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TO  TEAOHEKa 


Tms  work  is  designed  to  supply  what  the  author  be- 
lieves to  be  a  great  want  among  school  text-books  at 
the  present  time-name!  j.  a  convenient  manual  of  gen- 
eral  history,  with  the  necessary  geographical  and  chro- 
nological accompaniments.  The  plan  pursued  corres- 
ponds with  that  of  the  author's  popular  school  his- 
tories of  the  United  States,  the  situation  of  the  differ- 
ent places  mentioned  in  the  text  being  shown  on  maps, 
specially  prepared  for  tJii^.  ^Qrk.  ,  These  maps,  as  far 
as  it  was  found  possible^  ^  so  e^l^^ment^r^  B  work,  also 
present  the  progressive  chp^ngos^in  the  ^various  poht- 
ical  divisions  of  which  the^h&tiiy'BUQCjsssively  treats. 
In  connection  with  them,  is^  given  a  system  of  map- 
questionSy  by  which  the  pnp3?i:'a,ttGntr6n  is  called  to 
the  exact  location  of  places  just  previous  to  their  oc- 
currence in  the  History. 

The  value  of  this  plan  has  never  been  disputed  by 
any  teacher  or  student  by  whom  it  has  been  employed, 
experience  clearly  showing,  that  by  associating  events 
with  places,  both  are  more  permanently  impressed  on 
the  mind. 

The  questions  at  the  bottom  of  the  pages  are  chiefly 
designed  to  draw  attention  to  single  facts,  or  to  very 
brief  statements;  those  at  the  end  of  the  sections, 
called  Review  QuestionSy  associate  facts  belonging  to 
the  same  individual,  place,  or  train  of  events,  and  are 
thus  of  a  topical  character.    This  system  of  exercises 
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IV  TO  TEAGHEBS. 


affords  all  that  is  needed  to  give  the  pupil  that  power 
and  readiness  of  grouping,  describing,  and  relating,  in 
which  the  chief  value  of  historical  study  consists. 

The  arrangement  of  matter  followed  is  that  by 
countrieSy  rather  than  by  periods,  the  author  being  of 
opinion,  that  the  latter  tends  to  confuse  very  much  the 
mind  of  a  student  who  has  not  already  acquired  a 
pretty  good  outline  of  the  history  of  each  country  de- 
scribed. By  dividing  the  whole  subject  into  the 
periods  of  Ancierd,  MedicevcHy  and  Modern  history,  the 
awkward  and  unsatisfactory  method  has  been  avoided 
of  keeping  the  pupil's  attention,  while  he  is  studying 
the  history  of  one  country,  entirely  away  from  the  con- 
temporaneous history  of  other  nations.  This  is  still 
further  obviated  by  the  several  taUes  of  contemporane- 
ous €V€nds.ia\fi;p9ipprt^Q^  :tilirO];^h  the  work.  Events 
that  are^^^B^^^^'^^^^^^^ory  of  several  countries 
are  referred  t£>i)jieflj^lA  6a]<|h,  so  that  they  may  be  im- 
pressed upon*thiB.A5ifiI*4iOTe  clearly,  by  being  viewed 
from  each  al^  &:^£(,R4-^tmti:    : 

The  indiccited  'prMulMation  of  proper  names,  which 
in  the  study  of  general  history  (particularly  of  ancient 
history)  are  so  apt  to  be  mispronounced,  will  be  found 
a  source  of  great  convenience  to  both  teacher  and 
pupil,  to  whom  it  is  not  always  possible  to  consult 
such  vocabularies  as  contain  these  words,  and  who, 
therefore,  generally  acquire,  by  habit,  incorrect  methods 
of  pronunciation,  very  difficult  afterward  to  be  aban- 
doned. The  authorities  employed  are  Webster^s  and 
Worcester's  Dictionaries,  and  lAppincotfs  Prorumndng  , 
Oazeiteer, 

Being  convinced  of  the  great  importance  of  chro- 
nology, the  author  has  inserted  dates  very  freely,  but 
generally  so  as  to  form  no  essential  part  of  the  narra- 
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TO  TEACHERS. 


tive, — in  order  that,  while  the  pnpil  need  not  be  ex- 
pected to  make  these  dates  a  matter  of  special  study, 
he  may  obtain,  by  keeping  them  in  view,  a  definite  idea 
of  the  events  in  their  order  of  occurrence,  and  of  the 
intervals  of  time  by  which  they  are  separated. — 
Teachers  need  not  be  admonished  against  the  folly  of 
requiring  dates  to  be  memorized  apart  from  the  nar- 
rative to  which  they  relate. 

The  maps  should  be  used  freely,  being  considted 
constantly,  and  occasionally  drawn  on  the  blackboard, 
either  by  the  teacher,  or  one  of  the  pupils.  No  recita- 
tion should  be  permitted  without  a  reference  to  them. 
In  this  way,  the  conceptions  of  the  pupils  will  be  made 
clear  and  accurate,  the  eyes  as  well  as  the  ears  being 
called  into  requisition. 

Trusting  that  this  work  will  receive  the  generous 
patronage  and  consideration  awarded  to  his  other 
historical  publications,  the  author,  with  these  few 
remarks  and  suggestions,  commits  it  to  the  impartial 
examination  of  his  colaborers  in  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion. 

The  new  edition  of  this  work  brings  the  narrative  down 
to  the  present  time  (1874),  Copious  notes  have  also  been 
inserted  at  the  end  of  the  Sections,  with  the  view  to  ex- 
plain and  illustrate  the  text;  and  as  these  consist  of 
extracts  from  the  works  of  eminent  historians,  the  titles 
of  which  are  given,  they  will  prove,  it  is  thought,  useful  in 
calling  attention  to,  and  awakening  an  interest  in,  these 
standard  publications.  The  Introduction  has  been  ex- 
panded so  as  to  afford  information  in  regard  to  the  present 
philological  basis  of  historical  research.  For  a  similar 
reason  the  first  part  of  Section  I.  has  also  been  somewhat 
modified  and  enlarged.  The  other  portions  of  the  work 
remain  essentially  unaltered. 
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INTEODTJOTION. 


1.  History  is  a  narration  of  the  events  which  have  hap- 
pened among  mankind,  including  an  account  of  the  rise 
and  fall  of  nations,  as  well  as  of  other  great  changes  which 
have  affected  the  political  and  social  condition  of  the 
human  race. 

2.  lu  a  more  restricted  sense,  it  is  a  record  of  the  prog- 
ress of  mankind  in  civilization;  and,  hence,  deals  pri- 
marily with  those  nations  which,  by  their  courage,  energy, 
and  mental  power,  have  performed  great  achievements  in 
acquiring  dominion,  and  have  made  considerable  advance- 
ment in  intelligence  and  culture. 

3.  The  origin  of  nations  is  shrouded  in  obscurity,  which 
has  only  in  a  very  small  degree  been  removed  by  the 
patient  study  and  research  of  modern  scholars.  Investi- 
gations into  the  affinities  of  difTerent  languages  have 
thrown  considerable  light  upon  this  interesting  subject 

4.  A  careful  comparison  of  the  languages  spoken  by 
most  of  the  nations  of  modern  Europe  with  those  of  the 
ancient  Hindoos,  Persians,  Greeks,  andKomans,  shows  that 
all  these  languages  must  have  sprung  from  a  common 
stock ;  while  there  is  no  such  similarity  discernible  in  the 

Introduction.— 1  •    What  is  history  T 

2.  or  what  iB  it  a  record  ?    Of  what  does  it  treat  primarily  f 

8.  What  is  said  of  the  origin  of  nations?  What  naa  thrown  considerable  light 
on  this  subject? 

4*  What  different  nations  mast  have  sprang  from  a  common  stock?  How  |f 
ibis  shown  ? 
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case  of  the  Phoeniciass^  Assyrians,  Hebrews,  and  ArabianSi 
these  latter  being  obyiously  related  to  each  other,  but  not 
to  those  of  the  nations  preyiously  mentioned. 

5.  Nations  have,  accordingly,  been  grouped  according  to 
the  affinities  of  their  languages,  into 

1.  The  Aryan^  or  Indo-European — ^those  to  which  we 
ourselves  belong. 

2.  The  Semit'io — ^the  Assyrians,  Phcenicians,  Hebrews, 
and  Arabians. 

3.  The  Tura'nian — ^the  nations  of  Europe  and  Asia,  not 
included  in  the  above. 

The  ancient  Egyptians  and  many  other  of  the  Hamitio 
nations  also  spoke  the  Semitic  languages.  \^8ee  Note  2  to 
Section  1.] 

6.  Some  very  interesting  conclusions  have  been  inferred 
from  these  facts.  Thus  it  appears  to  be  obvious  that,  in 
the  great  migrations  of  the  Aryans  westward,  a  part  must 
have  occupied  Greece,  another  swarm  passed  into  Italy, 
and  still  other  waves  poured  into  Central  and  Western 
Europe,  constituting  the  various  nations  known  as  Teu- 
tonic and  Celtic.  In  more  modern  times,  also,  came  the 
Slavonians  and  the  Lithuanians. 

7.  Occasionally  we  find  a  relic  of  the  old  Turanian  stock 
which  these  migrations  of  the  Aryans  displaced  or 
destroyed.  Of  this  the  Basques^  a  small  tribe  living  on 
both  sides  of  the  Pyrenees,  are  an  instance.  The  Eins  and 
the  Laps  are  also  examples  of  the  same.     The  Hungarians, 

*  Arjfa^  in  Sanscrit,  signifies  «xoeZZent  In  the  VedAS,  the  most  ancient  Sanscrit  writings,  the 
Hindoos  style  themselves  Aryans ;  and  the  name  Arya  was  applied  to  a  part  of  Soathern  and 
Western  Asia  (Iran  and  India),  to  distingnish  it  from  the  couutnes  of  less  civilised  nations. 
Hence  the  use  of  tills  term  in  modem  philology  and  ethnology.  The  term  SemUic^  or  Shemitic^ 
is  applied  to  the  language  of  the  descendants  of  Shera,  who  peopled  many  parts  of  Asia.  In  the 
same  way,  Hamitic  refers  to  the  races  who  are  desMndants  of  Uam.  Turanian  is  derived  from 
Turan^  a  name  applied  by  the  Persians,  trom  the  earliest  times,  to  the  region  lying  to  the  north 
of  Iran.  "  IViro.**  says  Max  Miiller,  "  implies  the  swiftness  of  the  horseman.'^  Hence  nomad< 
Ic  races  were  called  Turanian.  *'The  word  {aryan)  is  of  two  syllables,  accented  on  the  first 
thus,  Ar'-yan,  the  ar  to  be  sounded  like  aie  in  thetf  are."—W.  D.  Whitney. 


5.  How  have  nations  been  grouped?    Which  are  Aryan  ?    Semitic?   Turanian? 

6.  What  migrations  are  supposed  to  have  occurred?    Where  did  the  Aryans 
settle  ?    What  nations  were  thus  formed  ? 

7.  What  relics  of  the  Turanian  stock  still  survive  ? 
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or  Magyars,  and  the  Ottoman  Turks  are  Turanian  nations 
that  have  preserved  their  integrity  in  Europe  against  the 
conquering  Ar'yans.     [See  Note  1,  end  of  Section.'] 

8.  The  condition  of  the  original  Aryan  stock  may  also  be 
partly  inferred  from  the  kind  of  words  that  we  find  to  be 
common  to  the  languages  of  all  these  nations.  Thus  the 
words  for  ploughing,  grinding  corn,  and  building,  are  found 
to  be  nearly  identical ;  and  hence  the  Aryans,  before  their 
separation,  must  have  practiced  fanning,  made  bread,  and 
built  houses;  consequently  they  must  have  made  some 
progress  in  civilization.     [See  Note  2.] 

9«  Comparative  philology,  or  the  study  of  the  afSnities  of 
languages,  is  thus  an  important  source  of  history.  Archce- 
ology,  or  the  study  of  the  ancient  remains  of  nations,  as 
inscriptions,  monuments,  architecture,  pottery,  medals, 
coins,  etc.,  is  another  source,  to  which  may  be  added  eth- 
nology, or  the  study  of  the  physical  peculiarities  of  diflfer- 
ent  races  of  men.     {See  Notes  3,  4,  and  5.) 

10.  Chronology  is  a  department  of  history  which  treats  of 
the  exact  time  or  date  of  each  event,  with  reference  to  some 
fixed  time  called  an  era  or  epoch.  The  epoch  usually 
employed  in  our  times  among  Christian  nations  for  reck- 
oning dates,  is  the  birth  of  Christ,  called  the  Christian 
Era.*  All  dates  preceding  this  are  marked  B.  c,  that  is. 
Before  Christ;  and  all  subsequent  to  it  are  marked  a.  d,, 
that  is,  Anno  Domini,  which  means  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord;  that  is,  after  the  iirth  of  Christ. 

11.  Previous  to  the  fifth  century  B.  0.,  there  are  but 
few  dates  that  can  be  fixed  with  tolerable  certainty ;  that 
is  to  say,  no  uninterrupted  series  of  dates  can  be  accurately 

•  This  era  is,  however,  commonly  placed  four  years  after  the  time  at  which  the  birth  of  Christ 
is  supposed  to  have  t^en  place. 

8.  How  may  the  conditions  of  the  original  stock  be  inferred  Y 

9.  What  is  meant  by  comparative  phuoloffy  f    Archseology  ?    Ethnology  ? 

10*  What  is  chronology?    An  era  or  epoch  ?    What  epoch  is  usaally  employed  f 
What  does  b.  o.  mean  T   ju  d.  T 
1 1  •  At  what  period  do  dates  become  reliable? 
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and  positiyely  assigned  to  eyents  which  are  known  to  have 
occurred.  In  the  earliest  ages,  all  dates  are  unoertainy 
authorities  differing  very  much  with  regard  to  them,  from 
the  absence  of  reliable  information  respecting  those  remote 
periods. 

12.  Still,  certain  fixed  points  of  time  haye  been  assumed 
by  different  nations  of  a  yery  great  antiquity.  Thus  the 
Babylonians  used  the  era  of  Ndbonassar^  b.  c.  747 — ^an  epoch 
which  has  been  exactly  determined;  the  Bomans,  the  era 
of  the  Foundation  of  Rome,  B.C.  753  (or,  according  to  some 
authorities,  B.  c.  752) ;  the  Greeks,  the  era  of  the  Olym- 
piads^ B.  0.  776;  and  the  Mohammedans,  in  latter  times, 
the  Hegiray  or  Flight  of  Mohammed,  A.  d.  622. 

13.  In  establishing  the  date  of  ancient  eyents,  much  aid 
has  been  afforded  by  the  discovery  of  monuments  of  great 
antiquity  bearing  chronological  inscriptions.  Of  these, 
one  of  the  most  noted  is  the  Parian  Marble,  brought  to 
England  from  Smyrna,  by  the  Earl  of  Arundel.  It  con- 
tains a  chronological  arrangement  of  important  eyents  in 
Greek  history,  from  the  earliest  times  to  b.  o.  355.  The 
Assyrian  Canon,  discovered  by  Sir  Henry  Eawlinson,  con- 
sists of  a  number  of  clay  tablets,  constructed  in  the  reign 
of  Sardanapa'lus,  and  containing  a  complete  scheme  of 
Assyrian  chronology,  verified  by  the  record  of  a  solar 
eclipse,  which  must  have  occurred  June  15,  B.  o.  763. 

14.  One  of  the  most  interesting  remains  of  this  kind  is 
that  of  the  Fasti  Capitolini,  discovered  at  Rome,  partly  in 
1547,  and  partly  in  1817  and  1818.  These  records  are  in 
fragments,  but  they  contain  a  list  of  the  Eoman  magis- 
trates and  triumphs,  from  the  commencement  of  the 
Republic  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Augustus.  To  these 
might  be  added  many  others  of  great  interest. 

1 2.  What  ancient  epochs  are  referred  to  ?    Giye  the  date  of  each. 
18.  What  ha»  aided  in  eetablishlng  datee?    What  is  said  of  the  Parian  oi 
ArundelianMat^f    Of  the  Assyrian  Canon  f 
1 4.  What  is  meant  hj  the  F^ti  CtfpiM^nif    W)uit  do  these  records  contain  f 
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15.  These  monumental  inscriptions  oonstitnte  a  part  of 
the  records  of  history.*  The  books  of  ancient  writers 
form  the  most  important  as  well  as  the  most  copious 
source  of  the  history  of  antiquity.  Of  these,  among  the 
earliest  are  the  writings  of  Herodotus,  called  the  "Father 
of  History,"  which  haye  survived  the  wrecks  and  mutations 
of  more  than  twenty-three  centuries.  In  these  we  find  a 
graphic  picture  of  ancient  nations — their  history,  manners, 
and  customs,  as  well  as  the  geography  of  the  territories 
which  they  occupied:     [See  Note  6.] 

16.  Divisions  of  History. — History  is  most  conven- 
iently divided  into  Ancient,  Medioval,  and  Modern  His- 
tory. Ancient  History  is  considered  to  end  476  a.  d.,  the 
date  of  the  destruction  of  the  western  division  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  Mediaeval  History,  or  the  History  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  exteuds  from  476  A.  D.  to  about  the  time  of  the  fall 
of  the  eastern  division  of  the  Eoman  Empire,  in  1453,  or 
nearly  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  at  the  time  of 
the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus,  1492.  All  subse- 
quent history  belongs  to  the  third  division.  This  mode  of 
dividing  the  subject  is,  however,  entirely  arbitrary. 

17.  History  is  also  divided  into  Sacred  and  Profane 
History,  the  former  being  that  which  is  contained  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  the  latter  that  recorded  in 
other  books.    Ecclesiastical  History  is  the  history  of  the 

*  '*The  nation!  of  antiqnttj  made  use  to  a  Tery  large  extent  of  this  mode  of  commemorating 
events.  In  Egypt,  in  Assyria,  in  Babylontn,  in  Armenia,  in  Persia,  in  Phoenicia,  in  Lycia,  in 
Greece,  in  Italy,  historicHi  events  of  importance  were  from  time  to  time  recorded  in  tins  way — 
sometimes  on  the  natural  rock,  which  was  commonly  smoothed  for  the  purpose;  sometimes  on 
obelisks  or  pillars;  frequently  upon  ihe  walls  of  temples,  palaces,  and  tombs;  occasionally  upon 
metal  plates,  or  upon  tablets  and  cylinders  of  fine  clay — hard  and  durable  materials,  all  of  them 
capable  of  lasting  hundredn  or  even  thousands  of  years,  and  in  many  cases  continuing  to  the 
present  day.  •  •  •  •  The  histories  of  Egypt  and  Assyria  have  been  in  a  great  measure 
reconstructed  from  the  inscriptions  of  the  two  countries.  Tbe  great  inscription  of  Behistun 
has  thrown  much  light  upon  tne  early  history  of  Persia.  That  on  the  Delphic  tripod  has  illus- 
trated the  most  glorious  period  of  Oteece.  tt  is  now  generally  felt  that  inscriptions  are  among 
the  most  import.ant  of  ancient  records,  and  that  their  intrinsic  value  makes  up  to  a  great  extent 
for  their  comparative  scantiness." — Rawlimson. 


1 5«  What  is  i^aid  of  the  books  of  ancient  writers  f    Of  Herodotas  f 

16»  How  may  history  be  divided?    At  what  date  does  Ancient  History  end  ^ 

IfedisBval  History  ? 
IT,  How  else  is  history  divided  T    What  is  eacred  history  f    Profane  history  ? 

Bcdesiastical  history  t    CitU  or  political  history  f    The  history  of  civilization  ? 
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Christian  Church,  as  distinguished  from  Oivil  or  Political 
History,  which  treats  of  the  rise,  growth,  and  fall  of  na- 
tions. The  History  of  Civilization  is  that  department  of 
the  subject  which  gives  an  account  of  the  progress  of  differ- 
ent nations  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  literature,  and  social 
culture. 

18.  The  Philosophy  of  History  constitutes  another  im- 
portant and  interesting  department  of  the  subject  It  con- 
siders not  simply  the  events  which  have  occurred  in  the 
past,  but  traces  their  causes,  and  deduces  from  them  cer- 
tain principles  which  may  serve  as  a  guide  to  statesmen  and 
rulers  in  conducting  the  affairs  of  nations.*  Viewed  in 
this  relation,  history  has  been  styled,  "  philosophy  teach- 
ing by  example."! 

*  **SocUil  adTancement  fs  as  completely  under  the  control  of  natural  law  as  is  bodily  growth. 
The  life  of  an  individual  is  a  miniature  of  the  life  of  a  nation.**  Draper.  —  Intellectual  De- 
velopment of  Europe. 

t  ''  The  impartiality  of  history  is  not  that  of  a  mirror,  which  merely  reflects  objects,  it  should 
be  that  of  a  Judge  who  sees,  listens,  and  decides.  Annals  are  noi  history  ;  in  order  to  deserve 
that  appellation  it  requires  a  conviction  ;  for  it  becomes.  In  after  times,  that  of  the  human  race. 
Recital,  animated  by  the  imagination,  weighed  and  Judged  by  wisdom,— such  is  history  as  tlie 
ancients  understood  M.^'—Lamartine. 


1 


18*  What  dues  the  Philosophy  of  History  treat  of?    What  has  it  been  styled  * 


NOTES. 

1.  Condition  Of  t]ft«  PrlmltlTO  Kae«(i  (p.  4  Y  7).—"  The  renilii  ol 
Germanic  antiqaarian  research  lead  to  the  coDclneion  thai  in  England,  Fnmoe, 
the  North  of  Germany,  and  Scandinayia,  before  the  settlement  of  the  Indo- 
GermanB  in  those  lands,  there  mast  have  dwelt,  or  rather  roamed,  a  people,  per* 
haps  of  Mongolian  race,  gaining  their  snbsistenoe  by  hontlng  and  fishing,  making 
their  implements  of  stone,  clay,  or  bones,  adorning  themselves  with  the  teeth  of 
animals  and  with  amber,  but  unacquainted  with  agricoUnre  and  the  ase  of  the 
metals."— ifommMn>  History  (tf  Borne. 

S.  OlTlllzatlon  ot  Clie  Earlj  Aryans  (p.  6 1 8).—*' The  words  which 
nave  nearly  as  possible  the  same  form  and  meaning  in  all  the  languages  mast  have 
existed  before  the  people,  who  afterwardn  formed  the  prominent  nationalities  of 
the  Arysn  family,  separated ;  and,  if  carefhlly  interpreted,  they,  too,  will  serre  as 
evidence  as  to  the  state  of  civiliaation  attained  by  the  Aryans  before  they  left 
their  common  home.  It  can  be  proved,  by  the  evidence  of  language,  that  before 
their  separation  the  Aryans  led  the  life  of  agricnitnral  nomad:*,— a  life  such  a^ 
Tacitus  describes  that  of  the  ancient  Germans.  They  knew  the  arts  of  ploughing, 
of  making  roads,  of  building  ships,  of  weaving  and  sewing,  of  erecting  houses; 
they  had  counted  at  least  as  far  as  one  hundred.  They  had  domesticated  the 
most  important  animals,— the  cow,  the  horse,  the  sheep,  the  dog;  they  were 
acquainted  with  the  most  useful  metals,  and  armed  with  iron  hatchets,  whether  for 
peaceful  or  warlike  purposes.  They  had  recognized  the  bonds  of  blood,  and  the 
bonds  of  marriage ;  they  followed  their  leaders  and  kings,  and  the  distinction  be- 
tween right  and  wrong  was  fixed  by  laws  and  customs.  Thej  were  impressed 
with  the  idea  of  a  Divine  Being,  and  they  invoked  it  by  various  names.  All  this 
can  be  proved  by  the  evidence  of  langna<?e/*— ifoo;  MuUer*9  Science  {^Language, 

3.  Antiquity  of  A Ipliabotie  Writing  (p.  5  ^  9).—** It  has  long  been 
a  que!>tion  what  people  first  invented  alphabetic  writing.  Althou«rh  the  Egyptians 
called  themselves  the  inventors,  and  ancribed  them  to  Menon,  the  claim  of  real 
alj^uibetic  writing  is  certainly  in  favor  of  the  Pbenicians,  to  whom  also  so  many 
people  are  indebted  for  it,  including  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  through  them 
those  of  modern  Europe.  For  while  the  Egyptians,  in  the  hiero<rlyphic  and 
hieratic,  had  (upwards  of  2800  years  before  our  era)  the  first  germ  of  the  alph» 
betic  system,  the  Phenicians,  a  highly  practical  people,  first  struck  out  the  idea 

of  a  simple  and  regular  alphabet The  writings  of  Moses  date  at  latest  in 

the  end  of  the  15th  century  b.  c,  and  the  Phenician  letters  were  probably  much 
older ;  so  that  alphabetic  characters  were  used  apwards  of  1600  years  b.  o.  The 
Aryan  writings  are  later  than  this  ;  and  Sanscrit,  from  its  letters  facing  to  the 
left,  while  the  words  are  written  from  left  to  right,  gives  an  evidence  of  its  having 
borrowed  letters  from  a  Semitic  source.  They  are  not  turned,  as  in  the  later 
Greek,  to  suit  the  direction  of  the  words.  In  Zend  [Persian],  the  letters  face  to 
the  left,  as  the  words  do ;  and  some  of  them  appear  to  bear  a  resemblance  to 
Phenician  characters."— i?at£r/fn«on>  Eerodoitu. 

4.  Roaetta  8toue  (p.  5  ^  9).—"  All  three  forms  of  hieroglyphic  writing— 
hieratic  (priestly),  demotic  (popular),  and  enchorial  (of  the  country),  were  alike 
unintelligible  to  the  Greek  travelers  in  Egypt,  but  they  had  the  priests  for  inter- 
preters. This  key  lost,  the  treasures  of  Egyptian  learning—'  a  library  of  stones  and 
papyri  in  myriads  of  volumes  *— appeared  to  be  sealed  forever,  till,  early  in  the 
19th  century,  the  key  was  found  by  Dr.  Yoong,  and  successfully  applied  by  M. 
CbampoUion.    Tho  discovery  wan  first  made  from  the  •  Rosetta  Stone,*  one  of  the 
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gathering:?  of  Napoleon^s  expedition  to  Egypt,  and  now  In  the  British  Mnaenm. 
It  is  a  piece  of  black  basalt,  engraved  with  a  trilingual  inscription  in  honor  of 
King  Ptolemy  V.  Bpiplianea,  about  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  b.  o. 
The  same  test  (as  was  flmt  assumed,  and  then  proved  by  the  result)  is  repeated, 
first  in  hieroglyphics,  secondly  in  enchorial  characters,  lastly  ii.  Oreek ;  but  the 
stone  is  so  mutilated  at  the  comers  and  one  edge,  that  the  first  part  of  the  hiero- 
glyphic text  and  the  last  part  of  the  Oreek  are  lost,  as  well  as  the  beginning  of 
several  lines  of  the  enchorial.  The  first  comparison  made  was  that  of  certain 
names  and  titles,  which  occur  frequently  in  the  Oreek  text,  with  groups  of  charac- 
ters similarly  repeated  in  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  enchorial.  Conspicuous 
among  these  was  the  name  of  Ptolemy^  which  Dr.  Young  next  found  In  the  hiero- 
glyphic text,  guided  by  a  suggestion,  previously  made,  that  the  oval  Hngt^  or 
cartouches^  constantly  seen  in  hieroglyphic  inscriptions,  formed  the  inclosure  of 
royal  names.  Hence  he  determined  the  phonetic  or  alphabetic  value  of  the  char- 
acters which  he  supposed  to  spell  Ptolemaiog^  or  PMemeogy  and  then  those  of 
Berenice.  In  18S2,  the  publicution  of  the  bilingual  inscription  on  the  obelisk  at 
Philae  enabled  Champollion  to  decipher  the  name  of  Cleopatra,  The  subsequent 
discovery  of  many  other  Oreek  and  Roman  names  led  him  on  to  the  deciphering 
of  the  letters  of  common  wordfi.*'' —Smithes  Andient  History  Qf  the  East. 

5.  Recent  Researches  In  Egypt  (p.  5 1 9).—**  Now,  one  can  say  without 
fear  of  contradiction,  the  most  valuable  Egyptian  museum  in  the  world  is  In 
Cairo.  That  which  was  previously  carried  away  being,  for  ihe  most  part,  easily 
accessible,  proves  to  belong  to  the  later  rather  than  the  earlier  dynasties.  Un- 
wearied digging  has  enabled  Mariette  [a  French  archteologist]  to  reach  the  records 
of  the  ancient  empire,  and  to  show,  what  we  never  before  suspected,  that  the 
plory  of  Egyptian  art  belongs  to  the  age  of  Cheops,  and  only  its  decadence  to  the 
age  of  Rameses  II.  Not  only  the  art.  but  the  culture,  the  religion),  the  political 
organization  of  Egypt  are  carried  back  to  the  third  dynasty ;  and  Mencs,  the  first 
historic  king,  dawns  upon  our  knowledge,  not  as  a  primitive  barbarian,  but  as  the 
result  of  a  long  stage  of  unrecorded  development.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that 
since  Champollion  discovered  the  key  to  the  hieroglyphics,  no  scholar  has  thrown 
such  a  broad  and  clear  light  upon  Egyptian  life  and  history  as  Mariette."— 
Bayard  Taylor, 

6«  Herodotns  (p.  7  1  16).—*'  The  earliest,  and  in  most  respects  the  best 
Oreek  authority,  is  Herodotus,  who  reports  faithfully  what  the  Egyptian  priests 
communicated  to  him  as  the  history  of  their  country,  when  he  visited  Eeypt 
abont  B.  o.  460  to  460.  If  he  is  crednlons  with  reirard  to  the  exaggerated  chronol- 
ogy required  by  the  priestly  system,  we  must  remember  that  he  had  no  means  of 
knowing  how  long  mankind  had  existed  npon  the  earth.  The  sketch  of  Egyptian 
history  supplied  to  him  was  scanty  and  Incomplete,  but  in  few  respects  untrue. 
It  was,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  monumental  history,  I.  «.,  it  was  such  a  history  as 
would  actually  be  obtained  by  a  traveler  who  inqaired  principally  concerning  the 
founders  of  the  great  public  edifices  which  came  under  his  notice.  The  \Ui  of 
monarchs  obtained  in  this  way  was,  of  course,  not  consecutive ;  but  the  kings 
themselves  were  real  personages,  and  the  actual  order  of  their  reigns  was  only  at 
one  point  seriously  deranged,  Herodotus  adds  to  his  account  of  the  Egyptian 
history  a  most  graphic  description  of  their  manners,  customs,  and  religious  rites 
—a  description  which,  though  disfigured  by  some  rhetorical  exaggerations,  and 
not  f^ce  from  mistakes  of  the  kind  which  a  foreigner  who  pays  a  short  visit  to  a 
eountry  always  makes,  is  yet  by  far  the  best  and  fullest  account  of  these  matters 
that  has  oome  down  to  us  from  anolent  times. ''--2?aw{ifMon*«  AncUni  EUtor(f. 
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ANCIENT  HISTORY. 


skotion-  i. 

The  Most  Ancient  Nations. 

EssUndirig  fr(ym  the  Earliest  Ages  to  the  Foundation  of  the  Persian 

Empire  by  Gyms  the  Or  eat, 

•  !•  According  to  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  mankind^ 
after  the  Deluge,  collected  together  in  the  region  watered 
by  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  riveps.  Here,  probably,  they 
founded  a  great  city ;  and  here,  it  is  recorded,  while  they 
were  engaged  in  constructing  the  Tower  of  Babel,  the 
"  confusion  of  tongues  "  took  place,  which  caused  the  dis- 
persion of  the  people  in  yarious  directions.  [See  Notes  1 
and  2,  at  the  end  of  this  Section.] 

2.  The  city  of  Babylon,  however,  which,  we  are  informed 
by  the  Scriptures,  was  founded  by  ^Timrod,  the  grandson 
of  Ham,  subsequently  became  the  capital  of  what  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  first  of  the  Asiatic  monarchies — 
babylonia  or  ChaldeaJ^  This  monarchy  occupied  the 
lowland  plain  which  extended  north  from  the  Persian  Gulf, 
and  which  was  originally  called  Sliinar.\ 

$•  The  Chaldees  (hal-deez!)  had,  as  early  as  2000  B.  c., 

f  TbKt  portion  of  the  plain  which  lies  between  the  Enphratei  and  Tlgrie  liyera  waa  subae- 
qvently  ealled,  h7  the  GFreeka,  KmoptAcuniot. 


Sbotion  1.— 1»  First  settlement  of  mankind?    What  led  to  their  dlsperBlon? 

2.  The  lirst  of  the  Asiatic  monarchies  f  Babylon  t  What  region  did  Chaldea, 
or  Babylonia,  occupy? 

8.  What  is  said  of  the  Chaldees?  Their  process  In  art?  Their  bnildingef 
Honnments? 

1* 


E   HOST  AJfCIBHT  NATTONB. 


Wben 

3eit    FrtDcLpal  cl[le> 


made  considerable  progress  in  the  arte,  particularly  in  that 
of  architeetnre.  Their  chief  materials  for  btiilding  were 
brick  and  bitumen ;  and  with  these  they  conatrncted  edi- 
fices of  vast  size,  the  ruins  of  some  of  which  have  been 
diaeovered  in  recent  times.  Monuments  which  hare  also 
been  esbnmed,  bear  iuscriptionj  in  what  are  called  ou-7ie'i- 
form  (wedge-shaped)  characters,*  that  throw  some  light 
upon  the  early  history  of  the  monarchy. 
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4«  Babylon^  although  fonnded,  it  is  snpposedy  mora 
than  twenty-two  centuries  B.  o.y  was  daring  its  early  his- 
tory a  city  of  minor  importance,  Ur  and  others  being 
capital  cities  while  it  remained  a  mere  village,  f  Four 
cities  are  mentioned  as  prominent, — Babylon,  E'rech,  or 
Or'cho§,  Ac'cad,  and  OaVneh  {Oen.  x.  10).  Of  these  Baby- 
lon was  afterward  the  capital  of  the  monarchy ;  and,  sub- 
sequently, after  its  conquest,  through  the  enterprise, 
ambition,  and  luxurious  taste  of  its  reigning  soyereigns, 
became  the  most  splendid  city  in  the  world.  [See  Note  4, 
end  of  the  Section.'] 

S.  Bero'sus,!  a  Babylonian  historian,  who  lived  about 
268  B.  c,  wrote  a  work  in  which  he  gave  lists  of  monarchs 
whose  reigns  extended  from  2000  B.  o.  to  the  conquest  of 
the  monarchy.  These  lists  are  lost,  but  fragments  of  them 
remain  in  the  works  of  other  writers,  showing  that  a  Chal- 
dean dynasty  ruled  from  about  2000  B.o.  to  1543  B.C., 
which  was  succeeded  by  an  Arabian  dynasty  that  lasted 
246  years.    This  was  followed  by  one  of  forty-five  kings, 

assinied  to  this  kind  orwritlng  Is  about  2000  b.  0^  and  It  Menu  not  to  have  been  used  much,  if 
At  alL  after  about  SOO  b.  o.  Much  labor  and  emdition  hare  been  expended  in  deciphering  these 
cnneuorm  inscriptions.  The  following^  which  is  the  name  of  Darins  in  these  characters,  will 
gi^e  some  idea  of  their  form  and  appearance  : 

Sf<T  H[T<T  EtH  m 

The  great  Inscription  of  Behistvn,  m  Ferris,  is  of  peculiar  interest  and  value.  It  Is  engrayed 
In  three  forms  of  cuneiform  wiltlDg,  upon  the  perpendidalar  face  of  a  mountain,  st  an  elevation 
of  800  feet,  and  contains  an  account  of  the  genealogy  of  Darius,  his  exploits,  and  the  provinces 
of  the  empire.    Tills  inscription  was  deciphered  by  8lr  Henry  Rawlinson. 

*  '*  The  nsme  Baltylon  is  connected  with  a  Hebrew  word  which  means  to  eot^ound,  *  because 
the  Lord  did  there  confound  the  language  of  all  the  earth  *  (Oen.  xi.  9.)  ;  but  the  native 
etymology  is  AiMZ,  *  tiie  gate  of  the  gwl  ic.'  or,  perhaps  more  simply  *  the  gate  of  God ; '  and 
this,  no  doubt,  was  the  or^nal  intenuon  oi  the  appellation  as  given  by  Kimrod,  though  the 
other  sense  came  to  be  attached  to  it  after  the  confusion  of  tongues."— ^atp{fn«on. 

t  **  The  architectural  remains  discovered  in  Southern  Babylonia,  taken  in  conjunction  with 
the  monumental  records,  seem  to  indicate  that  Babylon  was  not  at  first  the  capital,  nor 
indeed  a  town  of  great  importance.  It  probably  owed  its  position  at  the  head  of  Nlmrod^s 
eities  to  the  power  and  pre-eminence  whereto  it  afterward  attained  rather  than  to  any  orig. 
inal  superiority  that  it  could  boast  cfwn  the  places  coupled  urith  ii.^*—SmUhU  Diettonary  qftht 
Bibh. 

t  Btro§ua  was  s  priest  of  Babylon,  vell'educated,  and  having  a  l^owiedge  of  the  Greek  Ian* 
guJBge,  in  wliieh  he  wrote  three  books  of  Ohaldssan  or  Babylonian  history,  for  the  basis  of  which 
he  used  the  ancient  temple  archives  of  Babylon.  This  work  was  highly  esteemed  by  Greek 
sad  Bomso  historians.   [See  ^ol«  6,  end  of  BeeiUm.'] 

4.  What  wag  Babylon  St  first  r  X7r7  What  were  the  fonr  chief  cities  ?  What 
did  Babylon  become? 

5«  BerosQs  f  What  did  he  write  f  What  do  we  learn  from  the  fragments  that 
vemainT    What  is  said  of  Pal  ?    At  what  era  did  his  reign  end' T 
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probably  Assyrian,  who  held  sway  during  626  years,  to 
B.  0.  772.  Then  came  the  reign  of  the  noted  king  Pul, 
who  is  called  in  the  Scriptures  an  Assyrian.  This  reign 
ended  at  the  famous  Era  of  Nahonassar^  B.  c.  747. 

6.  About  1250  B.  c,  Babylonia  became  subject  .to  the 
Assyrians,  and  so  continued  until  the  accession  of  Nabo- 
nassar,  who  succeeded  in  throwing  off  the  yoke.  The  date 
of  this  eyent  is  precisely  fixed  by  means  of  certain  astro- 
nomical phenomena,  observed  and  recorded  by  Ptolemy.* 
By  the  "  Canon  of  Ptolemy,"  the  line  of  Babylonian  kings 
.becomes  exactly  known  to  us  from  the  year  747  B.  c.  to  330 
B.  c,  when  Babylon  became  a  part  of  the  dominions  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  f 

7.  In  680.  B.  0.,  Babylon  again  became  subject  to  As' 
Syria,  and  so  continued  until  the  fall  of  Nineveh  (625  B.C.). 
Under  the  celebrated  monarch  Nehucliadnez'zar,  it  ac- 
quired great  influence.  This  King  defeated  the  king  of 
Egypt,  subdued  Jehoi'akim,  Kingof  Judah,  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  repeated  revolts,  destroyed  Jerusalem,  and  put 
an  end  to  the  kingdom  of  Judah  under  ZedehCahy  carrying 
its  inhabitants  captives  to  Babylon  (588  b.  c).  He  after- 
ward turned  his  attention  to  the  embellishment  of  his  capi- 
tal, and  erected  in  Babylon  many  edifices  of  wonderful 
extent  and  magnificence. 

8.  After  his  death,  the  Babyloaian  empire  declined; 
and  during  the  reign  of  Ndbona'dius,  who  had  associated 
his  son  Belshaz^zar  with  him  on  the  throne,  it  was  invaded 

*  Ptolemj  WM  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  ancient  Bdentista.  distin^ished  particu- 
larly for  his  researches  and  attainments  in  astronomy  and  freographj-.  He  lived  about  the 
middle  of  the  second  century  after  Christ.    Many  of  his  writini^  are  still  extant. 

t  This  Oxfion,  or  TaMe  of  Kinga^  contains  fiftv-flTO  reig:ns,  twenty  of  which  belonfc  to  the 
period  snbseqiient  to  Nabonassar,  ten  to  kini^  of  Persia,  thirteen  to  Ungs  of  Egypt  of  the 
line  of  the  Ptolemies,  and  the  remainder  to  Roman  emperors  after  Augustus.  Ptolemy 
designed  this  work  to  aid  in  astronomical  research,  not  as  an  historical  record. 


6.  During  what  period  was  Babylon  subject  to  Assyria  f  Who  threw  off  the 
yoke  ?  How  is  the  date  of  this  erent  fixed  f  What  is  ascertained  by  the  "  Canon 
of  Ptolemy." 

7*  When  did  Babylon  again  become  subject  to  Assyria  ?  Until  what  event  f 
What  were  the  chief  events  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  reisrn  f 

8«  What  followed  the  death  of  Nebuchadnezzar  T  How  and  when  was  Babylon 
taken  f    What  did  Babylonia  then  become  ? 
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by  C  jrus^  ^ii^g  of  Persia.  Nabonadias  was  defeated ;  and 
Babylon,  being  carelessly  defended  by  Belsbazzar,  was 
taken  by  Gyrus.  Babylonia  thus  became  a  Persian  prov- 
ince (538  B.  0.). 

9l  The  Babylonian  Monarchy^  distinctively  so  called, 
commenced  with  the  recovery  of  its  independence  under 
Nabonassar,  after  it  had  endured  the  Assyrian  yoke  during 
about  five  centuries.  Previous  to  the  Assyrian  conquest 
(1250  B.C.),  it  isofben  spoken  of  as  the  Chaldean  Monarchy, 
Three  monarchies  successively  occupied  the  basin  of  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates  rivers:  1.  The  Chaldean,  or  First 
Babylonian  Monarchy;  2.  Assyria;  3.  The  Later  Baby- 
lonian Monarchy. 

10.  The  region  occupied  by  these  nations  was  well 
watered  and  exceedingly  fertile,  producing  in  great  abun- 
dance everything  requisite  for  the  support  of  man.  Many 
of  the  cereal  grains,  including  wheat,  were  indigenous  in 
this  country.*  A  plentiful  supply  of  clay  aflPorded  mate- 
rial for  the  manufacture  of  bricks  for  building,  and  the 
wells  of  bitumen  yielded  an  excellent  cementf  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that,  from  the  earliest  times,  this  re- 
gion was  crowded  With  inhabitants,  and  became  the  seat  of 
populous  cities  and  powerful  empires. 

*  "  Of  all  the  countries  that  we  know  of  there  is  none  so  fVaitful  in  prain.  It  makes  no  pre- 
tension indeed  of  crowing  the  fle,  the  olive,  the  vine,  or  any  other  tree  of  the  kind  ;  b'U  In 
^raln  It  is  so  fruitful  aa  to  yield  two  hundred-fold.  The  blade  of  the  wheat  plant  and  barley 
plant  li  often  three  or  four  flnf^era  in  breadth.  As  for  the  millet  and  the  sesame,  I  shall  not 
Mkv  to  whut  hei«ht  they  i^row,  though  within  my  own  knowledge  :  for  1  am  not  i^noi-ant  tliat 
wnat  I  have  already  written  concerning  the  fruittulness  of  Babylonia  must  seem  Incredible  to 
thooe  who  have  never  visited  the  eoxxwlxy  "^Eerodotut. 

*  *•  Stone  and  marble  were  even  more  rare  in  this  country  than  wood,  but  the  clny  whs  well 
adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  bricks.  These,  whether  dried  in  the  sun,  or  burnt  in  kilns,  be- 
came so  hard  and  durable,  that  now.  after  the  lap^e  of  so  many  centuries,  the  remains  of 
ancient  walh  prt>8erve  the  bricks  uninjured  by  their  long  exposure  to  the  atmosphere, -and  re- 
taining the  Impression  of  the  ioscriptions  as  perfectly  as  if  ttiey  had  only  Just  been  manufac- 
tured. Naphtna  and  bitumen  were  produced  in  great  abundance  above  Babylon,  near  the 
modem  town  t/f  Hit :  thette  served  as  substitutes  for  mortar  and  cement ;  and  ^o  lasting  weni 
they,  thnt  the  layi-rs  of  rushes  and  palm-leaves  laid  between  the  courses  of  bricks  as  a  binding 
material,  are  found  at  this  dav  in  the  mlns  of  Babylon,  aa  perfect  as  if  a  year  had  not  elapsed 
since  they  were  put  together.' —Tayior't  Ancient  History. 


0.  When  did  the  BadylorUan  Mtmarchy^  properly  so  called,  begin?  How  Is  the 
earlier  monarchy  named?  What  three  monarchies  successively  occupied  the 
iMsin  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  ? 

1 0.  What  ia  said  of  thla  region  ?    What  did  it  produce  ? 
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11«  Assyria. — The  history  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy 
may  be  divided  into  three  periods:  1.  Previous  to  the 
conquest  of  Babylon  (about  1250  b.  o.)  ;  2.  Prom  the  con- 
quest of  Babylon  to  the  reign  of  Tiglath-piW ser  (745  B.C.) ; 
3.  From  the  accession  of  Tiglath-pileser  to  the  fall  of 
Nineveh  (625  b.  c).  Of  the  first  period  little  is  known. 
The  monumental  inscriptions  supply  two  lists  of  kings, 
some  of  whom  seem  to  have  been  connected  by  intermar- 
riage with  the  contemporaneous  Chaldean  monarchs. 

12.  The  Assyrians  were  probably  a  Chaldean  colony 
that  settled  in  the  region  of.  the  Upper  Tigris.  The 
capital  was  at  first  Ashur  (now  Ki'leh  Sher'gha/),  on  the 
right  bank  of  that  river;  afterward,  the  seat  of  empire 
was  the  renowned  city  ofNin'evehy  about  sixty  miles  above, 
on  the  same  river.  This  place  subsequently  became  one 
of  the  finest  and  most  populous  cities  in  the  world. 
Oa'lahy  another  important  city  on  the  Tigris,  and  for  a 
time,  during  the  Second  Period,  ih^  capital  of  the  empire, 
was  very  ancient,  its  foundation  being  ascribed  to  the 
patriarch  Ashur  [Oen.  x.  11.] 

13.  The  history  of  Assyria  is  closely  connected  with 
that  of  Palestine.  During  the  Third  Period,  Tiglath- 
pileser  conquered  Syria,  and,  invading  Palestine,  carried 
away  captive  many  of  the  Jews  (about  734  b.  c).  His 
successor,  Shal-man-e'ser  IV.  subdued  Phoenicia,  but  was 
defeated  in  an  attack  on  Tyre.  The  siege  of  Samaria  was 
commenced  during  his  reign  (723  B.  c). 

14.  Sargon,  his  successor,  was  one  of  the  greatest  mon-' 
archs  of  this  period.  This  king  took  Samaria  (721  b.  c), 
and  settled  the  Israelites  in  Media  and  other  newly-con- 
quered provinces  {2  Kings,  xviii.  10, 11).  He  also  carried 
on  a  successful  war  with  Egypt,  and  received  the  sub- 

11*  How  may  Assyrian  history  be  divided  f    What  is  said  of  the  First  Period  ? 
12*  Who  were  the  Assyrians  f    Their  first  capital  f    Nineveh  t    Calah  ? 
18.  What  history  is  connec'^ed  with  that  of  Assyria  T    What  oonqnests  were 
made  by  Tiglath-pileser  ?    Shal/naneser  lY.  t    What  siesewas  commenced  t 
14*  What  is  said  of  Sargon  1    His  conquests  ?    Peric^  of  his  roign  t 


r.-- 


A' 
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INTERIOR  OF  AN  ASSYRIAN  PALACE.    (Stt  Kboi!5*bad,  p.  15, 1  15.) 

"Th«  interior  of  the  Assyiisn  pitace  must  have  been  as  magnificent  is  Lmpo^Dg.  I  have 
led  Ihe  reader  througb  its  ruins,  and  he  mayjudgeof  the  impresuon  its  halls  were  calculated 

the  Assyrian  kings.      He  was  ushered  In  through  the  portal  guarded  by  the  colossal  lions 

records  of  the  empire.  Battles,  sieves,  triumphs,  the  exploits  of  the  chase,  the  ceiemonles 
of  religion,  were  portrayed  on  the  walls,  sculptured  in  alabaster  and  painted  in  gorgeous 
colors.  •  •  •  Several  doorways,  formed  by  gigantic  winged  lions  or  bulls,  or  by  the  figures 
of  guardian  deities,  led  into  other  apartments  vrhlch  again  opened  into  more  distanlbal^.*** 

in  s'culptuie  ot  inscribed  in^alphabetUal  chuact^ihe  chronicles  of  the  empire.  He  who 
entered  them  might  thus  read  the  bisloiy  and  learn  the  glories  and  triumphs  of  the  natiniL 
They  served  at  the  same  time  to  bring  continually  to  the  remembrance  of  those  who 
assembled  witbin  them  on  ftstive  occasions,  or  for  the  celebration  of  religious  ceremonies, 


r^ 
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mission  of  Oypras.    The  whole  reign  of  this  king  was  a 
oontinned  succession  of  oonqnests  (721-706  B.  a). 

15.  The  splendid  city  and  palace  of  Khor'sa-bad  ♦  were 
bnilt  under  this  monarch.  Here  hkre  been  found  the 
records  of  his  conquests,  in  the  inscriptions  which  he  caused 
to  be  made,  in  which  he  mentions  the  names  of  the  kings 
whom  he  subdued,  and  enumerates  the  spoils  and  tributes 
which  he  obtained.  In  one  of  these  inscriptions,  he  says, 
"  I  imposed  tribute  on  Pharaoh  of  Egypt ;  on  Tsamsi, 
Queen  of  Arabia;  on  Ithamar,  the  Sabasan,  in  gold,  spiceSi 
horses,  and  camels." 

16.  Sen-nach'e^by  the  son  and  successor  of  Sargon,  ob- 
tained possession  of  Babylon,  and  made  two  expeditions 
against  Judea,,  in  the  first  of  which  he  carried  away 
200,000  of  the  Jews  captive ;  but  in  the  second  he  failed 
entirely,  his  army  having  been  destroyed  by  a  pestilence, 
miraculously  sent  by  God  to  preserve  the  Jews.  This  was 
during  the  reign  of  the  Jewish  king  Hez^-hi'dh.  Sen- 
nacherib was  a  short  time  afberward  slain  by  his  sons. 

17.  The  last  great  king  of  Assyria  was  Esar-hacFdony 
son  of  Sennacherib,  who  reigned  also  over  Babylon,  at 
which  he  sometimes  held  his  court;  bricks  bearing  his 
name  having  been  recently  found  among  the  ruins  of  that 
city.  His  conquests  extended  over  a  large  part  of  Western 
Asia,  and  he  claimed  authority  over  Egypt  and  Ethiopia. 
Manas' sehy  king  of  Judah,  was  brought  as  a  prisoner  be 
fore  him  at  Babylon ;  but  after  a  few  years'  detention  was 
restored  to  his  throne,  by  the  clemency  of  the  Assyrian 
monarch.    The  Babylonian  reign  of  Esar-haddon  lasted 

"J'^.T-*  ""^^  T?}"****  ^  >«^»tte  Turkey,  near  MoeuL  Here,  In  1848,  the  ruins  of  a  maxuit. 
•Mit  edlfioe  were  dlMorered,  leadinK  to  the  subsequent  researches,  under  Layard  and  othera 
that  have  shed  so  much  Ught  on  Assyrian  history . 

15.  What  city  and  palace  did  he  build t  What  inBcriptions  hare  been  found 
among  its  ruinp  r 

1 6.  What  expeditions  were  undertaken  by  Sennacherib  ?    Their  results  f 

17.  Who  was  the  last  great  king  of  Assyria  ?  Ilia  conqaosts  r  What  Jowlib 
king  was  made  prisoner  by  him  T    Duration  of  his  reign  f 
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thirteen  years  (from  680  B.  o.  to  667  b.  c),  but  how  long 
he  reigned  subsequently  at  JSTineyeh  cannot  be  positively 
ascertained. 

18.  After  this  spl^did  reign  Assyria  rapidly  declinedi 
and  was  frequently  attacked  by  the  Medes,  then  rising 
into  power.  In  606  b.  o.  (or  625  B.  c),  Nin'eveh  was 
taken  and  destroyed  by  these  people,  under  their  king 
Oy-az'a-res.  The  last  king,  Sar'acus,  called  Sar-dan-a-paf- 
his  by  the  Greeks,  finding  that  he  could  make  no  success- 
ful resistance,  set  fire  to  his  palace,  and  perished,  with  all 
belonging  to  him,  in  the  conflagration.  Assyria  then  be- 
came a  Median  province,  and  afterward,  with  Babylonia, 
formed  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  Persian  empire. 

19.  Nineveh,  in  the  time  of  Herod'otus,  had  ceased  to 
exist ;  and  when  Xen'ophon  passed  it  (401  B.  c),  during 
the  expedition  of  which  he  gives  an  account,  the  very 
name  had  been  forgotten,  though  he  testifies  to  the  extent 
of  the  deserted  city,  stating  that  the  height  of  the  ruined 
walls  was  150  feet.     \^See  Note  6,  end  of  8ection?[ 

Media. 

20.  The  fall  of  Nin'eveh  produced  a  great  change  in  the 
condition  of  Western  Asia.  Babylon  became  independent 
under  a  line  of  native  kings,  who  in  a  short  time  raised 
their  country  to  a  very  high  degree  of  power  and  pros- 
perity. The  Medesy  then  just  risen  into  power,  rapidly 
overran  and  subdued  the  whole  region  from  the  Caspian 
Sea  to  the  Hd'lys  RiveVy  and  made  war  upon  Lyd'iay  a 
country  lying  farther  west. 

21.  These  people,  resembling  the  Persians  in  origin  and 
language,  coming  from  the  east,  had  settled  in  the  region 
lying  immediately  south  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  were  at 

18.  What  was  the  snbseqnent  history  of  Assyria?  When  and  by  whom  wai 
Nineveh  taken  t  What  was  done  by  Saracns,  or  Sardanapalns  ?  What  became  of 
Assyria? 

1 9.  What  is  said  of  the  subsequent  history  of  Nineveh  ? 

20.  What  was  the  effect  of  the  flill  of  Nineveh  ?  What  was  accomplished  bj 
fhe  Medes  t 

21.  Who  mm  the  Medea  T    How  did  their  power  commonoe  t 
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first  subject  to  the  Assyrians;  but  about  708  b.  o.,  the 
various  tribes  united  and  threw  off  the  Assyrian  joke^ 
choosing  a  king  named  Def'o-ces,  and  making  EcbcWana 
their  capital. 

22.  His  son  Phraor^tea  subdued  the  Persians,  and  at 
his  death  was  succeeded  by  Gyaxares,  who  spread  his  con- 
quests so  widely,  as  to  be  considered  the  founder  of  the 
Gbeat  Median  Empibb.  He  was  succeeded  by  Astyages 
{aS'ti'ah-jez),  whose  daughter  married  a  Persian  prince,  and 
gave  birth  to  Cyrus,  afterward  called  The  OreaL  Cyrus, 
being  bold  and  aspiring,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
Persian  tribes,  and  marching  with  a  large  army  into  Media, 
deposed  Astyages,  and  uniting  the  Median  and  Persian 
dominions  under  himself  as  monarch,  thus  founded  the 
Obeat  Pebsiak  Empibb. 

Lydia. 

23.  Lyd'ia  was  situated  in  the  western  part  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  was  especially  noted  for  its  fruitful  soil  and 
great  mineral  wealth,  its  chief  riyer,  the  Pactolus,  abound- 
ing  in  gold,  which  was  also  found  in  the  neighboring 
mines.  Hence  the  Lydians  soon  became  corrupted  by 
luxury  and  yicious  indulgences.  The  Lydian  kingdom  is 
supposed  to  have  existed  in  Asia  Minor  from  a  very  ancient 
period,  but  its  early  history  is  fabulous  and  un    liable. 

24.  During  about  two  centuries  the  Lydian  monarchy 
occupied  a  prominent  position  in  the  history  of  Western 
Asia ;  and  when  Cyaxares  the  Mede  overran  this  part  of 
the  country,  he  was  completely  checked  in  his  career  of 
conquest  by  the  Lydians  under  their  king,  Alyattes  (a-Ze- 
aiftez) ;  and  after  a  war  of  six  years,  in  which  he  had  been 
often  defeated  by  the  LydiaDS,  Cyaxares  retired  beyond  the 

22.  Conqnests  of  Phraortes  and  Cyaxares  ?  By  whom  was  the  Median  Empire 
IbtiDded  f  By  whom  and  in  what  manner  was  the  Persian  Empire  founded  ?  Ori 
sin  of  GmA  the  Great  ? 

23.  Where  was  Lydia  situated?  For  what  noted?  Sources  of  its  wealth) 
When  did  the  Lydians  settle  in  Asia  Minor  ?    Their  early  history  ? 

24.  Ihuatlon  of  th«  Lydian  power  *    what  war  during  the  reign  of  Alyattes  ? 
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HaljB,   the  boundary  of  the  Lydian  kingdom  at  that 
time. 

25.  This  war  between  the  Lydians  and  Medea  is  said 
to  haye  been  terminated  in  a  singular  way.  Their  two 
great  armies  had  come  to  an  engagement  (610  b.  o.*)^ 
when,  in  the  midst  of  the  battle  a  total  eclipse  of  the  snn 
occurred,  which  so  alarmed  the  soldiers  that  they  imme- 
diately retired  from  the  conflict  The  two  monarchs  there- 
upon concluded  not  only  a  peace,  but  a  firm  ti*eaty  of  alliance 
with  each  other ;  and  peace  continued  to  subsist  between 
these  two  powers  until  the  time  of  Cyrus,  about  half  a 
century  afterward.     [See  Note  7,  end  of  Section,] 

26.  Alyattes  is  said  to  haye  reigned  about  forty  years 
after  the  close  of  tliis  war,  and  to  haye  constructed  a  yast 
monument,  inferior  only  to  the  great  pyramids  of  Egypt. 
Its  base  was  formed  of  immense  blocks  of  stone,  the  struc- 
ture aboye  being  a  great  mound  of  earth.  This  mound 
has  been  explored  in  modern  times,  and  a  chamber  found 
within,  formed  of  solid  blocks  of  marble,  which  gaye  eyi- 
dence  of  haying  been  rifled  of  its  contents  long  before.  It 
was  without  doubt  the  tomb  of  Alyattes. 

27.  This  king  was  succeeded  (about  668  b.  c.)  by  his 
son  Croesus  (Jcre'sus),  noted  for  his  immense  wealth,  being 
by  far  the  richest  monarch  of  his  time.  He  is  also  dis- 
tinguished as  the  last  monarch  of  Lydia;  for,  haying  made 
war  upon  Cyrus  the  king  of  Persia,  he  was  entirely  de- 
feated ;  and  his  capital  Sardis  being  taken  by  the  enemy, 
he  was  made  a  prisoner,  and  condemned  by  Cyiais  to  be 
burnt  aliye  upon  a  funeral  pyre,  but  was  afterward  released. 
"Thus,  within  a  yery  few  weeks,  from  being  a  powerful 
and  prosperous  monarch,  ruler  oyer  thirteen  nations,  he 

*  This  is  Orot«*8  estimate.    According  to  PUnj,  664  B.  O. 


25.  In  wbat  remarkable  way  was  this  war  terminated  7    Date  of  the  battle  t 
Sow  long  did  peace  sabsist  ? 

26.  How  long  did  Alyattes  reim  f    What  singolar  stractore  did  he  erect  t 

27.  By  whom  was  he  succeed ed  7  For  what  is  Croesns  noted  T    His  fisite  7  What 
became  of  lordia  7 
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was  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  captive  and  a  beggar, 
dependent  upon  the  will  of  a  despot  whose  anger  he  liad 
proToked."  Lydia  consequently  became  a  proyince  of  the 
Persian  Empire. 

Ancient  Egypt. 

28.  Egypt  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  countries  de- 
scribed in  history,  being  greatly  celebrated  for  its  antiquity, 
its  remarkable  civilization,  singular  institutions,  and  great 
power  and  influence  in  the  ancient  world.  Its  early  history 
is  involved  in  fable ;  but  it  seems  to  be  settled  that  the  first 
king  was  called  Me'nes,  and  that  he  founded  the  famous 
city  of  Mem'phis,  although  the  time  at  which  he  lived  is 
variously  estimated  by  chronologists.  (Probably  about 
^700  B.  0.)     {See  Note  8,  end  of  JSectiou.] 

29.  In  the  third  century  B.  c,  Ma-ne'tho,  an  Egyptian 
priest,  compiled  a  history  of  his  country,  in  which  he  di- 
vided the  period  from  Menes  to  the  final  loss  of  independ- 
ence (about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century)  into  30 
dynasties.  Although  this  work  itself  has  perished,  chrono- 
logical abstracts  from  it  are  preserved  in  other  ancient 
writings ;  and  these,  together  with  the  allusions  found  in 
the  Bible,  and  the  accounts  given  by  Herodotus  and  other 
ancient  writers,  with  what  has  been  gleaned,  in  modern 
times,  from  the  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  on  the  monu- 
ments, constitute  all  the  sources  of  ancient  Egyptian  his- 
tory. 

30.  The  history  of  the  first  seventeen  dynasties,  occu- 
pying a  period  of  about  twelve  centuries,  is  very  much 
involved  in  obscurity,  the  monuments  only  affording  a  few 
scattered  facts  and  dates.  The  most  famous  of  the  pyra- 
mids are  supposed  to  have  been  erected  during  the  fourth 


28.  How  is  Egrpt  distlngiiished  f    Its  early  history  ?    The  first  king  ? 

39.  What  are  me  soarces  of  Egyptian  history  ?  How  many  dynasties  are  enn 
merated  hy  Manetho  ? 

30.  Daring  what  period  is  the  history  unknown  or  nncertain?  Date  of  tlM 
Pyramids  r    What  is  said  of  Memphis  t    The  Hyktoif 
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dynasty;  in  which  period  the  city  of  Memphis  attained  a 
yery  high  degree  of  splendor^  and  the  state  of  civilization 
of  the  people  was  qnite  advanced.  The  most  noted  event 
was  the  invasion  and  conquest  of  the  country  by  a  foreign 
people  &om  the  East,  who  ruled  probably  from  tiie  fifteenth 
to  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  under  the  name  of  the  Hyk'sos^ 
or  "  Shepherd  Kings.*' 

81.  These  kings  ruled  in  Lower  Egypt  as  military 
despots,  and  very  much  oppressed  the  native  people.  It 
was  during  the  reign  of  one  of  these,  as  it  is  now  believed, 
that  Joseph  was  made  the  chief  minister,  and  that  Jacob 
and  his  family  were  allowed  to  settle  in  the  land  of  Goshen. 
It  is  supposed  that  they  remained  in  Egypt  a  little  more 
than  two  centuries,  and  that  the  exodus  took  place  about 
1652  B.  c,  during  the  rule  of  the  17th  dynasty,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  of  Assyrian  origin. 

32.  During  the  next  three  dynasties,  the  Egyptians  en- 
joyed an  independence  from  foreign  rule,  the  first  monarch 
of  the  eighteenth  dynasty  having  expelled  the  Shepherd 
Kings  atid  reinstated  the  native  sovereigns.  Some  of  the 
greatest  of  the  Egyptian  monarchs  belong  to  this  period. 
The  most  noted  were  Thofmes  IILy  who  subdued  Syria, 
and  reduced  Nineveh  and  perhaps  Babylon  to  his  sway 
(1444  B.  c.) ;  Thotmes  IV.,  who  caused  the  Great  Sphinx 
to  be  constructed;  and  Ra-me'ses  L  and  //.,  the  latter  of 
whom,  called  Sesos'tris  by  the  Greeks,  was  a  very  great 
conqueror,  and  adorned  both  Egypt  and  Nubia  with  many 
splendid  temples  and  other  edifices.  The  exploits  of  these 
monarchs  are  recorded  in  pictures  and  hieroglyphs  on  the 
monuments. 

33.  She'shonk,  called  Shi'shak  in  the  Bible  (1  Kings, 
xiv.  25),  attacked  Judah  and  took  Jerusalem,  despoiling  it 
of  all  its  treasures  (971  b.  o.)    This  event  is  depicted  on 

3 1 .  Where  and  how  long  did  the  Hyksos  role  ?    At  what  period  are  the  Israelitef 
Bapposed  to  have  settled  in  Egypt  ?    When  did  they  leaye  it  f 

83.  When  did  Egypt  become  independent?    what  is  eaid  of  Thotmes  ITI 
Thotmes  IV.,  and  Barneses  I.  and  U  t    How  are  their  exploits  recorded  ? 
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monnments  fonnd  in  the  great  temple  at  Kamak.  Tirha!- 
kah,  of  the  25th  dynasty,  came  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Jewish  king  HezeMah  against  Sennacherib,  the  dreadfnl 
destruction  of  whose  army  has  been  already  mentioned. 
This  dynasty  was  of  Ethiopian  origin ;  and  hence  Tirhakah 
is  called  in  the  Bible  the  King  of  Ethiopia, 

34.  The  26th  dynasty  was  commenced  by  Fsammefichui 
Ly  who  by  means  of  Greek  mercenaries  acquired  an  abso- 
lute power  over  the  whole  country.  His  successor,  Neka'o, 
or  Ne'chos  IL,  attempted  the  construction  of  a  canal  across 
the  isthmus  of  Su'ez,  but  desisted  after  120,000  men  had 
perished  in  the  undertaking.*  After  defeating  Josiah,  king 
of  Judah,  he  was  himself  defeated  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
(605  B.  G.)  A-ma'sis,  virtually  the  last  of  this  dynasty,  had 
a  long  and  prosperous  reign;  but  having  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  Camby'ses,  king  of  Persia,  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor, Psammeni'ius,  after  a  brief  reign  of  six  months, 
encountered  the  Persian  host,  and  was  defeated  at  Pelu'- 
siumy  525  b.  c.  Thus  Egypt  came  undei^  the  power  of 
Cambyses,  who  treated  the  people  with  very  great  cruelty. 

35.  During  the  remaining  dynasties,  from  the  battle  of 
Pelusium  to  350  b.  o.,  Egypt  was  engaged  in  a  constant 
struggle  with  the  Persians  for  its  independence,  which  it 
often  regained,  but  as  often  losi  In  these  efforts  it  was 
greatly  assisted  by  the  Greeks.  Its  final  conquest  by  the 
Persians  took  place  at  the  date  above  mentioned;  since 
which  time  the  prophecy  of  Eze'kiel,  that  "there  shall  be 
no  more  a  prince  of  the  land  of  Egypt,"  has  been  literally 
fulfilled,  for  not  one  native  ruler  has  ever  occupied  the 
throne  for  a  period  of  more  than  2000  years.  The  subse- 
quent history  of  Egypt  will  be  related  in  connection  with 
that  of  the  nations  to  whom  it  has  successively  belonged. 

*  See  Note  9,  end  of  the  Section. 


33.  Inyaeion  of  Jadah  by  bheshonk ?  What  is  said  of  Tirhakah  ¥  Why  calle*. 
In  the  Bible  **  King  of  Ethiopia  ?"    Where  in  Karnak  ?    Ana.  At  Thebes. 

84*  Give  an  accoant  of  Psammetichus  I.  What  great  work  was  attempted  b} 
Nechos  n.  f    What  led  to  the  Persian  invasion  ?    Its  result  ? 

35.  In  what  contest  was  Egypt  engaged  daring  the  remaining  dynasties  !  B; 
whom  was  it  aided  ?    Its  tin»T  "^nouest.  and  the  ffilfllment  of  EzekicPs -prophecy ' 
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3&  OiviUzation  of  the  Egyptians.  The  earlj 
population  and  ciyilization  of  Egypt  were  due  to  its  ex- 
traordinary fertility,  caused  by  the  annual  inundations  of 
the  Nile.  In  fact,  this  region  may  be  geographically 
described  as  the  yalley  of  that  riyer,  extending  about  500 
miles  from  north  to  south,  and  bounded  on  the  western 
side  by  a  rocky  ridge  sloping  into  the  Great  Desert,  and  on 
the  east  by  low  ranges  descending  to  the  Bed  Sea.  It  was 
anciently  divided  into  Upper,  Middle^  and  Lower  Egypt 

37.  Upper  Egypt,  or  the  ThsV-a-is,  as  it  was  often  called, 
included  the  narrow  yalley  in  the  extreme  southern  part. 
Its  capital  was  the  great  city  Thebes,  which,  in  the  time  of 
its  splendor,  is  said  to  haye  extended  oyer  twenty-three 
miles,  and  to  haye  had  one  hundred  gates.  The  ruins  of 
splendid  temples,  colossal  statues,  obelisks,  and  sphinxes 
still  bear  witness  to  its  wonderful  size  and  grandeur. 

38.  Middle  Egypt,  or  Heptan'omis,  as  it  was  called  on 
account*  of  its  seven  districts,  embraced  the  wider  portion 
of  the  Nile  basin  below  the  Thebais.  Its  capital  was 
Memphis,  the  City  of  the  Pharaohs  who  receiyed  and  pro- 
tected the  Israelites.  This  district  contains  the  finest  of  the 
pyramids,  which  are  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  Nile, 
tind  extend  for  a  distance  of  about  seventy  miles. 

39.  Lower  Egypt  consists  of  the  Delta  of  the  Nile,  an 
extremely  fertile  region,  and  anciently  very  populous.  The 
entire  population  of  Egypt  must  have  been  large  at  the 
earliest  periods.  It  has  been  estimated  at  seven  millions, 
under  the  Pharaohs.  The  construction  of  the  Great 
Pyramid,  it  is  said,  required  the  constant  employment  of 
100,000  men  for  more  than  twenty  years.    [^See  Note  10.] 

40.  The  Egyptians  were  a  brown  race,  and  were  divided 
into  seven  distinct  castes,  or  ranks, — of  which  the  priests 


36.  Caase  of  the  civilization  of  Egypt  f    Of  its  eztrsordiDary  fertility  r    Hon 
)8  ItB  Bituation  described  ?    Ho\7  was  It  divided  ? 

37.  Describe  Upper  Egrypt.    What  is  said  of  itft  capital,  Thebes  ! 

38.  How  is  Middle  Egypt  described  ? 

89.  Lower  Egypt  ?    What  estimate  is  given  of  the  population  of  ESTPt  ? 
40  The  Egyptians — their  color,  castes,  and  religion  ? 


RtllNS  OF  AN  EGYPTIAN  TEMPLE.     (Sti  p.  k 


:  MUC3  aiuirc  luniuu    iiuijj  a  ict-vuiKUi4i    uusc,  mm  Hie  aur- 

, ^  — -_  ,.hlch  Is  sculptured  the  symbal  known  lo  the  Greeks  »s  tho 

A^lhodaman,  a  winged  BUD.  or  scarabaus.     It  was  the  number  of  the  propvJons  thai 
Smined  for  Thebes  the  Homeric  epithet  of '  the  hundreii-jited  city/  "^Maitniitg'i  Land  o/ 
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and  warriors  were  the  most  honored;  next,  the  agricol- 
tnrists,  merchants^  mariners,  and  artisans;  while  shep- 
herds^ the  lowest  caste^  were  held  in  great  abomination. 
The  Egyptian  religion  was  a  gross  superstition,  the  lower 
orders  of  the  people  worshipping  the  most  degraded  ani- 
mals, idols,  &c.  Astrology  formed  a  prominent  part  of 
the  national  belief;  hence  their  close  observation  of  the 
heavenly  bodies. 

11.  Their  progress  in  the  mechanical  arts  was  consider- 
able, as  is  seen  in  the  inscriptions  on  the  monuments. 
The  weaving  of  cotton  and  linen  cloth,  working  in  copper 
and  brass,  and  pottery,  were  among  the  most  prominent 
branches  of  manufacture.  Agriculture  was  pursued  with 
great  skill  and  industry.  A  considerable  traffic  was  car- 
ried on  with  other  countries,  gold,  ivory,  ebony,  skins,  and 
slaves  being  brought  from  Ethiopia ;  incense  from  Arabia ; 
and  spices  from  India;  and  for  these  articles  were  ex- 
ported principally  grain  and  cloths.  This  commerce  was 
chiefly  carried  on  by  Greek  and  Phoenician  merchants, 
since  the  Egyptians  had  not  attained  any  skill  in  ship- 
building. 

42.  Much  advancement  was  made  also  in  the  fine  arts, 
painting,  sculpture,  and  music.  The  skill  in  architecture 
which  they  had  acquired  is  shown  by  the  magnificent 
edifices,  the  ruins  of  which  still  exist ;  such  as  the  tem- 
ples, pyramids,  obelisks,  &c.  These  exhibit  a  peculiar 
style,  but  are  very  remarkable  for  their  massive  grandeur 
and  regularity.  The  great  pyramids  were,  in  ancient  times, 
counted  among  the  wonders  of  the  world. 

43.  The  government  was  an  absolute  monarchy,  but  the 
priestly  caste  had  very  great  influence,  since  there  was  a 
close  union  between  the  government  and  religion  of  the 

41.  What  mechanic  arts  were  pnrsned?  Agriculture ?  Commerce?  How  car- 
ried on  ? 

43.  What  progress  had  the  Egyptians  made  in  painting,  eculptare,  &c.  f  Theii 
ftrchitectnre  f 

43.  How  is  their  government  described?  How  connected  with  rcligiou  ?  Oriifin 
of  the  custom  of  embalming:  ? 
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country.  There  were  religious  ceremonies  prescribed  for 
every  important  action,  and  these  even  the  kings  were 
obliged  to  observe.  The  general  belief  that  the  soul  would, 
after  a  certain  long  period,  return  to  the  body  from  which, 
at  death,  it  had  departed,  caused  great  care  to  be  taken  to 
preserve  the  body  from  decay.  Hence  the  custom  of  em- 
balming, and  hence  also  the  pyramids,  which  seem  to  have 
been  only  tombs,  constructed  by  the  kings,  to  preserve 
theii*  mortal  remains  from  decay.     [See  Note  11.] 

Ethiopia. 

44.  Directly  south  of  Egypt  lay  the  country  of  the 
Ethiopians,  a  nation  the  origin  of  which  is  lost  in  anti- 
quity. Its  capital,  Mer'o-e,  from  its  situation  on  the  upper 
Nile,  became  the  emporium  of  Arabia,  Egypt,  and  other 
great  nations  in  its  vicinity ;  and  Ethiopia  grew  to  be  one 
of  the  most  powerful  states  of  the  ancient  world  (about 
1000  B.  c.)  For  a  time  it  was  tributary  to  Egypt ;  but  (about 
750  B.  C.)  it  acquired  its  independence,  under  Sdb'acuSy  and 
m  its  turn  subdued  Egypt,  which  it  kept  under  its  sway 
about  sixty  years. 

45.  During  the  reign  of  Psammetichus,  240,000  Egyp- 
tians emigrated  to  Ethiopia,  and  settling  tiiere  added 
greatly  to  the  prosperity  of  the  State.  After  subduing 
Egypt,  Oambyses  invaded  Ethiopia ;  but  his  soldiers  suf- 
fered incredible  hardships  from  famine  in  the  deserts,  and 
having  reached  Meroe,  which  he  captured,  he  was  obliged 
to  relinquish  his  design  and  return  to  Egypt.  About  five 
centuries  later,  Ethiopia  was  conquered  by  the  Bomans. 

PH(E2iaOIA. 

46.  This  region,  bordering  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 

44.  Sitnation  of  Ethiopia  ?  Its  capital  f  To  wliat  coantry  was  it  tribatary  i 
cruder  what  kins^  did  it  achieve  its  independence  ? 

46.  What  emu:ration  took  place  from  Egypt  to  Ethiopia  f  What  monarch  at 
tempted  its  conqnest  ?    The  result  ?    When  conquered  by  the  Romans  ? 

46.  What  was  the  sitnation  of  Rioenicia  ?  For  what  noted  ?  What  Is  said  of 
Tyre  and  Sidon  ?  Which  were  the  most  ancient  colonies  of  the  Phtieni  clans  f 
^  bich  was  the  greatesi,  of  their  colonie*-  • 


< 
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Mediterranean  Sea,  is  noted  as  haying  contained  Sfdan 
and  7)irey  the  most  ancient  commercial  cities  mentioned 
in  history.  These  two  cities  were  independent,  each  being 
nnder  a  government  of  its  own.  They  were  not  only  cele- 
brated for  their  commerce,  bat  became  the  great  colonizing 
powers  of  the  ancient  world.  Their  most  ancient  colonies 
were  Ga'des  (now  Cadiz),  in  Spain^  and  XJ'tica,  in  Afirica. 
Some  of  the  earliest  settlements  in  Qreece  are  said  to  have 
been  made  by  Phoenicians.  The  greatest  of  their  colonies 
was  Car'thage,  on  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  founded 
by  Di'dOy  a  Tyrian  princess,  878  b.»o. 

47.  Their  manufactures  of  glass  and  linen,  perfdmes 
and  purple  dye,  were  sources  of  unbounded  wealth ;  and 
they  were  universally  considered  the  most  skilful  workmen 
in  gold,  silver,  ivory,  bronze,  &c.  Their  ships  visited  the 
most  remote  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  even 
passed  the  Straits  into  the  Atlantic,  reaching  Britain  and 
the  Cana'ries.    [See  Note  12,  end  of  Section.] 

48.  Sidon  (or  Zidon)  was  under  the  dominion  of  Tyre 
in  the  eighth  century,  when  the  country  was  invaded  by 
Shalmaneser,  king  of  Assyria.  It  then  submitted  to  the 
invader,  and  Tyre,  after  a  long  siege,  was  also  subdued. 
The  latter  was  besieged  and  taken  by  Nebuchadnez'zar 
(587  B.  c);  and  both  cities  were  afterward  reduced  by 
Cyrus  (638  B.  c.)  Having  revolted  against  the  Persians, 
in  351  B.  a,  Sidon  was  fired  by  its  own  inhabitants  and 
entirely  destroyed.  It  was,  however,  afterward  rebuilt; 
and  both  cities,  in  332  B.  c,  were  compelled  to  submit  to 
Aleosander  the  Great,  Tyre  yielding  to  the  conqueror  after 
a  determined  resistance  of  seven  months. 

Sybia  and  Palestine. 

49.  S3rzia  is  the  name  given  to  a  region  of  indefinite 


47   Sources  of  their  -wealth  f    To  what  conntrice  did  their  ehips  penc  trate  ? 

48.  What  iB  said  of  Sidon  ?    By  whom  were  Tyre  and  Sidon  conquered  in  the 
eiiAith  century  f    Oive  their  subsequent  history. 

49.  What  was  the  situatioc  of  Syria  ?    What  is  said  of  Damasru?  f    Who  were 
Its  most  noted  kings  ? 
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extent  situated  to  the  east  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  It 
was  called  by  the  Hebrews  Aram.  Damascus  was  the  old- 
est and  most  important  city^  and  seems  to  have  been  an 
important  place  eyen  in  the  times  of  Abraham,  while  in 
the  subsequent  history  of  the  Jews  it  became  quite  promi- 
nent. King  David  gained  a  great  victory  over  the  Syrians 
of  Damascus,  and  reduced  their  city.  It  afterward,  how- 
ever, regained  its  independence,  and  under  the  three  noted 
kings  named  Ben-hd'-dad  contended  repeatedly  with  Israel. 
Haz'-a-el  gained  important  victories  over  the  Israelites,  rav- 
aged their  territory,  and*  plundered  Jerusalem.  Damascus 
was  afterward  successively  subdued  by  the  Assyrians,  Per- 
sians, Macedonians,  and  Bomans. 

iW.  Palestine  was  situated  between  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  extending  about  145  miles 
from  north  to  south,  with  an  average  breadth  of  less 'than 
fifty  miles.  Yet  within  this  small  area  were  enacted  thi 
most  momentous  events  in  the  world's  history.  Pal'es 
tine  is  but  another  name  for  Philis'tia,  or  the  country  of 
the  PMlis'tineSy  those  fierce  idolaters,  with  whom  so  many 
and  so  long  wars  were  waged  by  the  Israelites.  Their  chief 
cities  were  Ash'dod  or  A-zo'-tus,  As'ke^loUj  Qath^  Gc^za^ 
and  JEk'-Ton^  all  noted  in  sacred  history. 

51.  Of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  nine  and  a  half  were 
located  to  the  west  and  two  and  a  half  to  the  east  of  the 
Jordan.  Into  this  region  they  had  been  led  by  Joshua^ 
Moses  being  only  permitted  to  catch  a  distant  glimpse  of 
the  promised  land.  After  the  death  of  Joshua,  followed 
the  period  of  the  Judges,  which  lasted  about  five  centuries. 
The  last  of  the  Judges  was  Samuel,  who,  when  the  people 
demanded  a  king,  anointed  Saul  (1095  b.  o.). 

52.  Saul  was  succeeded  by  David,  during  whose  reign 

60.  What  was  the  extent  of  PaleBtlnc  ?  What  is  said  of  the  PhiliBtinets  r  Give 
the  namee  or  their  chief  cities  ? 

51.  What  was  Ihe  location  of  the  twelve  tribeB  of  Israel  ?  Give  an  account  of 
their  early  history  there.    Who  was  their  first  king  ? 

62.  Bow  long  did  David  reign  ?  What  was  the  extent  of  the  klno^om  dnrlnj; 
his  reign  ?    What  was  the  character  of  Tiavld's  reiini  f 
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(from  1055  to  1016  B.  o.),  the  kingdom  of  Israel  stretched 
from  the  Mediterranean  Sea  to  the  Euphrates  Rirer,  and 
from  Syria  to  the  Bed  Sea ;  and  probably  contained  a  pop- 
ulation of  at  least  five  millions.  He  encouraged  navigation 
and  trade,  particularly  with  Tyre,  and  sought  to  instruct 
his  people  in  the  arts.  The  events  of  his  splendid  but 
troubled  reign,  with  a  minute  account  of  his  character  and 
conduct,  are  recorded  in  the  Bible  (2  Sam,  and  1  Chron.). 

53.  The  reign  of  Solomon  (1016-976  b.  c.)  was  the  most 
splendid  period  of  the  Jewish  history.  For  him  was  re- 
served the  honor  of  building  the  great  temple  of  Jehovah. 
He  formed  alliances  with  the  surrounding  nations,  opened 
an  active  trade  with  Egypt,  and,  to  facilitate  his  commer- 
cial objects,  erected  Tad'mor  in  the  desert,  which  after- 
ward became  so  renowned  as  Palmy'ra.  He  also  built  a 
superb  navy,  at  a  port  {E'zi'On'ge'her)  which  ho  established 
at  the  northern  part  of  the  Red  Sea.  The  history  of  his 
wisdom,  his  prosperity  and  wealth,  and  his  fall  into  idol- 
atry and  sin.  is  greatly  interesting  and  instructive.  (1  KingSy 
n.-XL) 

54.  After  the  death  of  Solomon,  the  kingdom  was  di- 
vided, in  consequence  of  the  tyranny  and  insolence  of  his 
son  Re-ho-bo^am,  against  whom  ten  tribes  revolted  and  fol- 
lowed Jer-o-ho'am,  who  established  himself  at  Slie!chemy  as 
king  of  Israel.  To  Eehoboam  were  thus  left  only  two 
tribes,  forming  the  kingdom  oijudah.  A  desultory  war 
was  maintained  between  the  two  divisions  during  most 
of  the  reign  of  Jeroboam,  which  lasted  twenty-two  years. 
(1  Kings,  xii) 

55.  Zsarael. — ^The  history  of  the  successive  kings  of  Israel 
is  a  sad  record  of  war  and  sin.  These  kings  were  noted 
only  for  their  wickedness  and  idolatry,  and  brought  upon 
the  people,  in  consequence,  the  severe  punishments  of  God 

53.  Describe  the  reign  of  Solomon. 

54.  What  caused  the  dlyision  of  the  kingdom  7    What  kingdoms  were  fhrmed  ? 
What  is  said  of  the  reigi  of  Jeroboam  ? 

55.  What  is  said  of  tb«>  kings  of  Israel  r    How  did  this  kingdom  end  f 
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It  was  terminated  by  the  inyasion  of  the  Assyrians^  to 
whom  the  last  king,  Ho-she^ay  was  compelled  to  surrender 
Samalriay  and  the  ten  tribes  were  carried  into  captivity 
(721  B.  c).  (2  EingSy  xyii.  6.)  Their  place  was  supplied  by 
Babylonian  settlers,  from  whom,  with  a  small  part  of  the 
Jewish  population,  was  derived  the  Samaritan  race. 

56.  Judah. — This  kingdom  lasted  135  years  longer. 
Most  of  its  kings  were  wicked  and  idolatrous ;  but  three 
reigns  were  marked  by  virtue  and  piety.  During  the  reign 
of  Je-hosh'a-phat  the  kingdom  was  in  a  more  prosperous 
condition  than  it  had  been  since  the  days  of  Solomon. 
HezekiaVs  reign  is  remarkable  for  the  invasion  of  Sen- 
nacherib, and  the  miraculous  destruction  of  his  army.  It 
was  on  this  occasion  that  the  shadow  on  the  sun-dial  was 
made  to  move  back  to  confirm  the  wavering  faith  of  Heze 
kiah.    (2  Kings,  xx.  9.) 

57.  The  last  king  was  Zed-e-Mah,  during  whose  reign 
Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  took  Jerusalem,  and 
destroyed  it,  sending  the  unfortunate  monarch  in  chains 
to  Babylon,  whither  were  also  transported  the  miserable 
inhabitants  (586  b.  c).  The  temple  was  razed  to  the  ground 
(2  Kings,  xxxv.)  ;*  and  for  more  than  fifty  years  the  holy 
city  perished,  except  in  the  memory  of  the  heart-broken 
exiles.  The  restoration  of  the  Jews  took  place  in  536  b.  o., 
in  pursuance  of  an  edict  of  Cyrus,  the  great  Persiau 
monarch.    (2  Ghron.  xxxv.  22,  and  Kzra,  i.) 

CHRONOLOGICAL  RECAPITULATION. 

B.  C. 

2700.  Menes,  king  of  Egypt 

3000.  Invasion  of  Egypt  by  the  Hyksos,  or  Shepherd  Kings. 

1867.  Settlement  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt 

1733.  Birth  of  Moses. 

*  See  also  2  ChrotUdes^  xxxrL  11-21,  and  JeranUih^  xxzix. 


56.  How  much  longer  did  Jadab  last  ?  What  H  said  of  the  reign  of  Jehosba- 
pbat  ?  What  noted  events  of  Hezekiab*s  reign  are  mentioned  ? 

5T.  Who  was  the  last  king?  What  was  bis  ikte?  By  whom  was  Jemsalom 
destroyed  ?    How  and  when  were  the  Jews  revered  ? 
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1700.  Babylon,  the  capital  of  the  Chaldees. 

1652.  Exodus  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt    [See  Note  13.] 

1612.  Death  of  Moses. 

1444  Syria  sabdued  by  the  Egyptians,  under  Thotmes  IL 

1320.  Rameses  the  Qreat,  king  of  Egypt 

1095.  Saul,  the  first  king  of  IsraeL 

1055.  Dayid  begins  to  reign  over  IsraeL 

1015.  Accession  of  Solomon. 

975.  Secession  of  the  Ten  Tribes,  and  the  diyision  «)f  the  kingdom 

971.  Jerusalem  taken  by  Shishak,  king  of  Egypt 

878.  Carthage  founded  by  the  Tynans. 

750.  Sabacus  restores  the  independence  of  Ethiopia. 
747.  Era  of  Nabonassar. 

721.  Samaria  taken — and  end  of  the  Kingdom  of  Israel. 

720.  The  Lydians  settle  in  Asia  Minor. 

625.  Taking  of  Nineveh  by  the  Medes. 

610.  Famous  battle  between  the  armies  of  Alyattes  and  Gyazares. 

586.  Destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  the  captivitv 

of  the  Jews. 

587.  Tyre  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 

568.  Commencement  ofthe  reign  of  GroBsus. 

554.  CroBsus  taken  prisoner  by  Gyrus. 

538.  Babylon  taken  by  Gyrus. 

536.  Restoration  ofthe  Jews  by  an  edict  of  CyruB. 

525.  Pelusium  taken,  and  Egypt  subdued  by  Cambyses. 


KEVIBW  QUESTIONS. 

PAOl 

1.  Whaterents  fanmediately  Ibllowed  the  Deluge  f 1] 

3.  Name  the  moBt  ancient  monarchies 11 

3.  Giye  an  acconnt  of  the  efitabllshment  of  the  Babylonian  monarchy IS 

4.  Who  were  the  Chaldees  f 18 

5.  What  is  meant  by  the  Bra  of  Nabonassar  ? 13 

6.  What  were  the  principal  events  of  Nebnchadnezzar*s  reign  f 14 

7.  Belate  the  sabseqnent  history  of  Babylon 14 

8.  Give  an  account  ofthe  fbnndation  of  the  Assyrian  Empire 14 

9.  Mention  the  most  noted  of  its  monarchs 16-16 

10.  What  were  the  principal  events  of  their  reigns  ? 16-16 

11.  How  did  the  Empire  terminate  ?    Its  last  king  7 16 

12.  Give  an  acconnt  ofthe  rise  ofthe  Median  Empire 16 

18.  What  led  to  the  foundation  ofthe  Pcreian  Empire  J 17 

14.  Who  were  the  Lydians,  and  where  did  they  settle  f 17 

16  Name  their  most  noted  kings 17-18 

16.  Relate  the  principal  events  of  their  reigns 17-lS 
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17.  Qj  whom  was  the  IjdiJUimoiiaicliyoTertQxnedt..... 18 

18.  For  what  WM  CroBsiu  noted  r 18 

19.  State  the  soarces  of  Elgyptlan  history 19 

90.  What  portion  of  it  is  involved  In  obscnrity  f 19 

21.  Who  were  the  most  noted  kings  of  Egypt  ? 20-21 

22.  What  were  the  moet  important  events  of  their  reigns  f 20-21 

2S.  What  great  work  was  undertaken  by  Nekao  f 21 

24.  Who  was  the  last  of  the  26th  Dynai*ty? 21 

25.  By  whom  was  Egypt  Bubdded  in  525  b.  o. !  . . ; 21 

26.  Give  a  sketch  of  its  history  for  the  next  two  centaries 21 

27.  What  prophecy  has  been  Ihllilled  in  its  history? 21 

28.  Giveasketchof  the  geography  of  B^gypt 2*2 

29.  Describe  the  civilization,  government,  &c.,  of  the  Bgyptlans 22-23 

30.  What  powerfhl  state  south  of  E^TPt  f    Itscapitair 24 

31.  Qive  a  sketch  of  its  history 24 

32.  Which  were  the  most  noted  commercial  cities  of  antiquity  t 25 

83.  Mention  their  most  important  colony 25 

84.  What  were  the  sources  of  their  wealth  ? 25 

85.  Give  a  sketch  of  their  history 25 

86.  Give  a  brief  account  of  Syria  and  Damascus 26 

87.  Where  did  the  Philistines  dwell  ?    Their  chief  cities  1 26 

38.  Mention  the  most  noted  events  in  the  history  of  Palestine 96-27 

39.  What  was  the  extent  of  the  Jewish  kingdom  during  the  reign  of  David  ?        27 

40.  What  were  the  chief  events  of  Solomon's  reign  f 27 

41.  Into  what  separate  kingdonis  was  Israel  afterward  divided  ? 27 

42.  Give  a  sketch  of  the  history  ol  the  kingdom  of  Israel 27-28 

48.  How  did  it  end  ? 28 

44.  Give  an  outline  of  thehistory  of  Judah 28 

45.  During  whose  reign  was  the  miracle  of  the  sun-dial  r 28 

46.  What  terminated  the  kingdom  of  Judah  ? 28 

47.  How  and  when  were  the  Jews  restored  to  their  own  country  ? 28 

48.  What  is  the  oldest  date  referred  to  in  ancient  history  ? 28 

49.  Isit  reliable? 19 

50.  What  were  the  principal  events  between  2000  b.  o.  and  1500  b.  c.  ? 2^20 

51.  What  were  the  chief  events  between  1500  b.  o.  and  1000  b.  c.  ? 29 

52.  What,  between  1000  b.  c.  and  500  b.  c.  ? 2i) 

58.  Name  the  different  kingdoms  treated  of  in  this  section  in  the  order  of 

their  foundation l*-2g 

64.  State  the  geographical  sitnation  of  each.    (See  Map,  p.  12.) 19 

W.  What  was  the  capital  of  each?    (See  Map,  p.  12.) 13 


i<r  O  T  E  s. 

1.  Tbe  Disperston  (p.  0,  ^  1).— The  place  where  the  Bible  nftrntlye  statefl 
that  the  ark  rested  after  the  delage,  the  starting-point  for  the  sons  of  Noah,  is 
Mount  Ararat.  After  the  most  careful  investigations,  the  moontain  mass  of  Lit- 
tle Bokhara,  and  Western  Thibet,  is  agreed  upon  as  the  place  whence  the  human 
race  issued.  Here  the  largest  rivers  of  Asia— the  Indus,  the  Oxus,  and  the  Jax- 
artes— take  their  rise.  From  this  as  a  center,  the  fiunilies  of  Shem,  Ham,  and 
Japhet  were  dispersed.  The  fbmily  of  Ham,  from  whom  the  people  of  Phoenicia, 
of  Egypt,  and  Ethiopia  were  descended,  was  the  first  to  leave  the  common  cen- 
ter. Of  the  four  sons  of  Ham,  the  race  of  Cush  has  been  identified  with  the 
Ethiopians,  the  Egyptians  with  Misraim,  the  Libyans  with  Phut,  and  Canaan  with 
the  Phoenicians,  together  with  aU  the  tribes  lying  between  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Dead  Seas  before  the  settlement  of  the  Hebrews.  The  race  of  Shem  was  the 
next  to  leave  the  country  in  which  the  descendants  of  Noah  dwelt  after  the  flood. 
They  occupied  the  countries  extending  flrom  Mesopotamia  to  the  southern  part  of 
Arabia,  and  from  the  Mediterranean  Sea  to  the  country  beyond  the  Tigris.  In 
many  places,  as  the  country  bordered  by  the  Oxus,  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  and  a  part 
of  India,  the  Cashlte  race  was  probably  expelled  first  by  the  descendants  of  Shem, 
and  by  the  Aryans,  the  sons  of  Japhet.  Of  the  descendants  of  Shem,Eber  was  the 
progenitor  of  the  Hebrews,  Joktau  of  the  Arabs,  Lud  of  the  people  of  Lydia.  The 
race  of  Japhet  was  the  last  to  leave  their  home.  They  migrated  to  the  south, 
crossed  the  Hindoo  Koosh,  and  entered  India,  subjugating  the  earlier  Hamitic 
tribes,  and  to  the  west,  over  the  most  of  Europe,  and  became  the  progenitors  of 
the  Sanskrits,  Greeks,  Romans,  Persians,  and  the  Teutonic  tribes. 

2.  Comparative  Phllolosjr  (p.  9,  t  1).— The  descendants  of  the  sons 
of  Noah  included  only  the  white  race,  who,  speaking  the  same  language  in  the  land 
of  Shinar,  were  dispersed  in  consequence  of  the  conf^ion  of  tongues  at  the  build- 
ing of  the  Tower  of  Babel.  The  negroes  in  the  days  of  the  Ptiaraohs,  and  the 
yellow  and  red  races,  have  no  mention  in  the  sacred  narrative.  The  results  of  com- 
parative philology  teach  that  in  every  language  there  are  three  distinct  epochs: 
the  mtmosyUdbic,  the  offglutincUive,  and  the  inflected.  The  monosyllabic  languages 
consist  only  of  simple  words  expressing  the  idea,  or  notion,  independent  of  their 
relations  to  other  words,  as  the  ancient  Chinese.  The  agglutinated  languages,  in 
which  two  roots  are  joined  together  to  form  words,  one  of  them  losing  its  indepen- 
dent meaning  and  becoming  subsidiary  to  the  other,  have  received  the  name  of 
Turanian t  which  comprise  ail  the  languages  spoken  in  Europe  and  Asia  not  includ- 
ed under  the  Aryan  or  Semitic  families.  The  inflected  languages,  in  which  the 
roots  coalesce,  so  that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  retains  its  substantive  inde- 
pendence, have  been  divided  into  two  great  families,  the  Semitic  and  the  Indo- 
European,  Aryan,  or  Japhetic.  The  Semitic  languages  embrace  the  valley  of  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates,  Syria  and  Arabia.  It  should  not  be  inferred  from  this  that 
the  name  Semitic  was  restricted  to  those  countries  peopled  by  the  race  of  Shem, 
for  a  large  part  of  the  Hamitic  nations  spoke  the  Semitic  languages.  The  Indo- 
European  embraced  the  countries  extending  from  the  plains  of  India,  across  the 

.  plateau  of  Iran,  and  the  highlands  of  Armenia,  into  Europe,  of  which  it  covers  nearly 
the  whole  surface.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  from  this  brief  survey  that  the  results  of 
comparative  philology  are  in  substantial  accord  with  the  narrative  of  the  Bible; 
that  the  races  were  originally  one;  that  they  emigrated-  from  a  region  of  Central 
Asia,  at  tbe  east  of  the  Caspian  and  northwest  of  India;  that  they  were  originally 
a  pastoral  people,  gradually  changing  their  habits  as  they  descended  into  the  plains 
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of  the  Indus  and  the  Euphrates.  The  method  of  Investigation,  as  applied  to  the 
Aryan,  is  as  follows:  It  is  found  that  the  names  of  many  common  objects  are  the 
same  in  all  the  fEunilies  of  the  languages  of  this  stock,  and  it  would  be  unreason- 
able to  suppose  that  two  nations  widely  separated  would  have  independently  selected 
the  same  name  for  the  same  object.  Thus  the  word  for  house  in  Greek  is  doVof  t  in 
Latin  domtu,  in  Sanskrit  dama,  in  Zend  demana^  from  which  root  comes  our  word 
domestic.  From  the  fact  that  the  same  word  was  used  by  all  these  different  nations 
to  designate  the  same  object,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  the  ancient  Aryans  lived  in 
houses.  In  this  way  the  early  history  of  a  people  extending  far  beyond  any 
authentic  records  possessed  by  man,  has  been  partially  restored.  For  a  further 
investigation  of  this  subject,  the  pupil  is  referred  to  Max  MUUer^s  Science  of  Lan- 
guage. 

3.  Chaldea  (p.  9,  ^  8).— '<  The  Chaldean  monarchy  had  from  the  first  an  arcAi- 
tectural  character.  Babylon,  Erech,  or  OrchoQ,  Accad,  and  Calneh,  were  founded  by 
Nimrod.  Ur  was  from  an  early  date  a  city  of  importance.  The  attempt  to  build  a 
tower  ^  which  should  reach  to  heaven,'  made  here  (Gen.  xi.  4.),  was  in  accordance 
with  the  general  spirit  of  the  Chaldean  people.  Out  of  such  simple  and  rude  ma- 
terials as  brick  and  bitumen,  vast  edifices  were  constructed,  pyramidical  in  de- 
sign, but  built  in  steps  or  stages  of  considerable  altitude.  Other  arts  also  flour- 
ished. Letters  were  iu  use  ;  and  the  baked  bricks  employed  by  the  royal  build- 
ers, had  commonly  a  legend  in  their  center.  Gems  were  cut,  polished,  and  en- 
graved with  representations  of  human  forms,  portrayed  with  spirit.  Metals  of 
many  kinds  were  worked,  and  fashioned  into  arms,  ornaments,  and  implements. 
Textile  fabrics  of  a  delicate  tissue  were  manufactured.  Commerce  wa3  carried  on 
with  the  neighboring  nations  both  by  land  and  sea :  the  '  ships  of  Ur,'  visiting 
the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  perhaps  those  of  the  ocean  beyond  it.  The 
Btudy  of  astronomy  commenced,  and  observations  of  the  heavenly  bodies  were 
made  and  carefully  recorded." — Rawlinson's  Ancient  History. 

4.  Babylon  (p.  11,  IT  4). — *'  The  descriptions  of  Babylon  which  have  come 
down  to  us  in  classical  writers,  are  derived  chiefly  from  two  sources,  the  works  of 
Herodotus  and  of  Ctesias.  These  authors  were,  both  of  them,  eye-witnesses  of  the 
glories  of  Babylon— not,  indeed,  at  their  highest  point,  but  before  they  had  greatly 
declined — and  left  accounts  of  the  city  and  its  chief  buildings,  which  the  historians 
and  geographers  of  later  times  were,  for  the  most  part,  content  to  copy.  According 
to  Herodotus,  the  city,  which  was  built  on  both  sides  of  the  Euphrates,  formed  a 
vast  square,  enclosed  within  a  double  line  of  high  walls,  the  extent  of  the  outer 
circuit  being  about  fifty-six  miles.  The  entire  area  included  wotUd  thus  have  been 
about  two  hundred  square  miles.  Herodotus  appears  to  imply  that  this  whole 
space  was  covered  with  houses,  which,  he  observes,  were  frequently  three  or  four 
stories  high.  They  were  laid  out  in  straight  streets  crossing  each  other  at  right 
angles,  the  cross  streets  leading  to  the  Euphrates,  being  closed  at  the  river  end 
with  brazen  gates,  which  allowed  or  prevented  access  to  the  quays  wherewith  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates  were  lined  along  its  whole  course  through  the  city.  In 
each  division  of  the  town,  Herodotus  says,  there  was  a  fortress  or  stronghold,  con- 
sisting in  the  one  case  of  the  royal  palace,  in  the  other  of  the  great  temple  of 
Belus.  *  *  *  The  two  portions  of  the  city  were  united  by  a  bridge,  composed 
of  a  series  of  stone  piers  with  movable  platforms  of  wood  stretching  from  one  pier 
to  another." — Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible. 

5«  Berosos  (p.  11,  i*  6).— "Even  among  his  contemporaries,  Berosus  en- 
joyed the  reputation  of  great  wisdom  ;  nay,  what  is  more  strange  still,  a  statue 
was  ertcted  to  him  even  at  Athens.    He  was  a  Chaldean,  and  no  doubt,  an  astrouo- 
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mer  or  astrologer.    We  see  from  liis  fragments  thatbewMS  very  truthful  man." 
— Niebuhr.^Zeetures  on  AncUnt  HMory, 

6*  Nlneveli  (p.  16,  IT  19).—"  Traditions  of  the  unrivaled  size  and  magnificence 
of  Nineveh  were  equally  &miliar  with  the  Greek  and  Bomau  writers,  and  to  the 
Arab  geographers.  But  the  city  had  fkllen  so  completely  into  decay  before  the 
period  of  authentic  history,  that  no  description  of  it,  or  even  of  any  of  its  monu> 
ments,  is  to  be  found  in  any  ancient  author  of  trust.  Diodorus  Sicnlns  asserts 
that  the  city  formed  a  quadrangle  of  no  less  than  sixty  miles  in  circuit,  and  was 
surrounded  by  wiJls  one  hundred  feet  high,  broad  enough  lor  three  chariots  to 
drive  abreast  upon  them,  and  defended  by  fifteen  hundred  towers,  each  two  hun- 
dred feet  in  height.  ******  Herodotus  speaks  of  the  Tigris,  as  '  the 
river  upon  which  the  town  of  Nineveh  formerly  stood.'  He  must  have  passed,  in 
bis  journey  to  Babylon,  very  near  the  site  of  the  city— perhaps  actually  over  it. 
So  accurajie  a  recorder  of  what  he  saw  would  scarcely  have  omitted  to  mention,  if 
not  to  describe,  any  ruins  of  importance  that  might  have  existed  there.  Not  two 
centuries  had  then  elapsed  since  the  fall  of  the  city.  Equally  conclusive  proof  of 
its  condition  is  afforded  by  Xenophon,  who,  with  the  ten  thousand  Greeks,  encamped 
during  his  retreat,  on  or  very  near  its  site  (b.  c.  401).  The  very  name  had  then 
been  forgotten,  or,  at  least,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  acquainted  with  it." 
— Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible, 

7.  Clelipse  of  Thales  (p.  18,  IT  25).—'*  On  the  refusal  of  A.lyattes  to  give 
up  his  suppliants  when  Oyaxares  sent  to  demand  them  of  him,  war  broke  out  be- 
tween the  Lydians  and  the  Medes,  and  continued  for  five  years,  with  various  suc- 
cess. In  the  course  of  it,  the  Medes  gained  many  victories  over  the  Lydians, 
and  the  Lydians  also  gained  many  victories  over  the  Medes.  Beside  their  other  bat- 
tles there  was  one  night  engagement.  As,  however,  the  balance  had  not  inclined 
In  fkvor  of  either  nation,  another  combat  took  place  in  the  sixth  year,  in  the  course 
of  which,  just  as  the  battle  was  gro\^ng  warm,  day  was  on  a  sudden  changed  into 
night.  This  event  had  been  foretold  by  Thales,  the  Milesian,  who  forewarned  the 
lonians  of  it,  fixing  for  it  the  very  year  in  which  it  actually  took  place.  The 
Medes  and  Lydians,  when  they  observed  the  change,  ceased  fighting,  and  were 
alike  anxious  to  have  terms  of  peace  agreed  on." — Rawlinsan's  Herodotus. 

8.  Antiquity  of  Bsypt  (p.  19,  f  28).— ''If  Egypt  is  not  the  oldest  civil- 
ized nation  of  antiquity,  it  may  vie  with  any  other  known  in  history;  and  the 
records  of  its  civilization,  left  by  the  monuments,  unquestionably  date  far  before 
those  of  any  other  cx)untry.  But  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile  were  not 
the  most  ancient  of  mankind,  they  evidently  derived  their  origin  from  Asia;  and 
the  parent  stock,  from  which  they  were  a  very  early  offset,  claim  a  higher  antiquity 
in  thd  history  of  the  human  race.  Their  skull  shows  them  to  have  been  of  the  Cau- 
casian stock,  and  distinct  from  the  African  tribes  westward  of  the  Nile ;  and  they  are 
evidently  related  to  the  oldest  races  of  Central  Asia." — Rawlinson. 

9«  Olrcnmnavigation  of  Afk*iea  (p.  21,  ^  34).—"  Neco  next  fitted  out 
some  ships,  in  order  to  discover  if  Africa  was  circumnavigable;  for  which  purpose 
he  engaged  the  services  of  certain  PhGBUlcian  mariners;  and  he  has  the  honor  of 
having  been  the  first  to  ascertain  the  peninsular  form  of  that  continent,  about 
twenty-one  centuries  before  Bartolomeo  Diaz  and  Yasco  de  Gama." — Rawlinson. 

10*  Ancient  Egypt  (p.  22,  %  89).— "  Thousands  of  years  have  passed  since 
the  foundation  of  the  first  Egyptian  dynasty.  The  pyramids  have  seen  the  Old 
Empire,  the  Hyksos  monarchs,  the  New  Empire,  the  Persian,  the  Macedonian,  the 
Boman,  the  Mohammedan.  They  have  stood  while  the  heavens  themselves  have 
qhan^ed.  They  were  already '  five  hundred  years  old  when  the  Southern  Cross  dis- 
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appeared  from  the  horizon  of  the  countries  of  the  Baltic'  The  pole-star,  itself,  is 
a  newcomer  to  them.  Well  may  Humboldt,  referring  to  these  incidents,  remark 
that '  the  past  seems  to  be  visibly  nearer  to  us  when  we  thus  connect  its  measure- 
ment  with  great  and  memorable  events.'  No  country  has  had  such  a  varied  his- 
tory as  this  birth-place  of  European  civilization.  Through  the  darkness  of  fifty 
centuries,  we  may  not  be  able  to  discern  the  motives  of  men,  but  through  periods 
very  much  longer,  we  can  demonstrate  the  conditions  of  nature.  If  nations,  in 
one  sense,  depend  on  the  former,  in  a  higher  sense  they  depend  on  the  latter.  It 
was  not  without  reason  that  the  Egyptians  took  the  lead  in  Mediterranean  civiliza- 
tion. The  geographical  structure  of  their  country  surpasses  even  its  hoary  monu- 
ments in  teaching  us  the  conditions  under  which  that  people  were  placed.  Na- 
ture is  a  surer  guide  than  the  traces  of  man,  whose  works  are  necessarily  transi- 
tory. The  aspect  of  Egypt  has  changed  again  and  again ;  its  structure,  since 
man  has  inhabited  it,  never.  The  fields  have  disappeared,  but  thei  land  re- 
mains."— Draper.— History  of  the  InteUectual  Development  of  Europe. 

11«  JBgrjrptian  Custom  of  Embalming  tlie  Dead  (p.  24,1143).— 
According  to  the  Egyptian  doctrine  of  transmigration,  the  soul  of  man  was  des- 
tined to  pass  throngh  the  bodies  of  different  animals,  and  at  the  end  of  three 
thousand  years,  to  return  and  inhabit  a  human  form ;  but  the  cycle  cotdd  not 
commence  till  the  body  began  to  perish  ;  hence,  say  many  historians,  arose  the 
practice  of  embalming  the  dead.  The  greatest  attention  was  bestowed  upon  this 
work,  which  was  enforced  by  severe  aind  sacred  laws.  Many  hands  were  employed 
in  the  ceremony  ;  some  drew  .the  brain  through 'the  nostrils  ;  others  opened  the 
side  and  took  out  aJi  thd  softer  parts  of  the  body  ;  others  then  filled  the  cavities 
with  spices  and  drugs.  After  a  cert^n  time,  the  body  was  wrapped  in  fine  linen, 
dipped  in  gum,  and  impregnated  with  perfumes.  Finally,  it  was  delivered  to  the 
relatives,  who  put  it  in  an  open  chest,  and  placed  it  upright  against  the  wall  of  a 
sepulcher. 

12.  Phoenician  Commerce,  etc.  (p.  25,  ^47).— "The  Phoenician  com- 
merce was  chiefly  a  carrying  trade  ;  but  there  were  also  a  few  productions  of  their 
own  in  which  their  traffic  was  considerable.  The  most  famous  of  these  was  the 
purple  dye;  which  they  obtained  from  two  shell-fish,  the  huccinum,  and  the  murex, 
and  by  the  use  of  which  they  gave  a  high  value  to  their,  textile  £abrics.  Another 
was  glass,  whereof  they  claimed  the  discovery,  and  which  they  manufactured 
into  various  articles  of  use  and  ornament.  They  were  also  skillftd  in  metallurgy; 
and  their  bronzes,  their  gold  and  silver  vessels,  and  other  works  in  metal,  had  a 
high  repute.  Altogether,  they  have  a  claim  to  be  considered  one  of  the  most  in- 
genious of  the  nations  of  antiquity,  though  we  must  not  ascribe  to  them  the  in- 
vention of  letters,  or  the  possession  of  any  remarkable  artistic  talent." — Bawlin- 
son's  Ancient  History. 

13.  J'ei^'lsliL  Cbronology  (p.  29), — Ttere  has  been  considerable  discussion 
jn  regard  to  the  important  epochs  in  the  sacred  history  of  the  Jews.  The  chronology 
of  Usher  cannot,  in  face  of  the  results  of  modern  research  and  discovery,  be  ac- 
cepted as  indisputably  correct.  Dr.  Smith  remarks  [Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  Art. 
Chr<ynology\,  "We,  therefore,  take  b.  c.  1652,  2a  the  most  satisfactory  date  of  the 
Exodus."  The  four  hundred  and  thirty  years  of  sojourn,  he  thinks,  commenced 
when  Abraham  entered  Palestine,  and  hence  the  latter  event  occurred  b.  o.  2082. 
Also,  ''the  temple  of  Solomon  was  destroyed  on  the  nineteenth  year  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, in  the  fifth  month  of  the  Jewish  ye.ir.  In  Ptolemy's  Canon,  this  year 
is  current  in  the  proleptic  Julian  year,  b.  c.  586,  and  the  fifth  month  maybe  con- 
sidered as  about  equal  to  August  of  that  year."  These  points  being  fixed,  the  re- 
maining  chronology  may.readily  be  established. 
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SEOnON  II. 

PeBSIA,  GbBECE,  AKD  MAOEDOinA. 

From  ths  Foundation  of  the  Persian  Empire  to  the  OonqueMi  of 

Oreeee  by  the  Bomam, 

1.  Persia,  at  first  of  small  extent,  under  Cyrus  became 
a  vast  empire  extending  from  the  iBgean  (e-ge'an)  Sea  be- 
yond the  Euphra'tes;  and  included,  besides  the  original 
territory,  Media,  Assyria,  Babylonia,  Asia  Minor,  and  Syria. 
All  these  countries  were  subdued  by  Cyrus  in  the  short 
space  of  twenty-nine  years  (558-529  b.  c.)  ;  so  great  were 
the  activity,  enterprise,  and  address  of  that  extraordinary 
man.  His  death  took  place  during  an  expedition  against 
the  Mas-sag' e-tcB,  {g  like  j\)  a  barbarous  tribe  living  east  of 
the  Caspian;*  and  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Gam-by' ses. 

2.  The  reign  of  Cambyses  lasted  nine  years,  its  chief 
event  being  the  invasion  and  conquest  of  Egypt  (525  b.  c), 
in  which  country  he  played  the  part  of  a  ruthless  tyrant 
A  large  army  which  he  despatched  against  the  temple  of 
Ammon  in  an  oasis  of  the  Desert  {Si-wah')  perished  in  a 
simoom.  He  cruelly  murdered  his  brother  Smer'dis;  but 
an  impostor,  under  the  name  of  Smerdis,  usurped  the  throne 
of  Persia,  during  his  absence  in  Egypt;  and  a  short  time 
after  this  the  death  of  Cambyses  took  place  in  consequence 
of  a  wound  which  he  receded  from  his  own  sword  while 


•  See  Aotee  1  and  %,  end  qftke  Section. 


Map  (^ubstionb.— (See  Frogreesive  Map  No.  1.)  Name  the  principal  divisions  ol 
/^sia  Minor.  What  region  southeast  of  the  Enzine  Sea?  What  mountains  between 
llie  Eozine  and  Caspian  Seas  ?  What  country  south  of  the  Caspian  ?  What  people 
(krther  east  f  What  rivers  tributary  to  the  Sea  of  Aral  ?  WTiat  country  between  ? 
Wliat  river  bounded  the  Persian  Empire  on  the  cast  ?  Its  chief  tributaries  ?  To 
what  water  was  the  Indus  tributary?  What  desert  region  north  of  the  Erythneau 
Sea?  Where  was  Persepolis ?  Whatcountry  northwest  of  the  Enxine  Sea?  What 
counnysouth  of  the  Danube  River  ? 

1.  What  was  the  extent  of  Persia  under  Cyrus?    What  countries  did  it  cum 
priae  ?    when  and  bow  did  the  death  of  Cyrus  occur  ? 

2.  What  was  the  length  of  Cambyses'  reign  ?  What  were  its  chief  events  ?  Wha* 
were  the  circomstaQcee  of  bis  deatih  ^ 
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mounting  his  horse. — This  king  appears  to  haye  been  the 
A-Jias-u-e'rus  spoken  of  id  Ezra. 

3.  Smerdis,  the  impostor^  on  the  discovery  of  the  fraud, 
was  quickly  deposed  by  the  Persian  nobles,  who  elected  J9a- 
rius  Ly  called  Hys-tas'pes,  as  king.  This  monarch  was 
actiye  and  successful.  During  the  thirty-six  years  of  his 
reign  (521-485  B.  o.)  he  perfected  the  organization  of  the 
empire,  dividing  it  into  twenty  provinces,  over  which  he 
placed  governors  called  by  the  Persians  satraps,  and  select- 
ed as  his  capital  Susain  the  spring;  Ecbat'ana  in  sum- 
mer; and  Babylon  in  the  winter.  The  most  important 
wars  which  he  waged  were  those  against  the  Scythians  and 
the  Greeks. 

4.  With  an  immense  army  he  crossed  the  Bos'porus  by 
means  of  a  bridge  of  boats,  and  advanced  against  the 
Scythians,  a  barbarous  race  dweUing  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Danube,  in  what  is  now  European  Turkey.  The  expe- 
dition was  unsuccessful ;  and  leaving  a  force  to  conquer 
Thrace,  he  returned  to  Persia,  and  marched  his  army  to 
the  East,  extending  his  authority  as  far  as  the  Indus.  The 
lo'nians,  a  Grecian  colony  dwelling  on  the  western  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  having  revolted,  and  having  been  assisted  by 
some  of  the  Greeks,  who  took  Sardis  and  burnt  it,  he  de- 
termined to  bring  the  whole  of  Greece  under  his  authority. 
In  two  expeditions,  however,  he  was  entirely  defeated,  and 
while  preparing  for  a  third  died,  485  B.  c. 

5.  Xebxes  I.  (zerafez),  the  son  and  successor  of  Darius, 
renewed  the  attempt  to  subdue  the  Grecian  States,  col- 
lecting a  vast  army  and  fleet  for  the  purpose;  but  he 
alBO  was  defeated,  and  after  a  reign  of  twenty  years,  trans- 
raitted  the  enterprise  to  his  son  Ar-tax-erx'es  /.,  who  was 
compelled  finally  to  make  peace  with  the  Greeks,  after  the 
war  had  continued  about  fifty  years  (449  b.  c).    The  sub- 

3.  Who  Bucceeded  Smerdis  the  impostor?    What  is  Mid  of  Darian  I.  ? 

4.  How  did  his  war  against  the  Scythians  result  ?    That  against  the  Greeks  ? 

5.  Who  renewed  the  attempt  ?  Under  whose  reign  did  the  war  end  ?  Who  was 
the  last  king  of  Persia?  By  whom  was  he  snbdnea?  How  long  had  the  Persiai 
Qmplre  lasteu  7 
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sequent  history  of  Persia  is  of  no  importance  except  as  it  is 
connected  with  that  of  the  Greeks.  The  last  king  was  Darius 
llLy  called  Cod-^-man'nuSy  who  was  subdued  by  Alexander 
the  Great,  and  Persia  became  a  part  of  the  Macedonian 
Empire^  having  lasted  a  little  over  two  centuries.    (329 

B.  0.) 

C  The  Persians,  at  first,  and  until  after  the  reign  of 
Cyrus,  were  a  hardy  race,  of  simple  manners,  and  great 
courage  in  war;  but  subsequently  they  became,  like  the 
Medes,  soft  and  effeminate,  losing  their  bold  hardihood, 
and  becoming  entirely  corrupted  by  luxury  and  vicious 
indulgence.  Their  religion  was,  before  the  conquest  of  the 
Medes,  a  simple  worship  of  the  Spirit  of  Good  ( O-ro-mas'des), 
and  a  belief  in  an  Evil  Spirit  {Ah'ri-man)  to  be  hated  and 
shunned.  They  afterward  became  converts  to  the  religion 
of  Zo-ro-as'ter,  and  worshipped  the  element  of  fire,  under 
priests  called  Ma-gu  The  impostor  Smerdis  belonged  to 
the  Magian  priesthood.    [See  JVote  3,  end  of  the  Sectio?L] 

Gbeeoe. 

7.  The  country  known  in  history  as  Greece  anciently 
consisted  of  three  quite  distinct  parts :  the  first  in  the 
north,  composed  of  Thes'sa-ly  and  E-pl'rus  j  the  second,  in 
the  middle,  called  Hel'las,  which  was  the  most  important 
part ;  and  the  third,  the  peninsula  forming  the  southern 
portion  of  the  country,  called  Pel-o-pon-ne'sus  (now 
called  Mo-re'a).  To  these  was  afterward  added  Mace- 
do'nia,  which  was  situated  to  the  north  of  Thessaly  and 

Map  Ousstions.  (See  Progreseiye  Map.  No.  3).— What  was  the  Bitoation  of  Hcl« 
las  ?  Peloponnesas  ?  Epiras  ?  Thessaly  ?  Macedonia  ?  What  were  the  divisions 
of  Hellas  f  Of  Peloponnesus  ?  What  was  the  capital  of  Laconia  ?  Messenia  ?  Elis  ? 
Argolis  ?  Attica  ?  Name  the  principal  towns  of  Bceotia.  What  town  in  Achaia  ? 
Phocis  f  Bnboea  ?  Epims  ?  What  town  near  the  east  coast  of  Attica  ?  What 
towns  in  Thessaly?  Macedonia?  What  gnlfs  soath  of  Macedonia?  East  of 
Peloponnesus?  South  of  it?  What  island  in  the  Saron^ic  Gulf?  What  island 
near  the  coast  of  Messenia  ?  What  river  in  Laconia  ?  In  Acamania  ?  What  moun- 
tains easi  of  Epirus  ?  South  of  Thessaly  ?  What  pass  leading  firom  Thessaly 
Into  Greece? 

6.  Describe  the  Persians.    What  was  their  religion  ?    Who  were  the  Magi  ? 

t.  Of  what  parts  did  Ancient  Greece  consist  ?  iTame  the  most  important  states 
of  each,  and  point  tbem  out  on  the  map. 
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Epirofl.  Oentral  Greece  and  Peloponnesus  were  diyided 
into  seyeral  small  states,  of  which  the  most  important 
were  the  following: — 

'RELLAA^r^At'tica,  BcBo'tiay  Pho'cis,  Bast  and  West  Lo'cris, 

Do'riSy  JS'to'lia,  and  Ac-ar-na'ni-a.    To  the  east  was 

the  large  island  of  Bubooa  {u-be'ah), 

Peloponnesus. — Laco'nioy  Ar'gthlisy  Achaia  (a-ka'yah), 

Ar-ca'diay  EliSy  and  Mes-se'nia.    (See  Map  of  Greece.) 

8.  The  primitiTe  inhabitants  of  Greece  are  supposed  to 
haye  been  the  descendants  of  Ja'yan^  the  son  of  Ja'phet ; 
and  hence  it  was  called  by  the  Hebrews  Javan.  An  Aryan 
race  from  the  East,  called  the  P0-2a»'^  settled  in  Thrace  in 
very  ancient  times;  and  these  with  other  kindred  races 
passed  into  Greece,  and  are  known  in  the  fabulous  history 
of  the  period  as  ffel-le'nes,  JLeVe-ges,  &c.  The  Hellenes 
appear  to  haye  been  the  most  energetic,  since  the  rest  of 
the  Pelasgians  disappeared  before  them.  They  also  gaye 
to  the  country  its  name,  HeUas,  by  which,  exclusiyely,  it 
was  known  in  ancient  times. 

9.  The  history  of  this  country  may  be  diyided  into  two 
portions;  the  legendary  or  traditional  history,  and  the 
authentic  history.  The  first  commences  at  the  earliest 
periods  and  extends  to  the  first  Olympiad  (776  b.  c).  The 
second  extends  to  the  conquest  of  Greece  by  the  Romans 
(146  B.  c).  The  most  ancient  traditions  represent  the 
country  as  diyided  into  a  large  number  of  small  states, 
each  under  its  own  chief  or  petty  king,  and  engaged  in 
war  and  piracy.  This  period  of  the  history  is  often  called 
the  Heroic  Age,  since  it  abounds  in  fabulous  stories  of  men 
of  superhuman  strength  and  yalor,  such  as  Her'cules,  The- 
seus (the'-sitse),  Achilles  {a-kiriez),  &c. 

10.  The  most  important  eyents  of  the  Heroic  Age  were 


8.  Who  were  the  BuccessiTe  inhabitants  of  Greece  ?    Who  were  the  Felaegl  1 
What  is  said  of  the  Hellenes  ? 

9.  How  may  the  historf  of  Greece  be  diyided  *    When  does  each  diyision  com- 
mence ?    What  Is  meant  by  the  Heroic  Age  f  * 

1 0.  What  was  the  Argonantic  Expedition  ?    What  is  aaid  of  the  Trojan  War  • 
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the  Argonautic  Expedition  and  the  Trojan  War,  The  first, 
supposed  to  haye  occurred  about  1225  B.  c,  was  an  enter- 
prise the  object  of  which,  according  to  the  tradition,  was 
to  bring  from  Colchis  {koVJcis)  a  golden  fleeoei  r  The 
heroes  who  engaged  in  it,  sailing  in  a  vessel  called  Argo^ 
were  called  the  Argonauts.  Whether  it  was  actually  a 
\ojage  of  discovery  or  commerce,  or  a  mere  piratical  expe- 
dition, cannot  be  ascertained.  The  only  account  of  the 
Trojan  War  is  contained  in  the  poems  of  Homer.  Troy 
was  besieged  ten  years  by  the  Greeks,  and  was  finally  taken 
by  stratagem  (1184  b.  c). 

11.  This  period  appears  to  have  been  followed  by  one  of 
great  revolutions  and  migrations  of  the  Hellenic  races. 
The  Mo'lian%  were  driven  from  their  home  in  THessaly, 
and  proceeded  southward,  expelling  in  their  turn  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  the  lands  which  they  settled  (1124 
B.  c).  Another  race  from  Thessaly,  called  the  Do^rians, 
invaded  the  Peloponnesus,  and  made  an  entire  conquest 
of  it  (1104  B.  c).  This  movement,  being  conducted  by 
the  descendants  of  Her'cules,  who  had  been  banished 
more  than  a  century  previously,  is  called  in  history  the 
Return  of  the  H&racleid<B*  {her -a'Cli'de).  Other  migra- 
tions led  to  the  JEo'lian,  Dor'ic,  and  lon'ic  colonizations  of 
Asia  Minor.  The  dates  of  these  events  are  not  entirely 
reliable. 

12.  The  authentic  history  of  Greece  may  be  properly 
considered  as  commencing  776  b.  c.  ;  that  is,  at  the  first 
recorded  Olympiad,  a  period  of  four  years,  which  elapsed  be- 
tween two  celebrations  of  the  Olympic  games.  These  games 
were  celebrated  in  honor  of  Jupiter,  at  Olym'pia,  in  Ehs, 
and  constituted  the  most  splendid  national  festival  of  the 
Greeks.    Their  origin  is  lost  in  the  darkness  of  antiquity. 

*  HeradeUUt  is  a  Qreek  word  which  meuu  deacemdanta  of  Herculm. 


\ 


1 1.  WhAt  mlCTatlons  followed  the  Trojan  War  f    What  Is  meant  by  the  Betnro 
of  the  Heracleiob  ?    What  colonies  wore  established  in  Asia  Minor  f 

12.  What  was  ax  Olympiad  ?    What  were  the  Olympic  games  ?    Who  was  I^ 
enifiiis  *    HI  ^  ntre  1 
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It  was,  as  is  supposed,  about  this  time  (776  b.  c.)  that  Lycur'- 
gus  reformed  the  government  and  laws  of  Sparta,  and  gave 
to  it  the  constitution  by  which  it  afterward  acquired  the 
supremacy  in  Grecian  affiiirs. 

13.  Sparta,  the  capital  of  Laconia,  sometimes  called 
Lacedcemon  {las-e-de'inon),  was  originally  Pelasgian,  but  was 
conquered  by  the  Dorians  when  they  invaded  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, and  soon  became  the  chief  of  the  Dorian  states. 
Lycurgus  by  his  laws  designed  to  perpetuate  the  primitive 
simplicity  and  hardihood  of  the  people,  by  preventing  the 
spread  of  luxury,  and  by  educating  the  youth  so  as  to 
make  them  brave  and  patriotic  soldiers.  The  eflFect  was 
soon  brought  to  a  test  in  the  wars  with  the  Messenians, 
the  first  of  which  lasted  twenty  years  (743-723  b.  o.)  ;  the 
second,  seventeen  (685-668  b.  c),  and  resulted  in  the 
entire  defeat  of  the  Messenians,  and  their  dispersion  into 
various  parts.  For  the  next  three  centuries  Messenia 
formed  a  part  of  Laconia. 

14.  Wars  were  also  waged  by  Sparta  with  the  othei 
states  of  the  Peloponnesus,  and  resulted  in  extending 
her  authority  over  the  whole  peninsula.  The  Arcadians 
had  become  her  subject  allies  (560  b.  c.)  ;  Ar'gos*  was  too 
much  weakened  by  defeat  to  make  any  resistance  (547 
B.  c.) ;  and  no  northern  state  at  this  period  could  com- 
pete with  her  in  military  power.  The  government  of 
Laconia  was  vested  in  two  hereditary  kings,  a  Senate 
elected  by  the  nobles,  and  five  magistrates  called  the 
Eph'0'rt.\  The  kings  were  of  limited  power;  they  pre- 
sided in  the  Senate,  and  led  the  armies.  The  Ephori  were 
annually  elected,  and  were  clothed  with  very  great  author- 
ity.   They  could  restrain  the  kings,   control  the  public 

*  In  Grecian  history  the  tflates  are  often  called  bj  the  names  of  their  capital  cities.    Thus,  La 
conla  IB  generallj  known  as  Spa/rta ;  Argolis,  as  Argos,  An. 
■  t  Ephori,  plural  of  epAoriM,  which  means  an  overteer  or  ingpeetar. 

1 8.  What  is  said  of  Sparta  ?    What  was  the  deeign  of  the  laws  of  Lydugan 
What  wars  were  waged  with  the  Messenians  ? 

14.  What  conquests  were  made  by  the  Spartans  ?  Describe  the  Spartan  eovem 
ment.    Who  were  the  Ephori  ?    What  were  their  powers  ? 
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assemblies,   and    they  were    the    arbiters   of  peace  and 
war. 

15.  The  most  important  state  of  Central  Greece,  and 
afterward  the  great  rival  of  Sparta,  was  Attica,  the  capi- 
tal of  which  was  Ath'ens,  in  some  respects  the  most 
renowned  city  in  the  world.  It  was  the  seat  of  learning 
and  the  arts,  and  may  Justly  be  considered  the  mother  of 
modem  civilization.  Its  population  was  of  Ionian  origin, 
although  in  the  mythic  history  of  Athens  it  is  said  to  have 
been  first  settled  by  a  colony  from  Egypt,  under  Ce' crops. 
Its  government  was  until  the  eleventh  century  monarchi- 
cal ;  but  after  the  return  of  the  Her'aclei'dfe,  it  was  vested 
in  elective  magistrates,  called  Archons  (ar'kons).  The 
last  king  of  Athens,  Oo'drus,  in  a  war  with  the  Dorians, 
sacrificed  his  life  to  save  the  city  from  capture. 

16.  Athens  suffered  for  centuries  from  anarchy  and  mis- 
rule;  but  in  the  seventh  century  (624  B.  c.)  it  adopted 
the  laws  proposed  by  Dra'co,  which  were  so  severe  that 
they  were  said  to  have  been  written  in  blood.  They  gave 
place  (694  b.  c.)  to  the  constitution  and  laws  devised  by 
Sd'hn.  According  to  these,  the  government  was  vested  in 
a  Senate  or  Council,  an  assembly  of  the  people,  and  a 
chief  magistrate  called  Archon,*  with  eight  inferior  execu- 
tive officers,  also  called  by  the  general  name  of  archons. 
The  most  venerable  court  of  justice  was  the  A-re-op'tt- 
guSy\  the  members  of  which  were  inspectors  of  education 
and  morals,  as  well  as  administrators  of  the  laws.J 

17.  The  legislation  of  Solon  laid  the  foundation  of 
Athenian  greatness,  and  though  sometimes  disturbed  bj 
usurpation,  remained  in  force  for  more  than  four  centuries. 
In  660  B.  c,  the  government  was  seized  by  Pl-sis' -tra-tus, 

*  Archan,  means  in  Greek  a  nder. 

f  Areopagus,  Mars'  BUI,  the  Court  being  so  called  from  Its  situation  on  a  small  eminence  at 
Athens  named  the  "  Hill  of  Mars."  ^  See  Note  4,  f.nd  of  Section. 

1 5.  What  is  eald  of  Athens  ?   Her  population  and  government  ?  Her  last  king  ? 

16.  What  is  said  of  Draco?    Of  Solon  and  his  laws? 

1 7.  Who  was  RsistratQS  ?    What  was  the  character  of  his  gOTcmment  ?    Whc 
were  his  snccessors  ?    How  long  did  they  reigQ  ? 


1 
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who  exercised  a  despotic  sway  for  thirty-three  years,  and 
transmitted  his  authority  to  his  two  sons,  Hip'pias  and 
Hippar'chus,  called  the  Plsistrafidce.*  He  ruled  with 
moderation,  patronized  literature  and  the  arts,  opened  a 
public  library,  and  collected,  it  is  said,  the  poems  of 
Homer.  Hip'pias  and  Hippar'chus  also  governed  for  some 
years  with  mildness  and  justice ;  but  in  514  b.  c,  an  act 
of  tyranny  committed  by  Hippias  caused  a  conspiracy  to 
be  raised  against  them,  and  Hipparchus  was  slain.  Hip- 
pias ruled  with  great  severity  for  four  years  longer,  and 
khen  was  expelled  (510  b.  o.)  with  the  aid  of  the  Spartans. 
He  took  refuge  at  the  court  of  Darius,  king  of  Persia. 

18.  Age  of  Despots.  It  was  not  in  Athens  alone  that 
despotic  power  overturned  the  popular  government.  From 
650  to  500  B.  c,  there  were  few  of  the  Grecian  cities  that 
escaped  this  calamity.  Hence  this  period  has  been  called 
the  Age  of  Despots^  In  the  city  of  Sicyon  {sish'e-on)  a 
despotic  dynasty  lasted  for  more  than  a  hundred  years; 
and  another  in  Cor'inth,  seventy-four  years.  The  most 
noted  of  the  latter  was  Per-i-an'der^  whose  sway  (from  625 
to  585  B.  c),  though  oppressive  and  cruel,  made  Corinth 
the  wealthiest  and  most  powerful  of  all  the  commercial 
cities  of  Greece  at  that  time.  Like  Pisistratus,  he  was  a 
patron  of  literature  and  the  arts,  and  was  enumerated 
among  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece. 

19.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  tyrant  Hippias  from 
Athens,  the  government  underwent  some  modifications* 
and  a  very  remarkable  institution  was  devised  to  prevent 
for  the  future  any  powerful  and  ambitious  citizen  from 
making  himself  despot  This  was  the  famous  Ostracism, 
by  which  any  citizen  could  be  banished  for  ten  years,  with- 
out trial  or  even  any  formal  accusation  ;  but  simply  by  a 

*  Pwintratida  is  the  plural  of  PiKVitraiulm,  which  means  Mm  of  Pitiutratut. 


1 8.  What  was  the  •'  Age  of  Despots  ?"    Who  wa?  Periander  f 

19.  What  was  the  Ot^traclHin  ?    Its  design  and  effect? 
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vote  of  the  people,  each  citizen  writing  the  name  of  the 
person  whom  he  wished  to  banish  on  a  shell,*  and  six 
thousand  votes  being  required  against  the  person  to  deter- 
mine his  condemnation.  No  attempt  at  usurpation  fol- 
lowed the  establishment  of  this  law. 

20.  The  Persian  War.  The  Greek  colonies  in  Asia 
Minor  had  been  subject  to  Croe'sus,  but  when  the  Lydian 
monarchy  was  overturned  by  Cyrus,  they  fell  under  the 
Persian  yoke,  and  thus  continued  until  500  b.  c,  when  an 
insurrection  against  Darius  broke  out  at  Mi-le'tus,  and 
spread  through  all  the  Greek  cities  in  Asia.  In  this  revolt 
assistance  was  rendered  by  the  Athenians,  who  crossed  to 
Asia  Minor  and  burnt  Sar'dis ;  but  the  Ionian  fleet  having 
been  defeated,  and  the  city  of  Miletus  captured  by  the 
forces  of  Darius,  the  revolt  was  speedily  subdued,  and  the 
Greek  colonies  were  completely  subjugated,  and  treated  with 
great  severity, — all  the  inhabitants  of  Miletus  being  either 
put  to  death  or  sent  into  captivity. 

21.  The  aid  given  by  Athens  to  the  lonians  drew  down 
the  wrath  of  Darius  upon  all  Greece,  which  he  determined 
to  subdue,  being  still  further  instigated  to  this  by  the 
tyrant  Hippias,  then  a  resident  at  4iis  court.  In  pursu- 
ance of  this  design,  he  despatched  an  expedition  undei 
Mar-do' ni'USy  which  proved  an  entire  failure,  the  fleet  being 
wrecked  ofi"  Mount  Ath'os,  and  a  large  part  of  the  army 
drowned.  The  forces  were  still  further  weakened  in  a 
night  attack  made  by  the  Thracians,  and  Mardonius  was 
^compelled  to  return  (492  b.  c).   • 

22.  A  second  expedition,  under  Daltis  and  Ar-ta-pher'neSy 
sailed  across  the  ^ge'an  Sea,  and  after  reducing  several  isl- 
andsy  landed  at  Mar'a-thon,  twenty-two  miles  from  Athens 

•  Called  (Mmfim — ^whence  the  niune  OttroHnn. 


20.  What  was  the  canse  of  the  Persian  War  f    Give  an  account  of  the  revolt  of 
the  lonians.    How  did  it  retjnlt  ? 

21.  What  expedition  against  Greece  in  493  b.  c.  f    Where  is  Mt.  Athos  ?    (Map 
No.  2.) 

22.  Give  an  acconnt  of  the  second  expedition.    What  is  said  of  the  hattle  of 
Marathon  f    Its  date  t 


i* 
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Here  they  were  met  by  a  small  army  of  Athenians,  under 
Mil'ti'a-deSy  and  completely  routed  (490  b.  c).  This  con- 
flict is  reckoned  among  the  world's  great  battles ;  for  had 
the  Persians  succeeded,  the  character  of  European  civiliza- 
tion would  have  been  entirely  changed,  becoming  Asiatic ; 
and  besides,  the  extraordinary  disparity  of  the  forces  (the 
Persians  being  about  ten  times  as  numerous  as  the  Greeks), 
makes  it  a  very  remarkable  engagement,— especially  as,  up 
to  that  time,  the  Persian  conquests  had  scarcely,  known  a 
check.  The  credit;  of  this  great  victory  belongs  to  the 
Athenians,  since  they  had  only  the  aid  of  a  small  band  of 
PlataBans  (pla-te'ans). 

23.  Ten  years  afterward,  the  attempt  was  renewed  by 
Xerxes,  who  collected  one  of  the  largest  armies  the  world 
has  ever  known,  besides  an  immense  fleet,  and  crossing  the 
Hellespont  by  means  of  two  bridges  which  he  caused  to  be 
constructed,  marched  to  the  Pass  of  Ther-mop'y-loB,^  where 
he  was  opposed  by  a  small  army  under  Le-on'i-das,  a  Spartan 
general.  The  defence  was  successful  until  a  traitor  dis- 
covered to  the  Persians  a  path  across  the  mountains,  when, 
seeing  no  hope  of  victory,  but  being  forbidden  by  the  laws 
of  Sparta  to  flee  from  the  enemy,  Leonidas  dismissed  the 
forces  of  the  allies,  and  fell  upon  the  Persians  with  his 
little  band  of  300.  After  making  vast  slaughter,  they  all 
perished  (480  B.  c).     \_See  Note  5,  end  of  Section,'] 

24.  The  great  Persian  fleet  came  to  action  with  the  much 
smaller  one  of  the  Greeks  in  the  narrow  strait  of  Sal'a-miSjf 
and  was  defeated  with  immense  loss ;  so  much  so  that  Xerxes, 
who  had  witnessed  the  fight,  fled  in  dismay  to  Persia,  and  left 
the  conquest  of  Greece  to  his  general  Mardonius  (480  B.  c). 
The  chief  command  of  the  allied  fleet  had  been  assigned 
to  Eu-ry-Wa-des,  the  Spartan ;  but  the  credit  of  the  victory 
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*  Thermopyla—Hot  Gatet,  bo  called  from  the  hot  springs  there.    This  pass  led  from  Thessaly 
into  Phocls.— (See  Progn^ssive  Map.  No.  2.) 
t  Between  the  Island  of  Salamis,  in  the  Saronic  Gulf,  and  the  mainland. — (See  Map  of  Greece.} 

33.  What  attempt  was  made  by  Xerxes  ?    Describe  the  battle  of  Thermopylie 
24.  What  great  nayal  battle  was  fought  f    With  what  result  f 
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was  given  to  The-^mis'to-cles,  the  Athenian,  through  whose 
influence  and  sagacity  the  action  was  brought  on. 
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25.  In  the  meanwhile  the  land  forces  of  the  Persians  had 
invaded  Attica,  and  taken  and  destroyed  Athens,  the  inhab- 
itants unfit  for  war  having  fled  to  the  neighboring  islands 
for  protection ;  but  the  army  of  Mardonius,  300,000  strong 
and  assisted  by  Grecian  auxiliaries,  did  not  come  to  any 
decisive  action  till  the  next  year  (479  b.  c),  when  it  was  de- 
feated and  almost  utterly  destroyed  at  Fla-tcB'a*  by  the  allied 
army  of  the  Greeks,  consisting  of  110,000  men,  under  Favr- 
sa'-ni-as,  a  Spartan  general,  assisted  by  the  Athenian 
Ar-is4i' des.\  On  the  same  day  the  Athenians  gained  a 

*  A  town  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Bceotia.— (Map  No.  2.)  t  (^e  -^Vote  6. 

Map  Qusstionh.— Ld  what  part  of  Aaia  Minor  wan  At^ia  f  Galatia  ?  Capna 
dociat  PontuB?  Bithynia?  Pamphylla?  Cilicia?  Where  was  Mysia?  Caria? 
Phrygia?  Lydia?  Paphlagonia?  What  town  was  in  the  weutem  part  dl 
Lydia  ?  What  town  was  in  the  eouthem  part  of  Cilicia  ?  In  the  eabtem  part  f 
what  town  was  in  the  uoatbem  part  of  Cfaria  ?  In  Ionia  ?  In  Phrygia  ?  What 
river  in  Pamphylia  f  What  promontory  west  of  Caria  ?  What  iHland  weet  of 
Mysia? 

25.  What  happened  to  Atheub?  When  and  by  whom  was  the  Pei«iau  army 
defieated  ?    Give  an  accoont  of  the  battle  of  Mycale. 
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great  victory  over  the  combined  land  and  Laval  forces  of 
the  Persians,  at  Mydale^  in  Asia  Minor. 

26.  Having  driven  the  Persians  from  their  country,  the 
Greeks  sent  a  fleet  under  Pausanias  to  invade  the  Persian 
dominions.  This  expedition  was  entirely  successful;  the 
Greek  cities  of  Cyprus  were  set  free,  and  Byzantium  (5e- 
zav!%hB-um)^*  after  a  long  siege,  surrendered.  At  this  point, 
the  Spartans,  who  had  been  the  leaders  in  the  war,  lost 
their  ascendency  by  the  treason  of  Pausanias.  Intoxicated 
by  the  fame  and  wealth  which  he  had  acquired  at  Platsea 
and  by  his  subsequent  success,  and  ambitious  of  more 
splendor  and  influence  than  he  thought  the  little  state  of 
Sparta  could  confer  upon  him,  he  sent  a  letter  to  Xerxes, 
offering  to  deliver  Greece  into  his  power  if  he  would  give 
him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  thus  connecting  him  with 
the  royal  family  of  Persia. 

27.  This  plot  was,  however,  discovered  before  its  consum- 
mation. Pausanias  was  recalled  and  put  to  death  by  order 
of  the  Ephori  (471  B.  c),  and  the  command  of  the  allied 
forces  was  transferred  to  Aristides.  A  league  was  also 
formed  among  the  lonians  and  some  of  the  Greek  islands, 
under  the  leadership  of  Athens,  which  was  called  the 
"  Confederacy  of  De'los,''t  since  the  deputies  met  at  that 
island.  This  great  maritime  alliance  contributed  very  much 
to  the  subsequent  influence  of  Athens.  It  lasted  about  70 
yeara.  The  well-established  character  of  Aristides  for  in- 
tegrity and  prudence,  contributed  no  little  to  this  impor- 
tant measure.  Indeed,  the  justice  of  this  distinguished 
man  had  passed  into  a  proverb.  He  and  Themistocles, 
during  the  interval  between  the  victory  at  Marathon  and 
the  invasion  by  Xerxes,  had  contended  for  political  su- 
premacy in  the  public  assemblies  at  Athens ;  but  Aristides 

*  Byiantlnni  wm  on  the  BoHpunu  ;  it  was  afterward  called  Conitantlnoplo. 
t  Principal  island  of  the  Cjcladea,  a  group  in  the  iEgean  Sea. 


%%.  What  act  of  treason  did  Paaoaniaa  commit  f 

27-  What  wa?  bin  fate  ?   What  leagae  was  formed  f    What  is  said  of  Arivtidoa  f 
Who  waa  hie  rival  f 
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f&iling,  had  been  banished  by  the  Ostracism  (483  b.  c).  He 
returned,  however,  just  in  time  to  aid  his  country  at  the 
battle  of  Salamis. 

28.  The  glory  gained  by  Themistocles  at  Salamis,  to- 
gether with  his  great  ability  and  prudence,  gave  to  him  at 
Athens  unlimited  influence.  He  caused  the  city  to  be 
rebuilt  and  strongly  fortified,  notwitlistanding  the  opposi- 
tion prompted  by  the  mean  jealousy  of  the  Spartans. 
Being,  however,  accused  of  participating  in  the  treason  of 
Pausanias,  he  was  banished  by  the  ostracism  (471  b.  c), 
and  took  refuge  in  the  dominions  of  the  Persian  monarch 
Artaxerxes,  where  he  lived  in  great  splendor  and  dignity 
till  his  death  (449  B.  c).  Aristides  survived  the  banish- 
ment of  his  great  rival  only  four  years.  He  died  honored 
by  his  countrymen,  and  with  a  reputation  for  virtue  and 
patriotism  which  no  one  could  impeach.    [See  Xote  7.] 

29.  Ci'moUy  son  of  Miltiades,  succeeded  Aristides  in  the 
leadership  at  Athens.  He  gained  a  splendid  victory  over 
the  Persians  at  the  Eu-rym'e-don  River,*  but  afterward  gave 
offence  to  the  Athenians  by  favoring  the  Spartans,  and 
was  banished  (461  b.  c),  through  the  contrivance  of  his 
rival  Per'i'Cles,  who  by  this  means  obtained  the  leadership 
at  Athens,  which  he  retained  until  his  death,  more  than 
thirty  years  afterward.  Pericles  possessed  extraordinary 
talents  as  an  orator  and  statesman,  and  his  administration 
was  the  most  splendid  the  Athenians  ever  had..  Art  and 
literature  flourished,  and  the  city  was  embellished  with  the 
most  magnificent  edifices. 

30.  Cimon  was,  after  a  few  years,  recalled  from  exile,  and 
prosecuted  the  war  against  the  Persians ;  but  died  during 
the  siege  of  Citium  {sish'e-um),  in  Cyprus.    The  Athenians, 

*  In  Pamphylia,  louthem  part  of  Asia  Minor. — (See  Map,  p.  41.) 


28.  What  wae  the  character  of  ThemiBtocles  f    What  caused  his  banlsomentt 
When  did  the  death  of  Ariettidee  occar? 

29.  What  victory  was  gained  by  Cimon  ?    How  and  when  did  the  adroinietra- 
tton  of  Periclee  commence  ?    What  wag  \t»  character  ? 

30.  How  did  Cimon'B  death  occor?    When  did  the  Persian  wnr  end?    What 
war  and  trace  with  the  Spartans  Y 
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however,  gained  another  decisive  victory  over  the  Persians, 
which  ended  this  long  war  (449  B.  o.).  In  the  meanwhile 
war  had  been  carried  on  with  the  Spartans,  with  whom 
a  truce  was  concluded  at  first  for  five,  and  afterward 
for  thirty  years.  The  latter  truce  was  broken  by  a  great 
confiict  between  Athens  and  Sparta,  each  assisted  by  its 
allied  states.    This  was  the  famous  "  Peloponnesian  War.** . 

31.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  war  was  a  diflSculty  be- 
tween Cor'inth  and  Oor-cy'ra,*  one  of  her  colonies ;  and  as 
Athens  took  sides  with  the  latter,  the  Dorian  Confederacy 
accused  her  of  violating  the  terms  of  the  thirty  years*  truce, 
and  a  Spartan  army  invaded  Attica  (431  B.  c).  Unable, 
with  his  few  allies,  to  contend  against  the  superior  military 
power  of  the  Spartans,  Pericles  pursued  the  policy  of  keep- 
ing within  the  city,  and  sending  his  numerous  fleet  to  ravage 
the  enemies'  coasts.  A  violent  plague,  however,  broke  out 
in  Athens,  and  Pericles  fell  a  victim  to  it,  in  429  b.  c.f 

32.  The  most  noted  events  of  the  early  part  of  the  war 
were  the  revolt  of  Les'bosl  from  Athens,  and  the  brave  de- 
fence of  PlatsBa  against  the  Spartans.  The  flower  of  the 
Spartan  army  having  been  blockaded  by  the  Athenian  fleet 
at  SphaC'te'ri-ay  the  Spartans  applied  to  the  A  theniahs  for 
peace,  which,  through  the  influence  of  Cle'on^  a  low  and 
noisy  demagogue,  who  had  succeeded  Pericles  in  the 
leadership  of  the  popular  assemblies,  was  refused.  Sphac- 
teria  was  afterward  attacked,  and  the  Spartans  compelled 
to  surrender.  The  Athenians  were  severely  defeated  by  the 
Boeotians  at  De'li-um,  and  a  short  time  afterward  lost  their 
empire  in  Thrace  by  the  battle  of  Am-phip'o-lis,  in  which 
Bras'i'das,  a  distinguished  Spartan  leader,  defeated  Cleoii, 
the  Athenian,  both  generals  being  slain  (422  B.  c). 

*  A  large  island  off  the  western  shore  of  Epims  :  now  Cbr/u.     f  See  Note  8,  end  oj  Section, 

*  A  Urge  and  noted  island  off  the  western  coast  of  Mydft,  in  Asia  Minor.     Capital,  Miiyiletni 
(See  Map,  p.  41.)        

3 1 .  What  waB  the  canBe  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  ?  How  and  when  did  it  com- 
mence ?    Policy  parBued  by  Pericles  ?    Cause  and  time  of  his  death  ? 

33.  What  were  the  principal  events  of  the  eariy  part  of  the  war?  Why  did  the 
Spartans  sue  for  peace  f  Who  was  Cleon  ?  In  what  battle  were  the  Athenians 
defeated?  Who  feu  at  Amphipolis  ?  Where  was  Amphipolis  ?  (See  Mao  of  Greece.) 
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33.  The  next  year,  through  the  influence  of  Nicias  {nish'- 
e-as),  who  succeeded  Cleon  at  Athens,  peace  was  made  with 
Sparta.  Though  designed  to  be  a  fifty  years'  truce,  it  lasted 
only  a  few  months.  Al-d-Wa-des,  a  handsome  and  talented, 
but  dissolute  pupil  of  the  great  philosopher  Soc'ra-tes,  per- 
suaded Argos  to  renew  the  war.  He  then  induced  the  Athe- 
nians to  send  an  expedition  against  Syracuse,  to  the  com- 
mand of  which  himself  and  Nicias  were  assigned.  Alcibiadea 
was,  however,  recalled ;  and  being  accused  of  committing 
an  act  of  great  outrage  and  impiety,  and  condemned  to 
death,  fled  to  Sparta.  Nicias  suffered  a  most  disastrous 
defeat;  and  as  the  armament  had  been  one  of  the  finest 
ever  sent  out  by  the  Athenians,  they  were  greatly  weakened 
by  this  event  (413  b.  c). 

34.  Alcibiad^s  passed  from  Sparta  to  Sardis,  taking 
refuge  with  the  Persian  satrap,  Tis-sa-pher'nes.  He,  how- 
ever, succeeded  in  gaining  some  brilliant  naval  victories 
for  the  Athenians,  and  was  recalled  by  them  with  great 
enthusiasm  and  joy,  but  only  again  to  be  driven  into  exile 
(407  B.  c).  Athens  unjustly  caused  six  of  her  generals  to 
be  put  to  death,  for  alleged  neglect  of  duty,  after  which 
the  chief  command  was  conferred  upon  Oo'non.  Though 
an  able  officer,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  surprised  by  the 
Spartan  general  Ly-san'der  at  JEJ' gos-pot' a-mos,  on  the  Hel- 
lespont, and  nearly  all  the  fleet  was  destroyed  (405  b.  c). 
Lysander  the  next  year  proceeded  to  Athens,  captured  the 
city,  and  thus  ended  this  long  war.  For  a  minute  account 
of  these  events  we  are  indebted  to  the  historians  Thu-cyd'- 
i'des  and  Xen'o-phon. 

35.  Athens  was  thus  driven  to  the  most  humiliating  sub- 
mission. She  was  compelled  to  destroy  her  port,  agree  to 
undertake  no  mihtary  enterprise  except  under  the  com- 


83.  What  was  the  *'  Peace  of  Nicias  f  How  was  the  war  renewed  ?  Give  an 
account  of  the  expedition  against  Syracuse.  Where  is  Syracuse  ?  (See  Map,  No.  8.) 

34.  What  is  related  Airther  of  Alcibiades  ?  What  ended  the  war  ?  Historians 
0f  the  war  f 

85.  Eesnlts  of  the  deftot  of  Athens  f    Who  restored  the  popular  government ! 
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mand  of  Sparta,  and  also  to  consent  to  the  abolition  of 
her  popular  government,  and  to  accept  in  its  stead  that 
of  thirty  magistrates,  styled  afterward,  from  their  cruel 
and  oppressive  measures,  the  Tliirty  Tyrants.  The  demo- 
cratical  government  was,  however,  soon  restored  through 
the  patriotism  and  gallantry  of  Thra^-y-hiJilluSy  by  whom 
and  his  associates  the  tyrants  were  expelled  (403  b.  c). 

36.  A  few  years  after  this,  perished,  by  an  unjust  sen- 
tence of  the  Athenian  judges,  at  the  age  of  70  years, 
Socrates,  the  most  virtuous  and  illustrious  of  all  the  an- 
cient philosophers,  whose  uninspired  teachings  make  the 
nearest  approach  to  the  morality  of  the  GospeL  Accused 
of  irreligion  and  of  corrupting  the  youth  by  false  doctrine, 
he  defended  himself  with  great  boldness,  but  displeased  the 
judges  by  not  supplicating  their  mercy.  He  spent  the  in- 
terval of  thirty  days  between  his  condemnation  and  death 
in  tranquil  discourse  with  his  disciples,  and  having  drank 
the  cup  of  hemlock  with  a  firm  and  cheerful  countenance, 
amid  his  weeping  friends,  died  with  perfect  composure,  ex- 
pressing to  the  last  his  belief  in  an  immortality  beyond  the 
grave  (399  b.  c.).*  His  most  eminent  disciples  were  Pla'to  and 
Xenophon,  from  whom  we  derive  our  -knowledge  of  his 
doctrines,  since  he  himself  committed  nothing  to  writing. 

37.  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand.  A  short  time 
after  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  the  Greek  soldiers 
being  unemployed,  a  large  number  (about  14,000),  under  a 
Spartan  leader,  named  Cle-ar'chus,  entered  into  the  service 
of  Cyrus,  surnamed  the  Younger,  a  Persian  prince,  and  the 
brother  of  the  reigning  king,  Artaxerxes  II.  His  object 
was  believed  by  them  to  be  an  attack  upon  the  Pisidians, 
but  the  design  really  was  to  deprive  his  brother  of  the 
throne  of  Persia.  They  marched  to  Cu-nax'a,  near  Babylon, 

*  See  Note  9,  end  of  iSeetton. 


30.  Give  an  acconnt  of  the  condemnation  and  death  of  Socrates.  Who  were 
his  most  eminent  pnpils  ? 

37.  Into  whose  service  did  some  of  the  Greek  soldiera  enter?  For  what  ob- 
[ect?  What  battle  was  fought?  With  what  result ?  (Where  was  Cunaxa ?  See 
Map,  p.  47.) 
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where  an  immense  army  of  900,000  Persians  engaged  the 
forces  of  Cyrus,  consisting  of  300,000  together  with  the 
Greek  mercenaries.  The  latter  gained  an  entire  victoiy; 
but  Gyrus,  in  a  rash  attempt  to  slay  his  brother,  was  killed, 
and  the  expedition  was  abandoned  (401  b.  o.). 


30        Sa«t    irom.    Xondan. 


S8.  On  their  retreat,  the  Greek  generals  were  drawn  into 
a  conference  with  the  Persiaas,  and  treacherously  put  to 
death.  Xenophon,  who  had  been  a  volunteer  in  the  expe- 
dition, was  immediately  chosen  commander ;  and  the  retreat 
was  continued  by  the  Greeks  for  a  distance  of  more  than 
1500  miles,  amid  incredible  hardships  from  cold,  hunger, 
and  the  assaults  of  their  enemies,  until  they  at  last  reached 
the  Euxine,  when  they  found  their  numbers  reduced  to 
about  10,000.  This  celebrated  expedition,  as  well  as  the 
retreat  which  closed  it,  forms  the  subject  of  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  work  of  Xenophon.  He  afterward  with 
the  same  forces  entered  into  the  service  of  a  Thracian  king, 
and  subsequently  assisted  the  Spartans  in  Asia  Minor 
against  the  Persians.   [See  Note  10,  end  of  Section,] 

88.  Qlvean  account  of  the  retreat.    What  led  to  tho  election  of  Xenophon f 
At  what  place  were  t^e  generalB  kiUed  ?    (see  Map,  p.  47.) 
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39.  In  this  war  with  the  Persians,  A-geS'i-la'uSy  the 
Spartan  king,  gained  some  important  victories,  but  was 
suddenly  recalled  to  defend  his  country  against  a  powerful 
league,  consisting  of  Argos,  Corinth,  Athens,  and  Thebes, 
formed  to  attack  her.  The  confederate  army  was,  how- 
ever, defeated  by  Agesilaus  in  the  battle  of  Cor-o-ne'a  ;  bid 
about  the  same  time  the  Spartan  fleet  was  almost  entirely 
destroyed  at  Cnidus  {ni'dus)  by  Co'tion,  the  Athenian 
(394  B.  c).  The  Athenians  by  this  victory  regained  the 
naval  supremacy  which  they  had  lost  at  ^gospotamos. 

40.  Peace  of  Antalcidas.  The  Grecian  states  being 
thus  at  war  with  each  other,  each  party  contended  for  the 
alliance  and  aid  of  the  Persians.  Conon,  who  by  means  of 
Persian  gold  had  been  enabled  to  equip  his  fleet,  and  to 
rebuild  the  walls  of  Athens,  was,  through  the  machinations 
of  Sparta,  brought  into  suspicion  with  the  Persian  monarch 
and  thjown  into  prison.  The  Spartans  thus  obtained  the 
alliance  of  the  Persians,  and  through  their  emissary,  An- 
tal'ci-das,  negotiated  a  peace  by  which  the  Greek  cities  of 
Asia  were  given  up  to  Persian  rule.  This  disgraceful  treaty 
was  ratified  by  the  other  states  (387  b.  c). 

41.  Theban  War.  The  Spartans,  having  unjustly 
seized  the  citadel  of  Thebes,  were  expelled  through  the  influ- 
ence of  Pe-lop'i-das  and  E-pam-i-non' ddSy  two  distil' guished 
Theban  patriots.  This  brought  on  a  war  between  Thebes 
and  Sparta,  in  which  the  former  state  gained  great  glory. 
In  the  noted  battle  of  Leuc'tra  (371  b.  c.)  the  Spartan 
army  was  defeated  by  forces  much  inferior  in  number,  com- 
manded by  Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas,  and  the  Pelopon- 
nesus was  thus  thrown  open  to  invasion.  Agesilaus,  however, 
by  his  vigorous  measures  saved  Sparta  from  capture;  and 
Epaminondas,  after  laying  waste  the  territory  of  Laconia 
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39.  What  victories  were  gained  by  Agesilaus?    What  one  by  Conon?    What 
was  its  effect  ? 

40.  How  was  peace  made  with  the  Persians  ? 

41.  What  caased  a  war  between  Thebes  and  Sparta?     What  battles  were 
fought  ?    (Whei-e  were  Leuctra  and  Mantinea  ?    See  Map  of  Oreece.) 
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with  fire  and  sword,  retired  from  the  penmsula.  Other 
invasions  of  the  Peloponnesus  were  afterward  made  by  the 
Thebans ;  and  in  the  last  of  these,  the  famous  battle  of 
Man-ti-iie'a  was  fought  (362  b.  c),  in  which  the  Spartans, 
under  Agesilaus,  were  again  defeated  by  Epaminondas,  but 
the  latter  was  mortally  wounded.  [^See  Note  11,  end  of  Sec,'\ 

42.  Epaminondas  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest 
heroes  and  patriots  Greece  ever  produced.  Wise  in  council, 
and  brave  and  skilful  in  battle ;  an  accomplished  statesman 
and  orator;  and, what  is  still  more,  a  man  of  unswerving 
truth  and  honesty,  he  was,  during  all  the  subsequent  history 
of  Greece,  universally  considered  the  best  model  for  imi- 
tation. With  him  the  influence  of  Thebes  began  and  ended. 
His  last  advice  was  followed  by  liis  mourning  countrymen, 
and  pSlace  was  concluded  before  they  departed  from  the 
Peloponnesus.  Agesilaus  died  the  next  year,  in  an  expe- 
dition in  which  he  had  engaged,  though  80  years  of  age,  to 
assist  Egypt  against  the  Persians.  The  subsequent  history 
of  Greece  is  closely  connected  with  that  of  Macedonia. 

Macedonian  Empibe. 

43.  Previous  to  the  time  of  Philip^  Macedo'nia  occupied 
only  an  obscure  position  among  the  nations  of  the  world, 
though  it  had  existed  as  a  kingdom  for  about  four  centu- 
ries. Being  detained  as  a  hostage  at  Thebes,  Philip  had 
enjoyed  the  benefit  of  a  thorough  education  under  Epami- 
nondas; and  when,  at  the  age  of  24,  he  ascended  the  throne 
(859  B.  c),  he  possessed  all  the  accomplishments  of  a  skil- 
ful soldier  and  statesman ;  while  his  great  talent  for  arti- 
fice made  him  especially  suited  for  the  part  of  a  wily 
politician. 

44.  Greece,  at  that  time,  presented  an  excellent  field  for 
these  peculiar  talents.    Tom  to  pieces  by  internal  dissen- 

42.  What  waa  the  character  of  Epaminondas?    When  did  the  death  of  Agesl- 
laaa  occur? 

43.  What  it)  said  of  the  early  history  of  Macedonia?    Of  the  character  and  edu- 
cation of  Philip  ? 

44.  What  was  the  state  of  Greece  at  that  time  ? 


n 
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sions,  possessing  no  national  union,  the  states  were  con- 
stantly forming  temporary  leagues  against  each  other,  and 
preparing  themselves  for  the  attack  of  some  crafty  and 
powerful  invader.  Athens,  distinguished  for  her  progress 
in  literature  and  art,  was  very  much  weakened  by  luxury; 
Sparta  had  become  corrupted  and  enervated  by  the  gold 
gained  in  her  conquests,  and  though  still  warlike,  was 
actuated  only  by  the  meanest  sentiments  of  jealousy  and 
revenge  toward  her  sister  states.  The  other  states  were 
only  influential  in  promoting,  by  petty  disputes,  the  general 
anarchy. 

45.  Having  organized  a  powerful  and  well-trained  army, 
Philip  began  his  schemes  by  seizing  Amphipolis  and  estab- 
lishing a  military  station  at  Phi'lip'pl.  Meanwhile  a  war 
broke  out  between  Athens  and  her  maritime  alliei^  called 
the  Social  War,  which  having  lasted  about  three  years, 
ended  in  the  defeat  of  Athens  and  secured  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  more  important  allies  (355  B.  c).  In  the 
meantime  another  war  had  broken  out  in  Greece,  called 
the  Sacred  War  (357  B.  c),  caused  by  the  Pho'cians,  who 
instead  of  paying  a  fine  imposed  by  the  Am-phic4y'0n'ic 
Council,  for  having  occupied  and  cultivated  a  tract  of  land 
devoted  to  the  Delphian  Apollo,  invaded  the  sacred  terri- 
tory, and  surprised  and  took  Del'phi*  itself. 
,  46.  This  brought  on  a  general  war,  most  of  the  states 
taking  up  arms  against  the  Phocians,  who,  however,  suc- 
ceeded in  forming  an  alliance  with  Athens  and  Sparta. 
After  the  respective  parties  had  been  weakened  by  several 
battles,  Philip  interfered.  Having  totally  defeated  the 
army  of  the  Phociaps  in  Thessaly,  he  took  and  destroyed 
O'lyn'thus  ;f  and  then  marched  into  Greece,  and  after  tak- 
ing possession  of  Phocis,  occupied  Delphi.    He  then  as- 

*  A  town  in  Phocis,  noted  for  its  celebrated  temple  and  oracle  of  the  god  Apollo, 
t  A  celebrated  city  on  the  southern  coast  of  Macedonia.    (Map  of  Greece.) 

46.  How  did  Philip  begin  his  schemeB  of  conqaestf    What  WM  Mi/^  4QQl<d  war! 
Its  resnlt  ?    What  was  the  sacred  war  ? 
46.  What  part  did  Philip  take  in  this  war  ?    Its  result  ? 
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Bembled  the  Amphic'tyons,  and  procured  a  decree  that  the 
towns  of  the  Phocians  should  be  destroyed,  and  that  their 
two  votes  In  the  council,  of  which  they  were  deprived, 
should  be  transferred  to  Macedonia.  This  ended  the  Sacred 
War  (346  b.  c),  the  effect  of  which  was  to  make  Maci-doii 
the  leading  state  in  Greece. 

47.  Meanwhile  the  great  Athenian  orator,  De-mosHhe-n^y 
had  endeavored,  by  his  splendid  eloquence,  to  arouse  hia 
countrymen  against  the  crafty  designs  of  Philip ;  but  al- 
though the  latter  persisted  in  his  schemes  of  conquest,  it 
was  not  until  338  b.  c.  that  any  effort  was  made  to  oppose 
his  progress.  In  that  year  a  battle  was  fought  at  Ohce-ro-ne'ay 
in  which  Philip  disastrously  defeated  the  combined  forces 
of  Athens  and  Thebes,  and  thus  completed  the  subjugation 
of  all  Greece.  He,  however,  left  to  the  states  a  nominal 
independence  in  their  local  affairs,  he  hinTself  controlling 
all  public  measures. 

48.  Philip  next  convened  a  congress  of  the  Grecian 
states  at  Corinth,  obtained  from  them  a  formal  declaration 
of  war  against  Persia,  and  returned  home  to  prepare  an 
expedition  for  the  conquest  of  that  country,  which  he  had 
for  some  time  meditated.  Before,  however,  these  prepara- 
tions were  completed,  he  was  assassinated  by  Pausanias, 
a  young  Macedonian  noble  (336  b.  c.)  ;  and  Alexander, 
afterward  called  the  Great,  ascended  the  throne,  being 
then  only  twenty  years  of  age,  but  thoroughly  educated, 
partly  under  the  celebrated  philosopher  Ar^is-td-tle* 

49.  The  Thebans  having  revolted,  Alexander  immediately 
marched  against  them,  and  taking  their  city,  razed  it  to  the 
ground,  and  sold  its  inhabitants,  to  the  number  of  30,000, 
Into  slavery.  After  this  terrible  example,  leaving  An-tip'a-ter 

*  See  Note  12,  einl  of  the  Section. 


47.  What  ie  said  of  Demosthenes ?    Battle  of  Chseronea?   Its  result?    Where 
gras  Ch«ronea  f    (See  Progressive  Map,  No.  2.) 

48.  What  measures  were  adopted  by  Philip  against  Persia?    What  caused  his 
death  ?    By  whom  was  he  succeeded  ? 

49.  How  did  Alexander  suppress  the  revolt  of  Thebes  ?  Where  was  his  flrst 
battle  with  the  Persians  fought  ?  What  was  its  result  ?  Describe  the  battle  of  Is 
1QB.  What  was  its  result  ?   (Where  was  Idsus  ?    See  Map^  p.  53.) 
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as  regent  in  Macedonia,  he  proceeded  on  the  expedition 
planned  by  his  father  (334  B.  c).  Having  crossed  the 
Hellespont  with  an  army  of  35,000  men,*  he  advanced  to 
the  Qrornl'cus  river,  and  defeated  the  Persian  army, 
120,000  strong,  assembled  on  its  banks.  He  then  passed 
through  Asia  Minor,  all  of  the  cities  of  which  surrendered 
to  him;  and  the  next  year  defeated  a  vast  army,  under 
Darius,  the  Persian  monarch,  at  Is'stis.  So  complete  was 
the  rout,  that  Darius  fled  in  dismay,  leaving  his  mother  and 
wife  to  the  mercy  of  the  victor.  These  Alexander  ordered 
fco  be  treated  with  the  greatest  respect  and  attention. 

50.  He  then  advanced  toward  the  south,  and  all  the  cities 
of  PhcBnicia  surrendered  to  him,  except  Tyre,  the  siege  of 
which  delayed  him  seven  months.  He  built  a  pier  across 
the  strait,  half  a  mile  wide,  which#  separated  the  city  from 
the  main  land,  and  thus  having  gained  access  to  the  walls, 
he  battered  them  to  pieces  and  took  the  city  by  storm 
(332  B.  c).  No  mercy  was  shown  to  the  wretched  inhabit- 
ants, eight  thousand  of  whom  are  said  to  have  been  mas- 
sacred, and  the  remainder  sold  into  slavery. 

51.  In  the  mean  while  Darius  solicited  peace,  offering  to 
cede  to  Alexander  the  western  half  of  the  empire,  and  to 
give  him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  This,  however,  Alex- 
ander  promptly  refused,  and  continued  his  march  toward 
Egypt,  capturing  Ga'za  on  the  way.  Passing  through 
Egypt,  he  penetrated  the  Lib'yan  desert,  and  paid  a  visit  to 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Am'mon.  He  also  founded  in  Egypt 
the  city  of  Alexandriayj  which  for  many  centuries  after- 

*  See  Note  13,  end  of  the  Section. 


t  This  was  the  first  city  founded  by  Alexander  and  named  after  him.  He  snbseqnently 
founded  no  less  than  teventten  cities,  in  different  parts  of  Asia,  to  each  of  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  Alexandria,    (ffee  Map,  p.  52.) 

Map  Questions.  (See  MapjOage  53.)  Name  the  places  on  Alexander's  march 
from  the  Granicus  to  Issns.  What  places  did  he  pass  from  Issns  to  Alexandria  t 
On  his  return  from  Alexandria  to  Arh«laf  From  Arbela  to  Ecbatana?  From 
Ecbatana  to  Maracanda  ?  What  wa8  the  most  northern  point  reached  f  The  most 
eastern  ?  What  places  did  he  pass  on  going  from  Alexandria  the  Farthest  to  the 
point  of  retnm  on  the  Hyphasis  f  At  what  points  did  great  battles  occnr  f  Do- 
scribe  his  retnm  ronte.    which  way  did  the  fleet  proceea  under  Nearchns  f 

50.  How  wafi  Tyre  taken  ?    How  were  the  Inhabitants  treated  ? 

5 1 .  What  offer  was  made  by  Darina  ?    What  country  did  Alexander  next  in 
radet    What  city  did  he  found?    What  did  Alexandria  become  ? 
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ward  was  the  first  commercial  city  in  the  world,  being  the 
grand  emporium  of  Europe,  Africa,  and  India. 

52.  Turning  again  to  the  east,  he  crossed  the  Euphrate^s, 
and  prepared  for  the  battle  which  was  to  decide  the  fate  of 
Persia.  On  the  plain  of  Gau-ga-mela,  a  few  miles  from  Ar- 
he'la^  Darius  drew  up  his  immense  army,  consisting  of  oyer 
a  million  Persians,  which,  with  40,000  foot  and  7000  horse, 
Alexander,  after  a  brief  engagement,  entirely  defeated  and 
put  to  flight  (331  B.  c).  Proceeding  to  Babylon,  he  en- 
tered that  city  in  triumph,  having  made  himself,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-five,  the  master  of  all  Western  Asia,  together  with 
Egypt 

Si.  He  next  advanced  to  Su'sa^  a  treasure-city  of  the 
Persians,  which  surrendered  without  resistance.  Here  were 
obtained  gold  and  silver  to  the  amount  of  50,000  talents, 
and  what  was  still  more  interesting  to  the  Greeks,  the 
spoils  which  Xerxes  had  carried  off  from  Greece.  Per-sep'^ 
o-Us,  the  real  capital  of  the  Persian  kings,  was  the  next  city 
occupied  by  the  invader ;  and  here,  it  is  said,  the  treasure 
captured  amounted  to  120,000  talents.  Darius  had  in  the 
mean  while  fled  to  Ecbatana,  and  thither  Alexander  went 
in  pursuit,  which  he  continued  with  great  rapidity,  until 
he  reached  Bactria,  where  the  Persian  monarch  had  been 
seized  and  put  to  death  by  the  satrap  of  that  province. 

54.  Alexander,  still  pursuing  his  career  of  conquest,  de- 
feated the  Scythians  on  the  banks  of  the  I-ax'ar-tes,  and 
took  possession  of  Mar-a-cari'da  (now  Samarcand),  the 
capital  of  Sog-di-a'na,  where  he  married  a  Bactrian  prin- 
cess, named  Rox-d'na  (328  b.  c).  Here  too  it  was  that,  at 
•i  banquet,  in  a  fit  of  anger,  he  murdered  his  friend  Cly'tuSy 
who  had  saved  his  life  at  the  battle  of  the  Granicus.  He 
next  invaded  India,  defeated  Po'ruSy  the  king  of  that  coun- 

52.  What  was  the  final  engagement  with  Darius  ?    Its  resnit? 

53.  What  other  cities  ana  coan tries  were  subdued?    What  was  the  fkte  of 
Darius  ? 

54.  What  ftirther  conquests  were  made  by  Alexander?    Whom  did  he  marry  f 
Whom  did  ho  slay  in  anger  ?    Why  did  he  at  last  retreat  ? 
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try,  on  the  banks  of  the  Hy-das'peSy  and  after  a  brief  rest, 
pushed  on  to  the  HypVa-siSy  when  the  soldiers,  worn  out 
with  their  toils,  positively  refused  to  proceed  any  farther. 
He  then  gave  orders  to  return. 

55.  Having  built  a  fleet,  he  sailed  down  the  Indus  to  its 
mouth ;  and  then,  leaving  Ne-ar'chns  to  pursue  the  voyage 
of  exploration,  he  marched  through  the  burning  desert  to 
Persepolis,  and  thence  by  way  of  Susa  and  Ecbatana  to 
Babylon,  where  he  indulged  in  various  schemes  of  further 
conquest  But,  as  he  was  about  to  set  out  on  a  campaign  in 
Arabia,  he  was  seized  with  a  fever,  said  to  have  been  oc- 
casioned by  intemperance ;  and  after  eleven  days'  illness,  he 
expired  (323  b.  c).  On  his  death-bed,  being  asked  by  one 
of  his  generals,  to  whom  he  desired  to  leave  his  throne,  he 
answered :  "  To  the  worthiest  among  you ;  but  I  am  afraid 
my  obsequies  will  be  celebrated  with  bloody  hands."  He, 
however,  gave  his  ring  to  Per-dic'cds. 

5C.  Of  all  the  conquerors  of  antiquity  Alexander  was, 
without  doubt,  the  most  enterprising  and  renowned.  The 
splendor  of  his  military  achievements  should  not,  however, 
blind  us  to  the  moral  depravity  which  could  sacrifice,  with- 
out a  single  pang  of  remorse,  so  many  thousands  of  his 
fellow-creatures,  merely  to  gratify  a  thirst  for  vain-glory, 
-This  insatiable  desire  seems  to  have  been  unmixed  with 
any  wish  to  benefit  his  subjects  or  mankind,  although  he 
founded  cities  which  promised  to  be  useful  to  him  in  car- 
rying out  his  ambitious  views,  and  in  perpetuating  his 
memory.  In  the  hands  of  Providence,  however,  he  was 
undoubtedly  an  instrument  of  good ;  sijice,  by  his  con- 
juests,  the  two  continents  were  brought  into  closer  com- 
munication with  each  other,  and  the  language,  literature, 
and  arts  of  Greece  were  carried  into  the  East. 


55.  In  what  way  did  he  retnm  ?  (Trace  his  ronte  both  in  advance  and  on  hie 
retam,  from  Map.  p.  52.)  What  other  conqaeBts  were  meditated  by  him  ?  When 
and  how  did  his  death  take  place  ?    Did  he  leave  a  snccesaor  ? 

50.  What  wao  the  character  of  Alexander  r  What  was  the  resnlt  of  hie  con^ 
qaeete  t  (Point  oat  on  the  Map  the  towns  founded  by  him,  and  named  Alexandria.^ 
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57.  In  the  mean  while,  the  Spartans,  tinder  their  king 
A'gis,  had  made  a  vigorous  effort,  in  anion  with  most  of 
the  other  states  of  Peloponnesus  (331  b.  c),  to  throw  oflf 
the  yoke  of  Macedon ;  but  they  were  defeated  with  great 
slaughter  by  Antipaier,  Agis  being  slain  in  the  battle. 
Athens  had  taken  no  part  in  this  struggle ;  but  under  the 
influence  of  Pho'ciouy  illustrious  for  the  wisdom  and 
moderation  of  his  counsels  and  his  stem  republican  sim- 
plicity and  honesty,  prosecuted  the  orators  who  had  been 
active  against  the  Macedonians,  and,  under  a  charge  of 
bribery,  drove  them  into  exile.  Among  these  was  Demos- 
thenes. When,  however,  news  arrived  of  the  death  of 
Alexander,  the  city  gave  way  to  the  most  excessive  de- 
monstrations of  joy,  and  Phocion's  party  lost  all  their 
influence. 

58.  The  Tianilan  War.  In  an  expedition  under  Le-os'- 
the-nes,  the  Athenians  and  their  allies  gained  some  impor- 
tant victories  over  Antipater  near  La'mi-a  ;*  but  Antipater 
being  joined  by  Crat'e-rus,  with  a  considerable  force  from 
Asia,  enti^ly  defeated  them  in  Thessaly,  and  the  war  was 
at  an  end  (322  b.  c).  Athens  was  compelled  to  give  up 
her  orators,  including  Demosthenes,  who  had  been  recalled 
from  exile  during  the  war :  the  latter,  however,  escaping, 
was  finally  compelled  to  take  poison  in  order  to  escape  from 
his  pursuers ;  while  the  others  were  cruelly  put  to  death. 

59.  Alexander's  Successors.  After  Alexander's 
death,  his  half-brother  Philip,  and  his  infant  son  by  Roxa- 
na,  were  declared  partners  of  the  throne,  while  the  empire 
itself  was  parcelled  out  among  the  generals  who  were  to 
rule  as  satraps,  but  Perdiccas  was  to  act  as  regeni.    Being 

*  A  fortifled  town  near  the  Mntheastern  border  of  Thessaly.    (See  Map  of  Oreece.) 


57.  What  effort  did  the  Spartans  make  to  regain  their  freedom  ?    What  coarse 
did  Athens  pnrsae  t    Why  f    Who  were  banished  ?    Effect  of  Alexander's  death 
at  Athens  t 
£8.  The  Lamian  war  and  Its  result  T    (Where  was  Lamia  ?    See  Map,  No.  8.) 
59-  How  were  the  dominions  of  Alexander  disposed  off    What  league  wa» 
(brmed  against  Perdiooas  Y    Who  sncceeded  him  as  r^;ent  ? 
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suspected  of  a  design  to  place  himself  upon  the  throne,  a 
league  was  formed  against  Perdiccas  by  An-tig'o-nuay  PtoV- 
e-my,  An-tip'o-ter,  and  Orat'e-rus;  and,  in  a  war  against 
them,  he  was  assassinated  (321  b.  c).  Antipater  was  then 
made  regent,  and  the  empire  was  again  divided. 

60.  Antipater  died  three  years  afterward,  at  the  age  of 
eighty,  and  left  the  regency  to  PoUy-sper'chonj  a  yeteran 
general  of  Alexander.  This  displeased  Cas-san'dery  Antip- 
ater's  son,  who  had  expected  to  succeed  his  &ther,  and 
kindled  a  war  of  several  years  between  the  two  generals. 
During  this  war  Gassander  placed  the  administration  at 
Athens  under  De-me'tri-us  Pha-le're-uSy  a  distinguished 
Athenian  orator,  statesman,  and  writer,  who  ruled  the 
city  for  ten  years  with  so  much  popularity  that  the  Athe- 
nians raised  360  brazen  statues  to  his  honor.  War  having 
arisen  between  Antigonus  and  the  other  generals,  Athens 
surrendered  to  Deme'trius  Pd-K-or-ce'tes,*  the  son  of  Antigo- 
nus ;  and  Phalereus,  who,  by  his  dissipated  habits,  had  lost 
his  popularity,  was  compelled  to  flee,  all  his  statues  being 
thrown  down  except  one. 

61.  After  several  years  more  of  war,  a  decisive  battle 
was  fought  near  Ip'suSy  in  which  Antigonus  was  slain  and 
his  army  entirely  defeated  (301  B.  c).  This  led  to  a  more 
permanent  division  of  the  empire,  and  nearly  closed  this 
long  series  of  wars,  which  so  fully  demonstrated  the  pro- 
phetic sagacity  of  Alexander,  when  he  said  his  obsequies 
would  be  bloody.  It  also,  perhaps,  still  further  proved  the 
wickedness  and  wanton  cruelty  of  his  nature,  since  he 
took  no  means  to  prevent  so  dreadful  a  result  by  definitely 
appointing  a  successor.  During  these  wars  the  whole  of 
Alexander's  relations,  including  his  mother,  0-lym'pi-as, 
and  his  wife  and  son,  were  successively  put  to  death. 

*  Polioreetes  meiins,  in  Oreek,  the  "  Besl^i^r  of  Cities.** 

60.  Who  was  the  sncceBBor  of  Antipater  ?    What  war  ensued  t    What  is  said 
of  Demetrins  Phalerens  ?    Demetrine  PoliorceteR  ? 

61.  Where  was  Antigonus  defeated?    (Where  was  Ipsust    See  Hap,  p.  41.) 
What  ^>nM  the  result  ?    What  became  of  Alexander's  relations  ? 
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62.  In  the  partition  of  the  empire  which  took  place 
after  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  Cassander  obtained  Greece  and 
Macedonia ;  Ptolemy  was  confirmed  in  the  possession  of 
Egypt ;  Ly-sira'a-chus  had  the  greatest  part  of  Asia  Minor ; 
and  Se-leu'cus,  the  whole  country  from  the  coast  of  Syria 
to  the  Euphrates.  The  latter  founded  on  the  river  0-ron'- 
fces  a  new  capital  of  his  empire,  which  he  named  An'tioch, 
after  his  father,  An-ti'o-chus. 

63.  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Antigonus,  was.  not  subdued- 
He  retreated  from  Ipsus,  and  proceeded  to  Greece ;  but  the 
Athenians  refused  to  receive  him.  After  forming  an  alliance 
with  Seleiicus,  he  again  appeared  before  Athens,  which,  after 
a  long  siege,  he  captured,  expelling  the  tyrannical  governor 
whom  Cassander  had  appointed  (295  b.  c).  The  Atheni- 
ans were  greatly  moved  by  his  noble  forgiveness  and  lenity ; 
for  instead  of  the  dreadful  punishment  which  they  had 
expected,  he  supfplied  their  wants,  and  did  his  best  to 
lelieve  the  miseries  occasioned  by  the  long  siege  which 
they  had  suffered.    [See  Note  14,  end  of  the  Section.'] 

64.  After  the  death  of  Cassander,  Demetrius  possessed 
himself  of  the  throne  of  Macedon  (294  b.  c),  which  he 
occupied  for  seven  years,  when  it  was  seized  by  Pyr'rhuSy 
king  of  Epims,  and  in  a  few  months  afterward  by  Lysim- 
achus  (287  b.  c).  Thus  the  whole  Macedonian  Empire, 
excepting  Egypt,  under  Ptolemy,  was  divided  between 
Lysimachus  and  Seleucus.  Demetrius  died  a  captive  at 
the  court  of  the  latter,  283  b.  c.  The  throne  of  Macedon 
was  filled  by  Lysimachus  only  six  years,  when,  hostilities 
having  arisen  between  him  and  Seleucus,  he  was  defeated 
by  tljie  latter  in  a  battle  near  Sardis,  and  slain.  This  gave 
nearly  the  whole  empire  to  Seleucus.,  who,  however,  sur- 
vived the  conquest  only  one  year,  being  treacherously 

62.  What  partition  of  the  empire  was  made  ?  (Where  was  Antioch  f  See  Pro- 
gressive Map,  No.  4.)    By  whom  was  it  founded  J 

63.  What  was  done  by  Demetrius  ?    What  was  his  conduct  toward  Athens  ? 

64.  Gjr  what  kins;s  was  the  throne  of  Macedon  successively  filled  ?  Into  whooe 
power  did  nearly  aff  the  Macedonian  £mpire  fiftU  t  In  what  way  ?  What  became 
Of  Demetrius  ?    Of  Seleucus  ? 
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assassinated  in  Thrace  (280  b.  c),  by  Ptohtny  Ce-rau'nus, 
son  of  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt. 

C5.  Macedonia  and  Thrace  were  the  same  year  invaded 
by  an  immense  host  of  Gauls,  under  a  leader  named  Bren- 
nus,  and  Ptolemy  fell  in  a  battle  which  he  fought  to  repel 
them.  The  Qauls  then  passed  into  Greece,  and  reached 
Delphi,  where  they  were  repulsed  with  great  loss.  Some 
of  them  afterward  settled  on  the  Danube;  others,  in 
Thrace ;  while  a  third  part  passed  into  Asia,  and  settled 
in  the  country  called  after  them,  Oa-la'tia . 

66.  After  the  death  of  Ptolemy,  the  throne  of  Macedon 
was  occupied  by  Antigonua  Go-na'tas,'^  son  of  Demetrius, 
who  reigned  till  243  b.  c,  exercising  a  severe  rule  over  the 
Greeks,  whose  cities  he  governed  by  means  of  petty  tyrants 
appointed  by  himself.  This  tyranny  led  to  a  noted  con- 
federacy, styled  in  history  the  "Achaean  League,"  it 
being  in  fact  the  revival  of  an  ancient  league  which  had 
existed  among  the  twelve  chief  cities  of  Achaia.  It  was 
soon  joined  by  most  of  the  important  states  of  Greece,  in- 
cluding Athens ;  and,  under  its  wise  and  patriotic  leader, 
A-ra'tus  of  Sicyon  {sish'e-on),  acquired  very  great  influence 
(243  B.  c). 

67.  At  this  period  three  powers  contended  for  mastery 
in  Greece :  the  A-chcslan  League,  the  JE-to'li-an  League,  and 
the  Spartans.  The  iEtolian  league  was  a  confederation  of 
tribes,  which  had  gradually  made  thelnselves  masters  of 
Locris,  Phocis,  Boeotia,  and  some  other  states.  The  Spar- 
tans, under  their  celebrated  kings  A'gis  and  Cle-ont'e-nes, 
had  attempted  to  regain  their  ancient  simplicity  of  man- 
ners and  military  hardihood. 

*  So  called  from  Gonni,  a  town  in  Thessslj,  where  he  was  bom. 


65.  Olye  an  acconnt  of  the  Invadion  by  the  Oaola.    Where  did  they  eettlc ! 
(What  wap  the  oituatioD  of  Oalatia  ?  See  Map,  p.  41.) 

66.  What  noted  lea^e  was  formed  amon^  the  Greek  states?    What  led  to  Uf 
Who  wap  at  its  head  ?    (Where  was  8ieyon  ?  See  Map  of  Greece^ 

67.  What  three  powers  were  there  In  Greece  at  this  time  7   Whai  wan  thu  Mtf^ 
dan  league  t    What  did  Agis  and  Cleomenea  attempt  ? 


1 
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88.  Aratus,  in  a  war  with  the  Spartans,  was  obliged  to 
call  in  the  assistance  of  Antigonus  Do'son,"^  king  of  Mace- 
don,  who  defeated  Cleomenes  and  captured  Sparta,  which 
hitherto  had  remained  unconquered  (221  b.  c).  Aratna 
afterward  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Philip,  king  of 
Macedon,  in  a  war  against  the  iStolians,  which  lasted  till 
217  B.  0. ;  but  having  displeased  Philip,  he  was  by  the 
orders  of  the  latter  poisoned  (213  b.  c). 

69.  Phil-O'pc&'meny  styled  "  the  last  of  the  Greeks,"  suc- 
ceeded Aratus  in  administering  the  affairs  of  the  Achaean 
league.  He  was  a  man  of  great  talents  and  virtue.  In 
207  b.  c,  he  gained  a  great  victory  over  the  Spartans,  not- 
withstanding they  were  assisted  by  the  Romans ;  and,  in 
the  general  assembly  of  the  Greeks,  was  hailed  as  the  liber- 
ator of  their  country.  The  Romans  a  few  years  after  this 
made  war  ujpon  Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  and  defeated  him 
in  the  famous  battle  of  Cyn'08'CepKa4(B,\  in  Thessaly  (197 
B.  c).  Philip  was  then  compelled  to  withdraw  his  garri- 
sons from  the  Grecian  towns,  and  the  independence  of 
Greece  was  solemnly  proclaimed  by  the  Romans. 

70.  The  ^tolians  having  made  war  upon  the  Romans, 
were  completely  subdued  (139  b.  c).  Meanwhile  Sparta 
joined  the  Achaean  league ;  but  the  Messenians  having  re- 
volted against  it,  Philopoeraen,  in  an  attempt  to  reduce 
them,  was  taken  prisoner  and  barbarously  put  to  death,  at 
the  age  of  seventy  (183  b.  c).  Mes-se'ne  was,  however, 
captured  by  the  Achaeans  the  next  year,  and  the  murderers 
of  Philopoemen  punished. 

71.  The  Romans,  again  invading  Macedonia,  defeated 

*  Domm  means  oiout  to  giv&,  and  was  applied  to  this  king  on  account  of  his  habit  of  promisiiig 
but  not  performing. 

f  Of/noiKxphaloB  means  dngs^  heads,  and  was  given  to  a  range  of  elevated  rocks  in  ThesMly 
resembling  in  appearance  the  heads  of  dog^    It  is  sometimes  written  Oynocephalo. 

68.  Wbat  befell  Sparta  ?    What  caased  the  death  of  Aratus  ? 

69.  Who  was  Philopoemen?  How  did  he  become  distinguished t  Describo 
the  battle  of  Cynoscephalxe  and  its  result  (W^here  was  Cynoscephalse  7  See  Map 
of  Greece.) 

70.  What  ended  the  iBtolian  lea^e  ?    What  caused  the  death  of  Philopoemen  ? 

71.  When  was  the  battle  of  Pvdna  foueht?  Its  consequences?  Where  was 
Tf^DA  ?— (See  Map  of  Greece  J    Wnen  and  by  whom  was  Greece  finally  subdued  f 
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its  last  king,  Per' sens,  in  the  battle  of  Pyd'na  (168  B.  c), 
and  reduced  it  to  a  province.  The  Koman  general,  entering 
Greece,  surrendered  many  of  its  cities  to  the  pillage  of  the 
soldiers ;  and  no  fewer  than  150,000  of  the  inhabitants  were 
captured  and  sold  as  slaves.  A  few  years  later,  the  Bomans 
under  Mum'mi-us  again  invaded  Greece,  being  invited  by 
the  Spartans,  who  had  quarrelled  with  the  Achaeans.  The 
last  army  of  the  latter  surrendered  at  Corinth  (146  b.  c), 
and  Greece  became  a  Boman  province,  under  the  name  of 

ACHAIA. 

72.  Grecian  Colonies. — These  were  very  numerous 
and  widespread.  The  southern  part  of  Italy  was  called 
Ma^na  OrcBcia^  from  the  large  number  of  Greek  cities 
which  it  contained.  One  of  the  earliest  was  Ou'mcBy  an 
iEolic  colony,  on  the  Bay  of  Naples ;  but  the  most  promi- 
n  ent  were  Syb'a-ris*  noted  for  its  effeminacy  and  debauchery, 
and  Cro'tofiy  distinguished  for  its  athletes  and  physicians. 
After  the  destruction  of  Sybaris  by  its  rival  Croton,  Taren'- 
turn  took  the  lead  among  the  cities  of  Magna  Graecia. 
Sicily  also  contained  a  large  number  of  Greek  cities,  of 
which  the  most  noted  were  Mes-sd'ria,  Syr'a-cuse,  and  Ag-ri- 
gen'tum,  Syracuse  was  a  Corinthian  colony,  founded  734 
B.  c.  Its  history  will  be  given  in  connection  with  that  of 
Kome. 

73.  There  was  also  a  cluster  of  colonies  at  the  western 
part  of  the  Mediterranean,  of  which  Mas-sd'U-a  (now  Mar- 
seilles), founded  600  b.  c,  was  the  chief.  On  the  African 
coast,  Cy-re'ne  was  established  by  the  Spartans  (630  b.  c). 
It  afterward  became  the  capital  of  Cyrenaicd  {si-re-na'e- 
kali).  The  Ionic  cities  of  Asia  Minor  were  especially  noted 
for  their  enterprise ;  and,  during  the  eighth  and  seventh 
centuries,  Miletus  was  the  first  commercial  city  of  Hellas ; 
but  Eph'e-sus  afterward  rivalled  it  in  size  and  importance. 

*  See  Note  15,  «?rf  of  Section. 


72.  What  were  the  principal  Greek  colonicB  in  Italy  f    In  Sicily  ?    Point  them 
ont  on  the  Map.    (See  Progressive  Map,  No.  3.) 

73.  What  other  colonies  were  there?    What  is  said  of  MUctus?    Bphesasi 
Point  them  out.    (See  Map,  p.  41.) 


^ 
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On  the  Propontis  and  the  Eoxine  there  were  also  numeroug 
colonies,  of  which  Cyz'i-cus  and  Sin'o-pe  were  the  most  cele- 
brated.   [See  Note  16,  end  of  Section^ 

74.  The  Greeks  were  remarkable  not  only  for  keenness 
of  intellect  and  delicacy  of  taste,  but  for  the  skill  and  tact 
with  which  they  employed  these  faculties,  both  in  the  useful 
and  in  the  fine  arts.  Architecture,  painting,  and  sculpture 
were  carried  by  them  to  a  degree  of  perfection  which  has 
never  been  surpassed.  The  works  of  their  poets  and  orators 
still  remain  unequalled  by  those  of  any  subsequent  age  or 
country ;  while  their  various  systems  of  philosophy  show  a 
genius  for  deep  speculation  and  subtle  distinction,  mingled 
with  a  refinement  of  sentiment,  to  be  found  in  those  of  no 
other  people.  Had  their  virtue  and  patriotism  been  equal 
to  their  intellectual  grandeur^  Greece  could  never  have 
been  subdued. 

75.  Being  destitute  of  any  political  union,  the  Hellenic 
States  destroyed  each  other  by  their  mutual  dissensions  and 
wars.  This  was  partly  due  to  the  traditional  animosities  and 
jealousies  of  the  different  races,  and  partly  to  the  geograph- 
ical character  of  Greece  itself,  which,  crossed  in  every  direc- 
tion by  mountain  chains  or  divided  by  deep  gulfs,  provided 
those  natural  barriers  which  encourage  local  pride  and  hos- 
tility. There  were,  however,  three  institutions  that  gave 
them  a  certain  degree  of  national  unity : — the  Amphictyonic 
Council,  the  Oracles,  and  the  Public  Games  and  other  re- 
ligious festivals. 

76.  The  Amphictyonic  Council  was  of  yery  ancient  or- 
igin. It  consisted  of  deputies  from  the  different  states,  and 
met  usually  twice  a  year, — ^at  Delphi  in  the  spring,  and  at 
ThermopylcB  in  the  autumn.  Its  express  objects  were  to 
prevent  acts  of  aggression  against  its  members,  and  to  pro- 

74.  For  what  were  the  Greeks  remarkable  ? 

76.  What  cauped  the  political  disniiion  of  the  Grecian  states  T  What  gave  them 
1  Cf^rtain  degree  of  nnity  ? 

76.  Describe  the  Amphictyonic  Cooncil.  What  were  the  Grades  ?  Which  was 
tLo  principal  one  f    How  generally  waft  it  consulted  ? 
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toct  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi.  The  Oracles  wen; 
certain  sacred  spots  where  it  was  thought  the  will  of  the 
gods  might  be  ascertained  through  the  inspired  answers 
of  the  priestesses.  There  were  several,  the  most  noted  of 
which  was  that  of  Apollo  at  Delphi.  Thither  messengers 
came  from  all  parts  of  Greece,  and  even  from  foreign  coun- 
tries, to  consult  the  Oracle, 

77.  There  were  four  great  festivals  at  which  the  public 
games  were  celebrated,  called  the  Olympic^  Pyth'iaUy  Ne-me'- 
auy  and  Isth'mian  games.  The  Olympic  games  were  cele- 
brated at  Olympia,  in  Elis,  every  fifth  year,  in  honor  of 
Jupiter,  and  drew  together  an  immense  assemblage  from 
all  parts  of  Greece,  as  well  as  from  foreign  countries.  The 
exercises  consisted  of  running,  wrestling,  boxing,  chariot- 
racing,  etc. ;  and  to  be  proclaimed  a  victor  in  these  games 
was  considered  the  highest  honor  a  Grecian  could  attain. 
None  could  contend  in  them  but  those  of  the  Hellenic  race, 
^nd  all  who  entered  into  these  contests  were  obliged  to  take 
an  oath  that  they  would  use  no  unfair  means  to  obtain  the 
victory.  The  only  prize  bestowed  on  the  victor  was  a  sim- 
ple garland  of  wild  olive. 

78.  The  Pythian  games  were  celebrated  in  honor  of 
Apollo,  every  fifth  year,  near  Delphi;  the  Nemean  and 
Isthmian  games,  once  in  two  years :  the  first,  at  Ne-me'a,  in 
honor  of  Jupiter;  and  the  second,  by  the  Corinthians  on 
their  isthmus,  in  honor  of  Neptune,  the  god  supposed  to 
preside  over  the  sea.  In  these  three  festivals  there  were 
contests  in  poetry  and  music,  as  well  as  trials  of  strength 
and  skill.  The  Olympic  games  were  the  most  anciedt 
They  were  revived,  it  is  said,  by  Lycurgus  in  776  b.  c.  ;  and 
hence  this  date,  called  the  First  Olympiad,  was  afterward 
employed  by  the  Greeks  as  their  principal  chronological  era.'* 

*  See  Note  17,  end  of  Section. 


7T.  How  many  and  what  pablic  games  f    Dei»cribe  the  Olympic  games. 
78.  Describe  the  Pythiiln,  Nemean,  and  Isthmian  games.    li^Hiat  wan  the  orifto 
nt  the  Olympiad'  ? 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  RECAPITULATION. 
B.  c. 

i  f  1225.  Argonautic  Expedition. 

1184  Troy  taken  and  burnt  by  the  Greeks. 

1124  .£olic  migration  from  Thessaly. 

1104  Return  of  the  Heracleidse. 

776.  Oommencement  of  the  Ol3ri&piad8.    Age  of  Lycur- 

gus. 

§  I  743-23. .  First  Messenian  War. 

685-68.  Second  Messenian  War. 

624  Di*aco  gives  laws  to  Athens. 

594  Legislation  of  Solon. 

560-27.  Usurpation  of  Pisistratus. 

514  Insurrection  at  Athens. — Death  of  Hipparchus. 

510.  Hippias  expelled  from  Athens. 

L  501.  Ionian  revolt  in  Asia  Minor. 

495.  Miletus  taken  and  the  Ionian  revolt  subdued. 

492.  Invasion  of  Europe  by  Mardonlus. 

490.  Battle  of  Marathon. — Persians  defeated. 

485.  Accession  of  Xerxes  to  the  throne  of  Persia. 

483.  Aristides  banished  from  Athens  by  the  ostracism. 

481.  Themlstocles  the  leading  man  at  Athens. 

480.  Invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes. — ^Battle  of  Salamis. 

479.  Battle  of  Platsea. 

478.  Leadership  transferred  fi'om  Pausanias  to  Aristides.— 

Commencement  of  Athenian  supremacy. 

471.  Themlstocles  banished  by*  the  ostracism. — Death  of 

Pausanias. 

461.  Pericles  at  tlie  head  of  public  affairs  at  Athens. 

449.  Death  of  Cimon. — End  of  the  Pei-sian  War. 

431.  Commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  War. 

429.  Death  of  Pericles. — Plague  at  Athens. 

415.  Expedition  against  Sicily,  under  Alciblades  and  Nicias 

405.  Battle  of  ^gospotamos. 

403.  The  Thirty  Tyrants  expelled  by  Thi-asybulus. 

401.  Battle  of  Cunaxa,  and  Retieat  of  the  "  Ten  Thousand." 

399.  Death  of  Socrates,  at  the  age  of  70. 

394  Battle  of  Coronea,  and  Victory  of  AgesUaus. — The 

Spartan  fleet  defeated  by  Conon. 

I  887.  Peace  of  Antalcidas. 
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Battle  of  Lenctra. — The  Spartans  defeated  by  Epam- 
inondas. 

Battle  of  Mantinea. — ^Death  of  Epaminondas. 

Accession  of  Philip  to  the  throne  of  Macedon. 

First  Philippic  of  Demosthenes. 

Philip  oveiTuns  Phocis,  and  ends  the  Sacred  War. 

Battle  of  Chasronea. — The  Athenians  and  Thebaiifc 
defeated  by  Philip. 

Accession  of  Alexander  the  Great 

Battle  of  the  Granicus  River. 

Battle  of  Issus. 

Battle  of  Arbela. 

Death  of  Alexander  at  Babylon. — ^The  Lamian  War. 

Demetrius  Phalereus  at  Athens. 

Battle  of  Ipsns. 

Lysimachus  defeated  and  slain  by  Seleucus. 

Seleucus  assassinated  by  Ptolemy  Ceraunus. — Invasion 
of  Greece  by  the  Gauls. 

The  Gauls  defeated  at  Delphi 

Aratus  general  of  the  Achaean  league. 

Agis  (IV.),  king  of  Sparta,  put  to  death  for  attempting 
to  reform  the  government 

Cleomenes  (III.)  becomes  king  of  Sparta. 

Sparta  captured  by  Antigonus  Doson. 

Aratus  poisoned  by  Philip,  king  of  Macedon. 

Philopcemen  general  of  the  Achaean  league. 

Battle  of  CynoscephalflB. — Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  de- 
feated. 

Philopcemen  put  to  death  by  the  revolted  Messenians. 

Battle  of  Pydna. — End  of  the  Macedonian  monarchy. 

Destruction  of  Corinth  by  Mummius. — Greece  made  a 
Roman  province  under  the  name  of  Achaia. 
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NOTES. 


!•  BMmtory  of  Cyrus  (p.  81,  IT  1).— <«  It  is  well  known  thst  the  history  of 
GyniB  (his  nsme  signifles  '  the  sun,*  Koresh,  Churshid)  has  oome  down  to  us  in 
two  very  different  versions,  that  of  Herodotns  and  that  of  Xenophon.  No  rational 
man  in  our  days  can  look  upon  Xenophon's  history  of  Gyrus  in  any  other  light 
than  that  of  a  romance.  It  was  not  Xenophon 's  intention  to  deceive;  he  did  not  at 
all  intend  to  write  a  history,  or  to  give  it  out  as  a  history  ;  but  it  is  as  dear  as  day- 
light, that  his  object  was  to  write  a  political  novel  in  the  form  of  the  history  of  a 
king.  The  account  in  Herodotus  is  very  different ;  but  were  we  to  conclude  that, 
whereas  Xenophon's  narrative  is  a  fiction,  that  of  Herodotus  is  altogether  and 
strictly  historical,  the  conclusion  would  be  extremely  unfortunate.  The  historical 
portion  in  the  tradition  about  Gjrrus,  in  my  opinion,  is,  that  he  roused  the  Persians 
to  an  insurrection  against  the  ruling  Medes  ;  and  that  probably  not  only  the  in- 
habitants of  Farsistan,  but  more  or  less,  all  the  Persian  tribes,  supported  the  in- 
surrection. The  Medea,  under  Astyages,  were  defeated  in  the  open  field ;  Astyages 
became  the  prisoner  of  his  grandson,  and  all  Media  fell  into  the  hands  of  Cyrus. 
The  supreme  power  was  thus  transferred  to  the  Persians.'* — Niebukr. — Leeturei  on 
Ancient  History. 

2.  Tl&e  liHst  Battle  of  Cjrrns  (p.  31,  IT  1).— <*  Tomyris,  queen  of  the 
MassagetiB,  when  she  found  that  Gyrus  paid  no  heed  to  her  advice,  collected  all  the 
forces  of  her  kingdom,  and  gave  him  battle.  Of  all  the  combats  in  which  the  bar- 
barians have  eogaged  among  themselves,  I  reckon  this  to  have  been  the  fiercest. 
The  following,  as  I  understand,  was  the  manner  of  it  :— First,  the  two  armies 
stood  apart  and  shot  their  arrows  at  each  other  ;  then,  when  their  quivers  were 
empty,  they  closed  and  fought  hand  to  hand  with  lances  aad  daggers  ;  and  thus 
they  continued  fighting  for  a  length  of  time,  neither  choosing  to  give  ground.  At 
length  the  Massagetse  prevailed.  The  greater  i>art  of  the  army  of  the  Persians  was 
destroyed,  and  Gyrus  himself  fell,  after  reigning  nine  and  twenty  years.  Search 
was  made  among  the  slain,  by  order  of  the  queen,  for  the  body  of  Gyrus  ;  and 
when  it  was  found,  she  took  a  skin,  and,  filling  it  with  human  blood,  she  dipped 
the  head  of  Gyrus  in  the  gore,  saying,  as  she  thus  insulted  the  corse,  **  I  live 
and  have  conquered  thee  in  fight,  and  yet  by  thee  am  I  ruined,  for  thou  tookest  my 
son  with  guile  ;  but  thus  I  make  good  my  threat,  and  give  thee  thy  fill  of  blood." 
— Rawlingon's  Herodotus. 

The  accounts  given  of  Gyrus's  death  by  other  writers  differ  f^om  this.  According 
to  Xenophon,  he  died  peacefully  in  his  bed.  Gtesias  says,  he  was  mortally  wounded 
in  a  battle  with  Derbices,  and  died  in  his  camp,  a  short  time  afterward.  There 
seems  to  be  little  reason  to  doubt  that  he  died  in  a  violent  manner,  but  it  is  uncer- 
tain what  enemy  he  was  contending  against  at  the  time.. 

3*  Zoroaster  (p.  33,  IT  6). — Zoroaster  is  generally  believed  to  have  been  the 
founder  of  the  sect  called  Magi  ;  but  at  what  time  he  lived  ia  not  certainly  known. 
Some  suppose  him  to  have  been  contemporary  with  Cyrus  the  Great  :  others  place 
him  as  Ikr  back  as  the  time  of  Abraham.  He  improved  upon  the  doctrines  ol  the 
Biagian  tribe  by  bringing  their  religious  tenets  into  a  more  consistent  form.  He 
erected  a  temple  where  he  kept  a  fire,  which  he  said  came  directly  It'om  heaven. 
This  was  distributed  through  the  kingdom,  and  maintained  by  the  priests  with  the 
greatest  care.  They  watched  it  day  and  night,  fed  it  with  wood  stripped  of  the 
bark,  and  never  blowed  it  with  their  breath  lest  it  might  be  polluted.  Zoroaster 
taught  that  there  are  two  grand  principles:  the  one,  the  cause  of  all  good;  the  other, 
the  cause  ot  aU  evil ;  the  former  represented  by  light ;  the  latter  by  darkness. 
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The  book  whioh  contains  his  religious  tenets  is  called  Zend-avesta,  the  word  avesta 
meaning  text  or  scripture,  and  zend,  a  translation  or  commentary.  This  is  the 
book  that  contains  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Parsees,  that  is,  the  people  of  Pars, 
or  ancient  Persia.  Zoroaster,  among  the  Persians  and  Parsees,  is  called  Zerdusht. 
The  original  meaning  of  the  word  is  uncertain  ;  most  probably  it  Indicates  the 
notion  of  high-priest  or  spiritual  guide. 

4«  Solon  and  his  IdtLWU  (p.  37, 1 16).— Solon  in  his  youth  was  a  poet. 
He  was  descended  from  Godrus  ;  and  though  a  native  of  Salamis,  had  resided  lor 
some  time  at  Athens,  when  owing  to  the  many  unsuccessftil  attempts  that  had 
been  made  to  compel  Salamis  to  return  to  its  allegiance,  the  people  decreed  capital 
punishment  to  any  citizen  or  magistrate  who  should  propose  any  other  expedition 
to  reduce  it.  Feigning  insanity,  he  shut  himself  up  in  his  house,  and  composed  a 
poem  upon  the  loss  of  the  "  lovely  island; "  and,  one  day,  during  an  assembly  of 
the  people,  he  ran  into  the  market-place  like  one  frantic,  mounted  the  herald's 
stone,  and  recited  the  i)oem  to  the  crowd.  Some  of  his  friends  stood  ready  to 
raise  a  shout  of  applause,  and  the  people  catching  the  frenzy,  rex>ealed  the  law  by 
acclamation.  A  new  expedition  was  accordingly  decreed,  and  the  command  of  it 
was  given  to  Solon.  Under  his  g^dance,  the  attempt  was  successful,  and  Salamis 
again  acknowledged  the  authority  of  Athens. 

It  was  the  object  of  Solon's  laws  to  equalize  as  much  as  possible  the  privileges 
and  authority  of  the  citizens.  He  repealed  all  the  laws  of  Draco,  except  those 
against  murder.  The  distinguishing  feature,  however,  of  the  new  constitution 
was  the  substitution  of  property  for  birth,  as  a  title  to  the  honors  and  offices  of  the 
state.  He  ordered  that  all  those  who  took  no  part  in  public  affairs  should  be  pun- 
ished; lor,  he  said;  "That  is  (in  my  opinion)  the  most  perfect  government  where 
an  injury  to  any  one  is  the  concern  of  cUl."  These  laws  were  inscribed  upon  blocks 
of  wood  made  to  turn  on  an  axis.  They  were  kept  at  first  in  the  Acropolis,  but 
afterward  in  the  Prytaneum,  or  place  of  the  General  Assembly. 

A  factious  opposition  to  his  laws  having  arisen,  Solon  finally  assembled  the  peo- 
ple, and,  after  acknowledging  that  he  was  not  perfectly  satisfied  as  to  the  excel- 
lence of  all  his  measures,  he  obtained  from  them  a  pledge  that  they  would  obey 
his  laws  for  ten  years,  while  he  visited  those  countries  most  distinguished  for  the 
efficiency  of  their  government,  in  order  that  he  might  revise  the  constitution 
which  he  had  framed  for  Athens.  He  then  sailed  for  Egypt,  where  he  abode  some 
time.  Thence  he  went  to  Cyprus,  and  trom  that  island  passed,  by  request  of 
Croesus,  king  of  Lydia,  to  Sardis.  On  his  return,  he  found  that  faction  had  been 
actively  laboring  to  undo  his  work,  and  he  was  compelled  to  witness  the  partial 
overthrow  of  his  system  by  the  usurpation  of  Pisistratus.  It  is  said  that  his  death 
occurred  the  year  after  that  event  (b.  c.  559). 

5.  Expedition  of  Xerxes  (p.  40,  t  23).—"  On  this  transit  from  Asia  into 
Europe,  Herodotus  dwells  with  peculiar  emphasis,— «Dd  well  he  might  do  so,  since, 
when  we  consider  the  bridges,  the  invading  number,  the  unmeasured  hopes  suc- 
ceeded by  no  less  unmeasured  calamity, — it  will  appear  not  only  to  have  been  the 
most  imposing  event  of  his  century,  but  to  rank  among  the  most  imposing  events 
of  all  history.  He  surrounds  it  with  much  dramatic  circumstance,  not  only  men- 
tioning the  marble  throne  erected  for  Xerxes  on  a  hill  near  Abydos,  trom.  whence 
he  surveyed  both  his  masses  of  land-forces  covering  the  shore,  and  his  ships  sail- 
ing and  racing  in  the  strait  (a  race  in  which  the  Phoenicians  of  Sidon  surpassed 
the  Greeks  and  all  the  other  contingents),  but  also  sux)eradding  to  this  real  fact  a 
dialogue  with  Artabanus,  intended  to  set  lorth  the  internal  mind  of  Xerxes.  He 
further  quotes  certain  supposed  exclamations  of  the  Abydenes  [people  of  Abydos], 
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at  the  Bight  of  his  superhuman  power.  '  Why,'  said  one  of  these  terror-stricken 
spectators,  *  why  dost  thou,  O  Zeus  [Jupiter],  under  the  shai>e  of  a  Persian  man, 
and  the  name  of  Xerxes,  thus  bring  together  the  whole  human  race  for  the  ruin 
of  Greece  ?  It  would  have  been  easy  for  thee  to  accomplish  that  without  so  much 
ailo.*  *  ♦  *The  passage  was  ordered  to  begin  at  sunrise,  the  bridge  being  pcr- 
jtimed  with  frankincense  and  strewed  with  myrtle  boughs,  while  Xerxes  himself 
made  libations  into  the  sea  with  a  golden  censer,  and  offered  up  prayers  to  Helios 
[the  sun],  that  he  might  effect  Mrithout  hindrance  his  design  of  conquering  Europe 
even  to  its  farthest  extremity.  Along  with  his  libations,  he  cast  into  the  Helles* 
pont  the  censer  itself,  with  a  golden  bowl  and  a  Persian  cimeter.'  *I  do  not  ex- 
actly know,'  adds  the  historian,  *  whether  he  threw  them  in  as  a  gift  to  Helios,  or 
as  a  mark  of  repentance  and  atonement  to  the  Hellespont  for  the  stripes  which  he 
had  inflicted  upon  it.'  Of  the  two  bridges,  that  nearest  to  the  Enxine  was  devoted 
to  the  military  force, — ^tho  otlicr  to  the  attendants,  the  baggage,  and  the  beasts  of 
burden.  The  ten  thousand  Persians,  called  Immortals,  all  wearing  garlands  on 
their  heads,  were  the  first  to  pass  over,  and  Xerxes  himself,  with  the  remaining 
army,  followed  next  though  in  an  order  somewhat  different  from  that  which  had 
been  observed  in  quitting  Sardis  ;  the  monarch  having  reached  the  European 
shore,  saw  the  troops  crossing  the  bridge  after  him  *  under  the  lash.'  But  in 
spite  of  the  use  of  this  sharp  stimulus  to  accelerate  progress,  so  vast  were  the 
numbers  of  the  host,  that  they  occupied  no  less  than  seven  days  and  seven  nights, 
without  a  moment  of  intermission,  in  the  business  of  crossing  oyer. '''-^Grote's 
History  of  Greece. 

6.  Arlatidew  tbe  Xnsi  (p.  ^1,  IT  25).— The  Athenians  had  a  peculiar  way  of 
humbling  those  who  seemed  to  be  too  ambitious,  or  to  possess  too  much  power. 
This  was  called  the  ostracism— a  useful  institution,  in  some  respects,  but  often  em- 
ployed to  gratify  envy  or  ill-will.  At  an  appointed  time,  every  citizen  took  a  shell, 
and  writing  upon  it  the  name  of  the  person  he  considered  the  most  obnoxious, 
threw  it  iuto%  place  inclosed  for  tlie  purpose  with  wooden  rails.  The  magistrates 
then  counted  the  shells,  and,  if  they  amounted  to  six  thousand,  the  ostracism  was 
declared  complete,  and  the  individual  whose  name  was  found  upoa  the  greatest 
number  of  shells  was  banished  ten  years.  Aristides  had  been  commissioned  to 
take  charge  of  the  spoils  after  the  battle  of  Maratlion.  He  discliargcd  his  trust 
with  the  most  perfect  fidelity.  Ho  was  also  distinguished  for  his  infl(>xible  Justice 
in  every  transaction.  Themistocles,  envying  the  love  and  respect  with  which  ho 
was  treated,  insinuated  that  he  was  insensibly  gaining  the  sovereign  power, 
though  without  the  ensigns  of  it.  By  this  means  the  people  were  induced  to  ban- 
ish the  most  virtuous  man  in  the  state.  While  the  shells  were  being  inscribed  at 
the  assembly,  a  peasant  api>eared  and  requested  him  to  write  the  name  of  Aristi- 
des upon  the  shell.  The  good  man,  surprised  at  the  incident,  asked  him, 
"  whether  Aristides  had  ever  injured  him  ?  "  "  No,"  said  he,  '•  nor  do  I  even  know 
him,  but  it  vexes  me  to  hear  him  everywhere  calldd  the  just.'*  Aristides  made  no 
reply,  but  wrote  his  name  upon  the  shell,  and  retomed  it  to  his  envious  country- 
man. 

7,  Ostractsiu  (p.  43,  H  28).— *•  There  existed  at  Athens  the  same  law  which, 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  especially  in  Italy,  gave  the  i>eople  the  right  to  banish  in- 
fluential persons  who  had  raised  themselves  above  their  fellow  citizens,  although 
not  guilty  of  any  particular  crime.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  it  was  a  harsh  law  ; 
but  in  small  republics,  where  it  was  so  easy  to  create  a  revolution,  it  was  cer- 
tainly a  beneficial  regulation.  By  this  law  Aristides  was  exiled  for  a  period  of  ten 
years,  because  the  people  distrna  te  I  him, — because  he  \^i  perso'.ially  so  eminent 
that  he  was  deemed  to  be  dangerous.'^— iVt«6uAr'«  Ancient  History, 
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8.  Plaeue  at  Atltens  (p.  44,  f  81).—"  A  dreadful  plague,  which,  com 
meucing  in  Ethiopia,  had  passed  through  Libya  and  crossed  the  Mediterranean, 
burst  at  once  npon  Athens.  Persons  apparently  in  perfect  health  were  seized 
with  extreme  heat  in  the  head  and  redness  of  the  eyes.  The  tongue  and  throat 
then  assumed  a  bloody  appearance,  a  violent  cough  came  on,  with  hiccoughs  and 
spasms  ;  inflammation  ensued,  and  the  body  was  rapidly  covered  with  loathsome 
idcers.  As  it  began  in  the  head,  it  proceeded  through  all  parts  of  the  body,  and 
Anally  fixed  itself  in  the  extremities;  so  that  those  who  survived  lost  their  hands, 
or  feet,  or  eyes.  The  patients  were  afflicted  with  intolerable  thirst;  many  dragged 
themselves  to  the  fountains  and  there  fell  down  dead,  with  none  to  bury  them 
It  was  mid-summer,  and  not  only  every  house  was  fully  occupied,  but  many  fami- 
nes were  crowded  together  in  stifling  huts,  where  they  died  in  heaps.  The  very 
temples  were  filled  with  dead  bodies,  and  every  part  of  the  city  exhibited  a  dread- 
ftd  scene  of  mortality  and  mourning.  Beasts  of  prey,  though  perishing  with 
hunger,  refused  to  touch  the  carcasses  of  those  who  died  of  it;  and  birds  of  ill- 
omen  flew  about,  and  by  their  dismal  croakings  excited  fearful  forebodings.  The 
Peloponnesian  army  had  wasted  the  vale  of  Attica,  and  were  rapidly  proceeding 
toward  the  sea-coast,  when,  becoming  alarmed  by  accounts  of  the  plague,  they 
hastened  homeward,  after  occupying  the  country  forty  days." 

9«  Death,  of  Socrates  (p.  46,  f  36). — **It  was  usual  at  Athens  for  exe- 
cution very  soon  to  follow  condemnation— commonly  on  the  morrow;  but  it  hap- 
pened that  the  condemnation  of  Socrates  took  place  on  the  eve  of  the  day  ap- 
pointed for  the  sacred  ceremony  of  crowning  the  galley  which  carried  the  au- 
nual  offerings  to  the  gods  worshiped  atDelos;  and  immemorial  tradition  iorbade 
all  executions  till  the  sacred  vessel's  return.  Thus,  the  death,  of  Socrates  was  res- 
pited thirty  days,  while  his  friends  had  free  access  to  him  in  the  prison.  Means 
were  concerted  for  his  escape;  the  jailer  was  bribed,  a  vessel  prepared,  and  a  se- 
cure retreat  in  Thessaly  provided.  No  arguments,  no  prayers,  could  persuade 
him  to  use  the  opportunity.  He  had  always  taught  the  duty  of  ob^Bence  to  the 
laws,  and  he  would  not  furnish  an  example  of  the  breach  of  it.  To  no  purpose 
was  it  urged  tbat  he  had  been  unjustly  condemned — he  had  always  held  that 
wrong  did  not  justify  wrong.  He  waited  with  perfect  composure  the  return  of  the 
sacred  vessel,  reasoned  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  advantage  of  virtue, 
the  happiness  derived  from  having  made  it  through  life  his  pursuit,  and,  with 
his  friends  about  him,  he  took  the  fatal  cup  and  died." — Mitford's  History  of  Greece, 

10*  Xenoplion  (p.  47,  ^  38).— It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  a  peculiar  in- 
terest in  the  life  and  character  of  that  distinguished  man,  who  as  soldier,  philoso- 
pher, and  author  stands  so  conspicuous  in  the  annals  of  Greece.  His  father  was 
an  Athenian  of  rank  and  affluence.  In  his  early  life,  he  was  the  pupil  and  friend 
of  Socrates.  At  the  solicitation  of  Proxenus,  and  by  the  advice  of  the  oraclo,  he  en- 
listed in  the  army  of  Cyrus,  the  younger.  He  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Cunaxa, 
and  was  the  chief  instrument  in  eflFecting  the  retreat  of  the  Greeks,  after  that  dis- 
astrous engagement.  During  his  absence,  Socrates  was  executed :  and  upon  his 
return,  he  found  that  the  same  party  had  procured  a  decree  of  banishment  against 
himself.  Thus  prevented  from  visiting  his  native  city,  he  joined  the  army  of 
Agesilaus  in  Asia  Minor,  and  acquired  considerable  wealth  In  those  campaigns. 
He  returned  with  this  king  to  Lacedaemon,  and  exchanged  his  military  life  for 
more  peaceful  occupations.  The  Lacedsemonians  gave  him  the  little  town  of 
Scillus,  on  the  borders  of  Elis,  to  hold  under  their  siipervision  as  a  lordship;  and 
there  he  settled  with  his  family,  consisting  of  a  wife  and  two  eons,    "With  the 
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money  he  had  sayed,  he  purchased  an  extensive  tract  of  land,  upon  which  he 
erected  a  temple  to  Diana.  This  place,  about  twenty-five  miles  firom  Olympia, 
where  every  four  years  he  might  see  such  friends  as  he  chose,  formed  an  appro- 
priate residence  for  the  illustrious  Athenian  refugee.  Here  he  wrote  the  life  of 
Cirrus,  the  Memorabilia  of  Socrate's  and  a  continuation  of  Thncydldes'  great  his- 
tory. When  the  Arcadians  made  sacred  Olympia  the  seat  of  war,  l&nding  his  res- 
idence at  Scillus  unsafe,  he  removed  to  Corinth.  Though  a  decree  had  been  passed 
inviting  his  return  to  Athens,  yet  an  absence  of  thirty  years  had  so  weakened  his 
attachment  to  his  native  country,  that  he  chose  to  remain  upon  the  isthmus, 
where  he  passed,  in  dignified  ease,  the  remainder  of  a  life  protracted  beyond  liis 
ninetieth  year. 

11.  Bpamlnondas  (p.  i9,  IT  41).— «  Scarcely  any  character  in  Grecian 
history  has  been  judged  with  so  much  unanimity  as  Epamlnondss.  He  has  ob- 
tained a  meed  of  admiration— from  all,  sincere  and  hearty— from  some,  enthusi- 
astic. Cicero  pronounces  him  to  be  the  first  man  of  Oreece.  His  period  of  active 
political  life  comprehends  sixteen  years,  from  the  resurrection  of  Thebes  into  a 
free  community  by  the  expulsion  of  the  fjaoedaemonian  garrison  and  the  sub- 
version of  the  ruling  oligarchy,  to  the  fktal  day  of  Mantinea.  His  prominent  and 
unparalleled  ascendency  belongs  to  the  last  eight  years,  from  the  victory  of 
Leuctra." — Grote't  History  of  Greece, 

12*  Aristotle  (p.  61,  f  48).— Aristotle  was  bom  at  Stagira,  an  Island  neaji 
the  Macedonian  coast,  b.  o.  384.  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  went  to  Athens,  and 
devoted  himself  to  philosophy  In  the  school  of  Plato.  His  uncommon  acuteness 
and  tndefktigable  ludnstry  gained  for  him  so  high  a  rank,  that  Plato  used  to  call 
him  the  «Mind  of  the  School,"  and  to  say,  when  he  was  absent,  "Intellect  is  not 
here."  He  lived  In  Athens  twenty  years,  during  which  he  wrote  many  works; 
thence  he  passed  to  Macedonia,  where  he  remained  In  qtiality  of  tutor  to  Alex- 
ander eight  years,  and  then  returned  to  Athens.  He  kept  up,  however,  a  correspond 
ence  with  tl^young  king,  and  persuaded  him  to  use  his  power  and  wealth  in  the 
service  of  philosophy.  Alexander  employed  several  thousand  persons  in  different 
parts  of  Europe  and  Asia  to  collect  animals  of  various  kinds,  to  send  to  Aristotle, 
who,  from  the  Information  thus  afforded,  wrote  fifty  volumes  on  the  history  of  ani- 
mated nature.  He  differed  with  Plato  in  philosophy,  and  established  a  school  at 
Athens,  in  the  grove  called  Lyceum.  He  delivered  his  lectures  while  walking 
about,  and  hence  his  followers  were  called  Peripatetici.  He  continued  his  labors 
there  fifteen  years,  and  then  retired  to  Chalcis,  in  Enboea,  to  escape  a  llkte  similar 
to  that  of  Socrates.    There  he  died  at  thi;  age  of  sixty-three. 

13.  Alexander  the  Great  and  Diogenes  (p.  53,  IT  49).— "  A  gen- 
eral  assembly  of  the  Greeks  beiug  held  at  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  they  came  to 
a  resolution  to  send  their  quotas  with  Alexander  against  the  Persians,  and  he  was 
unanimously  elected  captain-general.  Many  statesmen  and  philosophers  came  to 
congratulate  him  on  the  occasion ;  and  he  hoped  that  Diogenes  of  Sinope,  who 
then  lived  at  Corinth,  would  be  of  the  number.  Finding,  however,  that  he  made 
but  little  account  of  Alexander,  and  that  he  preferred  the  enjoyment  of  his  leisure 
in  a  part  of  the  suburbs,  called  Cranium,  the  king  went  to  see  him.  Diogenes  ' 
happened  to  be  lying  in  the  sun;  and  at  the  approach  of  so  many  people,  he 
raised  himself  up  a  little,  and  fixed  his  eyes  upon  Alexander.  The  king  addressed 
him  in  an  obliging  manner,  and  asked  him,  •  If  there  was  anything  he  could 
serve  him  in?  '  'Only  stand  a  little  out  of  my  sunshine,'  said  Diogenes.  Alex- 
ander, we  are  told,  was  struck  with  such  purprise  at  finding  himself  so  little  re- 
garded, and  saw  something  so  great  In  that  carelee9ae9S,  that,  while  Us  cou^^rv 
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were  Tidiculing  the  philosopher  as  a  monster,  he  said,  ^  If  I  \7ere  not  Alexander 
I  shoald  wish  to  be  Diogenes. '  " — Plutarch. 

14.  Demetrias  aud  tbe  Atlienlans  (p.  68,  ^  G3).—"  In  such  a  miser- 
able condition  was  the  city  when  Demetrius  entered  it.  He  ordered  ail  the  Athe- 
nians to  assemble  in  the  theater,  which  he  surrounded  with  his  troops;  and  having 
planted  his  guards  ou  each  side  of  the  stage,  he  came  down  through  the  passage 
by  which  the  tragedians  enter.  The  fears  of  the  people,  on  his  appearance,  in* 
creased,  but  they  were  entirely  dissipated  when  he  began  to  speal^  ;  for  neither 
the  accent  of  his  voice  was  loud,  nor  his  expression  severe.  He  complained  of  them 
in  soft  and  easy  terms,  and  taking  them  again  into  f&vor,  made  them  a  present  of 
a  hundred  thousand  measures  of  wheat,  and  re-established  such  an  administration 
as  was  most  agreeable  to  ihem,"^  Plutarch's  Liwt. 

15.  Sybarl*  (p.  61,  IT  72).—"  Placed  between  two  rivers,  the  Crathis  and  the 
Sybaris — possessing  extraordinary  advantages  of  site  and  climate,  this  celebrated 
colony  rose  with  unparalleled  rapidity  to  eminence  in  war  and  luxury  in  peace. 
So  great  was  its  population  and  resources,  that  it  is  said  by  Diodorus  to  have 
brought  at  one  time  three  hundred  thousand  men  into  the  field — an  army  which 
doubled  that  which  all  Greece  could  assemble  at  Plataea.  The  exaggeration  is  evi- 
dent ;  but  it  still  attests  the  belief  of  a  populousness  and  power  which  must  have 
rested  upon  no  fabulous  foundation.  Thronged  by  mercantile  adventurers,  its 
trade,  like  that  oi  Agrigentum,  doubtless  derived  its  sources  from  the  oil  and  wine 
which  it  poured  into  the  harbors  of  Ai'rica  and  Gaul.  As  with  individuals  so  with 
states,  wealth  easily  obtained  is  prodigally  spent,  and  the  effeminate  and  volup> 
tuous  ostentation  of  Sybaris  pas -ted  into  a  proverb.^' — Bulwer's  AOieru. 

16.  Greek  Cr»lonlzation  (p.  62,  IT  73).— <'The  main  causes  of  the  spread 
of  the  Greek9from  their  proper  home  in  the  Hellenic  peninsula,  over  so  many  and 
such  distant  regions,  were  two  in  number.  The  race  was  prolific,  and  often  found 
itself  cramped  for  room,  either  troux  the  mere  natural  increase  of  population,  or 
from  the  pressure  upon  it  of  larger  and  more  powerful  nations.  i^Hence  arose 
movements  which  were,  properly  speaking,  migrations^  though  the  term  '  coloni- 
zation '  has  been  improperly  applied  to  them.  To  this  class  belong  the  iColian, 
Ionian,  and  Dorian  settlements  in  Asia,  and  the  Achaean  in  Italy.  But  the  more 
usual  cause  of  movement  was  commercial  or  political  enterprise,  the  state  which 
founded  a  settlement  being  desirous  of  extending  its  influence  or  its  trade  into  a 
new  region.  Such  settlements  were  colonies  proper  ;  and  between  these  and  the 
mother  country  there  was  always,  at  any  rate  at  first,  a  certain  connection,  which 
was  absent  in  the  case  of  settlements  arising  out  of  migrations.  Occasionally  in- 
dividual caprice  or  political  disturbance  led  to  the  foundation  of  a  new  city  ;  but 
such  cases  were  comparatively  rare.*' — Rawlinson's  Ancient  History. 

17*  Olympic  Games  (p.  63,  ^  78).— "The  most  ancient  as  well  as  the 
most  famous  of  the  Greek  festivals  was  that  celebrated  at  Olympla,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Alpheus,  in  the  territory  of  Elis<  and  near  an  ancient  temple  of  the  .Olym- 
pian Jove.  The  origin  of  this  festival  is  lost  in  the  mythical  ages.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  revived  by  Iphitus,  king  of  Elis.  and  Lycurgus,  the  Spartan  legislator. 
In  the  year  776  b.  c.  ;  and,  accordingly,  when  the  Greeks,  at  a  later  time,  began 
to  use  the  Olympic  contest  as  a  chronological  era,  this  year  was  regarded  as  the 
first  Olympiad.  It  continued  to  maintain  its  celebrity  for  many  centuries  after 
the  extinction  of  Greek  freedom;  and  it  was  not  till  a.  d.  394  that  it  was  finally 
abolished  by  the  Emperor  Theodosius.  It  was  celebrated  at  the  end  of  four  years, 
and  the  Interval  which  elapsed  between  each  celebration  was  called  an  Olympiad. 
The  festival  was  called  by  the  Greeks  a  Pentailiris,  because  it  was  celebrated  every 
/^  year,  according  to  the  anoient  mode  of  reckoning.  ^'—»srmtM'«  ffistorjfqfOrmc*, 
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section  iii. 
Rome, 

From  its  FaundaHon  to  the  Establishment  of  the  Empire, 

1.  BoME  is  said  to  have  been  founded  in  753  b.  c,  but  its 
early  history  for  at  least  three  and  a  half  centuries  is  only 
a  series  of  traditional  narratiyes  of  the  details  of  which  there 
is  no  authentic  evidence.  According  to  these,  its  founders 
were  two  brothers  named  Bam'u'ltis  and  Se'mus,  of  the 
Latin  race,  a  people  that  had  long  inhabited  that  part  of 
Italy,  occupying  a  district  called  La'ti-um.  Romulus  be- 
came the  first  king,  and  was  succeeded  by  six  others,  the 
united  reigns  of  the  whole  comprising  a  period  of  about  two 
centuries  and  a  half.    [See  Xote  1,  end  of  the  Section,'] 

2.  Besides  the  Latins  and  the  Greek  colonies,*  Italy,  at 
the  time  of  Jthe  foundation  of  Rome,  was  occupied  by  several 
other  races,  of  whom  the  E-tru'ri-ans,  living  in  what  is  now 
called  Tuscany,  were  the  most  important  and  the  most  ad- 
vanced in  civilization.  Romulus,  it  is  said,  arranged  a  plan 
of  government  for  the  new  city,  dividing  the  people  into 
tribes,  establishing  a  senate,  and  recognizing  the  two  classes 
of  Patricians,  or  nobles,  and  Plebeians,  or  common  people. 

3.  Nu'ma  Pom-pil'iuSy  the  second  king,  was,  according 
to  the  traditions,  the  founder  of  the  religious  institutions 
of  the  Romans.     Tid'lus  ffos-til't-us,  the  third  king,  was 

*  S^e  Xotf2,  end  of  the  fktion. 


Map  Questions. —(See  Projrrespive  Map.  No.  3.)— Name  the  divisions  of  Italy. 
W*iat  was  the  situation  of  Laiiiim?  Etruria?  Umbria?  Sainnium  ?  Apulia? 
Cftla'bria?  Brutiiimy  Campania?  Territory  of  the  Sabines  ?  Cisalpine  Gaul  ? 
A'here  was  Rhe'tia  ?  Illy'ricum  ?  Helvetia  ?  What  river  tributary  tt)  the  Arir  iatic 
dea  ?  What  branches  of  it  are  laid  down  ?  On  what  river  was  Rome  ?  What  .port 
at  its  mouth  ?   Where  wat*  the  Rubicon  River  ?    The  Metaurua  River  ?    Lake  Tra-ai- 

Sie'nui*?    >Vhere  wau  Veil  ?  Tarquinii  ?  Tusculura?   Clubium?  Capua?  Cauuajf 
nindnsinm  ?    What  towns  in  Sicily?    In  Aft-ica  ? 

1 .  When  and  by  whom  was»  Rome  founded  ?    Give  the  early  history  of  Rome. 
2   By  whom  was  Italy  occupied  at  that  time  ?  What  were  the  acts  of  Romulus  7 
3.  Name  the  other  l&iagis  of  Rome.    What  is  caid  of  eich?    What  ended  tlu 
•mooarchjr  r 
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noted  for  the  wars  waged  by  him  against  the  neighboring 
cities.  An'cus  Mar'tius,  the  fourth  king,  gained  victories 
over  the  Latins  and  some  of  the  other  races.  Tar'quin  the 
Elder y  the  fifth  king,  was  noted  for  the  public  buildings  and 
other  works  which  he  caused  to  be  constructed ;  among  these 
were  the  Great  Circus  and  the  Great  Sewer.  Ser^vi-us  Tut' 
li'USy  the  sixth  king,  established  the  census,  which  was  taken 
every  five  years.  Tar'quin  the  Fraud,  the  seventh  and  last 
king,  was  by  an  insurrection  of  the  people  driven  from  the 
throne  and  city  in  consequence  of  an  infamous  crime  com- 
mitted by  his  son.    This  ended  the  monarchy  (509  b.  c). 

4.  Instead  of  kings,  two  yearly  magistrates,  called  Con- 
suls, were  then  elected;  and  Junius  Brutu^and  Ool-la-ti'- 
nus,  through  whose  means  the 
Tarquins  had  been  expelled,  were 
appointed  to  this  office.  The 
duties  and  powers  of  the  consuls 
were  similar  to  those  of  the  kings, 
and  for  nearly  150  years  they  were 
chosen  exclusively  from  the  pa- 
tricians. As  civil  officers  their 
power  was  nearly  absolute,  each 
ruling  by  turns ;  and  they  were 
the  legally  appointed  generals  of 
the  army  in  time  of  war. 

5.  For  more  than  twelve  years  after  the  abolition  of  the 
monarchy,  the  Komans  were  engaged  in  war  with  the  ad- 
herents and  friends  of  the  Tarquins.  Several  of  the  neigh- 
boring cities  raised  armies  to  compel  the  Komans  to  rein- 
state their  king,  but  they  were  all  finally  defeated,  although 
at  times  they  seemed  to  be  on  the  point  of  achieving  their 
object.    The  famous  battle  of  Ee-gU'lus,  in  Tus'cu-lum,  ter- 

*  See  Note  3,  end  of  the  Section. 

4.  What  officers  took  the  place  of  the  kings  ?  What  were  their  powers  an^ 
daties  ¥    Who  were  the  first  consuls  ? 

5.  What  wars  followed  the  abolition  of  the  monarchy?  Give  some  account  of 
them.  What  is  said  of  the  battle  of  Lake  Regillus  ?  What  was  the  consequence  1 
What  is  said  of  the  appointment  of  dictator  ¥    (See  also  the  not^,) 
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minated  the  struggle,  and  the  Tarquins  finally  gave  up  all 
hope  of  restoration.  To  this  period  belong  some  of  the  most 
interesting  stories  of  the  legendary  history.*  It  was  during 
iiis  period  also  that  the  first  dictator^  was  appointed. 

&  Although  the  monarchy  was  abolished,  Borne  was  by 
DO  means  under  a  free  government.  All  political  power 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  patricians,  and  the  plebeians  were 
kept  in  a  condition  of  great  social  degradation.  Obliged 
t.o  borrow  money  of  their  rich  neighbors,  they  were  charged 
enormous  rates  of  interest,  and,  when  unable  to  pay,  were 
delivered  by  the  cru  \  laws  to  the  mercy  of  their  creditors, 
who  entirely  deprived  them  of  their  lands,  and  reduced 
them  to  the  condition  of  serfs  or  slaves.  Besides,  they  were 
compelled  to  perform  military  duty  whenever  called  upon 
by  the  government.  [See  Note  4,  eiid  of  Section,'] 
*7-  At  length  their  condition  became  so  wretched  that 
they  refused  to  take  the  field  against  the  public  enemy; 
bui^  leaving  the  city  to  the  patricians,  departed  in  a  body 
to  the  Sacred  Mount,  about  three  miles  distant  This 
compelled  the  nobles  to  make  some  concessions.  They 
released  the  debtors  from  their  obligations,  setting  free  all 
who  had  been  made  slaves,  and  assented  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  two  magistrates,  called  Trib'uneSy  who  were  to  be 
chosen  from  the  ranks  of  the  Plebeians,  to  hold  office  one 
year,  and  to  have  the  power  of  annulling  any  law  of  the 
Senate  by  pronouncing  the  word  Veto,  which  means,  I  for- 
bid it.    The  people  then  returned  to  the  city  (494  b.  c). 

8,  This  concession  on  the  part  of  the  nobles  was  not  so 
great  as  it  appears,  since  the  Tribunes  were  elected  by 
those  assemblies  (called  the  Comitia  of  the  Centuries)  ir 

*  Such  M  the  legend  of  Horatias,  who  kept  the  bridee  against  the  whole  Etrurian  army;  of 
Macini  Scevola,  and  of  Castor  and  Pollux  at  Lake  Kegillus.  (See  Liddeirs  Hwtory  o/Jio^tte^ 
and  Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome.) 

f  A  dictator  was  an  officer  vested  for  a  limited  time  with  an  absolute  and  irresponsible 
authority.    He  was  only  appointed  in  times  of  great  public  peril. 

6.  Wbat  was  the  state  of  Borne  at  this  time  T  What  was  the  conditioD  of  th( 
Plebeians  ? 

7.  What  meaoare  was  taken  by  the  Plebeians  ?    Give  the  result. 

8.  How  were  the  Tribunes  elected  ?    What  were  their  powers  ? 
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which,  according  to  the  constitution  of  Serviue  TuUius,  the 
Patricians  could  always,  by  means  of  their  wealth,  com- 
mand a  majority  of  votes.  The  Tribunes  were  not  invested 
with  any  of  the  ordinary  duties  of  magistrates,  their  office 
being  simply  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  Plebeians  by  their 
check  upon  the  legislation  of  the  Senate,  which  body  was 
purely  an  aristocratic  assemblage.  The  Tribunes  were  af- 
terward increased  to  five,  and  finally,  in  later  times,  to  ten. 

9.  Another  source  of  difficulty  was  the  injustice  of  the 
nobles  in  seizing  upon  the  public  or  conquered  lands,  and 
keeping  them  for  their  exclusive  use ;  whereas,  by  the  con- 
stitution of  Servius  TuUius,  they  were  to  be  divided  partly 
among  the  poorer  people.  This  kind  of  aggression  con- 
tinued to  exist  for  centuries,  and  gave  rise  to  the  proposal 
of  many  exciting  measures,  called  "Agrarian  laws,'^  the 
object  of  which  was  to  enforce  a  proper  division  of  the^e 
public  lands.  This  was  the  more  necessary ;  since,  when 
held  in  large  quantities  by  the  wealthy,  they  were  culti- 
vated by  slaves,  and  the  small  farmers  and  freemen  were 
deprived  of  the  means  of  existence. 

10.  A  few  years  after  the  creation  of  the  Tribunate  (486 
B.  c),  Spu'ri'US  Cas'si'USy  one  of  the  consuls,  proposed  the 
first  agrarian  law ;  but  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  machinations 
of  the  nobles,  and,  on  a  fake  accusation,  was  put  to  death. 
The  law,  although  passed,  was  not  put  in  execution,  and 
the  contest  continued  until  the  Plebeians  gained  a  great 
triumph  in  the  passage  of  the  "  Law  of  Vol'e-ro,'^  according 
to  which  the  Tribunes  were  elected  by  the  Plebeians  them- 
selves at  the  Assembly  of  the  Tribes,  not  at  the  Assembly 
of  the  Centuries  (471  B.  c).  This  law  destroyed  the  power 
of  the  nobles,  and  made  Rome  a  democratic  state. 

11.  While  these  struggles  had  been  going  on  in  the  city 
between  the  two  Orders,  there  were  almost  constant  wars 

9.  What  were  the  Atrrarian  laws  ?    What  was  their  origin  ?    Their  object  ? 

10.  Who  proposed  the  first  Aijrarian  law?    What  wan  iiis  fate  ?    What  wa?  the 
"  Law  of  Volero  ?"    What  wab  its  effect  t 

1 1 .  Helate  the  legend  about  CoriolaniiP 
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with  the  neighboring  people,  among  whom  the  ^'qui-ans 
and  Volscians  (called  in  Latin  Volsci)  were  the  most  trouble- 
some. To  this  period  belongs  the  story  of  Co-ri-o-la'nus,  a 
patrician  general,  who  acquired  this  name  by  the  capture  of 
Co-ri'O'U,  an  important  city  of  the  Volscians.  Having  great 
influence  at  Some  in  consequence  of  the  victories  which  he 
had  gained,  he  insisted,  during  a  time  of  famine,  that  no 
com  should  be  given  to  the  people  unless  they  would  relin- 
quish their  privileges.  But  the  tribunes  procured  his  banish- 
ment ;  and  going  over  to  the  Volscians,  he  marched  with  an 
army  against  Eome  and  threatened  its  capture.  The  Senate 
made  several  attempts  to  dissuade  him  from  his  revengeful 
purpose,  but  in  vain.  At  last,  when  his  mother,  wife,  and 
children  were  sent  to  his  camp  to  intercede  for  the  city,  he 
relented,  and  retired  with  his  army.  Shortly  afterward  he 
was  put  to  death  by  the  Volscians  (488  B.  c). 

12.  To  a  somewhat  later  period  belongs  the  interesting 
legend  of  Oin-dn-na'tus,  who,  although  a  patrician,  lived 
on  a  small  farm  which  he  cultivated  with  his  own  hands. 
Twice  was  he  called  from  the  plough  to  serve  his  country, 
once  as  Consul  and  again  as  Dictator;  and  while  holding 
the  latter  office,  he  gained  a  great  victory  over  the  JSqui- 
ans ;  and  then,  having  freed  Rome  from  danger,  immediate- 
ly resigned  his  great  office,  and  returned  to  his  humble 
agricultural  labors,  followed  by  the  applause  and  blessings 
of  all  his  countrymen  (458  B.  c).  Nearly  thirty  years 
afterward,  when  at  the  age  of  80,  he  was  again  called  from 
his  retirement  to  take  the  office  of  dictator. 

13.  The  Romans  having  no  written  laws,  ten  commis- 
sioners were  appointed,  called  De-cem'-virs,  to  aiTange  a 
code.  (451  B.  c.)  They  were  invested  with  a  very  large 
authority,  superseding  the  other  magistrates,  and  ruling  by 
turns,  each  for  one  day.    The  celebrated  code  of  the  Twelve 


12.  Relate  the  legend  about  Cincinnatas. 

13.  Who  were  the  Decemvira  ?    What  aathority  did  they  have  ?    What  canMd 
the  abolition  of  the  Decemvinte  ? 
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Tables  was  the  result  of  their  labors;  but  a  flagrant  abuse 
of  power  on  the  part  of  Ap'pi-us  Clau'di-uSy  one  of  their 
number,  caused  the  abolition  of  the  Decemyirate  in  the 
third  year  of  its  existence. 

14.  The  right  of  intermarriage  between  the  patricians 
and  plebeians  being  forbidden,  a  law  was  introduced  by 
one  of  the  tribunes  (445  b.  g.)  making  such  marriages  legal. 
This,  after  violent  opposition,  was  passed,  and  was  imme- 
diately followed  by  a  proposal  to  open  the  consulship  to  the 
plebeians.  To  put  an  end  to  the  strife  and  excitement 
which  this  produced,  the  duties  of  consuls  were  intrusted 
to  officers  called  military  tribunes,  to  be  elected  by  the 
Assembly  of  the  Centuries,  both  patricians  and  plebeians 
being  eligible  to  the  office.  The  Senate,  however,  could 
order  the  election  of  consuls,  instead  of  the  Tribunes,  for 
any  year.  These  officers  continued  to  be  elected  with 
various  intermissions  until  367  b.  c,  when,  by  the  Li-cin'- 
ian  Law,  plebeians  were  admitted  to  the  consulship. 

15.  The  Romans  having  besieged  Yeii  {ye'yi),  a  powerful 
city  of  E-tru'ri-a,  for  several  years,  were  on  the  point  of 
suffering  a  disastrous  defeat,  when  Fu'ri-us  Ga-mil'luSy 
being  appointed  Dictator,  caused  a  mine  to  be  dug  by 
means  of  which  the  soldiers  were  admitted  into  the  citadel, 
and  the  city  was  taken  and  destroyed  (396  B.  c).  Veil 
was  a  larger  and  more  magnificent  city  than  Eome  itself, 
and  so  favorably  situated  that  very  many  of  the  Romans 
were  inclined  to  abandon  their  own  city  and  migrate 
thither.  From  this,  however,  they  were  finally  dissuaded 
by  the  patricians.  Camillus  being  accused  of  appropriating 
the  spoils  of  the  conquered  city  to  his  own  use,  was  driven 
into  exile  (391  b.  c). 

16.  At  this  period,  the  Oauls,  a  barbarous  but  very  bold 

1 4.  What  privilege  did  the  plebetans  acquire  ?  What  were  the  military  trl- 
bane?  ?    What  privileges  did  the  Licinian  law  jrive  to  the  plebeians  ? 

1 5  What  was  accomplished  by  Camillas  ?  How  did  Veii  compare  with  Rome ! 
What  danger  threatened  Rome  ?    Why  was  Camillas  banished  ? 

16.  What  city  was  attacked  by  the  Gaul«r  Lluw  did  thu  iiomaiA-s  bucumo  iA 
solved  ? 
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and  warlike  people,  had  possessed  themselves  of  nearly  aU 
Western  Europe,  and  occupied  also  the  north  of  Italy. 
Proceeding  fiu-ther  south,  they  (391  B.  c.)  attacked  Clu'-si- 
om,  an  important  city  of  Etruria,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
sent  to  Bome  for  assistance.  Embassadors  were  according- 
ly  sent  to  Clusium  to  demand  of  the  Oauls  the  reason  of 
their  hostile  invasion,  and  bid  them  quit  a  territory  to 
which  they  had  no  claim.  Bren'nuSy  their  leader,  answered 
that  the  ** title  of  brave  men  was  their  swords;^'  whereupon 
a  battle  ensued,  in  which  the  Roman  deputies,  unmindful 
of  their  neutral  character,  took  part  against  the  Oauls. 

17.  The  course  taken  by  the  deputies  so  enraged  Brennus 
that  he  immediately  left  Clusium,  and  with  an  army  of 
nearly  75,000  men  marched  toward  Bome.  On  the  banks 
of  the  AVli-a^  a  few  miles  from  the  city,  he  met  and  de- 
feated the  Soman  army ;  and  then  marching  to  the  city 
itself,  entered  it  without  opposition,  the  inhabitants  having 
all  fled,  except  80  aged  senators,  who  awaited  the  enemy  in 
the  Forum,  in  their  robes  of  state  and  seated  in  their  ivory 
chairs.  These  venerable  men  were  quickly  massacred,  and 
the  city  pillaged  and  burnt  (390  b.  c).    \^8ee  Note  5.] 

18.  The  citadel,  however,  being  built  on  a  steep  and  lofty 
cliff,  held  out  for  seven  months ;  and  the  Oauls  besieging  it 
were  reduced  in  numbers  by  a  pestilence  which  broke  out 
among  them.  It  is  said  that  at  one  time  they  were  on  the 
point  of  taking  the  citadel ;  for  having  discovered  a  narrow 
path  up  the  cUff,  they  had  nearly  reached  the  summit  dur- 
ing the  darkness  of  night,  all  the  guards  being  asleep ;  but 
at  that  instant  the  sacred  geese  kept  in  the  temple  of  Juno 
commenced  a  loud  cackling,  which  awoke  the  garrison ; 
and  the  Roman  commander,  Mar'cus  Manli-us,  springing 
np,  rushed  to  the  edge  of  the  rock  and  hurled  the  Oauls 
headlong  down. 

1 7.  What  defeat  waa  sastaiiied  by  the  Romans  ?    What  followed  the  battle  of 
AUlaf 

1 8.  How  wae  the  citadel  defended?    Tlolate  what  i«  said  to  have  occarred  dor* 
Ing  the  defence. 

4 
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19.  in  the  mean  while,  Camillus  had  been  called  from 
banishment  and  made  dictator.  He  arrived,  as  the  story 
goes,  with  an  army  just  as  the  Bomans  were  about  to 
deliver  to  the  Gauls  1000  pounds  of  gold  which  they  had 
agreed  to  pay  as  a  ransom.  Exclaiming  that  ^^  Rome  should 
be  ransomed  only  with  steel,"  he  ordered  the  gold  to  be 
carried  away,  and  immediately  attacking  the  Gauls,  de- 
feated them  with  great  slaughter.  Other,  and  probably 
more  truthful,  accounts  state  that  the  gold  was  paid,  and 
that  the  Gauls  peaceably  retired;  and  it  is  even  said  that, 
more  than  four  centuries  afterward,  some  of  this  very  gold 
was  recovered  from  the  Gauls  of  that  later  period.  It  is, 
however,  certain  that  the  city  was  left  in  ruins ;  and  the 
public  records  having  been  destroyed,  no  materials  for  an 
authentic  history  of  the  events  preceding  this  period  could 
afterward  be  obtained. 

20.  After  the  departure  of  the  invaders,  the  city  was  in  a 
sad  condition,  and  the  people  were  almost  in  despair. 
They  had  lost  their  houses,  their  cattle,  and  their  crops, 
and  yet  were  obliged  to  pay  taxes  in  order  to  repair  the 
city  walls  and  to  carry  on  the  wars  which  the  neighboring 
states  waged  against  them.  They  were  also  very  much 
oppressed  by  the  merciless  laws  against  debtors.  In  this 
crisis,  Marcus  Manlius,  the  brave  defender  of  the  citadel, 
distinguished  himself  by  his  efforts  and  sacrifices  to  relieve 
the  people's  wants.  Having  by  this  means  acquired  very 
great  popularity,  he  excited  the  suspicions  of  the  patricians, 
and  was  accused  of  attempting  to  make  himself  king;  of 
which  offence  being  unjustly  pronounced  guilty,  he  was 
thrown  down  the  very  rock*  from  which  he  had  repelled 
his  country's  enemies  (383  b.  c). 

21.  During  the  next  twenty  years,  frequent  wars  were 

*  Called  the  Tarpeian  Rock. 


19.  Who  defeated  thcOauls?    What  is  said  of  the  ransom?    How  for  is  the 
acconnt  certain  as  regards  the  city  and  public  records  ? 

20.  What  was  the  £Eite  of  Manlius  ?    Relate  the  events  that  led  to  his  death. 
jfcl.  What  wars  were  waged  during  the  next  twenty  years  t    What  is  stated  of 

vubseqaent  wars  f    Of  the  alliance  between  Borne  and  the  Latin  citiet  f 
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waged  with  the  Volscians,  ^Equians,  and  EtmrianSy  in 
which  Camillus  gained  great  distinction,  and  was  five  times 
made  dictator  and  hailed  repeatedly  as  the  Savior  of  Bome. 
In  361  B.  c,  the  Gauls  made  another  invasion,  and  ten 
years  afterward  a  third,  hut  each  time  were  repulsed.  A 
war  of  several  years  was  also  waged  with  the  powerful 
Etrurian  city  Tar-quin'i-i,  but  it  was  finally  brought  to  a 
successful  issue,  a  peace  of  forty  years  being  concluded. 
The  Eomans  at  this  time  had  also  formed  an  alliance  with 
most  of  the  Latin  cities,  which  added  greatly  to  their 
strength  and  safety. 

22.  Saxnnite  Wax. — The  Sam'nites,  a  warlike  people 
inhabiting  central  Italy,  having  made  war  upon  the  Cam- 
pa'nians,  the  latter  called  in  the  aid  of  the  Romans  (343  b. 
c),  who  entering  Campania  defeated  the  Samnites  with  im- 
mense slaughter,  and  compelled  them  ta  make  peace,  after 
the  war  had  lasted  about  two  years.  A  war  with  the  Latin 
cities  followed,  in  which  the  Romans  were  also  victorious, 
and  Latium  was  annexed  to  the  Roman  territory  (339  B,  c). 

23.  In  a  second  war  with  the  Samnites,  the  Romans  sus- 
tained a  terrible  defeat  in  a  narrow  valley  called  the  Cau- 
dine  Forks,  and  were  compelled  by  the  Samnite  general  to 
pass  under  the  yoke*  in  acknowledgment  of  their  subjuga- 
tion (321  B.  c).  The  war  was,  however,  continued  until 
305  B.  c,  when  the  Samnites,  having  been  repeatedly  de- 
feated, were  compelled  to,  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of 
Rome.  Seven  years  afterward  they  renewed  the  war,  being 
aided  by  the  Umbrians,  Etruscans,  and  Gauls;  but  the 
allied  army  suffered  a  great  defeat  near  Sen-fi'num,  a  town 
in  Um'bria  (295  b.  c).  This  famous  victory  gave  the 
Romans  the  dominion  of  nearly  all  Italy.  Close  upon 
this  event,  followed  a  war  with  the  Etrurians  and  Gauls, 

*  The  yoke  was  made  by  settinii:  two  Rpears  upright,  and  placing  another  across  the  top  of  them 

22.  What  caueed  the  Samnite  war?    What  country  was  annexed  in  340  b.  c.  ? 

23.  What  caused  the  second  Samnite  war  ?  Where  were  the  "  Caudine  Forks  ?" 
Afts.  In  Samninm.  When  were  the  Romans  defeated  ?  How  did  the  war  end  f 
Deftcribe  the  third  Samnite  war.  What  was  the  eflfect  of  the  battle  of  Sentinnm } 
What  other  war  followed  ? 
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28.  SyracusBy  however,  still  retained  its  independence, 
after- repeated  wars  with  the  Carthaginians.  This  city  was 
a  colony  of  the  Corinthians,  established  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury B.  c;  and,  in  the  fifth  century,  became  the  most 
populous  and  powerful  state  in  the  island,  under  a  virtuous 
and  patriotic  sovereign,  named  Oe'lon.  During  its  struggle 
with  Athens,  in  which  Nicias  was  so  disastr*.  .sly  defeated, 
it  was  under  a  free  government,  but  subsequently  lost  its 
liberties  (405  b.  c),  being  ruled  for  38  years  by  the  famous 
Dt'O-nys'-i-us,  who  carried  on  a  successful  war  with  the 
Carthaginians.  Ti-mo'le-on,  a  Corinthian  of  great  virtue 
and  talents,  restored  it  to  freedom  (344  b.  c.)  ;  but  under 
A-gatlt'O'Cles,  the  despotism  was  again  established  (317 
b.  c).  At  the  time  to  which  we  have  arrived,  it  was 
under  the  rule  of  a  monarch  named  Ht'e-ro,  during  whose 
reign  flourished  the  famous  mathematician  Archimedes 
{ar-ke-me'deez). 

29.  First  Funic  War. — This  war  commenced  in  264 
B.  c.  and  lasted  23  years.  It  was  brought  on  in  the  following 
manner.  Agathocles,  who  waged  long  wars  with  Carthage, 
had  hired  a  body  of  troops  from  Cam-pa'ni-a ;  and  these, 
after  the  death  of  that  despot,  seized  Messana  and  slaugh- 
tered the  inhabitants,  after  which  they  assumed  the  name  of 
Mamer-Hnes,  which  means  warlike  men.  These  Hiero, 
king  of  Syracuse,  marched  against  and  defeated;  where- 
upon they  divided,  and  while  a  portion  of  them  invoked 
the  aid  of  the  Komans,  the  others  applied  to  the  Carthagin- 
ians. Thus,  by  a  set  of  mercenary  murderers  and  robbers, 
were  these  two  great  republics  plunged  into  a  series  of  wars 
which  lasted  more  than  a  hundred  years.  The  real  cause 
of  the  war  was,  however,  the  rivalship  of  these  states. 

30.  The  Romans  having  gained  some  important  victo- 
ries, were  soon  joined  by  many  of  the  states  of  Sicily, 

28.  Give  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  Syracuse. 

39.  What  led  to  the  first  Panic  war?    What  was  the  real  cause  of  the  war  ? 
80.  What  victories  did  the  Romans  ^ain  ?    Wliat  fsreneral  was  defeated,  and 
how? 
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including  Syracuse.  They  then  took  Ag-ri-gen'tum,  de- 
feating an  immense  army  which  the  Carthaginians  had 
sent  to  its  assistance  (262  b.  c).  Seeing  then  the  necessity 
of  coping  with  their  enemy  on  the  sea,  they  built  a  fleet, 
and  under  the  Consul  Du-iTli-uSy  gained  two  great  naval 
victories.  Thus  encouraged,  they  sent  an  armament  under 
Reg'U'lus  to  attack  Carthage  itself;  but  this  expedition, 
although  at  first  successful,  was  defeated  with  great  loss 
through  the  assistance  of  Xan-thip'pus,  a  Spartan  general, 
who  had  recently  entered  the  service  of  Carthage.  The 
greater  part  of  the  Romans  were  slain  or  made  prisoners, 
Begulus  himself  being  among  the  latter  (255  b.  c). 

31.  But  subsequent  misfortunes  discouraged  the  Cartha- 
ginians ;  and  they  took  Begulus  from  prison,  and  sent  him 
to  Bome,  with  the  understanding  that  he  should  obtain 
favorable  terms  of  peace,  or  return  to  Carthage  (250  b.  c). 
He  listened  to  the  dictates  of  patriotism  instead  of  con- 
sulting his  own  personal  safety,  and  advised  his  country- 
men to  continue  the  war,  assuring  them  that  Carthage 
was  nearly  exhausted.  Having,  in  accordance  with  the 
pledge  which  he  had  given,  returned  to  Carthage,  he  was, 
it  is  said,  put  to  death  with  the  most  dreadful  tortures. 
The  war  having  continued  some  years  longer,  the  Car- 
thaginians sued  for  peace,  which  was  granted  on  condition 
that  they  should  evacuate  the  island  of  Sicily,  restore  the 
Roman  prisoners,  and  pay  all  the  expenses  of  the  war 
(241  B.  c).  Sicily,  with  the  exception  of  Syracuse,  then 
became  a  Roman  province. 

32.  Second  Funic  Wax. — This  war  commenced  in  218 
B.  c,  and  lasted  seventeen  years.  Han'ni-bal,  the  son  of 
Ha-mil'car,  a  noted  general  in  the  first  Punic  war,  had 
when  a  youth  been  made  by  his  father  to  swear  upon  the 
altar  eternal  enmity  to  the  Romans;  and  the  Carthagin- 


31.  What  it  fbrtber  said  of  Rej^as  f    How  did  the  war  end  7    What  bocamc 
or  Sicily  r 
82.    How  and  when  did  the  second  Panic  war  begin  f 
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ians  having  made  considerable  conquests  in  Spain,  Han- 
nibal laid  siege  to  Sa-gun'tum,  a  Greek  colony  near  the 
eastern  coast  then  in  alliance  with  Borne.  The  expostular 
tions  of  the  last-named  power  being  treated  with  contempt 
by  Hannibal,  and  his  conduct  having  been  approved  by  Car- 
thage, preparations  for  war  were  immediately  commenced. 

33.  Hannibal,  having  completed  the  conquest  of  Spain, 
crossed  the  Pyrenees  and  Alps,  and  at  the  river  Ti-ci'nus 
met  and  defeated  the  Romans  under  their  consul  Scip'i-o 
(218  B.  c).  A  few  days  afterward,  he  inflicted  a  severe 
defeat  upon  the  other  consul,  Sem-pro'ni-us,  near  the 
river  Tre'bi-a,  a  short  distance  from  the  scene  of  the  first 
conflict  Another  great  battle  was  fought  the  next  year, 
near  the  lake  Tras-i-me'nus ;  when  the  Romans  were 
again  defeated,  their  army  being  almost  destroyed  (217 
B.  c).  So  alarmed  did  the  Romans  become,  in  consequence, 
that  they  immediately  appointed  a  dictator,  Fa'bi-us 
Max'i-mus  being  selected  for  the  office. 

34.  This  general  adopted  the  tactics  of  harassing  the 
invaders  as  much  as  possible,  but  avoiding  a  direct  engage^ 
ment,  thus  wearing  out  their  resources  by  delay.  The 
Romans  were  thus  enabled  to  recover  somewhat  from  their 
disasters ;  but  the  next  year  (216  b.  c),  Hannibal  having 
advanced  into  Southern  Italy,  was  opposed  by  a  large  army 
under  the  consuls  ^-miVi-us  and  Varro  ;  and  at  Can'fKB 
a  terrific  battle  took  place,  which  for  the  fourth  time  re- 
sulted in  a  complete  victory  for  the  Carthaginians  (216 
B.  c).  It  is  said  that  more  than  50,000  Romans  fell  on 
the  field,  and  that  Hannibal  sent  to  Carthage  three  bushels 
of  gold  rings,  taken  from  the  fingers  of  senators  and 
knights  who  were  found  among  the  slain.  Almost  all  the 
nations  in  the  south  of  Italy  at  once  revolted  from  the 


33  What  conrf»e  did  Hannibal  talte?  What  victories  did  he  gain !  To  what 
position  was  Fabinn  Maxiroim  elt'rted  ? 

34.  What  wan  the  policy  of  FHbiu»?  Describe  the  battle  of  Cannse.  (Where 
wa»  Cautiw  f  See  Map,  No.  8.)  What  revolt  eneaed  ?  .  Where  did  Uannibal  past 
the  winter  ? 
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Romans ;  but  Hannibal,  instead  of  marching  on  the  city, 
which  it  is  thought  he  might  have  captured,  went  into  win- 
ter-quarters at  Gap'u-a,  and  waited  for  re-enforcements. 

SS.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  Romans  had  sent  the  two 
Scipios  into  Spain,  who,  after  having  gained  great  advan- 
tages over  the  Carthaginians,  were  defeated  in  battle  and 
slain.  They  were  succeeded  by  Pub'lius  Corne'lius  Scipio^ 
son  of  one  of  the  former  commandefrs,  who,  having  defeated 
the  Carthaginians  in  several  important  battles,  completed 
the  conquest  of  Spain  (205  b.  a).  Hannibal  gained  no  im- 
portant victory  after  that  at  Cannae.  His  army,  reduced  in 
numbers,  and  impaired  in  strength  and  discipline  by  the 
pleasures  and  vices  of  Capua,  was  scarcely  adequate  to 
protect  his  Italian  allies  against  the  Romans,  now  under 
the  command  of  Fa'Mtcs  and  Mar-cel'lus,  the  former  of 
whom,  from  his  cautious  policy,  was  called  the  Shield,  and 
the  latter,  on  account  of  his  vigor  and  address,  the  Sword 
of  Rome.    Marcellus  did  important  service  in  Sicily. 

36.  Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  having  died,  the  Syracusans 
established  a  popular  government,  and  declared  against 
Rome.  Marcellus  therefore  proceeded  against  the  city,  which 
he  took  after  a  siege  of  two  years  (212  b.  c).  This  siege  is 
memorable  for  the  paii;  taken  in  the  defence  of  the  city  by 
Archimedes,  who  exhausted  his  science  and  skill  in  the 
invention  of  machines  to  assail  the  besiegers.  In  the 
general  massacre  that  followed  the  entrance  of  the  Romans, 
the  aged  philosopher  was  slain;*  the  city  was  pillaged,  and 
many  of  its  magnificent  works  of  art  were  carried  to  Rome. 

87.  Hannibal,  despairing  of  succor  from  Carthage,  at 
length  summoned  his  brother  As'dru-bal  from  Spain,  who 
soon  passed  into  Italy,  but  was  intercepted  by  a  Roman 

.  — — - — — — ■ 

*  See  Note  6,  end  n/the  Section. 


35.  What  had  the  Romans  done  in  the  nieau  while  ?    Who  completed  the  con 
qaest  of  Spain  ?  What  was  the  condition  of  Hannibal's  army  f   What  ^nerals  wero 
called  the  Shield  and  Sioord  of  Rome  ?    Why  H 

3b.   What  service  did  Mai-cellus  perform  in  Sicily?     What  is  said  of  Ar 
chimedes  ? 

37.  What  measure  did  Hannibal  adopt  to  obtain  aid  r    Why  did  he  not  get  the 
aid  ?    Whither  did  the  liomans  now  direct  the  war  t 
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army,  at  the  Me-tau'rtis  River,  in  TJmbria ;  and,  in  the  bat- 
tle that  ensued,  he  was  defeated  and  slain  (207  B.  c).  Han- 
nibal received  notice  of  this  disaster  by  the  sight  of  his 
brother's  gory  head,  which  the  consuls  caused  to  be  thrown 
into  his  camp.  The  Romans,  under  the  influence  of  Scipio, 
the  conqueror  of  Spain,  resolved  now  to  "  carry  the  war 
into  Africa,"  and  Scipio  was  appointed  to  the  command. 

38.  Having  defeated  the  Numid'ians  in  a  great  battle, 
and  vanquished  the  Carthaginians  with  immense  slaugh- 
ter, at  ITti-ca,  Scipio  marched  almost  to  the  gates  of 
their  city;  when  the  Carthaginian  senate,  driven  to 
despair,  recalled  Hannibal  to  the  defence  of  his  own  coun- 
try. The  call  was  at  once  obeyed,  and  landing  in  Africa, 
Hannibal  drew  up  his  forces  on  the  plain  of  Za!ma,  a  town 
in  Numidia.  Seeing  that  his  army  was  far  inferior  to  that 
of  the  Eomans,  he  obtained  an  interview  with  Scipio,  and 
proposed  a  treaty  of  peace;  but  Scipio,  true  to  Roman 
policy,  declined  the  proposal.  The  battle  therefore  took 
place,  and  Hannibal  was  defeated  with  great  loss  (202  b.  c). 

39.  The  battle  of  Zama  ended  the  second  Punic  war ;  for 
although  the  Carthaginians  were  not  utterly  exhausted, 
yet,  by  the  prudent  counsel  of  Hannibal,  who  saw  that  it 
would  be  useless  to  protract  the  struggle,  they  consented  to 
accept  the  terms  of  peace  dictated  by  Scipio,  and  approved 
by  the  Roman  Senate.  These  were  very  severe :  Carthage 
was  to  evacuate  Spain,  to  give  up  all  her  prisoners,  surren- 
der her  fleets,  pay  10,000  talents  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
the  war,  and  agree  to  underta,ke  no  future  war  without 
the  consent  of  Rome.  The  treaty  having  been  concluded, 
Scipio  returned  home,  and  was  honored  with  a  more  splen- 
did triumph  than  any  Roman  general  had  previously  re- 
ceived.   He  was  called  thereafter  Scipio  Af-ri-ca'nus, 

40.  Hannibal  was  for  a  time  treated  with  great  respect 

88.  What  did  Scipio  accomplish?   Where  did  he  defeat  Hannibal  f    What  wag 
the  rcHull  t 

39.  On  what  terms  was  peace  made  f    How  was  Scipio  rewarded  f 

40.  Relate  the  subseqnant  history  of  Hannibal. 
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by  the  Carthaginians,  and,  being  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
government,  endeavored  to  restore  the  nation  to  its  former 
prosperity  and  splendor.  But  the  intrigues  of  the  ancient 
nobility  prevailed  against  him,  and  he  was  compelled  to 
flee  in  order  to  save  his  life  (196  b.  c).  Taking  refuge  in 
Syria,  at  the  court  of  An-ti'o-chtis  the  Great ^  he  assisted 
that  monarch  in  a  war  against  the  Romans ;  but  the  latter 
prevailing,  demanded  that  he  should  be  given  up  to  them, 
whereupon  ne  fled  to  Bi-tnyn^-ay  and  there,  being  still  pur- 
sued by  the  Roman  emissaries,  he  was  at  last  compelled  to 
put  an  end  to  his  life  to  avoid  falling  into  their  hands 
(183  B.  c).    l^See  Note  7,  ejid  of  the  Section.'] 

41.  In  the  same  year  died  his  great  rival,  Scipio  Afri- 
canus,  an  exile  too  from  his  native  country.  For,  having 
served  with  his  brother  Lucius  Scipio  in  the  war  against 
Antiochus,  and  defeated  that  monarch  at  the  battle  of 
Mag-ne'sia^  he  and  his  brother  were  accused  of  embezzling 
some  of  the  captured  treasures.  To  this  base  and  ungrate- 
ful accusation  he  disdained  to  plead ;  but,  quitting  Rome 
in  disgust,  took  up  his  abode  in  Campania,  where  he  died. 
Lucius  Scipio,  refusing  to  pay  the  flne  imposed  upon  him, 
had  all  his  property  conflscated.  This  general,  after  the 
victory  at  Magnesia,  was  called  Scipio  Asiaticus. 

42.  The  second  Punic  war  was  followed  by  a  war  against 
Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  who  was  defeated  in  the  battle 
of  CynrO'Ceph'arle.  The  -^tolians  having  invited  Antiochus 
into  Oreece,  that  monarch  crossed  over  and  took  Euboea. 
This  was  considered  an  act  of  interference  by  the  Romans, 
and  war  was  declared  against  Syria,  which  was  ended  by  the 
battle  of  Magnesia,  in  Lydia  (190  b.  c),  after  which  Anti- 
ochus was  obliged  to  surrender  nearly  the  whole  of  Asia 
Minor  to  At'ta-ltcSy  king  of  Per'ga-mus,  who  had  been  in 
alliance  with  the  Romans  during  the  war.    Antiochus  was 

41.  Relate  the  snbBeqnent  history  of  Scipio  AfHcanas.  Who  was  called  Sdpic 
AtkUieus  t   Why  ?  Where  was  Magnesia  ?   (See  Map,  page  41.) 

43.  What  battle  terminated  the  war  against  Philip  r  .Against  Antiochas  1  Whal 
was  Antioehns  compeUed  to  do  ?  Who  was  Antiochus  ? 
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the  most  powerful  and  enterprising  of  the  successors  of 
Seleucus,  called  the  Se-leu'ci-dcB ;  and  preyious  to  this  de- 
feat had  waged  successful  war  against  the  Parthians^  Bao- 
trians,  and  other  nations  in  the  East. 

43.  The  monarchy  of  Syria  at  this  time  extended  as  tax 
east  as  the  Euphrates,  and  was  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  Taurus  Mountains,  and  on  the  south  by  Arabia.  Asia 
Minor y  now  severed  entirely  from  the  dominions  of  Anti- 
ochus,  contained,  besides  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus,  the 
independent  monarchies  of  Bithyn'iUy  Cap-pa-do'day  and 
Pon'tus,  besides  Oa-latia,  the  country  occupied  by  the 
Oauls.  These  states,  fragments  of  the  Macedonian  Empire, 
will  be  referred  to  in  the  courgfe  of  the  following  history. 

44.  Fergaxnus  was  founded  by  a  lieutenant  of  Lysim- 
achus  (283  b.  c),  but  did  not  acquire  any  prominence 
until  the  reign  of  Attains,  who  distinguished  himself  by 
his  alliance  with  the  Romans  in  the  war  against  Antiochus. 
This  kingdom  lasted  150  years,  at  the  end  of  which  its 
last  king.  Attains  III.,  left  it,  with  all  its  treasures,  to  the 
Romans  (133  b.  c).  The  kings  of  Pergamus  were  noted 
for  their  attention  to  literature;  and  they  collected  an 
immense  library,^  which  was  afterward  carried  to  Alex- 
andria. 

45.  After  the  death  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  Per- 
seus, his  successor,  made  an  effort  to  free  Greece  and  Mace- 
don  from  the  Roman  yoke,  but,  after  a  war  of  three  years, 
was  utterly  subdued  at  the  battle  of  Pyd'na  (168  B.  c). 
He  was  carried  captive  to  Rome,  where  he  and  his  wife  and 
children  graced  the  triumph  of  jE-miVi-us  Fau'luSy  his 
conqueror.  Thus  was  Macedonia  added  to  the  Roman 
dominions,  which  a  few  years  afterward  were  still  farther 
augmented  by  the  conquest  of  Greece  (146  b.  c). 

43.  What  constltnted  Syria  at  this  time  ?    What  did  Asia  Minor  contain  r 

44.  Sketch  the  history  of  Pergamns.    For  what  were  its  kin^a  noted  ?    Where 
was  Pergamos.— Mtu.  In  Mysia,  A^ia  Minor.    (Soe  Map,  page  4l.> 

45.  What  ied  to  the  war  with  Peroeni*  ?    Where  was  ne  defeated  f    What  wa« 
the  resalt  ?    What  other  oonqaeat  waa  made  in  146  b.  o.  7 
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46.  Third  Funic  Wax.— In  the  mean  time  the  third 
Funic  war  broke  out,  caused  bv  the  inveterate  hatred  of  the 
Bomans  toward  the  Carthaginians.  A  pretext  for  the  war 
was  found  in  the  efforts  made  by  Carthage  to  repel  the 
aggressions  of  Maa-i-nis'sa,  king  of  Nu-mid'i-a,*  whom  the 
Bomans  acknowledged  as  their  ally.  Every  effort  was  made 
by  the  Carthaginians  to  appease  the  hostility  of  their  ene- 
mies. They  complied  with  every  demand ;  banishing  all  who 
had  given  offence  to  the  Romans,  and  even  surrendering 
their  arms  and  military  stores.  But  when  finally  told  that 
they  must  leave  Carthage,  and  permit  it  to  be  destroyed, 
they  took  courage  from  despair,  shut  the  gates  of  the  city, 
and  put  to  death  every  Roman  within  its  walls. 

47.  The  most  vigorous  exertions  were  then  made  to  supply 
the  place  of  the  weapons  which  the  treachery  of  Rome  had 
wrested  from  them.  Men  of  every  rank  toiled  day  and  night 
in  the  forges,  and  the  women  cut  off  their  hair  to  furnish 
bow-strings  for  the  archers.  For  three  years  did  they,  un- 
der their  general  As'dru-bal,  keep  the  Romans  at  bay ;  but 
at  length  were  obliged  to  jrield  to  the  skill  and  perseverance 
of  Scipio  Africanus  the  Younger,  under  whom  the  Romans 
scaled  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  cut  their  way  to  the  cita- 
del After  six  days  of  continuous  slaughter,  the  miserable 
inhabitants  were  subdued ;  and  the  city  having  been  set  on 
fire,  very  many  perished  in  the  flames.  By  a  subsequent 
order  of  the  Roman  Senate,  every  house  that  was  left 
standing  was  thrown  down,  and  the  city  completely  de- 
stroyed (146,B.  c). 

48.  Thus  perished  this  magnificent  city,  after  it  had  ex- . 
isted  seven  centuries.    Utica,  which  had  submitted  to  the 
Romans,  was  rewarded  with  a  portion  of  the  Carthaginian 

*  A  eoantiy  on  the  northem  coast  of  Africa,  to  the  west  of  Carthage. 


46.  What  CAiued  the  third  Panic  war  r    What  course  was  panned  by  the  Gar 
thaffinians  f 

47.  Qive  an  account  of  the  siege  and  capture  of  Carthage.    What  was  the  fktte 
of  the  city? 

48.  What  is  said  of  its  territory  and  subsequent  history  t 
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territory ;  but  the  principal  part  was  formed  into  a  province 
under  the  name  of  Lib'ya.  Under  the  Emperor  Augustas 
Carthage  was  rebuilt,  and  became,  in  the  second  century  of 
the  Christian  era,  one  of  the  finest  cities  of  the  Boman 
empire.  It  was  again  destroyed  by  the  Arabs  in  the  seventh 
century  (698  a.  d.),  and  now  only  a  few  ruins  remain  to 
mark  its  site. 

49.  Spanish  Wax. — ^Although  the  Carthaginians  had 
been  expelled  from  Spain,  the  inhabitants  were  not  sub- 
dued ;  and  they  valiantly  defended  their  liberties  for  a  long 
series  of  years  against  the  Romans.  Among  the  most  cou- 
rageous and  warlike  tribes  were  the  Cel-H-be'ri-ans  and  Lu- 
ai'ia'ni-ans.*  The  latter  found,  in  their  noble  and  patriotic 
chief  Vir-i-a'ttis,  a  leader  worthy  of  their  bravery,  and  able 
to  cope  with  the  best  generals  of  Home.  For  six  years  he 
deded  every  effort  for  his  defeat  and  capture;  and  the 
Lusitanians  were  only  subdued  when  the  Romans  by  treach- 
ery procured  his  assassination  (140  b.  a).  The  taking  of 
Nu'tnan'tia\  by  Scipio  completed  the  subjugation  of  Spain 
(133  B.  c). 

50.  The  Gracchi. — ^The  great  conquests  made  by  the 
Romans  had  served  rather  to  enrich  the  nobles  than  to  ben- 
efit the  middle  or  poorer  classes  of  the  .citizens;  and  had 
corrupted  the  government  by  giving  xindue  power  to  the 
Senate.  The  agrarian  laws,  which  in  earlier  times  had 
been  passed  to  protect  the  people  against  the  greed  of  the 
aristocracy,  were  generally  unobserved;  and  the  city,  as 
well  as  all  Italy,  was  swarming  with  slaves,  who  left  no 
occupation  to  the  citizens  except  that  of  war.  At  this  time 
a  champion  of  the  people  arose,  in  the  person  of  a  young 
noble,  named  Ti-be'ri-us  Qrdc'chtis,  who,  being  elected 

*  Ltuitania  corresponded  Tery  nearly  with  modem  Portugal ;  CoUiberia,  with  Aragon,  in  the 
aortbeastem  part  of  Spaia. 
t  NmaaiUia  was  in  toe  northern  part  of  Spain. 


49.  What  war  was  waged  in  Spain  r    Who  wan  VlriatDB  t    What  ended  the 
Spanish  war  ? 
60.  How  was  Rome  affected  by  her  conqaests  1    Who  was  Tiberius  Graochas  f 
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tribune,  and  noticing  with  grief  and  indignation  the  op- 
pressions of  the  rich  and  the  sufferings  of  the  poor,  deter- 
mined to  remove  them,  by  reviving  the  Licin'ian  law, 
which  had  fallen  into  neglect  [See  Note  8,  end  of  Section,'] 

51.  This  law  provided  that  the  public  lands  should  be 
for  the  benefit  of  all  classes,  and  that  no  one  should  occupy 
more  than  330  acres ;  but  the  nobles  had  seized  them,  and 
converted  them  to  their  own  use.  These  lands  Gracchus 
proposed  to  divide  according  to  law,  but  to  pay  the  owners 
for  the  buildings  which  they  had  erected  upon  them.  He 
also  proposed  that  the  treasures  left  to  Rome  by  Attains, 
king  of  Pergamus,  should  be  laid  out  in  implements  and 
cattle  for  the  poor  occupants  of  these  lands. 

52.  These  propositions  raised  a  great  storm  of  indigna- 
tion among  the  senators  and  other  members  of  the  aristoc- 
racy; and  while  an  election  for  tribunes  was  going  on, 
they  rushed  into  the  assembly  to  prevent  the  re-election  of 
Gracchus ;  and  in  the  tumult  he,  with  300  others,  was  slain 
(133  B.  c).  Ten  years  afterward,  his  brother,  Ca'i-us  Grad- 
chuSj  distinguished  for  his  oratory,  made  another  attempt 
to  vindicate  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  check  the  en- 
croachments of  the  Senate.  But  he,  too,  fell  a  victim  to 
their  violence;  being  slain,  with  3000  of  his  followers,  b} 
the  orders  of  the  consul,  whom  the  Senate  had  invested 
with  the  authority  of  a  dictator  (121  b.  c). 

53.  The  Gracchi*  have  been  unjustly  represented  as 
seditious  demagogues.  They  were,  on  the  contrary,  vir- 
tuous and  patriotic  reformers ;  and,had  the  measures  which 
they  proposed  been  adopted,  the  subsequent  history  of 
Rome  would  have  been  very  different.  Henceforth  we  see 
the  supreme  power  in  the  hands  of  a  corrupt  and  insolent 
aristocracy,  and- the  state  a  constant  prey  to  civil  dissen- 

*  €hraoehi  is  tke  Latin  plural  of  Oracchns,  and  means  the  two  persons  of  that  nam& 

51 .  How  did  he  propose  to  rectify  abases  ?    What  was  the  Lic^nian  law  ? 

52.  What  cotiree  did  the  uob.e?  take  ?    What  became  of  Tiberias  Gracckne  f 
Who  «acceeded  him  in  the  enterprise  ?    What  was  the  result  ? 

58.  What  la  said  of  the  Qraccni  and  their  measures  r 
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sion  and  war ;  while  the  people  are  merely  the  ihstruments, 
wielded  by  one  or  the  other  military  chieftain,  to  satisfy  his 
ambitious  designs.  Conscription  and  massacre,  as  either 
party  prevails,  thin  the  ranks  of  the  proud  nobles,  and 
thus  avenge  the  wrongs,  while  they  vindicate  the  wisdom 
and  patriotism,  of  the  two  Gracchi. 

54.  War  against  Jugurtha. — The  disgraceful  corrup- 
tion of  the  Senate  was  shown  in  the  war  against  Ju-^ur^- 
tha,  who,  having  murdered  his  two  cousins,  sons  of 
Mi-cip'sa,  a  faithful  ally  of  Rome,  usurped  the  throne  of 
Numidia.  These  iniquities  he  was  enabled  to  perpetrate, 
in  spite  of  repeated  complaints  made  to  the  Roman  senate, 
by  bribing  its  members;  and  he  openly  boasted  of  the 
power  of  his  gold.  At  last,  when  the  people  would  endure 
the  outrage  no  longer,  war  was  declared  against  the  wicked 
usurper  (111  b.  c.)  ;  but  Jugurtha  bribed  the  generals,  and 
thus  prevented  its  success. 

55.  This  being  discovered  and  punished,  the  conduct  of 
the  war  was  committed  to  Me-teVluSy  who  had  almost  com- 
pleted the  subjugation  of  Numidia,  when  he  was  super- 
seded in  the  command  by  his  lieutenant,  Cains  Mar'i-us, 
This  man,  afterward  so  famous  in  the  history  of  Rome, 
had  just  risen  to  notice  at  the  age  of  50,  having  been  long 
kept  m  obscurity  by  his  poverty  and  mean  birth.  He 
soon  brought  the  war  to  a  conclusion,  and  sent  Jugurtha 
a  captive  to  Rome,  where  he  was  starved  to  death  in  a 
dungeon  (106  b.  c).    [See  JVoie  9,  cud  of  Sectio7i.'\ 

56.  Invasion  of  the  Cimbrians  and  Teutons. — In 
the  mean  time,  hordes  of  barbarians,'  called  the  Cim'bri'ans 
and  Teu'ions,  invaded  Gaul,  and  threatened  Italy.  After 
four  Roman  armies  had  been  successively  defeated  by  them, 
the  command  was  given  to  'Marius,  who  attacked  the  Teu- 


64.  Who  was  Jnenrtba,  and  what  led  to  a  war  with  him  ?    To  whom  was  its 
mana^ment  committed  ?    With  what  rei^nlt  ? 

55.  What  wap  done  by  Metella»  and  Marias  ?    What  is  said  of  the  latter  ? 

56.  What  invasion  6i  Italy  took  place  J*    By  whom  were  the  barbarians  de 
feated  ?    What  was  Marias  called  f 
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tons  near  the  Rhone  River,  apnd  gained  so  decided  a  victory 
over  them,  that  they  were  almost  annihilated  (102  b.  c). 
The  next  year,  having  been  appointed  consul  for  the  fifth 
time,  he  marched  against  the  Cimbrians,  whom  he  also 
defeated  with  immense  slaughter,  in  Cis-al'pine  GauL*  By 
these  two  great  victories,  the  tide  of  barbarian  inundation 
W2»s  tamed  back  for  centuries,  and  Marius  was  deservedly 
hailed  as  the  Savior  of  his  Country. 

SI.  Social  War. — A  dreadful  war  broke  out  soon  after- 
ward (90  B.  c.)  between  Rome  and  the  Italian  states,  called 
the  Social  War,  This  was  caused  by  the  demand  of  the 
states  for  the  rights  of  citizenship,  which  the  Senate  re- 
fused. After  nearly  two  years  of  war,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  about  300,000  Italians,  the  franchise  was  granted 
to  all  such  as  laid  down  their  arms;  and  tranquillity  was 
restored. 

58.  Blithridatic  War. — Mith-ri-da'tes,  king  of  Pon- 
tus,  having  made  extensive  conquests  in  Asia  Minor, 
formed  the  design  of  entirely  expelling  the  Romans  from 
that  country;  and  by  his  orders  80,000  Italians,  in  the 
different  cities,  were  massacred  in  one  night  (88  b.  c). 
Syl'la,  a  distinguished  Roman  general,  being  sent  against 
him,  defeated  him  in  several  battles,  and  compelled  him 
to  sue  for  peace  (84  b.  c). 

59.  The  war  was  afterward  renewed  (74  B.  c),  but  was 
brought  to  a  successful  conclusion  by  Pompey  the  Great ; 
and  Mithridates,  in  despair,  put  an  end  to  his  life  (63  b.  c). 
This  monarch  was  noted  for  his  talents  and  accomplish- 
ments, being,  it  is  said,  able  to  converse  in  all  the  different 
languages  of  his  extensive  dominions.f  He  was  considered 
the  most  powerful  opponent  Rome  had  ever  known,  having, 
during  his  long  reign  of  fifty-seven  years,  been  engaged 
nearly  twenty-five  of  them  in  w^r  with  that  republic. 

*  CHsatptne  means  on  this  side  of  the  Alps  ;  that  is,  on  the  side  towards  Roma. 
t  See  Note  10,  end  of  Hit  Section. 

67.  Wliat  is  meant  by  the  Social  War  f   What  wa?  its  caune  ?    liow  did  It  en)? 
58.  What  caused  the  Mithridatic  War  ?    Who  defeated  Mithridatei)  ? 
^9.  Who  again  defeated  him  f    Wb«t  is  Mid  of  Mitliridftt^e  f 
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60. 'Civil  War  of  Marius  and  Bylla.— Marius,  and 
Sylla,  his  lieutenant  in  the  war  with  Jugurtha,  eagerly 
contended  for  the  chief  command  in  the  Mithridat'ic  War; 
but  Sylla  prevailed,  and  compelled  his  rival  to  flee  from 
Rome  in  order  to  save  his  life.  After  the  departure  of 
Sylla  to  his  command,  the  consul  Cin'na  recalled  the  aged 
Marius,  who,  returning  to  Italy,  defeated  the  partisans  of 
his  rival,  and  entering  Rome  in  triumph,  caused  those  who 
had  opposed  his  cause  to  be  put  to  death  (87  b.  c).  He 
then  declared  himself  consul,  but  a  short  time  afterward 
died,  at  the  age  of  71.      [See  Note  11,  end  of  Section.'] 

61.  Marius  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  characters 
to  be  found  in  history.  By  his  great  abilities  he  rescued 
his  country  from  a  danger  that  threatened  its  destruction ; 
but  his  insatiable  desire  for  power  and  distinction  plunged 
it  into  the  miseries  of  a  civil  war.  Though  six  times  made 
consul,  and  crowned  with  every  honor  his  countrymen  could 
confer,  yet,  at  the  advanced  age  of  70,  in  order  to  acquire 
office  he  ceased  to  be  a  patriot,  and  became  a  partisan  ;  and 
when  triumphant,  glutted  his  rage  against  such  of  his 
fellow-citizens  as  had  opposed  him,  with  the  most  remorse- 
less cruelty.  At  length,  exhausted  by  intemperance  and 
debauchery,  he  sank  into  the  grave,  "  hated  by  his  enemies, 
feared  even  by  his  friends." 

62.  Sylla,  retumuig  from  Asia,  entered  Italy  with  a 
large  army  (83  b.  c.)  ;  but  the  leaders  of  the  Marian  party 
had  made  great  preparations  to  oppose  him.  A  dreadful 
war  of  two  years  ensued,  during  which  the  Samnites  took 
up  arms  against  Sylla.  He  was,  however,  triumphant  over 
all  his  enemies,  and  after  gaining  several  great  victories, 
entered  Rome  its  undisputed  master.  His  first  act  was  to 
massacre  6,000  Samnite  prisoners ;  and  then  commenced  a 

60.  What  caased  a  civil  war  at  this  time?    Give  an  account  of  it.    What  be 
eame  of  Marin?  ? 

61.  What  Is  t»aid  of  hi?  character? 

62    What  tu()k  place  on  Sylla's  return  tc  Italy  ?    On  his  entrance  into  Rome  ? 
What  became  of  Sylia  ? 
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fearful  slaughter  of  all  whom  he  deemed  his  enemies. 
Every  day  he  issued  a  new  list  of  those  who  were  to  be 
put  to  death ;  and  after  this  dreadful  proscription,  in 
which  it  is  said  8,000  citizens  perished,  he  declared  him- 
self Ferpettial  Dictator.  Having  effected  some  reforms  in 
tlie  government,  he  resigned,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  the 
office  of  dictator,  which  he  had  filled  about  two  years, 
and  retired  to  private  life  (79  B.  c).  A  short  time  after- 
ward, he  died  of  a  loathsome  disease,  occasioned  by  intem- 
perance and  debauchery. 

63.  In  this  war,  Marius  had  been  opposed  by  the  patri- 
cians ;  while  the  Senate  and  its  partisans  had  been  on  the 
side  of  Sylla.  The  party  of  Marius  was  thus  sustained  by 
the  people,  but  that  of  Sylla  by  the  aristocracy.  The 
death  of  these  two  great  chiefs  did  not  end  the  strife. 
Ser-to'ri'USy  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Marian 
leaders,  had  taken  refuge  in  Spain,  and  there  established  a 
power  which  for  more  than  ten  years  defied  all  the  efforts 
of  the  Senate.  Pompey  was  sent  against  him ;  but  it  was 
only  after  the  assassination  of  Sertorius  that  the  insur- 
gents could  be  subdued  (72  b.  c). 

-  64.  Servile  Wax. — In-  the  mean  time,  Rome  was  con- 
fronted with  a  terrific  danger.  This  was  a  slave  insurrection. 
Spar'ia-cus,  a  Thracian,  made  captive  in  war,  and  afterward 
kept  in  a  training-school  for  Gladiators,  at  Capua,  broke 
loose  from  his  place  of  bondage  with  a  number  of  his  fellow- 
prisoners,  and  fleeing  to  Mount  Vesuvius,  was  joined  by  a 
vast  number  of  slaves  and  outlaws  of  every  description. 
Having  collected  a  force  of  over  100,000  men,  he  moved 
northward,  defeated  the  regular  army  in  several  engage- 
ments, and  threatened  Rome  itself.  At  last  he  was  met  by 
a  large  force  under  Cras'suSy  and  his  army  cut  to  pieces,  he 
himself  being  among  the  slain  (71  b.  c).    This  was  the 

63.  Which  was  the  popular  party?  The  aristocratic  party?  Who  was  Serto- 
rius 1    IIow  and  when  was  he  subdued  ? 

64.  Who  was  8partacus?  By  whom  was  the  revolt  of  the  slaves  subdued  i 
What  other  revolt  is  spoken  of?    What  led  to  these  revolts  f 
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second  great  slave  revolt,  one  having,  aboat  60  years  before, 
broken  out  in  Sicily,  and  been  reduced  only  after  frightful 
massacres  and  ravages.  These  insurrections  were  the 
natural  result  of  the  dreadful  slave-system  pursued  in  the 
lioman  conquests. 

65.  At  this  time,  Pompey  and  Crassus  were  the  two  lead- 
ing men  at  Some.  The  former,  by  his  conduct  during  the 
civil  war,  his  good  fortune  in  Spain,  and  the  timely  assist- 
ance he  had  rendered  against  Spartacus,  had  contrived  to 
acquire  very  great  popularity.  Sylla  had  given  to  him, 
when  yet  a  young  man,  the  title  of  Magnus — ^the  Great. 
Crassus  exerted  a  powerful  influence  by  means  of  his  im- 
mense wealth,  which  he  had  craftily  acquired  by  buying 
up  the  estates  of  the  proscribed  during  the  dictatorship  of 
Sylla.  Pompey  being  sent  against  the  pirates  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, acted  with  so  much  energy  and  address,  that  in 
three  months  he  entirely  cleared  the  seas  of  those  robbers 
(66  B.  c). 

fi6.  In  the  mean  time,  Lu-cuTlus  had  been  winning  vic- 
tories over  Mithridates  and  his  son-in-law  Ti-gra'nes,  king 
of  Armenia,  but  was  stopped  in  his  career  of  success  by  a 
mutiny  of  his  troops.  Pompey  was,  therefore,  sent  into 
Asia,  with  the  powers  of  a  despot,  to  bring  the  war  to  a 
close.  This  he  accomplished  in  less  than  three  years,  sub- 
duing both  the  revolted  kings,  and  reducing  Pontus  to  a 
Roman  province  (63  b.  c).  He  also  reduced  Syria,  and 
took  Jerusalem,  dethroning  the  reigning  king  of  Judea, 
and  making  the  kingdom  tributary  to  Rome.  Having 
regulated  all  the  provinces  of  the  east,  with  the  authority 
of  an  absolute  potentate,  he  returned  triumphantly  to 
Italy  (61  B.  c). 

67.  Jewish  History. — After  the  edict  of  Cyrus,  the 

65.  What  influence  did  Pompey  and  Crasens  exert  at  this  time?    Dow  had 
Crassas  become  wealthy  ?    What  was  accomplished  by  Pompey  in  66  b.  c.  ? 

66.  What  victories  had  Lucallus  gained  ?  '  By  whom  was  he  superseded  1  WhM 
did  Pompey  accomplish  ? 

67    Oive  a  brief  sketch  of  Jewish  history  down  to  this  time. 
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Jews  remained  under  the  dominion  of  Persia,  till  the  time 
of  Alexander ;  and  after  his  death,  their  country  became 
subject  to  Ptolemy.  Subsequently,  the  kings  of  Egypt  and 
Syria  contended  for  it,  until,  in  198  b.  c,  Antiochus  the 
Great  defeated  the  Egyptians,  and  thus  became  its  ruler. 
In  consequence  of  the  oppression  of  one  of  his  successors, 
the  Jews  revolted,  under  the  renowned  Judas  Mac-ca-be'uSy 
who,  in  a  succession  of  victories,  routed  the  Syrian  armies 
and  entered  Jerusalem  in  triumph.  After  his  death  (161 
B.  c),  his  brothers  completed  the  work  of  national  deliver- 
ance, and  they  and  their  successors  ruled  as  high-priests 
until  (in  106  B.  c.)  Ar-is-to-hu'lus  assumed  the  crown. 
When  Pompey  invaded  Asia,  Aristobulus  II.  was  on  the 
throne;  but  his  right  was  disputed  by  his  brother,  John 
Hyr-calnu&y  whom  Pompey,  after  besieging  Jerusalem  three 
months,  and  taking  the  city,  placed  over  the  kingdom  (63 
B.  c).  The  successors  of  Judas  Maccabeus  are  called  the 
Maccabees^  or  the  As^mo-nca'an  Dynasty, 

68.  Conspiracy  of  Catiline. — While  Pompey  was  in 
Asia,  Cat'i-line,  a  profligate  and  needy  patrician,  formed  a 
conspiracy  to  murder  the  consul,  and  then  plunder  and 
burn  the  city  (63  b.  c).    The  plot  was,  however,  discovered 

•  in  time  by  Cic'e-ro,  the  great  orator,  who  denounced  Cati- 
line, and  compelled  him  to  flee  from  !Kome.  His  confed- 
erates, who  had  been  left  in  the  city  to  consummate  the 
wicked  scheme,  were  betrayed  by  some  Gauls  whom  they 
endeavored  to  gain  over  to  their  service,  and  being  imme- 
diately apprehended  were  put  to  death,  through  the  cour- 
age and  promptitude  of  the  consul  Cicero.  Catiline,  at  the 
head  of  a  numerous  force  which  he  had  succeeded  in  col- 
IfXJting,  was  defeated  and  slain  (f)2  b.  c). 

69.  First  Triumvirate. — In  the  mean  time,  Ju'lius 
CcB'sar  had  won  considerable  distinction  by  his  courage 
smd  address  as  a  politician,  and  his  skill  as  a  military 

68.  What  conupiracy  was  discovered  at  Rome  f    How  was  it  euppruHsed  f 

69.  How  wa«  tue  first  triamvirate  formed  ?    What  did  Cieear  gaiii  by  it  ? 
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commander.  Finding  Pompey  and  Crassus  hostile  to  each 
other,  he  succeeded  in  reconciling  them,  and  in  establish- 
ing an  alliance  by  which  the  three  were  to  support  each 
other's  plans  and  interests  (60  b.  c).  This  secret  cabal  has 
been  called  the  First  Tri-ufu'vir-ate,*  By  the  support  of 
his  two  powerful  confederates,  Caesar  obtained  the  consul- 
ship ;  and  at  its  close,  the  Senate  passed  a  decree  by  which 
he  was  assigned,  as  proconsul,  to  the  government  of  Gaul, 
with  the  command  of  an  army  to  subdue  the  barbarians, 
who  had  commenced  hostile  movements. 

70.  Gsasar's  campaigns  in  Gaul  lasted  about  eight  years; 
and,  in  that  period,  he  not  only  succeeded  in  subjugating 
all  the  warlike  races  of  that  country,  but,  crossing  the 
Rhine,  gained  great  victories  over  the  bold  and  hardy  Ger- 
mans. He  also  passed  into  Britain,  and  defeated  the  fierce 
and  warlike  inhabitants,  who  strove  with  the  greatest  in- 
trepidity to  repel  the  invaders  from  their  island  (55  b.  c). 
By  50  B.  c,  his  province  was  completely  subdued ;  and  it 
is  computed  that  in  these  eight  years  of  war,  nearly  a  mil- 
lion of  Gauls  and  Germans  were  sacrificed,  Caesar  never 
showing  the  least  mercy  to  the  barbarians,  while,  toward 
his  fellow-citizens,  he  was  remarkable  for  mildness  and 
humanity. 

71.  In  the  mean  time,  Crassus  had  obtained  the  pro- 
consular government  of  Syria,  and  had  undertaken  an  ex- 
pedition against  the  Par'thianSy  an  eastern  race  who,  first 
appearing  near  the  Caspian  Sea,  had  at  this  time  conquered 
the  vast  region  extending  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Indus. 
In  this  expedition  Crassus  was  defeated  and  slain  (53  b.  c). 
His  lieutenant,  Cassius  (kash'e-us),  however,  prosecuted  the 
war  two  years  longer,  and  gaining  a  decided  victory  over 
the  Parthians,  checked  their  further  advance  westward 

*  TritinuiraU  means  an  association  consisting  of  three  men. 


70.  What  1b  said  of  Csesar'a  campaigns  in  Gaul  ? 

Tl.  What  became  of  Crassas  J    Who  defeated  the  Parthians  T 
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Pompey,  althoii&:h  made  proconsul  of  Spain,  remained  in 
Rome,  g^vemini  his  province  by  means  of  lilutenanta. 

72.  Second  Civil  War. — One  of  the  members  of  the 
triumvirate  having  been  removed  by  death,  and  Pompey 
having  become  intensely  jealous  of  Caesar,  the  coalition  was 
practically  dissolved.  Pompey,  determining  to  supplant 
CaBsar  and  obtain  the  dictatorship,  went  over  to  the  party 
of  the  Senate  which  he  had  hitherto  opposed,  and  obtained 
in  succession  two  decrees :  first,  that  Caesar  should  forth- 
with disband  his  army ;  and  second,  that,  as  he  had  not 
obeyed,  he  should  be  proclaimed  an  outlaw,  Pompey  him- 
self all  the  while  retaining  his  army  in  Spain,  as  well  as 
other  forces  in  Italy,  in  order  to  enforce  his  ambitious 
designs.  Caesar,  seeing  that  he  could  only  oppose  violence 
by  violence,  at  once  broke  up  his  camp,  and  crossing  the 
river  Ru' Id-con^  the  boundary  of  his  province,  entered  Italy, 
with  a  small  army,  afterward  re-enforced  by  detachments 
from  Gaul.    Thus  was  commenced  the  Second  Civil  War. 

73.  Pompey,  with  what  forces  he  had,  and  accompanied 
by  many  of  the  senators  ajid  others,  fled  to  Brundu'sium, 
from  which  port,  having  collected  a  large  fleet,  he  sailed  to 
Epirus.  Caesar  soon  overran  Italy ;  and  then  proceeded  to 
Spain,  where,  with  consummate  address,  he  speedily  won 
over  Pompey's  generals,  and  annexed  their  forces  to  his  own. 
Returning,  he  then  crossed  to  Epirus  to  give  battle  to  Pom- 
pey. No  general  engagement,  however,  took  place  till  th(^ 
next  year;  when,  on  the  plains  of  Fhar'Sa'U-a,  the  ba-ttk 
was  joined,  and  Caesar,  although  with  forces  far  inferior  in 
number,  gained  a  decisive  victory  (48  b.  c).  Pompej  took 
refuge  in  Egypt,  but  was  treacherously  assassinated  as  he 
was  about  to  step  ashore.     [See  Note  12,  end  of  Section.'] 

74.  Caesar,  with  his  characteristic  promptitude,  pursued 

72.  What  caased  the  disBolation  of  the  Trinmviiate  ?    What  caai»od  Ceesar'e 
Invasion  of  Italy  ? 

73.  What  course  did  Pompey  take  ?    Giesar  ?  What  battle  decided  the  contest  ? 
What  became  of  Porapey  ? 

74.  What  took  place  on  Clear's  reaching  ISgypt  ? 
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Pompey  to  Egypt,  and  on  arriving  there  was  presented 
with  the  head  and  ring  of  his  great  rival  He  turned  aside 
with  tears  from  the  mournful  and  ghastly  spectacle,  and 
ordered  Pompey's  remains  to  be  burnt  with  due  honor. 
He  caused  also  a  monument  to  be  erected,  to  commemorate 
the  splendid  fortune,  as  well  as  the  sad  reyerse,  of  his  former 
friend  and  associate.  Having  none  of  the  ferocious  and 
bloodthirsty  malignity  of  Marius  and  Sylla,  he  freely  par- 
doned all  who  had  opposed  him;  and,  consequently,  the 
greater  number  of  Pompey's  partisans  were  soon  won  over 
to  his  standard. 

75.  The  succession  to  the  throne  of  Egypt  was,  at  that 
time,  in  dispute  between  the  young  King  Ptolemy  and  his 
sister,  the  celebrated  CU-o-patra.  Caesar,  influenced  by  the 
fascinations  of  the  latter,  decided  in  her  favor,  and  thus 
incurred  the  hostility  of  Ptolemy's  adherents,  who  raised  a 
fearful  insurrection  against  him.  This,  however,  in  a  few 
months  he  reduced,  and  confirmed  Cleopatra  on  the  throne. 
During  this  war  at  Alexandria,  Caesar  set  fire  to  the  Egyp- 
tian fleet,  and  the  flames  having  extended  to  the  public 
library,  that  immense  collection  of  more  than  100,000  vol- 
umes, containing  all  the  most  valuable  works  of  ancient 
times,  was  destroyed  (48  b.  c). 

76.  From  Egypt  Caesar  proceeded  against  Phar-na'ces^ 
son  of  the  great  Mithridates,  who  had  risen  in  rebel- 
lion and  seized  upon  Armenia  and  Colchis.  Him  Caesar 
speedily  defeated  at  Ze'lay  in  Pontus,  and  announced  his 
victory  to  the  Boman  Senate  in  three  words —  Veniy  vidi, 
vici  (I  came,  I  saw,  I  conquered).  In  two  months  all  Asia 
was  restored  to  tranquillity,  and  Caesar  then  returned  to 
Eome,  to  assume  the  office  of  dictator.  Proceeding  next  to 
Africa,  he  gained  a  great  victory  at  Thap'sus  over  the  forces 
of  Scipio,  who,  assisted  by  Ju'ia,  king  of  Maurita'nia,  still 

75.  Wbat  caused  an  insarrection  at  Alexandria  f    What  was  the  effect  of  it  ? 

76.  What  other  Important  victories  were  eained  by  Ceeear  ?    Whore  was  Tfaap. 
sns  l—Ang.  In  the  northern  part  of  AMca.    What  became  of  Gato  f 
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adhered  to  the  senatorial  party.  Ca'to,  called  the  Stoic,*  od 
account  of  his  stern  virtue,  seeing  that  all  was  lost,  and 
that  the  Eoman  republic  was  now  at  an  end,  committed 
suicide  at  TTti-ca  (46  b.  c). 

77.  Ilaylng  formed  Numidia  into  a  Roman  province, 
Caesar  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  celebrated  with  extraor- 
dinary magnificence  four  triumphs— over  Gaul,  Egypt, 
Pontus,  and  Numidia.  A  general  amnesty  was  then  de- 
clared, and  the  soldiers  were  rewarded  with  liberal  dona- 
tions. But  before  he  could  settle  affairs  at  Rome,  he  was 
called  to  Spain,  where  the  two  sons  of  Pompey  had  raised 
an  army  against  him.  These  he  defeated  in  the  severe  bat- 
tle of  Mun'day  which  closed  the  war.  Having  thus  become 
master  of  Rome,  he  determined  to  lay  aside  the  sword  and 
cultivate  the  arts  of  peace.  He  instituted  many  important 
reforms  in  the  laws  and  government,  rectified  the  calendar, 
and  formed  plans  for  many  other  great  and  useful  works. 

78.  But  while  meditating  these,  a  stop  was  suddenly  put 
to  his  magnificent  career.  A  conspiracy  having  been  formed 
against  him  by  a  large  body  of  nobles,  prominent  among 
whom  were  Brutus  and  Cassius,  the  former  his  most  inti- 
mate friend,  he  was  attacked  in  the  Senate  house,  and  fell 
pierced  with  twenty-three  wounds  (March,  44  b.  c.).f  The 
reason  alleged  for  his  assassination  was  that  he  meditated 
making  himself  king ;  and  Brutus,  a  nephew  of  Cato,'  was 
probably  sincere  in  this  belief;  but  the  others  seem  to  have 
been  actuated  by  feelings  rather  of  envy  than  of  patriotism. 
Besides,  the  leading  conspirators  were  guilty  of  base  ingrati- 
tude ;  for  they  had  been  freely  pardoned  their  former  oppo- 
sition to  Caesar's  party,  and  placed  in  offices  of  power  and 


•  The  8tok$  were  a  seet  of  Grecian  phllosopbers  who  inculcated  the  doctrine  that  fortitude  is 
the  chief  yirtne,  and  prided  themselves  upon  their  endurance  of  pain,  and  insensibility  to  mis- 
fortnne.  t  See  Note  13,  end  of  Section. 

77.  What  trinmphs  did  CeefUtr  celebrate  r  What  is  eaid  of  the  battle  of  Mnnda  f 
Where  was  Manda  f  Am.  In  the  eoath  of  Spain.  What  did  Cseear  accompliet 
as  dictator  ? 

78.  How  was  his  career  closed  ?    What  was  the  cause  of  his  assassination  f 
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emolument.    Oassius  indeed  had  been  one  of  the  most 
active  of  Pompey^s  adherents. 

79.  Gsesar  was  probably  the  greatest  man  that  Borne  eyei 
produced.  He  was  not  only  an  able  general  and  a  consum- 
mate statesman  and  politician^  but  a  splendid  orator^  a  fine 
scholar,  and  an  elegant  writer.  His  history  of  the  Gallic 
campaigns,  styled  the  "  Commentaries,"  is  a  complete  model 
for  this  kind  of  composition.  His  knowledge  of  human 
nature  seems  to  have  been  almost  perfect,  for  he  swayed  the 
minds  of  all  who  came  within  his  influence,  to  an  extent 
rarely  equalled  and  never  surpassed.  His  great  crime  was, 
that  having  acquired  power  he  knew  not  how  to  lay  it 
down,  preferring  to  retain  it,  although  in  so  doing  he  de- 
stroyed forever  the  liberties  of  his  country ;  for  the  battles 
of  Pharsalia,  Thapsus,  and  Munda  established  the  Roman 
empire,  and  Julius  Caesar  virtually  became  its^r^^  emperor. 

80.  After  the  murder  of  Caesar,  the  conspirators  fled  to 
the  Capitol,  where  they  remained  until  they  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  Mark  An' tony,  the  consul,  and  a  particular 
friend  of  Caesar,  that  all  his  laws  should  remain  in  force, 
that  his  will  should  be  carried  into  effect,  and  that  his  body 
should  be  honored  with  a  public  funeral.  Accordingly  it 
was  carried  into  the  forum ;  and  Mark  Antony  pronounced 
over  it  a  funeral  oration,  in  the  course  of  which  he  exposed 
the  bleeding  wounds  to  the  people,  and  so  worked  upon 
their  sympathies,  that  they  arose  against  the  conspirators 
and  compelled  them  to  flee  from  the  city. 

81.  Antony  having  thus  became  master  of  Eome,  pro- 
duced Caesar's  will,  and  other  papers  which  he  represented 
as  containing  his  acts  and  wishes.  These  he  strenuously 
enforced,  until  he  excited  the  opposition  of  the  senatorial 
party,  led  by  Cicero,  who  pronounced  against  Antony  those 
severe  but  magnificent  orations,  styled, -in  imitation  of  De- 

79.  What  was  his  character? 

80.  What  events  followed  the  murder  of  Caesar?    What  was  done  by  JAmk  An 
lony?    What  was  the  effect  of  his  oration? 

81.  What  were  the  Philippics  ?     Why  were  they  spoken  t    Who  was  Octayiiui  1 
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mosthenes,  the  Philippics.  In  the  mean  while  Oc-ta'vi-uSj 
a  young  man,  the  nephew  and  adopted  Bon  of  Caesar^ 
arrived  in  Kome,  and  immediately  demanded  the  property 
left  him  by  his  adopted  father. 

82.  Second  Triumvirate. — Being  sustained  by  the 
Senate,  Octavius  declared  against  Antony,  who,  defeated 
by  the  consuls  in  battle,  fled  into  Gaul,  and  there  formed 
a  union  with  Lep'i-dus,  the  general  who  had  command  of 
tliat  province.  The  two  then  marched  to  oppose  Octavius, 
but  finally  entered  into  a  negotiation  with  him;  and  the 
three  then  agreed  to  form  a  second  triumvirate  and,  after 
punishing  the  murderers  of  Caesar,  to  divide  the  empire 
among  themselves  (43  B.  c).  A  dreadful  proscription  and 
massacre  followed  the  formation  of  this  league,  each  of 
the  triumvirs  inserting  in  the  list  all  whom  he  deemed 
hostile  and  wished  to  be  put  to  death.  Not  fewer  than 
three  hundred  Senators  and  two  thousand  knights  were 
among  the  proscribed ;  and  among  the  victims  sacrificed 
to  the  hatred  of  Antony,  was  Cicero. 

83.  Having  taken  vengeance  upon  their  enemies  in  Italy, 
the  triumvirs  turned  their  attention  to  Brutus  and  Cassius, 
who,  with  the  design  of  restoring  the  liberties  of  their  coun- 
try, had  succeeded  in  making  themselves  masters  of  all  the 
eastern  part  of  the  empire.  Antony  and  Octavius  crossed 
to  Macedonia,  and  engaged  the  republican  forces  at  Phi- 
lip'pri,  where  Cassius  and  Brutus  were  successively  defeated, 
each  slaying  himself  at  the  close  of  the  battle  (42  b.  c). 
These  victories  left  to  the  Triumvirate  absolute  control  of 
the  empire. 

84.  Antony  being  visited  by  Cleopatra  in  Asia,  returned 
with  her  to  Egjrpt,  and  surrendered  himself  to  the  wiles  of 

that  artful  beauty.*  At  last,  after  neglecting  his  duty  for 

■ -* 

*  See  Note  14,  end  of  SeHion. 


82.  What  led  to  the  second  triumvirate?  What  proscriptionB  followed?  What 
lUuHtriouH  man  was  put  to  death  ? 

83.  Where  were  Brntup  and  Caspius  defeated?    What  was  the  result  of  thcpe 
battlcii?    Where  wa«»  Philippi  ?    (See  Map  of  Gi'eece.) 

84.  What  led  to  the  hat  tie  of  Actium?     What  was  Its  reaoU  ?     Where  wa? 
ilctlum?    AtiB.  On  the  western  shore  of  Gri'<'<'o.. 
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yeaxs,  he  gave  great  offence  to  Octavius  by  divorcing  hifl 
sister  Octavia,  in  order  to  marry  the  Egyptian  queen.  This 
brought  on  a  war  between  the  two  triumvirs,  which  was 
ended  by  the  battle  of  Actium  (ak'slie-um),  Antony  and 
Cleopatra  being  totally  defeated  (31  b.  c.).*  Fleeing  to 
Egypt,  Antony  stabbed  himself,  and  Cleopatra  put  an  end 
to  her  life  (it  is  said  by  means  of  a  venomous  asp)  in  order 
to  prevent  being  compelled  to  grace  the  triumph  of  Octavi- 
us. Her  death  terminated  the  sovereignty  of  the  Ptolemies, 
which  had  existed  about  three  centuries  (323-31  b.  c). 

85.  Egypt  having  been  made  a  Roman  province,  and 
plundered  of  its  immense  treasures  in  order  to  supply  Oc- 
tavius with  funds  to  reward  his  soldiers,  he  returned  to 
Home,  where  he  was  formally  invested  with  absolute 
authority  by  the  Senate,  who  saluted  him  by  the  title  of 
Augustus.  The  date  of  the  battle  of  Actium  is  generally 
chosen  as  the  era  of  the  commencement  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire. Subsequently,  the  government  was  in  fact  a  military 
despotism,  under  which  the  Romans  were  so  hopeless  of 
relief  that  they  made  no  effort  to  restore  their  republican 
constitution.    [See  Note  1 6,  e7id  of  Section,^ 

CHRONOLOGICAL  RECAPITULATION. 

B.  C. 

763.  Foundation  of  Rome. 

509.  Expulsion  of  the  Tarquins — Eh'a  of  the  BspubUc. 

494.  Creation  of  the  Tribunes. 

486.  Fu*st  Agrarian  law  proposed  by  Cassius. 

485.  Coriolanus  banished.    Rome  saved  by  female  intercession. 

471.  Law  of  Volero.    Borne  a  Democro/cy, 

451.  Appointment  of  Decemvii's. 

445.  Intennarriage  of  patricians  and  plebeians  permitted. 

391.  Invasion  of  Italy  by  the  Gauls. 

390.  Rome  taken  and  burnt  by  the  Gauls. 

34^  Conimenoement  of  the  war  with  the  Samnites. 

321.  Defeat  of  the  Romans  by  the  Samnites. 

305.  The  Samnites  subdued. 


$ 


*  See  JS'ote  15,  end  of  Section. 


85.  What  was  done  by  Octav1a«  ?    What  title  did  he  asBiimer    What  was  the 
6haracter  of  the  govemment  of  Romo  nnder  him  ? 
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295.  The  Samnites,  Umbrians,  &c,  defeated  at  Sentinum. 
Rome  Mistress  of  Italy. 

280.  The  Romans  defeated  by  Pyrrhus. 
275.  Pyrrhus  defeated  by  the  Romans  mider  Curius  Dentatii&. 
264.  Commencement  of  the  First  Punic  War. 
255.  Regulus  taken  prisoner  by  the  Carthaginians. 
241.  End  of  the  Firet  Punic  War. 
5  1    218.  Commencement  of  the  Second  Punic  War.    The  Romans 
*  '  defeated  by  Hannibal  at  the  Ticinus. 

217.  Battle  of  Trasimenus.    The  Romans  defeated. 

216.  Battle  of  Cannae. 

212.  Taking  of  Syracuse  by  the  Romans.    Death  of  Archimedes. 

205,  Conquest  of  Spain  by  Scipio. 

202.  Battle  of  Zama.    Hannibal  defeated  by  Scipio. 

190.  Antiochus  defeated  by  the  Romans  at  Magnesia. 

146.  Carthage  taken  and  destroyed.    Corinth  taken. 

140.  Yiriatus  assassinated. 

183.  Spain  completely  subjugated. 

132  Death  of  Tiberius  Qracchus. 

121.  Caius  Gracchus  put  to  death. 

106.  Jugurtha  taken  prisoner  by  Marius  and  Sylla. 

102.  The  Teutons  defeated  by  Marius. 

101.  The  Cirabrians  defeated  by  Marius. 

90.  The  Social  War. 
*88.  Commencement  of  the  Mithridatic  War.    First  Oivii  War. 

87.  Marius's  proscription. 

82.  Sylla's  proscription. 

72.  Assassination  of  Sertorius  in  Spain. 

71.  Spartacus  defeated  and  slain. 

66.  Pompey  clears  the  Meditermnean  of  pirates. 

66.  Mithridates  subdued.    Pontus  a  Roman  province 

63.  Conspiracy  of  Catiline. 

60.  First  Triumvu^te. 

55.  Invasion  of  Britain  by  Caesar. 

53.  Crassus  defeated  and  slain  by  the  Parthians. 

48.  Battle  of  Pliarsalia.    Pompey  defeated. 

46.  Battle  of  Thapsus.    Death  of  Cato. 

44.  Assassination  of  Caesar. 

43.  Second  Triumvirate. 

42.  Battles  of  Philippi.    Death  of  Brutus  and  Casslus. 

31.  Battle  of  Actium. 

80.  Death  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 
[^    29.  Octavius  emperor  under  the  title  of  Aagustus. 
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1             Gbeiecb. 

Othib  Nation!. 

BQl 

Fonndation  of  Rome. 
Nnma  Pompilins. 

First  Olympiad. 

First  Messenian  War. 
Syracase  foonded. 

Samaria  taken. 
Lydians  in  Asia  Minor. 

• 

Tth. 

TnlloB  HoBtilius. 
Aucofl  MArtioB. 

Tarqain  the  Elder. 

Second  Messenian  War. 
Draco  at  Atheni. 

The  Medea  takeNinereli 

Battle  between  the  Lyd- 
ians and  Medes. 

6th. 

Servius  Tnlliiiii. 
Tarqain  the  Proad. 

Tarqnine  expelled. 

Solon  at  Athens. 
Pisistratas  at  Athens. 

Hippias  expelled  from 
Athens. 

Jerasalem  taken  by  Neb- 
achadnezzar. 

Cyrus  subdues  Croesus. 
Babylon  taken  by  Cyrus. 

Pelusium  taken  by  Cam- 
byses. 

5th. 

Creation  of  Trlbnnes. 

Coriolanns. 

Law  of  Volero, 

Decemvlrate  abolished. 

Miletas  taken  by  Darias. 

Themistocles  banished. 
Death  of  Cimon. 

Accession  of  Xerxes. 
Death  of  Xerxes. 

ith. 

Komaua  take  Veii. 

Samnite  War  be^^ins. 
Battle  of  Candine  Forks 
S&mnites  snbdaed. 

Battle  of  Coronea. 
Accession  of  Philip  of 

Macedon. 
Sacred  War  ends. 

Lamian  W^ar. 

Demetrias  Phalereas 
expelled  from  Athens. 

Death  of  Alexander  the 
Great 

• 

Battle  of  Ipsus. 

8d. 

PyrrhuB  inyadea  Italy. 
Endof  IstPnnicWar. 

3d  Panic  War  bepino. 

Syracaee  taken. 
Scipio  in  Spain. 

Gauls  invade  Greece. 

Aratas.— Agis. 

Sparta  taken  by  Antigo- 
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1«  Early  Roman  History  (p.  67,  II  l).—"  The  early  history  of  Borne  is 
indeed  Heir  more  poetical  than  anything  else  in  Latin  literature.  The  loves  of  the 
Vestal  and  the  God  of  War,  the  cradle  laid  among  the  reeds  of  Tiber,  the  fig-tree, 
the  she-wolf,  the  shepherd's  cabin,  the  recognition,  the  fratricide,  the  rape  of  the 
Sabines,  the  death  of  Tarpeia,  the  fall  of  Hostius  Hostilius,  the  struggle  of  Metius 
Gurtius  through  the  marsh,  the  women  rushing  with  torn  raiment  and  disheveled 
hair  between  their  fathers  and  their  husbands,  the  nightly  meetings  of  Numa 
and  the  Nymph  by  the  well  in  the  sacred  grove,  the  fight  of  the  three  Romans  and 
the  three  Albans,  the  purchase  of  the  Sibylline  books,  the  crime  of  Tullia,  the 
simulated  madness  of  Brutus,  the  ambiguous  reply  of  the  Delphian  oracle  to  the 
Tarquins,  the  wrongs  of  Lucretia,  the  heroic  actions  of  Horatius  Codes,  of  ScsBvola, 
and  of  Gloelia,  the  battle  of  Begillus  won  by  the  aid  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  the  foil 
of  Cremera,  the  touching  story  of  Coriolanus,  the  still  more  touching  story  of 
Virginia,  the  wild  legend  about  the  draining  of  the  Alban  lake,  the  combat  between 
Valerius  Corvus  and  the  gigantic  Ganl,  are  among  the  many  instances  which  will  at 
once  suggest  themselves  to  every  reader." — MacaiUay,r^Mie€ellaneou8  JSUgsaifS, 

2,  Greeks  In  Italy  (p-  67,  IT  2).—"  To  all  appearance  the  HeUenic  mariners 
were  the  first  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Eastern  basin  of  the  Mediterranean 
to  navigate  the  coasts  of  Italy.  Of  the  important  questions,  however,  as  to  the  re- 
gion from  which,  and  as  to  the  period  at  which,  the  Greek  seafarers  came  thither, 
only  the  former  admits  of  being  answered  with  some  degree  of  precision  and  full- 
ness. The  JEolian  and  Ionian  coast  of  Asia  Minor  was  the  region  where  HeUenic 
maritime  traffic  first  became  developed  on  a  large  scale,  and  whence  issued  the 
Greeks  who  explored  the  interior  of  the  Black  Sea  on  the  one  hand  and  the  coasts 
of  Italy  on  the  other.  The  name  of  the  Ionian  Sea,  which  was  retained  by  the 
waters  intervening  between  Epirus  and  Sicily,  and  that  of  the  Ionian  Gulf,  the 
term  by  which  the  Greeks  in  earlier  times  designated  the  Adriatic  Sea,  are 
memorials  of  the  fact  that  the  southern  and  eastern  coasts  of  Italy  were  once  dis- 
covered by  seafarers  from  Ionia.  The  oldest  Greek  settlement  in  Italy,  Coma,  was, 
as  its  name  and  legend  tell,  founded  by  the  town  of  the  same  name  on  the  Anato- 
lian coast.  According  to  trustworthy  Hellenic  tradition,  the  Phocseans  of  Asia 
Minor  were  the  first  of  the  Hellenes  to  traverse  the  more  remote  western  sea. 
Other  Greeks  soon  followed  in  the  i)aths  which  those  of  Asia  Minor  had  opened  up; 
loniaus  from  Naxos  and  from  Ghalcis  in  Euboea,  Achseans,  Locrians,  Bhodians, 
Corinthians,  Megarians,  Messenians,  Spartans.  After  the  discovery  of  America, 
the  civilized  nations  of  Europe  vied  with  one  another  in  sending  out  expeditions 
and  forming  settlements  there;  and  the  new  settlers  when  located  amidst  barbari- 
ans recognized  their  common  character  and  common  interests  as  civilized  Euro- 
pean, more  strongly  than  they  had  done  in  their  former  home.  So  it  was  with  the 
new  discovery  of  the  Greeks." — Momtnsen's  History  of  Rome. 

3.  liiictns  Jantns  Brutus  (p.  68,ir  4).— This  is  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
names  in  Boman  history.  Lucius  Junius  was  the  son  of  Tarquinia,  the  second 
daughter  of  Tarquin  the  king.  He  had  seen  his  father  and  brother  slain  by  the 
order  of  the  jealous  tjrrant,  and  fearing  the  same  fate  for  himself,  feigned  idiocy,  so 
that  he  might  appear  of  no  consequence — an  object  of  pity  rather  than  alarm  to 
the  cruel  monarch.  After  the  wicked  deed  of  Sextus,  the  son  of  Tarquin,  he  threw 
off  the  mask,  and  incited  the  people  by  his  burning  words  to  expel  the  tyrant.  The 
following  legend  illustrates  the  stern  virtue  of  the  man:— «  Then  king  Tarquiniua 
sent  to  Borne,  to  ask  for  all  the  goods  that  had  belonged  to  him;  and  the  Senate, 
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after  a  while,  decreed  that  the  goods  should  be  given  back.  But  those  whom  he 
had  sent  to  Borne  to  ask  for  his  goods,  had  meetings  with  many  young  men  of  noble 
birth,  and  a  plot  was  laid  to  bring  back  king  Tarquinlus.  So  the  young  men  wrote 
letters  to  Tarquinins,  pledging  to  him  their  faith,  and  among  them  were  Titus  and 
Tiberius,  the  sons  of  Brutus.  But  a  slave  happened  to  overhear  them  talking 
together,  and  when  he  knew  that  the  letters  were  to  be  given  to  the  messengers  of 
Tarquinius,  he  went  and  told  all  that  he  had  heard  to  Brutus  and  to  Publius  Vale- 
rius. Then  they  came  and  seized  the  young  men  and  their  letters,  and  so  the  plot 
was.broken  up.  After  this  there  was  a  strange  and  piteous  sight  to  behold.  Bru- 
tus and  Publius  sat  on  their  judgment-seats  in  the  Forum,  and  the  young  men 
were  brought  before  them.  Then  Brutus  bade  the  lictors  to  bind  his  own  two 
sons,  Titus  and  Tiberius,  together  with  the  others,  and  to  scourge  them  with  rods 
according  to  the  law.  And  after  they  had  been  scourged,  the  lictors  struck  off  their 
heads  with  their  axes,  before  the  eyes  of  their  father;  and  Brutus  neither  stirred 
from  his  seat,  nor  turned  away  his  eyes  £rom  the  sight;  yet  men  saw,  as  they 
looked  on  him,  that  his  heart  was  grieving  inwardly  over  his  children.  Then  they 
marveled  at  him,  because  he  had  loved  justice  more  than  his  own  blood,  and  had 
not  spared  his  own  children,  when  they  had  been  false  to  their  country  and  had 
offended  i^inst  the  law." — Arnold's  History  of  Rome. 

4*  Fate  olT  a  Bomaii  Debtor  (p.  69,  ^  6).—"  When  a  Roman  plebeian 
found  himself  involved  in  a  debt  which  he  could  not  pay,  his  best  resource  was  to 
sell  himself  to  his  creditor,  on  the  condition  that  unless  the  debt  were  previously 
discharged,  the  creditor,  at  the  expiration  of  a  stated  term,  should  enter  into  pos- 
session of  his  purchase.  This  was  called,  in  the  language  of  the  Roman  law,  the 
entering  into  a  nexum,  and  the  person  who  had  thus  conditionally  sold  himself, 
was  said  to  be  '■^  nexus,"  that  is,  bound.  When  the  day  came,  the  creditor  claimed 
possession,  and  the  magistrates  awarded  it;  and  the  debtor,  thus  given  over  to  his 
purchaser,  passed,  with  all  that  belonged  to  him,  into  his  power;  and  as  the  sons 
were  considered  their  father's  property,  they  also,  unless  previously  emancipated, 
were  included  in  the  sale,  and  went  into  slavery  together  with  their  fkther.  Or  if 
a  man,  resolved  not  by  his  own  act  to  sacrifice  his  own  and  his  children's  liberty, 
refused  thus  to  sell  himself,  and  determined  to  abide  in  his  own  person  the  conse- 
quences of  his  debt,  then  he  risked  a  fate  still  more  fearful.  If,  within  thirty  days 
after  the  justice  of  the  claim  had  been  allowed,  he  was  unable  to  discharge  it,  his 
creditor  might  arrest  him,  and  bring  him  before  the  court;  and  if  no  one  then 
offered  to  be  his  security,  he  was  given  over  to  his  creditor,  and  kept  by  him  in 
private  custody,  bound  with  a  chain  of  fifteen  pounds  weight,  and  fed  with  a  pound 
of  com  daily.  If  he  still  could  not,  or  would  not,  come  to  any  terms  with  his 
creditor,  he  was  thus  confined  during  sixty  days,  and  during  this  period  was 
brought  before  the  court  in  the  comitium  [public  assembly] ,  on  three  successive 
market-days,  and  the  amount  of  his  debt  declared,  in  order  to  see  whether  any 
one  would  yet  come  forward  in  his  behalf.  On  the  third  market-day,  if  no  friend 
appeared,  he  was  either  to  be  put  to  death,  or  sold  as  a  slave  into  a  foreign  laud 
beyond  the  Tiber;  that  is,  into  Etruria,  where  there  was  yet  no  interchange  of 
franchise  with  Rome,  amidst  a  people  of  a  different  language.  Or  if  there  were 
several  creditors,  they  might  actually  hew  his  body  in  pieces;  and  whether  a  credi- 
tor cut  off  a  greater  or  smaller  piece  than  id  proportion  to  his  debt,  he  incurred 
no  Tpenalty." — Arnold's  History  of  Rome. 

5.  Unassacre  of  the  Roman  Senators  by  tbe  Ganls  (p.  73,  ^  17). 
— "  Then,  as  men  devoted  to  death,  they  arrayed  themselves  in  their  most  solemn 
dress;  they  who  had  held  curule  offices,  in  their  robes  of  white  with  the  broad 
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scarlet  border;  they  who  had  won  triumphs,  in  their  robes  of  triumph,  overlaid 
with  embroidery  of  many  colors  and  with  palm  branches  of  gold,  and  took  their 
seats,  each  on  his  ivory  chair  of  magistracy,  in  the  gateway  of  his  house.  When 
the  Gauls  saw  these  aged  men  in  this  array  of  majesty,  sitting  motionless  amidst 
the  confusion  of  the  sack  of  the  city,  they  at  first  looked  upon  them  as  more  than 
human,  and  one  of  the  soldiers  drew  near  to  M.  Papirius,  and  began  to  stroke 
reverently  his  ivory-white  beard.  Papirius,  who  was  a  minister  of  the  gods,  could 
not  endure  the  touch  of  profane  barbarian  hands,  and  struck  the  Oanl  over  the 
head  with  his  ivory  scepter.  Instantly  the  speU  of  reverence  was  broken,  and 
rage  and  the  thirst  of  blood  succeeded  to  it.  The  Gaul  cut  down  the  old  Papirius 
with  his  sword;  his  comrades  were  kindled  at  the  sight,  and  all  the  old  men,  ac- 
cording to  their  vow,  were  offered  up  as  victims  to  the  powers  of  death."— ^moW» 
History  of  Rome. 

6.  Deatli  of  Ardiimedes  (p.  81,  H  36).— Archimedes  was  in  his  study,  ab- 
sorbed in  his  scientific  researches,  when  the  Bomans  entered;  nor  did  he  perceive 
that  the  city  was  taken  till  a  soldier  entered  his  room,  and  commanded  him  to  fol- 
low him  into  the  presence' of  Marcelius.  Archimedes  requested  him  to  wait  till 
he  had  finished  his  problem,  upon  which  the  soldier  drew  his  sword  and  killed  him. 
Marcelius,  much  grieved,  ordered  his  body  to  be  honorably  buried,  and  a  tomb 
erected  to  his  memory.  His  genius  for  mathematics  and  his  devotion  to  his  fJEivor- 
ite  study  were  very  remarkable.  He  was  often  so  engaged  in  this  study,  that  he 
neglected  his  meat  and  drink.  The  incident  of  the  crown  is  very  interesting.  It 
seems  that  a  jeweler  had  made  a  crown  for  Hiero;  but  the  king,  suspecting  that  it 
had  been  fraudulently  alloyed  with  silver,  set  Archimedes  to  examine  into  the  affair. 
Archimedes  thought  upon  the  subject  a  long  time  in  vain.  Bqjb  one  day  in  the  bath 
perceiving  that  his  body  displaced  a  certain  quantity  of  water,  it  occurred  to  him 
that  there  was  a  definite  relation  between  the  quantity  of  water  displaced,  and  the 
weight  of  the  body,  and  thus  the  principle  of  sfecific  gravity  flashed  across  his 
mind.  The  problem  was  solved ;  and,  transported  with  joy,  he  ran  out  into  the 
street,  crying  out  Eureka !  Eureka /  *'  I  have  found  it!  I  have  found  it!  " 

7.  Deatb  of  Hannibal  (p.  83, 1  40).—''  After  the  loss  of  his  last  hope 
by  the  destruction  of  the  Syrian  host  at  Magnesia,  he  wandered  from  land  to  land 
till  he  found  a  resting-place  at  the  court  of  Prusias  of  Bithynia.  The  Senate 
could  not  breathe  while  their  great  enemy  lived ;  and  Flaminius  was  sent  to  de- 
mand from  Prusias  the  person  of  his  illustrious  guest.  The  king  dared  not  say 
nay,  and  gave  Hannibal  to  understand  that  he  must  be  surrendered  to  Flaminius; 
but  the  great  Carthaginian,  to  avoid  falling  into  the  hands  of  his  implacable 
foes,  swallowed  a  dose  of  poison,  which,  according  to  the  common  story,  he  car- 
ried with  him  constantly,  in  the  hollow  of  a  ring.  He  was  sixty-three  years  of 
age.  Life  had  long  ceased  to  be  valuable  to  him,  because  opposition  to  Rome  had 
become  hopeless.  He  died,  as  he  lived,  faithful  to  the  service  of  that  avenging 
deity  to  whom  he  had  been  bound  in  boyhood  by  his  father,  Hamilcar."— //«WcW« 
History  of  Rome. 

8.  Tiberius  Graccbns  (p.  87,  H  60).—*'  The  elder  Gracchus,  when  his 
mind  began  to  brood  over  the  disasters  that  were  fast  gathering  in  heavy  clouds 
round  his  country,  was  in  the  bloom  of  manhood.  Sprung  from  an  honorable 
family,  independent,  though  not  of  the  most  opulent,  connected  with  the  families 
of  the  most  haughty  patricians  by  the  intermarriages  of  his  nearest  kinsmen, 
the  son  of  a  hero  who  had  been  censor,  had  twice  been  consul,  and  had  twice 
gained  the  honors  of  a  triumph,  —grandson  of    the  elder  Scipio,  the  victor  of 
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HuinllMl,— brother-in-law  of  the  younger  Soipio,  the  destroyer  of  Carthage,— he 
might  haye  entered  the  career  of  ambition  with  every  aesuranoe  of  aaooeea.  Sn- 
dowed  by  the  kindneas  of  Heaven  with  admirable  genius,  he  had  also  ei^Joyed  an 
education  euperior  to  that  of  any  of  his  contemporaries.  His  excellent  mother 
(Cornelia),  whum  the  unauimotus  teHtimony  of  antiquity  declares  to  have  been  the 
first  woman  of  ber  times,  had  assembled  round  his  youth  the  best  instructors  in 
the  arts  and  in  letters;  and  what  was  then  a  rare  thing  in  Bome,  he  had  learned 
to  rest  his  hetid  on  the  bosom  of  the  Grecian  If  use.  Nor  were  the  qualities  of 
his  heart  inferior  to  his  talents  and  his  nurture.  His  earliest  appearaoce  in  the 
iloman  army  was  in  the  final  war  i^ainst  Carthage,  under  the  command  of  his 
brother-in-lsw ;  and  when  Carthage  was  taken  by  storm,  he,  the  impetuous  soldier 
of  eighteen,  led  the  onset,  and  was  the  first  to  ascend  the  walls  jof  the  burning 
city.  Yet  he  was  gentle  in  all  his  dispositions;  a  maidenly  modesty  and  a  peace- 
ful composure  distiDgiilshed  his  character;  his  purity  obtained  for  him  in  youth 
the  uunsnal  distinction  of  a  seat  among  the  augurs.  His  truth  and  his  modera> 
tion  were  also  widely  celebrated." — Bancroft. — MisceUaueaiut  E8»aff$, 

9.  Fate  of  Jusurtlia  (p.  88,  IT  65).— "  llarius  set  out  for  Italy,  and,  with 
his  legii)Ds  and  their  captives,  entered  Rome  in  triumph,— a  spectacle  of  which 
Jugurtha,  in  chains,  and  his  unfortunate  children,  were  the  principal  flgnrcs. 
When  the  procession  was  over,  the  captive  king  was  led  to  a  dungeon,  under  orders 
for  his  immediate  execution.  As  he  was  about  to  be  stripped  of  his  ornaments  and 
robes,  the  executioner,  in  haste  to.  pluck  the  pendants  ftom  his  ears,  tore  away  the 
flesh,  and  thrust  him  naked  into  a  dungeon  below  ground.  He  descended  into  this 
place  with  a  smile,  saying,  *  What  a  cold  bath  is  here  I '  He  pined  about  six  days, 
and  expired.^* — Fergu»on*t  Roman  Republic. 

10.  mitlirldates  of  PoutMS  (p.  89,  If  69).— *•  Mithridates  was  one  of  the 
greatest  princes  of  antiquity.  One  of  the  Roman  historians  says  of  him,  '  He  was 
a  man  neither  to  be  mentioned  m>r  passed  over  without  caution;  most  valiant  in 
war,  of  surprising  bravery,  distinguished  at  one  time  by  success,  at  all  times  by 
greatness  of  mind;  a  consummate  general,  an  invincible  soldier,  and  to  the  end 
persevering  and  consistent  in  his  opposition  to  BSm^'  The  early  life  of  Mithri- 
dates  was  spent  in  the  assiduous  cultivation  of  those  talents  and  habits  which  ren- 
dered him,  in  the  words  of  Pliny,  the  greatest  prince  of  his  time,  or,  in  the  stronger 
words  of  Cicero,  the  greatest  monarch  that  ever  reigned.  He  accustomed  him- 
self at  all  seasons  to  lie  in  the  open  air,  and  to  depend  upon  his  success  in  the 
chase  for  a  precarious  meal.  He  exposed  himself  to  dangerous  conflicts  with  the 
larger  and  fiercer  wild  animals,  and  exercised  his  speed  and  dexterity  in  pursuit 
of  the  smaller.  Be  studied  profoundly  the  phjrsics  and  philosophy  of  the  age, 
and  made  himself  master  of  sll  the  languages,  or  more  properly  perhaps  of  the 
dialects,  spoken  by  the  nations  with  whom  he  was  likely  to  have  any  intercourse 
in  peace  or  war,  so  that  he  could  receive  ambassadors  and  issue  dispatches  with- 
out the  intervention  of  an  interpreter.  The  langiuige  of  Pontus,  in  his  time,  had 
become  a  corrupt  mixture  of  Greek  and  Getic,  and  it  is  probable  that  different  modi- 
fications of  the  same  Jargon,  formed  the  same  dialects  of  most  of  the  neighboring 
states ;  but  though  the  vernacular  tongue  was  thus  barbarous,  a  purer  Greek  appears 
to  have  been  the  language  of  the  court;  for  the  coins  of  Mithri  dates  bear  Greek 
inscriptions,  and  his  *  Treatise  on  Botany'  was  composed  In  Greek."— J^ncyctopcselia 
MttrcpobUana, 

11*  Fllfflitand  Imprisonmeiit  of  narins  (p.  90,  IT  60).— Obliged 
to  avoid,  by  flight,  the  revenge  of  his  cruel  adversary,  Marius  hid  himself  in  the 
marshes  of  Mintnrit«,  but  being  discovered,  he  was  dragged  to  that  town,  and 
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there  ihnt  vp.  A  Gimbrio  eoldler  upderiook  to  kill  him,  to  get  the  promised  re- 
ward for  hie  heed.  Plntaroh  reUtee  that  he  entered  the  prison  of  Marios  with  a 
drawn  sword,  and  it  being  dark,  he  saw  the  eyes  of  the  captiye  warrior  gleaming 
at  him  with  intense  brillianuy,  and  he  heard  from  that  dismal  place  a  voice,  which 
said  to  him,  **  Now.  man  I  darest  thon  kill  Gains  Marias  t "  The  barbarian,  terror- 
stricken  at  the  name,  threw  down  his  sword,  and  rushed  from  the  place,  exclaim- 
ing, •*  I  dare  not  kill  Marius." 

12«  Pompey's  Camp  at  Pliaraalla  (p.  96,  IT  78).— *'0n  entering  Pom- 
pey's  camp,  we  foand  tables  ready  covered,  side-boards  loaded  with  plate,  and 
tents  adomod  with  branches  of  myrtle;  that  of  L.  Lentolns,  with  some  others,  was 
shaded  with  ivy.  Everything  gave  proofs  of  the  highest  luxury,  and  an  assured  ex- 
pectation of  victory ;  whence  it  was  easy  to  see  that  they  little  dreamed  of  the 
issue  of  that  day,  since,  intent  only  on  voluptuous  refinements,  they  pretended, 
with  troops  immersed  in  luxury,  to  oppose  CSiesar's  army,  accustomed  to  fittigue, 
and  inured  to  the  want  of  necessaries.         «        •        «       *  xhis  battle  cost 

Ctesar  no  more  than  two  hundred  soldiers;  but  he  lost  thirty  centurions,  men  ol 
singular  courage.  On  Pompey's  side  there  fell  about  fifteen  thousand,  and  upward 
of  twenty-five  thousand  were  taken  prisoners." — Ccaar't  Commentaries. 

18.  Assasulnatlon  of  CsBsar  <p.  97,  IT  78).— '*GKsar  entered  the  Senate- 
house  ;  his  enemies  closed  in  a  dense  mass  around  him,  and  while  they  led  him  to 
his  chair  kept  off  all  intruders.  Trebonius  was  especially  charged  to  detain  An- 
tony in  conversation  at  the  door.  Scarcely  was  the  victim  seated  when  Tellius 
Gimber  approached  with  a  petition  for  his  brother's  pardon.  The  others,  as  was 
concerted,  joined  in  the  supplication,  grasping  his  hands  and  embracing  his  neck. 
Gsesar  at  first  put  them  gently  aside,  but,  as  they  became  more  importunate,  re- 
pelled them  with  main  force.  Tellius  seized  his  toga  with  both  hands,  and  pnUed 
it  violently  over  his  arms.  Then  Gssca,  who  was  behind,  drew  a  weapon  and 
grazed  his  shoulder  with  an  ill-directed  stroke.  Caesar  disengaged  one  hand  and, 
snatched  at  the  hilt,  shouting,  *  Cursed  Casca,what  means  this  ? '  *  Help ! '  cried  Caaca, 
to  his  brother  Lucius,  and  at  the  same  moment  the  others  aimed  each  his  dagger 
at  the  devoted  object.  Gsesar  fbr  an  instant  defended  himself,  and  even  wounded 
one  of  the  assailants  with  his  stylus;  but  when  he  distinguished  Brutus  in  the 
press,  and  saw  the  steel  fiashing  in  his  hand  also.  '  What  1  thou  too,  Brutus  I '  he 
exclaimed,  let  go  his  hold  of  Gasca,  and  drawing  his  robe  over  his  fiice,  made  no 
further  resistance.  The  assassins  stabbed  him  through  and  through,  for  they  had 
pledged  themselves,  one  and  all.  to  bathe  their  daggers  in  his  blood.  Brutus  him- 
celf  received  a  wound  in  their  eagerness  and  trepidation.  The  victim  reeled  a  few 
paces,  propped  by  the  blows  he  received  on  every  side,  till  he  fell  dead  at  the  foot 
of  Pompey's  »ta,tue."—MerivaWs  History  of  the  RomanM. 

14.  Hofsr  Cleopatra  vlwtted  Antony  (p.  99.  T  84).— "When  Antony 
first  set  out  on  his  expedition  i^ainst  the  Parthians,  he  sent  orders  to  Cleopatra 
to  meet  him  in  Cilicia,  that  she  might  answer  some  accusations  which  had  l)een 
laid  against  her  of  assisting  Gassius  in  the  war.  Thongh  she  had  received  many 
pressing  letters  of  invitation  from  Antony  and  his  friends,  she  held  him  in  such 
contempt  that  she  by  no  means  took  the  most  expeditious  method  of  traveling. 
She  sailed  along  the  river  Gydnus  in  a  most  magnificent  galley.  The  stern  was 
covered  with  gold,  the  sails  were  of  purple,  and  the  oars  were  silver.  These,  in 
their  motion,  kept  time  to  the  music  of  flutes,  and  pipes,  and  harps.  The  queen, 
in  the  dress  and  character  ot  Venus,  lay  under  a  canopy  embroidered  with  gold,  ot 
the  most  exquisite  workmanship,  while  boys,  like  painted  oupids,  stood  fluming 
her  on  each  side  of  the  sofk.    Her  maids  were  of  the  most  distinguished  beauty. 
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and,  habited  like  the  Kereids  and  the  Qraces,  assiBted  in  the  ■teerage  und  condaot 
of  the  vosseL  The  fragrance  of  burning  incense  was  diffused  along  the  shores* 
which  were  ooTered  with  multitudes  of  people.  Some  followed  the  procession; 
and  such  numbers  went  down  from  the  city  to  see  it,  that  Antony  was  at  last 
left  alone  on  the  tribunal.  A  rumor  was  soon  spread  that  Venus  was  come  to  feast 
with  Bacchus,  for  the  benefit  of  Asia.  Antony  sent  to  invite  her  to  supper;  but 
she  thought  it  his  duty  to  wait  upon  her,  and  to  show  his  politeness  on  her 
arrival,  he  complied.  He  was  astonished  at  the  magnificence  of  the  preparations; 
but  particularly  at  that  multitude  of  lights,  which  were  raised  or  let  down  to. 
gether,  and  disposed  in  such  a  variety  of  square  and  circular  figures,  that  they 
afforded  one  of  the  most  pleasing  spectacles  ever  recorded  in  history."— JP^utorcA. 
— Lift  of  Aiiltonyn 

16.  Battle  of  Aetlan^  (p.  100,  IT  84).-~This  engagement  was  fought  in  the 
bay  of  Actium.  The  prows  of  the  vessels  were  armed  with  brazen  points,  which 
it  was  the  object  of  the  sailors  to  drive  against  the  sides  of  the  enemy's  galleys; 
but  as  Antony's  ships  were  very  large,  he  could  not  turn  them  readily,  and  one 
was  often  surrounded  by  two  or  three  of  Gaosar's,  the  men  of  which  threw  fire- 
brands, pikes,  and  )avelin8  at  the  crew,  as  though  they  were  storming  a  town 
While  the  fight  was  going  on,  Cleopatra's  sixty  galleys  hoisted  their  sails,  ana 
took  to  flight  through  the  midst  of  the  combatants.  No  sooner  did  Antony  see 
her  vessel  under  weigh,  than,  forgetting  the  brave  men  who  were  shedding  their 
blood  in  his  cause,  he  took  a  couple  of  friends  with  him,  and  rowed  after  her  with 
bU  his  might.  Having  overtaken  her,  he  went  on  board  her  galley,  but  for  three 
days,  either  through  shame  or  resentment,  did  not  speak  to  her.  At  last  the  at- 
tendants  effected  a  reconciliation,  and  they  proceeded  together  to  Lydia,  after 
Antony  had  stopped  long  enough  in  Greece  to  recommend  his  followers  to  be 
reconciled  to  CsBsar.  Having  sent  Cleopatra  forward  to  Alexandria,  he  shut  him- 
self up  on  a  desert  island  and  affected  to  act  the  part  of  Timon,  the  man-hater; 
but  the  strong  attraction  of  the  Egyptian  siren  drew  him  firom  his  retreat,  and, 
once  again  embarked  upon  the  sea  of  dissipation,  his  guilty  love  knew  neither 
pause  nor  stop  till  it  reached  its  proper  end— destruction. 

16.  Artful  Policy  of  Octavlus  (p.  100,  If  86).— '<  Octavlus,  in  a  little 
time,  when  he  had  allured  to  his  interest  the  soldiery  by  a  profusion  of  largesses, 
the  people  by  distributions  of  com,  and  the  minds  of  men  in  general,  by  the 
sweets  of  peace,  showed  more  aspiring  views.  By  degrees,  and  almost  impercepti- 
bly, he  drew  into  his  own  hands  the  authority  of  the  Senate,  the  functions  of  the 
magistrates,  and  the  administration  of  the  laws.  To  these  encroachments  no  op- 
position was  made.  The  true  republicans  had  perished,  either  in  the  field  of  bat- 
tle, or  by  the  rigor  of  proscriptions;  of  the  remaining  nobility,  the  leading  men 
were  raised  to  wealth  and  honors,  in  proportion  to  the  alacrity  with  which  they 
courted  the  yoke;  and  all  who  in  the  distraction  of  the  times  had  risen  to  afflu- 
ence, preferred  immediate  ease  and  safety  to  the  danger  of  contending  for  ancient 
freedom.  The  provinces  acquiesced  under  the  new  establishment,  weary  of  the 
mixed  authority  of  the  Senate  and  people, — a  mode  of  government  long  distracted 
by  contentions  among  the  great,  and  in  the  end  rendered  intolerable  by  the  avarice, 
of  publio  magistrates;  while  the  laws  afforded  a  feeble  remedy,  disturbed  by 
violence,  defeated  by  intrigue,  and  undermined  by  bribery  and  corruption." 
—TaxHtu.  —  A  nnali. 
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section  iv. 
The  Roman  Empibe, 

Frcm  iU  establishment  under  Augustus  to  the  FaU  of  the  Western 

Bmpirey  476  A.  d. 

1.  Augustus. — ^Although  Augustus  ruled  with  absolute 
power,  he  retained  the  forms  of  the  republican  govern- 
ment, but  caused  all  the  important  ofQces  to  be  conferred 
upon  himself.  The  Senate  still  held  its  sessions,  but  its 
deliberations  and  decrees  had  no  real  weight  or  efficacy. 
The  long  civil  wars  had  made  the  Bomans  greatly  desire 
tranquillity;  and  as  Augustus  ruled  with  equity  and 
moderation,  avoiding  every  appearance  of  royalty,  all 
yielded  cheerfully  to  his  authority.  He  kept  large  armies 
and  fleets  stationed  at  various  parts  of  the  empire,  to  re- 
press all  opposition,  and  compel  obedience  to  his  com- 
mands and  exactions;  and  instituted  the  PrcBtorian 
Oiiards*  to  protect  his  person.  The  revenues  of  the 
empire  probably  amounted  at  this  time  to  upwards  of 
$200,000,000. 

2.  Augustus  made  some  conquests  in  Spain;  and  his 
stepsons  Ti-be'ri-us  and  Dru'sus  succeeded  in  conquering 

Vin-de'li'd-a  and  Nor'i-cum,  but  their  efforts  to  subdue 

■  »  ■  ■» 

*  So  called  from  PnBtoHum.  the  name  ^ven  to  the  tent  of  the  general  in  every  Roman 
camp.  These  pnetorian  gaanu  afterward  heeame  the  chief  iuBtraments  of  nsnrpation  and 
tyrauny. 

Map  Qusbtions.  (See  ProgreBsiye  Map,  No.  4.)— Name  the  divisions  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire  in  the  northern  part  of  Afnca.  What  divisions  in  Barope  bt^rdered 
on  the  Mediterranean  ?  What  divisions  in  Asia  on  the  Mediterranean  and  Mgouii 
Seas  ?  On  the  Eoxine  Sea  ?  What  north  of  Italy  and  niyr'icnm  ?  What  south  of 
the  Danabe  ?  North  of  it  f  What  east  of  Gallia  or Ganl?  North?  What  towns  in 
Spain  ?  What  body  of  water  was  called  Pa^as  MetXtis  ?  What  towns  on  the 
Banhrates  and  Tieris  rivers  ?  What  towns  in  Syria  7  What  towns  in  Thrace  ? 
In  Dalmatia  ?    In  Northern  ItalyJ 

1.  How  did  Augustas  rule?  How  was  the  empire  protected?  What  woro  ita 
revenues  ? 

2.  What  concmests  were  made  ?  By  whom  wa*  Vame  deft»tted  1  When  did 
A^ignstus  die  ?    By  whom  was  he  succeeded  t 
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Germany  were  thwarted  by  the  difficulties  of  the  country 
and  the  yalor  of  the  native  population.  Led  by  the  braye 
and  patriotic  Ar-min'i-us,  or  Her'inann,  some  of  the  tribes 
that  had  submitted  to  the  Romans  revolted,  and  the  pro- 
consul Va'rus  was  surprised,  and  his  army  cut  to  pieces 
(a.  d.  10).  This  disaster  so  preyed  upon  the  emperor's 
mind  that  he  died  a  short  time  after  (a.  d.  14),  in  the  76th 
year  of  his  age,  leaving  the  government  to  his  stepson 
Tiberius.    [See  Note  1,  end  of  the  Section.] 

3.  Augustus  and  his  Mend  and  minister  MecsBuas  {me" 
se'nas)  were  both  liberal  patrons  of  learning  and  the  arts ; 
and  the  literature  of  this  period  is  greatly  distinguished 
for  genius  and  refinement.  The  celebrated  poets  Vir'gil, 
ffor'ace,  and  Ov'id,  and  the  historian  Idv'y,  flourished 
during  this  reign.  The  most  interesting  event  of  this 
period  was  the  Birth  of  our  Savioury  which  is  supposed  to 
have  taken  place  4  b.  c. ;  that  is,  four  years  previous  to  the 
date  commonly  assigned  for  the  Christian  era.  It  occurred 
during  the  reign  of  Her  od  the  Great,  king  of  Judea,  who 
had  been  placed  upon  the  throne  by  the  favor  of  Mark 
Antony. 

4.  Tiberius. — In  the  first  part  of  his  reign,  Tiberius 
assumed  an  appearance  of  great  moderation  and  clemency, 
taking  the  sovereign  power  only  after  the  urgent  requests 
of  the  Senate,  and  binding  himself  to  conform  to  the  regu- 
lations of  his  predecessor.  He  soon,  however,  displayed 
the  wickedness  and  cruelty  of  his  disposition,  and  many 
of  the  most  eminent  nobles  were  put  to  death  on  a  charge 
of  treason.  The  brilliant  career  of  his  nephew  and  adopted 
son,  Oer-man'i'CUSy  excited  his  jealousy;  and  recalling 
him  from  Germany,  where  he  had  gained  important  victo- 
ries over  the  heroic  Hermann,  he  sent  him  to  the  East, 
and  there  caused  him  to  be  poisoned. 

3.  By  whom  was  literatare  encouraged  ?    W)iat  writers  flonrlBhed  1    When  did 
the  birth  of  Christ  occnr  ? 

4.  Wliat  Mras  the  character  of  Tiberias  and  his  government?    What  Is  related 
of  Germauicus  ? 
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5.  Yielding  to  the  persuasions  of  his  wicked  and  rapa- 
cious minister,  Se-ja'nuSy  he  secluded  himself  in  the  island 
of  Ca'pre-8B,  where  he  abandoned  himself  to  every  species  of 
licentiousness  and  vice ;  while  this  minister  perpetrated  the 
most  enormous  acts  of  injustice  and  tyranny.  The  latter, 
having  been  discovered  at  last  in  a  plot  to  place  himself 
on  the  throne,  was  executed  by  the  order  of  Tiberius,  who, 
after  the  death  of  his  favorite,  became  still  more  cruel  and 
bloodthirsty,  putting  to  death  without  mercy  all  against 
whom  his  spies  and  informers  excited  his  gloomy  jealousy. 
At  last,  worn  out  with  his  vicious  excesses,  and  feeling  that 
his  end  was  near,  he  bequeathed  the  empire  to  Caitis  Car- 
lig'u-la,  son  of  Germanicus,  and  soon  after  died  (a.  d.  37). 
The  crucifixion  of  our  Saviour  took  place  in  Judea,  in  the 
eighteenth  year  of  this  reign  (a.  d.  33). 

6.  Calig^a. — Caius,  sumamed  CfeZfywto,  from  the  sol- 
diers' boots  {cdti-gm)  which  he  wore  when  in  the  camp  in 
Germany,  commenced  his  reign  well;  but  after  he  had 
wpm  the  purple*  eight  months,  displayed  so  wanton  and 
ferocious  a  disposition,  that  his  acts  seem  like  the  wild 
freaks  of  a  madman.  He  wasted  the  treasures  of  the  state 
in  the  most  foolish  and  expensive  works.  His  favorite 
horse  was  kept  in  a  stable  constructed  of  marble,  and 
offered  golden  oats  in  an  ivory  manger.  Massacre  seemed 
to  be  his  delight,  and  he  feasted  his  eyes  in  beholding  the 
dying  agonies  of  his  victims.  A  conspiracy,  led  by  the 
captain  of  the  Praetorian  Guards,  at  last  relieved  the  em- 
pire from  the  tyranny  of  this  monster  (a.  d.  4:l).f 

7.  Claudius. — On  the  death  of  Caligula,  the  Praetorian 
Guards  chose  Clau'di-us,  his  uncle,  to  succeed  him.    This 


*  This  was  the  pecaliar  color  of  the  emperor's  robe  ;  and,  hence,  to  '*  assume  the  purple.*' 
flijfrified  the  same  as  to  aiir«nd  the  throne.    ^See  Note  2,  end  oj'  Se  tion. 


6.  Who  was  the  minister  of  Tiberius  ?  His  character  and  fote  ?  Who  sacceedod 
Tiberins  ?    What  interesting  event  occurred  in  his  reign  ? 

6.  What  was  the  character  of  Caligula  f    What  acts  of  folly  and  cruelty  did  he 
commit  ?    What  was  his  end  ? 

7.  Who  succeeded  Caligula?    What  were  the  principal  events  of  the  reign  of 
Claudius  ?    What  is  said  of  Messalina  and  Agrlppina  t 
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emperor  was  fifty  years  old  when  he  commenced  to  reign, 
and  was  remarkable  for  the  imbecility  of  his  character, 
being  entirely  ruled  by  his  wives  and  favorites.  He,  how- 
ever, embellished  Bome  with  many  splendid  edifices,  and 
went  in  person  on  a  campaign  in  Britain,  where  his 
$mnies  gained  important  victories,  subduing  all  the  south- 
em  part  of  the  island,  and  sending  the  celebrated  chief 
Ga-rcLc'ta-cus  a  captive  to  Bome.  Influenced  by  his  wicked 
and  profligate  wives  Mes-sa-Wna  and  Ag-rip-ptnOj  Clau- 
dius caused  many  innocent  persons  to  be  put  to  death, 
but  was  at  last  poisoned  at  the  instigation  of  Agrippina,  in 
order  that  her  son  Ne'ro  might  assume  the  purple  (a.  d.  54). 

8.  Nero. — This  emperor  was  only  seventeen  years  old 
when  he  commenced  to  reign ;  and  as  he  had  received  an 
excellent  education  under  the  instruction  of  the  philoso- 
pher Sen'e-ca,  his, acts  were  for  a  few  years  just  and  virtu- 
ous. At  length  he  betrayed  the  wickedness  of  his  charac- 
ter, and  abandoned  himself  to  every  species  of  vice  and 
cruelty.  Dreading  the  influence  of  his  mother,  he  ordered 
her  to  be  murdered.  He  also  brutally  caused  the  death  of 
his  wife.  He  is  said  to  have  ordered  the  city  of  Bome  to  be 
set  on  fire,  so  that  he  might  behold  a  great  conflagration ; 
but  he  afterward  rebuilt  it  and  erected  for  himself  a  palace 
of  vast  extent  and  splendor.  To  escape  the  indignation  of 
the  people,  he  charged  the  crime  of  firing  the  city  upon  the 
Christians,  and  caused  multitudes  of  them  to  be  put  to 
death  by  the  most  dreadful  tortures.  During  this  persecu- 
tion, the  Aposth  Paul  was  beheaded* 

9.  A  conspiracy  against  the  emperor  having  been  dis- 
covered, many  innocent  persons  were  put  to  death,  among 
them  Seneca,  and  the  poet  Lu'can.  The  detestable  reign 
of  Nero  was  brought  to  a  close  by  a  movement  of  the 
army  in  Spain,  who,  disgusted  with  his  wickedness  and 

8.  How  did  Nero  commence  his  reign  f    What  crnel  acts  did  he  commit  f 

9.  Why  were  Seneca  and  Lacan  executed  ?  What  terminated  the  reign  of  Nero ! 
What  were  the  feelings  of  the  common  people  toward  him  T  WhaX  revolt  occprre^ 
daring  Nero^e  reign  f 
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folly,  proclaimed  their  praator  Oal'ha  emperor,  who  imme- 
diately commenced  his  march  to  Rome.  Deserted  by  his 
guards,  Nero  was  compelled  to  flee,  and  finally  committed 
suicide  to  avoid  being  publicly  executed  (a.  d.  68).  The 
common  people,  to  whom  he  had  been  profuse  in  his  boun- 
ties, lamented  his  death,  and  decorated  his  tomb  with 
flowers.  He  was  the  last  of  the  family  of  the  Caesars,  and 
probably  the  vilest  monarch  that  ever  lived.*  In  this 
reign  (a.  d.  66)  a  revolt  of  the  Jews  took  place,  and  lasted 
through  several  of  the  succeeding  reigns. 

10.  'Galba  was  oyer  70  years  of  age  when  he  com- 
menced to  reign,  having  served  as  proconsul  in  various 
parts  of  the  empire  during  the  four  preceding  reigns, 
and  obtained  a  high  reputation  for  bravery,  as  well 
as  for  the  rigid  justice  of  his  administration.  He  soon, 
however,  became  unpopular,  from  his  severity;  and  the 
soldiers,  being  refused  their  usual  donative,  revolted. 
O'thOy  taking  advantage  of  their  discontent,  induced  the 
praetorian  guards  to  proclaim  him  emperor;  and  Galba, 
attempting  to  quell  the  sedition,  was  slain  in  the  streets  by 
one  of  the  veterans,  after  a  brief  reign  of  seven  months. 

11.  Otho  was  no  sooner  in  possession  of  the  govern- 
ment than  he  gave  himself  up  to  unbridled  license  and 
debauchery ;  but  he  soon  found  a  rival  in  Vi-teTli-us^  the 
commander  of  the  army  in  Lower  Germany,  who,  revolting 
JErom  the  authority  of  the  new  emperor,  marched  with  his 
forces  into  Italy,  where  he  was  met,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Po,  by  Otho,  but  gained  a  decided  victory  over  him,  and 
was  at  once  acknowledged  emperor.  Otho  committed 
suicide  at  the  close  of  the  battle,  after  a  reign  of  only  three 
months  (a.  d.  69). 

12.  Vitellius  had  been  a  companion  of  Tiberius  at 
Capreae,  and  a  favorite  with  his  infamous  successors,  Calig- 

•  See  NcUl^end  tf  (he  SmMon, 


1 0.  What  was  the  character  of  Qalba  ?    What  led  to  his  death  ? 

11.  What  was  the  condact  of  Otho  ?    How  did  his  reign  end  f 

1 2.  Describe  the  character  and  condact  of  Vitellius.    By  whom  was  he  de- 

%MiLed? 


AN  ARROW-THROWING  MACHINE.    (Sit  p.  109.) 


BATTERING  ENGINE.     {Str 
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nla,  Claudius^  and  Nero.  He  was  greatly  addicted  to 
gluttony  and  debauchery;  and  on  his  accession  left  the 
govemmrjit  to  his  favorites,  while  he  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  feasting  and  drunkenness,  squandering  in  these 
indulgences  nearly  fifty  millions  of  dollars  in  about  four 
months.  At  length,  the  army,  disgusted  with  these  ex- 
cesses of  the  emperor,  revolted  from  him  in  favor  of  Ves- 
pa'sian,  their  general,  who  had  acquired  distinction  in  the 
war  against  the  Jews.  The  forces  of  Vitellius  being 
defeated  at  Ore-mo'iia,  he  was  compelled  to  abdicate,  but 
the  populace  dragged  him  from  the  palace  to  the  place  of 
common  execution,  and  put  him  to  death  with  dreadful 
cruelty  and  ignominy  (a.  d.  69).  His  reign  lasted  about 
eight  months. 

13.  Vespasian  presented  a  striking  contrast,  both  in 
talent  and  virtue,  to  those  whom  he  succeeded.  He  re- 
stored the  discipline  of  the  army,  revived  the  authority 
of  the  Senate,  filling  its  wasted  ranks  with  eminent  and 
virtuous  men,  and  in  other  respects  reformed  the  poli- 
tical and  social  condition  of  the  city  and  empire.  He 
commenced  the  famous  Col-os-se'um  or  Amphitheatre,  the 
ruius  of  which  still  exist  to  show  its  ancient  magnifi- 
cence ;  and  he  also  patronized  learning  and  the  arts.  Quin- 
tiVi-any  the  celebrated  rhetorician,  Jo-se'phus,  the  Jewish 
historian,  and  Plin'y,  a  noted  writer  and  naturalist,  flour- 
ished during  this  reign,  which  lasted  about  ten  years  (until 
A.  D.  79).  Its  most  noted  event  was  the  taking  and  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  by  Ti'tus,  the  son  of  Vespasian.  This 
was  accomplished  affcer  a  terrible  siege  of  six  months, 
during  which,  according  to  Josephus,  more  than  a  million 
of  persons  perished.  The  city  was  razed  to  the  ground,  and 
the  inhabitants  sold,  or  driven  into  banishment  (a.  d.  70). 

14.  Titus. — This  emperor  ruled  with  so  much  justice 

18.  What  wa9  the  character  of  Vespasian  ?  Who  floarishcv.  uuring  his  reign  1 
What  noted  event  occnrred  ? 

14.  What  was  the  character  of  Titns  ?  What  interesting  eyents  occurred  'Id ring 
Ms  reign  ?    By  whom  was  he  sncceeded  ? 
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and  beneficence  that  he  is  styled  by  Tacitus  {taa'e-tus),  the 
historian,  the  "Delight  of  Mankind."  His  reign  was 
marked  by  many  disastrous  events.  In  the  first  year 
occurred  the  dreadful  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  during  which 
the  cities  of  Pompeii  {pom-pe'yi)  and  Her-cu-la'ne-um 
were  overwhelmed  by  a  dense  shower  of  black  ashes,  that 
fell  burying  many  of  the  inhabitants  in  their  dwellings. 
Fugitives  from  Campania  flocked  into  Bome,  and  a  ter- 
rible pestilence  ensued,  in  which  10,000  persons  died  daily. 
This  was  succeeded  by  a  great  conflagration  that  raged  for 
several  days,  and  destroyed  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
city.  Titus  gave  liberally  to  relieve  the  sufferers,  and 
caused  the  edifices  which  had  been  consumed  to  be  rebuilt. 
He  also  completed  the  Colosseum,  commenced  by  Vespa- 
sian. His  death  occurred  soon  after,  in  the  third  year  of 
his  reign  (a.  d.  81),  and  he  was  succeeded  by  his  brother, 
Domitian  {do-mish'e-an).    [^See  Note  4,  end  of  /Sfec^ion.] 

15.  Domitian  was  as  remarkable  for  tyranny  and  cru- 
elty as  his  brother  had  been  distinguished  for  justice  and 
humanity.  He  united  the  gloomy  dissimulation  of  Tiberius 
with  the  wanton  wickedness  of  Caligula  and  Kero.  The 
armies  under  his  leadership  were  defeated  by  the  Dacians 
and  other  barbarous  nations,  with  whom  he  made  ^sgrace- 
fal  treaties,  while  he  demanded  the  triumphs  usually  de- 
creed to  the  most  splendid  victories.  He  was  very  fond  of 
solitude,  amusing  himself  principally  by  catching  flies  and 
transfixing  them  with  a  bodkin.  After  a  shameful  reign 
of  fifteen  years,  he  was  assassinated  (a.  d.  96).  The  con- 
quest of  Britain,  excepting  the  northern  part,  was  com- 
pleted during  this  period  (a.  d.  84),  by  A-grid oAa^  who, 
in  this  and  the  two  preceding  reigns,  had  defeated  the 
inhabitants  in  several  great  battles.  There  also  occurred 
during  this  reign  a  second  general  persecution  of  the 
Christians.    Domitian  was  the  last  of  the  emperors  called 

15.  What  was  the  character  of  Domitian  r    What  were  the  eveutu  of  hii 
reiimt    What  line  of  emperor*  endf  with  himf 
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the  Uvelve   Ccesars  (Julius  Caesar  being  considered  the 
first). 

16»  The  five  good  Emperors. — ^Nerva.  After  the 
death  of  Domitian,  the  Senate  decreed  that  his  statues 
should  be  demolished  and  his  name  erased  from  the  annals. 

,They  then  unanimously  elected  as  his  successor  Ner'va^ 
who  had  been  twice  consul,  and  was  then  in  his  seyentieth 

^  year.  He  displayed  great  wisdom  and  moderation,  dimin- 
ished the  taxes,  and  introduced  other  reforms,  A  revolt 
of  the  prastorian  guards  caused  him  to  adopt  as  his  succea- 
sor  the  virtuous  Tra'jaUy  a  short  time  after  which  he  died, 
having  reigned  only  sixteen  months  (a.  d.  98). 

17.  Trajan  was  born  in  Spain,  but  is  said  to  have  been 
educated  partly  in  the  school  of  PluHarchy*  whom  he  highly 
honored  during  the  whole  of  his  reign.  He  was  equally 
great  as  a  monarch  and  a  general,  while  his  many  virtues 
entitle  him  to  a  place  among  the  best  of  men.  He  re- 
formed the  government,  and  bound  himself  by  a  solemn 
oath  to  observe  the  laws.  He  conquered  the  Dacians, 
penetrating  their  country  by  means  of  a  stupendous  bridge 
which  he  caused  to  be  built  across  the  Danube.  He  also 
gained  several  victories  in  Armenia,  Mesopotamia,  and 
Parthia,  the  cities  of  Se-leu'cia  and  Ctes'i-phonj;  surrender- 
ing to  his  arms.  The  lofty  and  splendid  pillar  which  he 
erected  to  commemorate  these  conquests  still  remains.  His 
death  took  place  in  Cilicia  (a.  d.  117),  after  he  had  reigned 
about  twenty  years. 

18.  Adrian,  a  relative  of  Trajan,  and  the  companion 

*  Plutarch  was  a  native  uf  Boeotia.  In  Greece  ;  but  he  bad  removed  to  Rome  and  npenec)  a 
»<;hool  there.  His  biography  of  iilustrious  men  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  works  of  nncient 
Uteratore. 

f  rSMeuctd  was  founded  by  Selencns,  and  became  one  of  the  most  mag'iificent  cities  in  the 
world.  It  was  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Tigris,  about  forty  miles  from  Babylon,  which 
was  partly  despoiled  and  depopulated  to  enrich  it.  CtecipAon  was  built  by  the  Farthians  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Tigris,  nearly  opposite  Seleucia,  ana  became  the  capital  of  the  Parthian 
monart-by.  ' 

18.  Who  was  the  first  of  the  **  five  ^od  emperors**  J    What  is  said  of  Nerva  r 

17.  What  was  the  character  of  Tnoai^  ^  What  conquests  did  he  make  Y  How 
long  did  he  reign  f 

18.  Who  succeeded  Tn^an?  What  is  related  of  his  character?  What  were 
the  chief  events  of  his  reign  ?    Who  was  his  successor  Y 
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of  his  expeditions,  was  declared  emperor  by  the  army  and 
Senate,  and  was  distinguished  for  his  talents  and  accom- 
plishments, being  not  only  a.  successful  general  but  a 
mathematician  and  artist.  He  spent  thirteen  years  in 
visiting  the  different  parts  of  the  empire,  to  inspect  the 
administration  of  the  government.  Having  passed  through^ 
Dacia,  Germany,  and  Gaul,  he  sailed  to  Britain ;  and  while 
there,  caused  a  wall  to  be  constructed  across  the  northern  » 
part  of  the  island  to  prevent  the  inroads  of  the  Scots.* 
He  afterward  visited  the  various  provinces  in  Asia  and 
Africa.  An  insurrection  having  broken  out  among  the 
Jews,  he  reduced  them  to  submission,  and  ordered  that  a 
Boman  colony  should  be  established  at  Jerusalem,  chang- 
ing its  name  to  JS'li-a  Cap-i-to-Wna.  He  died  in  the 
twenty-second  year  of  his  reign  (a.  d.  138).  The  virtues 
of  A'dri-an  were  not  unalloyed ;  he  severely  persecuted 
the  Jews  and  Christians ;  and  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
reign,  greatly  provoked  public  indignation  by  his  cruel- 
ties. He  adopted  as  his  successor  An-to-ni'nus,  sumamed 
the  Pious. 

19.  Antoninus  Pius. — The  reign  of  this  emperor  was 
one  of  almost  uninterrupted  peace,  but  was  still  more  dis- 
tinguished for  the  virtue,  wisdom,  and  efficiency  with 
which  he  administered  the  government.  Such  was  his 
reputation  for  these  qualities,  that  princes  beyond  the 
bounds  of  the  empire  made  him  the  arbiter  of  their  differ- 
ences. He  extended  his  dominions  in  Britain,  and  caused 
a  wall  to  be  built  to  the  north  of  that  constructed  by  Adri- 
an.f  He  died  in  his  75th  year,  after  a  reign  of  twenty- 
two  years  (a.  d.  161),  and  was  succeeded  by  his  adopted 
son,  Mar'cus  Au-re'li-us  Antoninus, 

20.  Marcus  Aurelius. — This  emperor  was  also  dis- 

•  This  was  an  earthen  rampart  cunitructed  between  the  River  Tyne  and  the  Solway  Prith,  an^ 
waa  called  the  PicW  WaJL    Considerable  remains  of  it  still  exisi 
t  Constructed  between  the  friths  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  and  called  afterward  Orahatru>»  Dike. 


1 9.  What  w«9  the  character  of  Antoninas  Y    What  wa8  done  tn  Britaiu  y 
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• 

tingnished  for  his  yirtnes  as  a  monarch  and  a  statesman, 
and  added  to  them  the  merits  of  a  philosopher.  He  took 
Lu'cius  Ve'rus  for  his  colleague  in  the  government,  as- 
signing to  him  the  eastern  part  of  the  empire,  in  which  a 
war  had  broken  ont  with  the  Parthians.  This  the  lieutenants 

,  of  Yerus  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion.  War  was  also 
waged  by  both  emperors  against  the  Germans ;  and  after 

.  the  death  of  Veras,  Marcus  himself  carried  on  war,  during 
five  years,  against  the  barbarians  in  Fan-no'ni'CU  In  this 
latter  war  the  Roman  army  was  saved  by  a  remarkable 
thunderstorm,  which  was  imputed  by  some  to  the  earnest 
supplications  of  a  division  of  the  army  composed  of  Chris- 
tians, hence  called  the  "  Thundering  Legion.*' 

21.  A  dreadful  persecution  of  the  Ghristian«  occurred 
during  this  reign ;  and  Jus' tin  Mar'tyr  and  Poty-carp,  the 
venerable  bishop  of  Smyrna,  fell  victims  to  the  superstitious 
fury  of  the  pagans.  The  Germans,  pressed  by  vast  hordes 
of  barbarians  in  their  rear,  were  compelled  to  invade  the 
territories  of  the  empire,  and  AnreUua  marched  against 
them.  After  gaining  several  victories,  he  was  seized  with 
the  plague  at  Vin-do-bo'na  (now  Vienna),  and  died  in  a 
few  days  (a.  d.  180).  With  him  perished  the  glory  of  the 
empire,  for  few  of  his  successors  merit  the  praise  of  either 
virtue  or  ability ;  while  the  inroads  of  the  barbarous  nations 
who  migrated  from  the  wilds  of  the  east  and  north,  could 
only  have  been  repelled  by  the  most  vigorous  and  best  di- 
rected efforts.  The  death  of  Aurelius  therefore  marks  the 
commencement  of  the  "  Decline  of  the  Soman  Empire." 

23.  Oomxnodus,  son  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  succeeded ;  but 
he  possessed  none  of  the  virtues  of  his  father,  having  been 
spoiled  in  his  youth  by  the  vicious  precepts  and  example 
of  his  abandoned  mother  Faursti'n-a.    His  debaucheries, 


20.  What  was  the  character  of  Marciu  AarelliiB  ?    What  were  the  chief  eventf 
of  his  reign  f    What  was  the  **  Thandering  Legion  V 

21 .  What  persecution  occnrred  ?    What  people  invaded  the  empire  ?   When  aiid 
how  did  the  death  of  Anrelios  occnr  1    What  is  said  of  this  event? 

22.  What  was  the  character  of  Commodna  ?    How  long  did  he  reim  ? 
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wickedness,  and  cruelty  were  scarcely  equalled  by  those  of 
Nero  and  Caligula.  Bloodthirsty,  eyen  in  his  sports,  he 
roamed  through  the  streets,  wounding  and  slaying  the  un- 
suspecting passengers ;  and  his  chief  delight  was  to  contend 
as  a  gladiator  in  the  public  arena.  After  several  unsuc- 
cessful conspiracies  had  been  formed  against  him,  Com'mo- 
dus  was  at  length  strangled  in  his  bed,  in  the  12th  year  of 
his  detestable  reign  (a.  d.  192).  [See  Note  5,  end  of  Section^ 

23.  Fertinaz  {per'ti'nax)y  selected  by  the  conspirators 
to  succeed  Oommodus,  had  risen  through  almost  eyery 
grade  of  society  to  the  position  of  prefect  of  the  city;  but 
it  was  with  reluctance  that  he  consented  to  assume  the 
purple.  The  prsetorian  guards,  however,  urged  it,  and  the 
Senate  gave  their  sanction ;  but  his  severity  of  discipline 
soon  displeased  those  who  had  caused  his  elevation,  and 
marching  into  the  palace,  they  cut  off  his  head,  and  carried 
it  into  the  camp,  after  he  had  reigned  scarcely  three  months. 

24.  The  prastorians  then  offered  the  throne  to  the  highest 
bidder ;  and  Didius  Julianus,  a  wealthy  senator,  having 
made  the  richest  offer  to  the  soldiers,  was  declared  emperor, 
the  Senate  being  compelled  to  ratify  the  election.  The 
legions  of  Syria,  Illyria,  and  Britain,  however,  refused  to 
confirm  it,  each  army  choosing  its  own  monarch.  Se-ve'rus, 
who  commanded  in  Pannonia,  marched  directly  to  Bome ; 
and  the  prsetorians  having  deserted  Didius,  the  Senate  de- 
creed that  he  should  be  deposed  and  put  to  death ;  where- 
upon he  was  beheaded  like  a  common  criminal,  after  an 
uneasy  reign  of  two  months  (a.  d.  193).  Severus  was  then 
declared  emperor. 

25.  Septixnius  Severus. — ^The  first  task  performed  by 
Severus  was  the  conquest  of  his  rivals ;  and  this  he  accom- 
plished in  about  three  years,  one  being  defeated  at  Issus, 

23.  Who  Bncceeded  Commodasr    What  is  related  of  him?    What  terminated 
bis  reign? 

34.  what  disgraceftil  act  was  committed  by  the  prsetorians?    What  led  to  the 
election  of  SeveniB  ? 

35.  What  were  the  principal  acts  of  this  empemr?    Where  did  he  dl«?    B| 
whom  was  he  sacceeded  ? 
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where  Alexander  had  contended  for  empire  with  Daritui^ 
and  the  other,  in  a  great  battle  near  Lyons.  His  authority 
being  thus  established,  he  ruled  with  great  seyerity,  oyer- 
tuming  even  the  forms  of  the  republic,  which  had  up  to 
this  time  surviyed  to  remind  the  Bomans  of  their  ancient 
liberty.  He  defeated  the  Parthians,  and  took  Seleucia, 
Gtesiphon,  and  Babylon;  and,  a  war  haying  broken  out  in 
Britain,  he  proceeded  against  the  Caledonians,  or  Scots, 
droye  them  back  into  their  fEistnesses,  and  rebuilt  and 
strengthened  the  wall  between  the  Clyde  and  Forth  hyers. 
A  short  time  afterward  he  died  at  York,  in  the  18th  year 
of  a  yery  successful  reign  (a.  d.  211),  leaying  the  throne  to 
his  two  sons  Gar-orcal'la  and  Oe'ta. 

26.  Oaracalla. — The  first  act  of  Caracalla  was  to  cause 
his  yirtuous  brother  Oeta  to  be  assassinated,  eyen  after  he 
had  taken  refuge  in  the  arms  of  his  mother;  and  20,000 
persons  whom  he  accused  of  being  friends  of  Geta,  shared 
his  hapless  &te.  The  principal  part  of  his  reign  Caracalla 
spent  in  the  proyinces,  and  each  one  in  turn  was  the  scene 
of  his  rapine  and  cruelty.  He  ordered  a  general  massacre 
of  the  citizens  of  Alexandria,  on  account  of  a  lampoon 
which  some  one  had  published  against  him  there.  He  was 
at  length  assassinated  by  Ma-cri'nuSy  the  praetorian  pre- 
fect* (a.  d.  217).  During  this  reign,  all  the  free  inhabit- 
ants of  the  empire  were  declared  Soman  citizens. 

27.  Macrinus,  the  murderer  of  Caracalla,  was  pro- 
claimed emperor  by  the  troops,  but  retained  the  dignity 
only  about  a  year,  being  defeated  and  slain  near  Antioch 
in  an  effort  to  reduce  the  rebellious  armies  of  Syria,  who 
had  declared  for  He-U-o-gaVchlus,  supposed  to  be  the  son 
of  Caracalla.  This  battle  gaye  the  throne  to  the  latter,  who 
had  been  bom  9kt  Em'esay  in  Syria,  and  was  then  only 
15  years  of  age  (a.  d.  218). 

*  This  offlo«  had  become,  under  SeTerasr  the  principal  one  In  the  empire,  being  next  to  that  oi 
the  emperor  himselC 

1^6.  What  wicked  acts  did  Caracalla  coram  It  *    Wliat  fodcd  hia  r«ign  r 
ST.  What  i»  faid  of  Macrtniu  f    By  whom  wae  he  eacceeded  f 
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28.  Heliogabalus. — This  emperor  deriyed  his  name 
(Heliogabalus  or  M-a-gad'a-lus)  from  his  office  as  high- 
priest  of  the  sun  (called  He-li-^-ga'hal  in  Syria);  and  he 
attempted  to  introduce  into  Eome  the  effeminate  manners 
and  superstitious  idolatry  of  the  East.  He  built  a  temple 
to  the  Sun  on  the  Palatine  Hill,  and  oelebrated  the  sacri- 
fices of  the  god  with  the  utmost  expense  and  solemnity. 
Afber  three  years  spent  in  the  most  shocking  vices,  among 
which  gluttony  was  the  most  conspicuous,  he  was  massa- 
cred by  the  Praetorians,  and  thrown  into  the  Tiber  (a.  d. 
222).     [See  Note  6,  end  of  Section.] 

29.  Alexander  Severos,  cousin  of  the  preceding  em- 
peror, succeeded  him.  He  was  a  virtuous  young  man,  of  a 
mild  and  benevolent  disposition,  and  very  fond  of  learning ; 
and  his  government  was  all  that  could  have  been  expected 
from  so  excellent  a  prince.*  In  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign, 
the  Parthian  empire  was  overturned  by  a  revolt  of  the  Per- 
sians under  Ard-e-sMr'y  the  founder  of  the  famous  dynasty 
of  the  Sas-san'i'deSy  who  governed  Persia  for  more  than 
four  centuries.  Ardeshir  attempted  to  extend  his  dominion 
to  the  Mediterranean,  but  was  defeated  by  Alexander  Seve- 
rus  in  several  obstinate  engagements.  The  emperor,  a  short 
time  afterward,  marched  against  the  Germans ;  but  was  as- 
sassinated (a.  d.  235)  by  some  of  his  troops,  who  declared 
in  favor  of  their  general,  Maa^i-min,  a  soldier  of  fortune, 
of  gigantic  stature  and  enormous  strength,  who  had  risen 
from  the  condition  of  a  Thracian  peasant  to  the  chief  com- 
miand  of  the  army. 

30.  Mazixnin,  though  an  able  general,  showed  in  his 
government  the  ferocity  of  a  brutal  savage,  putting  to 
death  with  the  most  horrid  cruelty  all  whom  he  suspected 
of  the  least  disaffection.     After  a  reign  of  three  years, 

•SeeN<A€  7,  end  of  Section. 

28.  What  is  related  of  Ileliogabalna  ?    WhV  was  he  bo  called  ? 

21).  What  was  the  character  of  Alexander  Sevems  Y  What  revolntion  occarred 
bi  the  Bast  t    How  did  thia  reign  end  ?    Who  sncceeded  Alezande  r  ? 

30.  Wliat  wat*  the  character  of  Maximin?  TIow  and  when  did  hie  reii^u  eud> 
By  whom  was  Le  i»acceeded  t 
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during  which  he  gained  several  victories  over  the  barba- 
rians, an  insurrection  breaking  out  in  Italy,  he  marched 
from  his  camp  on  the  Danube  to  suppress  it ;  but  was  slain 
in  his  tent  by  the  Praetorian  guards  (a.  d.  238).  He  was 
succeeded  by  two  distinguished  senators  {Max^i-nius  and 
Bal-bi'nus),  whom  the  senate  had  chosen  as  emperors. 
These  were  soon  afterward  put  to  death  in  a  mutiny  of  the 
Praetorians;  and  the  purple  was  assumed  by  OoT'di-an^  a 
youth  whom  the  army  had  compelled  the  senate  to  associ- 
ate as  colleague  with  their  own  chosen  emperors. 

31.  Gordian  reigned  with  distinction  and  prosperity. 
He  gained  great  victories  over  the  Persians,  under  their 
king  Sa'por,  driving  them  out  of  Syria,  and  compelling 
them  to  abandon  Mesopotamia;  but  he  was  soon  afterward 
assassinated  in  a  mutiny  of  the  army,  fomented  by  Philip, 
an  officer  of  the  guards,  who  thus  became  his  successor 
(a.  d.  244).  Philip  reigned  about  five  years,  at  the  end  of 
which  he  was  defeated  and  slain  in  an  insurrection  of  thp 
Pannonian  army  under  De^dus  (a.  d.  249). 

32.  Decius. — The  reign  of  this  emperor  is  remarkable 
for  the  dreadful  persecution  which  he  instituted  against 
the  Chiistlans,  who,  throughout  the  empire,  were  dragged 
to  execution,  and  subjected  to  the  most  horrid  cruelties. 
There  was  also  a  great  invasion  of  the  Ooths,  a  barbarous 
people  from  Scandinavia,  who,. having  crossed  the  Danube, 
passed  into  Moesia  and  Thrace.  Phil-ip-pop'o-lis  was  taken 
by  storm,  and  100,000  persons  are  said  to  have  been  massa- 
cred. They  also,  a  short  time  afterward,  defeated  the  Ro- 
man army  under  Decius,  in  a  terrific  conflict  in  which  the 
emperor  himself  perished  (a.  d.  251).  Decius  exhibited  the 
character  of  a  brave  and  active  general  and  an  accomplished 
monarch. 

33.  Valerian. — The  two  immediate  successors  of  Decius 


81.  What  were  the  chief  ex^nts  of  Oordian^t  rai^f  By  whom  was  he  sac- 
oecdcd?    Who  was  the  saccessoi  of  Philip  ? 

32.  For  what  i«  the  reign  of  Decius  remarkable  r  What  h^vaslon  occurred  i 
Bow  and  when  did  the  deaui  of  Decius  nccnr  * 
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held  the  throne  only  about  two  years,  when  Fa-foVt-aw, 
who  commanded  the  armies  of  Gaul  and  Germany,  assumed 
the  purple.  He  was  about  sixty  years  of  age,  of  noble  birth, 
unblemished  integrity,  great  talents,  and  in  every  respect 
worthy  of  reigning.  In  an  expedition  against  the  Persians 
he  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  (a.  d.  260) ;  and  Sapor, 
the  Persian  monarch,  took  advantage  of  this  victory  to 
overrun  Syria,  Cilicia,  and  Cappadocia.  The  city  of  An- 
tioch  was  surprised  and  pillaged,  and  its  inhabitants  put  to 
the  sword,  or  carried  away  into  captivity.  Valerian,  it  is 
said,  was  treated  with  great  indignity  and  cruelty  by  the 
Persian  monarch.  He  was  compelled  for  seven  years  to 
bow  himself  down  so  as  to  serve  as  a  stepping-stone  to  Sa- 
por when  he  mounted  his  horse ;  and,  on  his  death,  his 
skin  stuffed  in  the  form  of  a  human  figure,  and  dyed  with 
scarlet,  was  preserved  in  the  temple  of  Persia. 

34.  Gallienus,  the  son  of  Valerian,  had  been  associated 
in  the  government  with  his  father ;  and  after  his  defeat, 
continued  to  reign,  making  no  effort  to  cause  his  father's 
release,  but  rather  seeming  to  rejoice  in  the  disaster  which 
freed  him  from  the  authority  of  so  strict  a  censor.  At  the 
time  of  his  accession,  the  barbarians,  encouraged  by  the 
captivity  of  Valerian,  invaded  the  empire  on  all  sides.  The 
Germans  invaded  Italy,  but  were  repulsed  by  the  emperor, 
who  then  gave  himself  up  to  indolent  amusements.  This 
inactivity  caused  a  number  of  usurpers  to  start  up  in 
various  parts  of  the  empire  and  claim  the  throne. 

35.  These  usurpers  have  been  called  the  Thirty  TyrantSy 
but  their  real  number  was  nineteen.  Many  of  them  had 
been  the  lieutenants  of  Valerian,  and  were  disgusted  with 
t^e  imbecility  of  his  son,  especially  at  a  time  of  so  much 

33.  Who  were  the  piicceBBors  of  Deciae  ?  What  is  said  of  Valerian  ?  By  whom 
was  he  defeated  ?  How  was  hi  treated  by  Sapor?  What  coantries  were  ovemm 
by  the  Persians  ?    What  city  was  taken  ? 

34.  What  is  related  of  Gallienus?    What  invac'ons  occorredT 

35.  Who  were  called  the  "Thirty  Tyrants?**  What  is  said  of  Odcnatns  and 
P&lmTra  ?  Of  Zenobia  ?  What  became  of  the  nther  pretenders  ?  When  and  ho^ 
lid  tne  nAfpi  of  'Qallienus  end  ? 
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public  peril  and  disaster.  Among  them  was  O-den-a'tuSy  a 
prince  of  Palmyra,*  which  had  become  an  independent 
city,  a  short  time  after  the  death  of  the  emperor  Gordian^ 
having  revolted  from  the  Somans  on  account  of  the  exac- 
tions of  the  proconsul.  After  the  defeat  of  Valerian, 
Odenatus  marched  against  the  Persians ;  and,  having  de- 
feated them  with  great  loss,  recovered  Mesopotamia.  For 
these  services  Gal-U-e'nus  and  the  senate  conferred  on  him 
and  his  famous  queen,  Ze-no'bi-ay  the  government  of  the 
East;  thus  converting  a  rival  into  a  friend  and  partner. 
This  great  man  was  soon  after  murdered  by  some  of  his 
own  family,  and  Zenobia  succeeded  him  in  the  government. 
The  other  pretenders  to  the  purple  also  died  a  violent 
death,  perishing  either  in  battle  or  by  assassination.  Oal- 
lienus  was  himself  murdered  while  besieging  one  of  his 
rivals  in  Milan  (a.  d.  268). 

3S.  Claudius,  a  great  general,  and  a  virtuous  and  pa- 
triotic monarch,  succeeded  him.  He  gained  a  signal  vic- 
tory over  the  Goths  in  Moesia,  destroying  one  of  the 
mightiest  armaments  that  ever  invaded  the  empire;  but 
he  was  prematurely  arrested  in  his  career  of  glory  by  a  dis- 
ease  which  he  caught  in  Pannonia  (a.  d.  270).  He  named 
Au-re'li-an,  one  of  his  generals,  as  his  successor. 

87.  Aureliau. — This  emperor's  short  reign  was  filled 
with  the  most  momentous  events.  The  Goths  and  the 
Van'ddU  (also  a  Gothic  tribe)  renewed  their  invasions,  and 
were  encountered  with  indecisive  results  by  Aurelian,  who 
finally  made  a  peace  with  them,  relinquishing  to  them  the 
great  province  of  Daciay  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  which 
removed  to  the  south  side  of  the  Danube  (a.  d.  270).    He 


*  Palmyra^  or  Tailnuyr,  was  founded  bv  Solomon  in  An  oasis  iq  the  Syrian  desert,  aboat  140 
miles  east  of  Duniascos  ;  and  being  on  tne  ipreat  route  to  Persia  and  India,  It  became  the  rest- 
ing-place of  the  carayans,  and  was  soon  greatly  enlarged,  and  enriched  with  all  the  treasures 
of  the  East  

86.  What  was  the  character  of  Claadias  ?  What  victory  did  he  gain  ?  Who 
succeeded  him  ? 

87.  What  t4»niis  did  Aurelian  make  with  the  Gotha  and  Vandalr  *    Wliat  harba 
rous  tribe  did  he  defeat  ? 
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next  defeated  the  AUU-man'iy  a  German  tribe,  who  had  in- 
vaded Italy  and  were  threatening  Rome  itself,  which  Anre- 
lian  caused  to  be  protected  by  new  fortifications.  Various 
parts  of  the  empire  were  still  held  by  usurpers,  some  of 
them  women,  among  whom  wa^  Zenobia,  queen  of  Pahnyra 
and  several  provinces  of  the  East. 

38.  This  queen  was  esteemed  the  most  lovely  and  accom- 
plished of  her  sex,  having  been  instructed  by  the  celebrated 
scholar  and  critic,  Lon-gtnus.  After  the  death  of  Odena- 
tus,  she  filled  the  throne  of  Palmyra  for  five  years ;  but 
claiming  an  independent  sovereignty,  she  gave  offence  to 
Aurelian,  who,  having  defeated  her  forces  in  two  great 
battles,  besieged  and  took  her  capital.  Palmyra.  Zenobia 
was  made  a  captive  to  grace  the  triumph  of  her  conqueror, 
and  her  favorite  minister  Longinus  was  executed  (a.  d. 
273).  In  an  expedition  against  the  Persians,  Aurelian  was 
assassinated  by  one  of  his  generals  (a.  d.  275). 

39.  Tacitus,  an  aged  senator,  succeeded,  and  during  a 
brief  reign  of  six  months,  repelled  an  attempted  invasion 
by  the  Scythians.  Civil  war  followed  between  the  generals 
who  were  competitors  for  the  throne,  and  it  lasted  until 
A.  D.  285,  when  Di-o-cleHian,  vanquishing  his  rival  Ca-rt- 
nus,  in  Mcesia,  obtained  full  possession  of  the  empire. 

40.  Diocletian  was  a  native  of  Dalmatia,  and  his 
parents  were  slaves;  but  he  had  been  promoted  succes- 
sively to  the  offices  of  provincial  governor,  consul,  and 
praetorian  prefect.  He  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the 
army  in  A.  D.  284;  and  the  year  after,  feeling  that  the 
extent  of  the  empire,  and  the  troubles  in  which  it  was  in- 
volved, were  too  vast  for  any  single  mind,  he  made  Max- 
im'i-an,  a  brave  but  unlettered  soldier,  his  colleague.  After 
a  few  years,  each  emperor  also  took  an  associate,  or  Cosar, 

38.  What  l8  eald  of  Zenobia  f  What  war  did  Anrelian  wage  against  her  ?  With 
what  reenlt  ?    When  and  how  did  this  reign  end  ? 

30.  What  is  said  of  hie  snccesBor  f    What  followed  ? 

40.  What  waa  the  previoas  history  of  Diocletian  f  What  colleagues  were 
taken  t 
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and  the  empire  was  divided  among  the  four  rulers.  In  this 
way  the  barbarians  were  kept  in  check,  and  general  tran- 
quillity was  preserved. 

41.  During  this  reign  the  Persians  were  defeated  by 
Ga-le'ri-uSy  one  of  the  Caesars ;  and  Mesopotamia,  together 
with  several  districts  beyond  the  Tigris,  was  subdued. 
ITiere  also  occurred  the  last  great  persecution  of  the  Chris- 
tians, from  which  fact  the  era  of  the  commencement  of 
Diocletian's  reign  (a.  d.  284)  is  called,  in  thc/history  of  the 
Church,  the  "  Era  of  Martyrs."  In  305  A.  d.  Diocletian 
took  the  extraordinary  resolution  to  resign  the  empire,  and 
obliged  Maximian  to  do  the  same.  The  Caesars,  Oalerius 
and  Con-stan'tiuSf  then  became  emperors,  choosing  in  their 
turn  Caesars  to  succeed  them.  Diocletian  retired  to  Sa-lo'- 
nay  in  Dalmatia,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the 
quiet  pursuits  of  agriculture ;  and  so  well  satisfied  was  he 
with  the  change,  that  when  Maximian  afterward  urged 
him  to  resume  the  imperial  dignity,  he  replied,  "  I  wish 
you  would  come  to  Salona  and  see  the  cabbages  I  have 
planted;  for  having  once  visited  my  garden,  you  would 
never  again  mention  to  me  the  name  of  empire."* 

42.  Ck>nstantine. — Constantius  having  died  at  York, 
in  Britain,  his  son  Con'stan-tine  was  saluted  emperor  by 
the  army;  but  Galerius  and  the  two  Caesars  refused  to 
ratify  the  election,  and  civil  war  ensued,  in  which  there 
were  no  less  than  six  competitors  for  the  throne,  among 
them  the  former  emperor,  Maximian,  and  his  son  Max-en'- 
tins.  Constantine,  after  eighteen  years  of  war,  finally 
prevailed  over  all  his  rivals,  and  became  sole  monarch  of 
the  empire  (a.  d.  323).  During  this  conflict,  while  march- 
ing against  Maxentius,  he  saw,  it  is  said,  in  the  heavens  a 
luminous  crc^ss,  bearing  the  inscription,  in  Greek,  "  Con- 
quer  by  this;"    and  under  the  standard  of   the  cross» 

*  See  Note  Sy  end  of  Section. 


41.  Whom  did  Galenas  defeat?    What  Is  meant  hy  the  "era  of  martyrs"  t 
What  extraordinary  resolntion  did  Diocletian  adopt  r    was  he  satisfied  with  the 

dianse? 
43.  Uow  did  Constantine  acqaire  the  empire  f    What  led  to  his  conversion  ? 
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haviixg  defeated  Maxentius,  he  became  a  conyert  to  Chris- 
tianity. 

43.  Jn  order  that  his  residence  might  be  nearer  the  cen- 
tre of  his  dominions,  he  removed  the  capital  fix)m  Rome 
to  Byzantium,  which  he  embellished  with  magnificent 
churches,  palaces,  and  other  edifices ;  while  gardens,  parks, 
and  private  walks  exhibited  all  the  refinements  of  eastern 
luxury.  The  city  from  him  received  the  name  of  Constan- 
tinople.  During  this  reign  (a.  d.  325),  the  celebrated 
council  of  Nice  (in  Bithynia)  was  held,  in  which  the  doc- 
trines of  th^  Church  were  more  clearly  defined.  Constan- 
tine  repulsed  the  Goths  and  Sarmatians,  who  invaded 
Thrace  (a.  d.  332).  His  death  occurred  five  years  later,  in 
the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age  (a.  d.  337). 

44.  The  three  sons  of  Constantine  succeeded  him,  but 
quarrelled  among  themselves,  and  a  terrible  civil  war  en- 
sued. This  lasted  until  353,  when  GonstarUiuSy  after 
gaining  several  great  victories  over  his  rival  Mag-nen'ttuSy 
his  brothers  having  been  previously  slain,  became  sole  and 
undisputed  master  of  the  throne.  His  cousin,  Ju'li-an, 
was  taken  as  his  colleague ;  but  afterward,  by  his  victories 
over  the  Gemiana  and  other  barbarous  nations,  he  excited 
the  jealousy  of  the  emperor,  who,  to  destroy  the  influence  of 
the  Caesar,  recalled  his  best  legions ;  but  they  refused  to 
obey,  and  saluted  Julian  as  emperor.  Preparations  for 
civil  war  immediately  commenced ;  but  the  death  of  Con- 
stantius  terminated  the  strife  (a.  d.  361),  and  raised  Julian 
to  the  throne. 

45.  Julian  the  Apostate. — This  emperor  had  been 
educated  in  Athens,  and  had  imbibed  a  great  fondness  for 
the  pagan  philosophy  and  religion.  On  his  accession, 
therefore,  he  determined  to  overthrow  Christianity,  and 

48.  What  city  did  he  make  his  capital  ?    What  conncfl  was  held  f    Who  were 
repulsed  f    When  did  his  reign  end  ? 

44.  What  events  followed  the  death  of  Constantine  ?    How  did  Julian  become 
emperur? 

46.  Why  was  Jolian  styled  "  the  Apostate"  ?  What  did  he  attempt  f    How 
it  defeated  r    Where  was  he  killed  ? 
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restore  the  ancient  faith  and  worship ;  and  hence  he  has  been 
called  "  the  Apostate."  To  disprove  the  prophecy  of  Christ, 
he  attempted  to  rebuild  the  temple  at  Jerusalem ;  but  the 
design,  it  is  said,  was  frustrated  by  miracle,  fire-balls 
breaking  out  from  the  foundation  and  driying  the  work- 
men away,  so  that  they  were  obliged  to  abandon  the 
attempt  Julian  was  afterward  killed  in  a  disastrous  ex- 
pedition against  the  Persians,  after  a  reign  of  sixteen 
months  (a.  d.  363).    [See  Note  9,  end  of  Section.'] 

46.  Jovian,  his  successor,  restored  Christianity,  but 
died  after  a  reign  of  seven  months.  Valentinian,  com- 
mander of  the  guards,  succeeded,  and  divided  the  empire, 
giving  to  his  brother  Valens  the  government  of  the  east, 
while  he  retained  that  of  the  west,  making  MiVan  his 
capital.  The  barbarous  nations  of  the  north  still  con- 
tinued their  incursions.  The  Goths,  pressed  in  their  rear 
by  the  more  savage  JBuns,*  entreated  and  obtained  permis- 
sion to  settle  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Danube,  but  were 
afterward  driven  into  revolt  by  the  treachery  of  a  Koman 
governor.  Valens  attempting  to  subdue  them,  was  de- 
feated and  slain  in  a  great  battle,  near  Adrianople ;  Gra- 
tian,  who  had  succeeded  Valentinian,  arriving  too  late  to 
prevent  the  disaster  (a.  d.  378).  The  empire  of  the  east 
was  then  given  to  Theodosius  (a.  d.  379),who  subdued 
the  Goths,  and  received  great  numbers  of  them  into  the 
Boman  armies. 

47.  Theodosius  the  Great.  After  the  death  of  his 
associates  Gratian  and  Valentinian  11.,  and  the  defeat  of 
the  different  rivals  who  attempted  to  obtain  the  throne, 
Theodosius  became  sole  monarch  (a.  d.  388).  He  ruled 
with  so  much  wisdom  and  ability  that  he  has  been  called 

*  The  Hnns  w«re  a  warlike  tribe,  of  the  Mongolian  race,  of  nncnnth  and  hideous  aspect  and 
Ireadful  ferocity.    They  emigrated  from  Central  Asia. 


46.  What  is  said  of  Jovian  ?  How  was  the  empire  divided  by  Valentiniaii  ? 
Where  were  the  Gk>th8  permitted  to  settle  ?  Why  ?  What  was  the  conseqaence  7 
Who  sacceeded  Valens  ?    What  was  done  by  Theodosius  ? 

47.  When  did  Theodosius  become  sole  monarch?  Why  called  (hs  Great f 
What  were  the  prominent  events  of  his  reign  ?    How  did  he  divide  the  empirv^  t 
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the  Great.  The  complete  overthrow  of  Paganism  and  the 
establishment  of  Christianity  in  the  Roman  dominions,  as 
well  as  the  repulse  of  the  barbarians  from  every  part  of  the 
frontier,  were  striking  events  of  this  reign, — the  last  that 
reflected  any  credit  npon  the  Roman  name.  Theodosius  at 
his  death  divided  the  empire  between  his  two  sons,  Ho-no'- 
ri'US  being  placed  on  the  throne  of  the  West,  and  Ar^di-us 
on  that  of  the  East  (a.  d.  395). 

48.  Houorius. — This  reign  had  scarcely  commenced, 
when  the  Goths,  indignant  that  their  subsidy  had  not  been 
paid,  invaded  Greece  under  the  renowned  leader  AVa-riCy 
and  devastated  the  whole  country  from  Thermopylae  to 
Sparta.  StWi-cho,  the  brave  and  talented  minister  of  Ho- 
norius,  by  a  series  of  masterly  movements,  drove  out  the 
barbarians;  but  the  pusillanimous  Arcadius  made  a  dis- 
graceful treaty  with  Alaric,  which  put  an  end  to  the  cam- 
paign. Alaric  soon  after  invaded  Italy,  and  made  a  rapid 
march  for  Rome ;  but  he  was  overtaken  near  Ve-ro'na  and 
entirely  defeated  by  Stilicho  (a.  d.  403).  His  departure 
from  Italy  was,  however,  purchased  by  the  weak  and  timid 
Honorius  by  the  payment  of  a  large  pension. 

49.  During  the  next  five  years,  Stilicho  gained  several 
important  victories  over  the  barbarians ;  but  the  unworthy 
emperor,  tired  of  his  influence  and  jealous  of  his  great 
fame,  treacherously  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death,  appoint- 
ing in  his  stead  a  minister  of  neither  capacity  nor  worth. 
The  latter  having  caused  a  massacre  of  the  families  of  the 
barbarians  throughout  Italy,  the  Gothic  soldiers  in  the 
Roman  army  revolted  and  joined  the  standard  of  Alaric, 
who  immediately  invaded  Italy  and  marched  to  Rome.  The 
city  was  soon  compelled  by  famine  to  surrender,  and  Ho- 
norius, who  held  his  court  at  Ravenna,  refusing  to  treat  for 

48.  What  invasion  took  place  during  the  reign  of  Honoritisf  What  was  done 
by  Stilicho  ?    How  was  Alaric  induced  to  leave  Italy  f 

49.  What  other  victories  were  gained  by  Stilicho  ?  What  were  the  dicora- 
Btances  of  his  death?  What  caused  another  invasion  by  Alaric?  What  ia  aaid 
of  the  pillage  of  Rome  ?    Of  the  death  of  Alaric  ? 
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Deace,  the  ancient  capital  was  given  up  to  pillage  (a.  d. 
410).  The  devastation  and  massacre  were  frightful ;  but 
Alaric,  professing  Christianity,  spared  the  churches ;  and, 
unwilling  utterly  to  destroy  the  city  which  had  been  the 
world's  mistress,  the  sixth  day  after  its  capture  he  withdrew 
his  forces.  He  then  prepared  to  invade  Sicily,  but  was  seized 
with  a  mortal  disease ;  and  his  remains  were  buried  beneath 
the  bed  of  a  small  stream,  in  the  southern  part  of  Italy. 

50.  A'doVphuSy  the  brother-in-law  of  Alaric,  succeeded  to 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Goths;  and  having  married  Pla- 
dd'i-a,  the  sister  of  Honorius,  he  made  peace  with  the  Ro- 
mans. He  then  retired  into  Spain,  and  founded  in  that 
country  the  Kingdom  of  the  Vis'i-goths.*  About  the  same 
time  the  Vandals  settled  in  the  central  and  southern  parts 
of  Spain ;  and  the  Sue'vl  and  other  German  tribes,  in  the 
northwestern  part.  Under  the  successors  of  Adolphus,  the 
Vandals  were  expelled  (a.  d.  427),  the  other  nations  sub- 
dued, and  the  Gothic  monarchy  extended  over  a  large  part 
of  Gaul  as  well  as  Spain.  The  Vandals,  crossing  into  Africa, 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  northern  part  of  that 
country.  About  this  time  also  the  Franks,  BurgundianSy 
and  other  barbarous  tribes  invaded  Gaul. 

51.  Valentinian  in. — ^After  a  disgraceful  reign  of 
twenty-eight  years  Honorius  died  (a.  d.  423),  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Valentinian  HI.,  a  weak  prince,  under  the 
guardianship  of  his  mother  Placidia,  who  ruled  in  his 
name  for  twenty-five  years.  During  this  period  the  Huns, 
under  their  terrible  leader  At'ti-lay  having  defeated  several 
Boman  armies,  ravaged  the  Eastern  Empire  from  the 
Euxine  to  the  Adriatic  (a.  d.  441-450).  After  extorting 
immense  treasures  from  the  Emperor  of  the  East,  as  the 

*  The  Ooths  were  divided  into  two  portionn,  thoie  of  the  east  being  called  the  Ottro-gath*,  and 
Ihoae  of  the  west  the  VMgoChs. 

50.  Who  Bncceeded  Alaric?  Why  did  he  make  peace  with  the  Romans? 
Whither  did  he  retire  ?  What  kingdoms  were  founded  in  Spain  ?  Whither  did 
the  Vandals  retire  t    Who  invaded  Gaul  about  this  time  ? 

5 1 .  How  lonff  did  Valentinian  reign  ?  By  whom  was  he  succeeded  ?  Who  w&d 
A  ttUa,  and  what  Is  related  of  him  ?    Of  whom  was  he  defleated  ? 
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price  of  peace,  Attila  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Franks, 
and  marched  into  Gaul,  where  he  was  met  and  defeated 
with  terrible  slaughter  by  the  united  forces  of  the  Romans 
and  Goths,  the  former  commanded  by  A-e'tius,  the  greatest 
general  of  his  age,  and  called  by  some  "  the  last  of  the  Ro- 
mans" (a.  d.  461).    \S€e  Note  10,  end  of  Section.] 

52.  Notwithstanding  this  great  defeat,  Attila  the  next 
year  invaded  Italy,  and  committed  the  most  dreadful 
devastations,  boasting  that  ^'  the  grass  never  grew  on  the 
spot  where  his  horse  had  trod."  Many  of  the  most 
flourishing  cities  were  taken  and  utterly  destroyed.  The 
people  of  the  Venetian  territory  (the  Ven'e-tl)  took  refuge  in 
the  neighboring  islands ;  and  thus  was  founded  a  maritime 
republic,  which  afterward  became  the  great  emporium  of 
Europe.  The  entreaties  of  Leo,  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  the 
payment  of  an  immense  sum,  finally  induced  Attila  to  de- 
part from  Italy ;  and  the  next  year  (a.  d.  453)  his  death 
relieved  the  empire  from  the  terror  of  his  arms.  Aetius,  in 
the  year  following,  was  basely  murdered  by  order  of  Valen- 
tinian ;  and  the  next  year  the  emperor  himself  was  assas- 
sinated in  revenge  for  the  crime  (a.  d.  455).  This  was  done 
at  the  instigation  of  a  wealthy  senator  named  Pe-trQ'ni'tis 
Max'i-mus. 

53.  Maxiinus  was  then  proclaimed  emperor;  but 
Eu'dox'i-ay  the  widow  of  Valentinian,  implored  the  aid  of 
Oen'se-ricy  king  of  the  Vandals,  to  avenge  his  death.  With 
a  numerous  fleet  he  set  sail  from  Carthage,  his  capital ;  and, 
disembarking  at  Ostia^  marched  to  Rome,  which  became  a 
prey  to  the  violence  of  his  followers.  The  pillage  of  the 
city  lasted  fourteen  days  and  nights ;  and  the  vessels  of  the 
Vandals  and  Moors  were  laden  with  the  spoils  of  temples 
and  palaces  (a.  d.  455).    During  the  next  twenty-one  years 

52.  What  ravagef^  were  committed  bv  Attila  in  Italy?  Where  did  the  Veneti. 
or  Venetiana,  take  reftige  ?  When  dia  the  death  of  Attila  occur  ?  Of  Aetins  t 
How  did  the  reign  of  Valentinian  end,  and  when  ? 

53.  13y  whom  were  the  Vandals  called  into  Italy,  and  whv?  What  city  wat 
sacked  t  How  many  emperors  reigned  during  the  next  1  wenty-one  yearn  ?  Wlic 
wa8  the  last  f    Who  was  Orestes  T 
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eight  emperors  successiyely  assumed  the  purple,  the  last  of 
whom  was  Romulus,  the  son  of  0-res'tes,  a  Pannonian  chief, 
who  had  been  in  the  service  of  Attila,  but  afterward  trans- 
ferred his  allegiance  to  the  emperors  of  the  West. 

54.  Romulus  Augustulus — Odoacer.  The  bai*ba- 
rian  mercenaries,  demanding  from  Orestes  a  third  part  of 
Italy  and  being  refused,  revolted,  and  chose  Od-o-a'ceTf 
chief  of  a  Gothic  tribe  called  the  Heruli,  as  their  leader. 
Favia  was  taken  by  storm ;  and  Orestes  having  been  made 
prisoner,  was  put  to  death.  Odoacer  compelled  Romulus 
(sumamed  in  derision  Au-gus'tu-lus*)  to  resign  the  purple ; 
and  abolishing  the  title  and  office  of  Emperor  of  the  West, 
he  proclaimed  himself  King  of  Italy  (a.  d.  476).  Thus  ter- 
minated the  western  division  of  the  Great  Soman  Empire. 
The  eastern  division  continued  to  exist  for  nearly  one 
thousand  years.   [See  Note  11,  end  of  Section.] 


CHRONOLOGICAL  RECAPITULATION. 

81.  Augustus  (I).    Army  of  Varus  destroyed  (a.  d.  10).    Virgil,  Livy 

Ovid,  and  Horace. 
4.  Birth  of  our  Saviour. 

A.  D. 

14.  TiBBRius(lI).    Germanicus.    Hermann.    The  wicked  Sejanus. 

8S  Crucifixion  of  our  Saviour. 

87.  Caligula  (III).    Dreadful  cruelties  perpetrated. 

41.  Claudius  (IV).    Caractacus.    Wicked  Messalina  and  Agrippina. 

54.  Nbbo  (V).    Seneca.   Lucan.   Martyrdom  of  St  Paul    Revolt  of 

the  Jews, 
es.  Galba  (VI).    Reign  of  seven  months. 
69.  Otho  (VII).    Reign  of  three  months. 
69.  ViTBLLius  (VIII).    Reignof  eight  months.  [tilian.    Pliny. 

69.  Vbsfasian  (IX).     Colosseum  commenced.     Josephus.     Quin- 

70.  Destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

79.  Titus  (X).    Destruction  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum.    Coles 
seum  finished. 


*  Aufftuttihu  means,  in  Latin,  the  HtUe  Augustua, 

54.  What  lad  to  the  death  of  Oreetesf     How  and  when  did  the  WoBtetn  Jba 
ptraendf 
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81.  DoHTTiAN  (XI).    Wars  with  the  Dacians.    Conquest  of  Britam 

by  Agricola. 
96.  Nkbva  (XII).    Reign  of  sixteen  months. 
98.  Trajan  (XIII).    Ck)nquest  of  the  Dacians.    Victories  in  the 

East 
117.  Adrian  (XIV).    Gteneral  survey  of  the  Empire.    Wall  built  in 

Britain.    Jews  revolt  and  are  subdued. 
138.  Antoninus  Pius  (XV). 
161.  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninub  (XVI).    War  with  the  Parthi- 

ans  and  Germans.    Persecution  of  the  Christians. 
180.  CoMMODUS  (XVII).    Dreadful  cruelties  perpetrated. 

192.  Pbrtinax  (XVIII).    Reign  of  about  three  months.     Empire 

sold  by  auction. 
198.  DiDius  JuLiAtoJs  (XIX).    Reign  of  two  months. 

193.  Sbptimius  Sbverus  (XX).    Abolishes  the  forms  of  the  republic. 

Defeat  of  the  Parthians. 

211.  Caracalla  (XXI).  Murders  his  brother  Geta.  Dreadful  mas- 
sacre at  Alexandria. 

SS17.  Macrinus  (XXII).    Defeated  and  slain  near  Antioch. 

218.  Heliogabalus  (XXIII).  "Priest of  the  Sun."  Temple  to  the 
Sun  built  in  Rome. 

222.  Alexander  Sevbrus  (XXIV).  Foundation  of  the  Second  Pc^ 
sian  Empire. 

235  Maximin  (XXV).  Dreadful  cruelties  perpetrated.  Victories 
over  the  barbarians. 

238.  GoRDiAN,  the  Third  (XXIX).  Succeeds  the  two  Gordians 
(XXVI  and  XXVII)  who  had  been  declared  emperors  by  tbe 
army,  and  Maximus  and  Balbinus  (XXVIII)  elected  by  the 
Senate  to  rule  jointly. 

244.  Philip  (XXX).    Insurrection  of  the  army  under  Decius. 

249.  Decius  (XXXI).  Dreadful  persecution  (seventh)  of  the  Chris- 
tians.   (jk)thic  invasion. 

251.  Death  of  Decius.    Brief  reigns  of  Gallus  and  JSmilianus. 

254  Valerian  (XXXIV).  Defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  the  Per- 
sians. 

260.  Gallienus  (XXXV).  The  empire  invaded  on  all  sides  by 
the  barbarians.  The  **  Thirty  Tjrrants.''  Odenatus  and  Ze> 
nobia. 

268.  Claudius  (XXXIV).    Defeats  the  Gk)ths  in  Moesia. 

270.  AuRELiAN  (XXXVII).  Dacia  given  up  to  the  Goths.  Zenobia 
defeated  and  taken  prisoner. 

275.  Tacitus  (XXXVIII).    Civil  war ;  ended  by  Diocletian. 
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284.  DiOGLBTiAN  (XLm).  Subdues  his  f<mr  rivals,  each  of  whom 
had  been  declared  emperor,  and  takes  Maximian  as  his  col- 
league. Empire  divided  among  the  two  emperors  and  the 
two  Osesars.    Last  persecution  (tenth)  of  the  Christians. 

905  Diocletian  and  Maximian  resign  the  empire  to  the  Caesars,  Gale- 
rius  and  Constantius. 

906l  Constantine  (XLY).  Six  competitors  for  the  throne.  Max- 
entius  defeated. 

323.  Constantine  sole  and  undisputed  emperor.  Christianity  estab- 
lished.   Capital  removed  to  Byzantium. 

825.  Council  of  Nice. 

837.  CoNSTAimNE  n.,  Constantius,  and  Constans  (XLYI),  three 
emperors.    Civil  war. 

853.  Constantius  sole  emperor.  Victories  over  the  Germans  by 
Julian. 

861.  Julian  the  Apostate  (XL VII).  Re-establishes  Paganism. 
Defeated  and  slain  by  the  Persians. 

363.  JovTAN  (XL VIII).  Christianity  restored.  Reign  of  seven 
months. 

864.  Valentinian  L  (XUX).  Empire  divided ;  Valens  emperor  of 
the  East. 

375.  Gbatian  (L).  Battle  of  Adrianople ;  Valens  defeated  and  slain 
by  the  Goths.    Theodosius  emperor  of  the  East 

383.  Valentinian  IL  (LI).    Defeat  of  the  Gk)ths  by  Theodosius. 

388.  Theodosius  the  Gbeat  (LII).  Defeats  his  rivals,  Maximus 
and  Eugenius.  Complete  establishment  of  Christianity.  Final 
division  of  the  Empire. 

395.  HoNORius  (LIII).  Invasion  of  Greece  and  Italy  by  Alaric 
Stilicho. 

410.  Rome  pillaged  by  the  Goths  under  Alaric. 

412.  Kingdom  of  the  Vandals  founded  in  Spain. 

415.  Kingdom  of  the  Visigoths  founded  in  Spain  and  GauL 

420.  The  Franks,  Bui-gundians,  &c.,  invade  Gaul. 

423.  VaLiBNTInian  IU.  (LIV).  The  Huns  under  Attila  invade  the 
Empire. . 

451.  Defeat  of  AttUa  m  Gaul  by  Aetius. 

452.  Ravage  of  Italy  by  Attila.    Venice  founded. 
454  Death  of  Aetius,  the  '*  Last  of  the  Romans." 
465.  Maximus  (LV).    Sack  of  Rome  by  tliC  Vandals. 

475.  Romulus  Auqustulus  (LXIII).    Last  emperor  of  the  West 

476.  Odoacer  founds  the  Kingdom  qf  Italy, 
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REVIEW  QUESTIONS. 

PAGB 

1.  What  were  the  moBt  important  events  of  the  reign  of  AngOBtiiB  f }0i-100 

S.  Describe  the  Augustan  age  of  Roman  literature 106 

3.  Give  an  account  of  Tiberius  and  the  principal  events  of  hia  reign 10&-106 

4.  Describe  the  character  of  Caligula 106 

5.  What  were  the  principal  events  of  the  reign  of  Olaudias  f 106-107 

6.  Describe  the  character  of  Nero,  and  his  reign lOT-106 

7.  Give  a  sketch  of  the  character  of  Galba,  Otho,  and  Yitelliufi 108-109 
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NOTES. 

1.  Oliaracter  of  Armliilus,  or  Hermaim  (p.  105,  T  9).— '*  Arminiiu 
ftraght  with  alternate  vlciasitades  of  fortune,  and  fell  at  last  by  the  treachery  ol 
his  own  relations;  a  man  of  warlike  genius,  and,  beyond  all  question,  the  deliTerer 
of  Germany.  He  had  not,  like  the  kings  taxA  generals  of  a  former  day,  the  inflmoy 
of  Bome  to  cope  with;  he  had  to  struggle  with  a  great  and  flourishing  empire;  ha 
attacked  the  Bomans  in  the  meridian  of  their  glory.  He  stood  at  bay  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  with  equivocal  success,  sometimes  victorious,  often  defeated,  but  in 
the  issue  of  the  war  still  unconquered.  He  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven,  after 
twelve  years  of  £Euue  and  power.  In  the  rude  poetry  of  the  Barbarians,  his  name 
is  celebrated  to  this  hour."— Tacitus.— 'AnnaU, 

2.  Anecdotes  of  Callfi:nla  (p.  106,  Y  6).— <*  The  citizens  reftised  to  obey  in 
the  theater  his  signal  to  applaud  or  to  condemn;  they  beheld  with  indifference  the 
feats  of  the  imperial  athlete-himself ;  the  shows  and  games  which  they  had  regarded 
almost  as  their  daily  food,  ceased  at  last  to  attract  them;  and  it  was  probably  in 
vexation  at  this  sullen  yet  passive  disobedience,  which  baffled  both  his  menaces 
and  caresses,  that  he  uttered  his  well-known  exclamation,  accompanied  no  doubt 
with  the  significant  gesture  by  which  he  Intimated  his  cruel  will  to  his  heads- 
man, '*  Would  that  the  people  of  Bome  had  but  one  neck  i  *•  •  •  •  «  one  day,  at 
a  public  banquet,  when  the  consuls  were  reclining  by  his  side,  he  burst  suddenly 
into  a  fit  of  laughter;  and  when  they  courteously  inquired  the  cause  of  his  mirth, 
astounded  them  by  cooUy  replying  that  he  was  thinking  how  by  one  word  he 
could  cause  both  their  heads  to  roll  on  the  floor.  He  amused  himself  with  similar 
banter  even  with  his  wife  Csesonia,  for  whom  he  seems  to  have  had  a  stronger  feel- 
ing  than  any  of  his  former  consorts.  While  fondling  her  neck  he  is  reported  to 
have  said,  '<Fair  as  it  is,  how  easily  I  could  sever  itl  "—MerivdU.— History  of  th4 
Bomans. 

3.  Cliaracter  ^f  Nero  (p.  108,  IT  9).~Nero  was  the  incarnation  of  deprav- 
ity,— the  very  name  by  which  men  are  accustomed  to  express  the  fhry  of  un« 
restrained  malignity.  Bad  as  he  was,  Nero  was  not  worse  than  Bome.  She  had 
but  her  due.  Nay,  when  he  died,  the  rabble  of  the  slaves  crowned  his  statues  with 
garlands,  and  scattered  flowers  over  his  grave.  And  why  not  ?  Nero  never  ii^ured 
the  rabble,  never  oppressed  the  slave.  He  murdered  his  mother,  his  brother,  his 
wife,  and  was  the  tyrant  of  the  wealthy,  the  terror  of  the  successftil.  He  rendered 
poverty  sweet,  for  poverty  alone  was  secure;  he  rendered  slavery  tolerable,  for 
slaves  alone,  or  slavish  men,  were  promoted  to  power.  The  reign  of  Nero  was  the 
golden  reign  of  the  populace,  and  the  holiday  of  the  bondman." — Bancroft. 

4*  CharacCer  of  Tltna  (p.  110,  Y  U.)~'<  Titus  took  from  no  man,  he  gave 
to  all  profusely,  he  made  a  point  ol  never  sending  a  suitor  away  unsatisfied.  '  No 
man,'  he  said,  in  answer  to  a  prudential  remonstrance,  ^onghttoleave  the  prince's 
presence  disappointed.'  Bemembering  one  evening  at  supper,  that  he  had  made 
no  present  to  any  one  since  the  morning,  ^  Biy  friends,'  he  exclaimed,  *  I  have  lost 
this  day.'  When  certain  nobles  were  detected  conspiring  against  him,  he  not  only 
pardoned,  but  treated  them  with  peculiar  kindness;  and  when  they  attended  him 
In  the  amphitheater,  gave  them  the  swords  of  the  gladiators  to  feel  their  edges, 
thus  putting  his  life  unreservedly  in  their  power.  Towards  his  people  his  de- 
meanor was  bland  and  affable.  Caligula  and  Nero  had  abandoned  themselves  to  the 
people,  and  forfeited  the  regard  of  the  nobles;  the  attempts  of  Vespasian  to  conctU« 
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ftte  both  had  been  but  imperfectly  successfol.  TltoB  wm  the  flrat  who  seems  to 
have  gained  equal  credit  od  either  side;  and  we  may  thus  account  for  the  pre-emi- 
nent favor  he  enjoyed  with  his  countrymen,  which  was  declared  by  the  title,  ez> 
travagant  as  it  may  seem,  of  •  Delight  of  the  human  race.'  ^'—MerivaU  —History  o/ 
the  Rojnaru. 

5*  Commodus  In  the  A  mphltlieater  (p.  lU,  T  22).—*'  Then  were  be- 
held, and  fiuuiliarized  to  the  eyes  of  the  Boman  mob  animals  as  yet  known  to  us, 
says  Herodlan,  only  in  pictures.  Whatever  strange  or  rare  animal  could  be  dra\n: 
from  the  depths  of  India,  flrom  Siam  and  Pegu,  or  firom  the  unvisited  nooks  of 
Ethiopia,  were  now  brought  togetner  as  subjects  for  the  archery  of  the  universal 
lord.  Invitations  had  been  scattered  on  this  occasion  profusely  ;  not,  as  hereto- 
fore, to  In.livlduals  or  to  famiUes,  but,  as  was  in  proportion  to  the  occasion  where 
an  emperor  was  the  chief  performer,  to  nations.  Peoples  were  summoned  by 
circles  of  longitude  and  latitude  to  come  and  see  the  specious  miracles  of  nature 
brought  together  from  arctic  and  from  tropic  deserts,  putting  forth  their  strength, 
their  speed,  or  their  beauty,  and  glorifying  by  their  deaths  the  matchless  hand 
of  the  Boman  king.  There  was  beheld  the  lion  f^om  northern  Africa,  and  the 
leopard  from  Hindoostan,  the  reindeer  from  Polar  latitudes,  the  antelope  from  the 
Zaara,  and  the  leigh,  or  gigantic  stag,  from  Britain.  Thither  came  the  buffalo  and 
the  bison,  the  white  bull  of  Northumberland  and  Gtelloway,  the  unicorn  fr^^m  the 
regions  of  Nepaul  or  Thibet,  the  rhinoceros  and  the  river-horse  f^om  Senegal, 
with  the  elephant  of  Ceylon  or  Siam.  The  ostrich  and  the  caraelopard,  the  wild 
ass  and  the  zebra,  the  chamois  and  the  ibex  of  Angora, — all  brought  their  tributes 
of  beauty  or  deformity  to  thf^se  vast  aceldaraas  of  Bome.  Their  savage  voices 
ascended  in  tumultuous  uproar  to  the  chambers  of  the  capitol,  a  million  of  spectsp 
tors  sat  around  them.  Staudiug  in  the  center  was  a  single  statuesque  figure — the 
imperial  sagittary,  beautiful  as  an  Autluous,  and  majestic  as  a  Jupiter,  whose  hand 
WKB  SO  Steady  and  whose  eye  so  true,  that  he  was  never  known  to  miss,  and  who, 
in  this  accomplishment  at  least,  was  so  absolute  In  his  excellence,  that,  as  we  are 
assured  by  a  writer  not  disposed  to  flatter  him,  the  very  foremost  of  the  Parthian 
archers  and  of  the  Mauri tanian  lancers  were  not  able  to  cpnteud  with  him." — 
De  Quincey. — The  Ccesan. 

6.  D«iprairtty  of  Hellosabalus  (p.  116,  5  28).— **The  young  emperor, 
corrupted  by  his  youth,  his  country,  and  his  fortune,  abandoned  himsell  to  the 
grossest  pleasures  with  ungoverned  fury,  and  soon  found  disgust  and  satiety  in  the 
midst  of  his  enjoyments.  To  confound  the  order  of  seasons  and  climates,  to  sport 
with  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  his  subjects,  and  to  subvert  every  law  of 
nature  and  decency,  were  in  the  number  or  his  most  delicious  amusements.  Even 
the  licentious  soldiers,  who  had  raised  him  to  the  throne,  blushed  at  their  igno- 
minious choice,  and  turned  with  disgust  from  him  as  from  a  monster."— (?ib&on. 

7.  Virtue*  of  Alexander  Severus  (p.  116,  t  29).— "  Alexander  was  dis- 
tinguished by  his  love  of  learning,  by  his  virtues,  and  by  his  laborious  attention  to 
the  duties  of  his  high  ofB(».  The  simple  Journal  of  his  ordinary  occupations  exhibits 
a  pleasing  picture  of  an  accomplished  emperor.  Alexander  rose  early  ;  the  first 
moments  of  the  day  were  consecrated  to  private  devotion,  and  his  domestic  chape) 
was  filled  with  the  images  of  those  heroes  who,  by  improving  or  reforming  human 
life,  had  deserved  the  grateful  remembrance  of  posterity.  The  greatest  part  of  his 
morning  hours  was  employed  in  his  council,  where  he  discussed  public  afikirs,  and 
determined  private  causes,  with  a  patience  and  discretion  above  his  years.  The 
dryness  of  business  was  relieved  by  the  charms  of  literature,  and  a  portion  of  his 
time  was  always  set  apart  for  his  favorite  studies,  poetry,  history,  and  philosophy. 
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The  exerciBei  of  the  body  succeeded  to  thoee  of  the  mind  ;  wad  Alozaoder,  who 
wms  tall,  active,  and  robust,  surpassed  most  of  his  equals  in  the  gymnastic  arts. 
Befreshed  by  the  use  of  the  bath  and  a  slight  dinner,  he  resumed,  with  new  vigor 
the  basiuess  of  the  day ;  and,  till  the  hour  of  supper,  the  principal  meal  of  the 
Bomims,  he  was  attended  by  his  secretaries,  with  whom  he  read  and  answered  the 
multitude  of  letters,  memorials,  and  petitions,  that  must  have  been  addressed  to 
the  master  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  world.  His  table  was  served  with  the  most 
fnigal  simplicity  ;  and  whenever  he  was  at  liberty  to  consult  his  own  Inclination, 
the  company  consisted  of  a  few  select  friends,  men  of  learning  and  virtue,  amongst 
whom  Uipian  was  constantly  invited.  Their  conversation  was  familiar  and 
instructive  ;  and  the  pauses  were  occasionally  enlivened  by  the  recital  of  some 
pleasing  composition,  which  supplied  the  place  of  the  dancers,  oomedians,  and 
even  gladiatora,  pg  frequently  summoned  to  the  tables  of  the  rich  and  laxnrious 
Romans.**— ffiMonV  Dedine  and  Fail  of  thg  Roman  Etnjdre, 

8.  Retirement  of  Dloeletlan  (p.  121,  ^  41).— "  Diocletian,  who,  firom  a 
servile  origin,  had  raised  himself  to  the  throne,  passed  the  nine  last  years  of  his- 
life  in  a  private  condition.  Reason  had  dictated,  and  content  seems  to  have  accom- 
panied his  retreat,  in  which  he  enjoyed  for  a  long  time  the  respect  of  those  princes 
to  whom  he  bad  resigned  the  possession  of  the  world.  Diocletian  had  preserved, 
or  at  least  he  soon  recovered,  a  taste  for  the  most  innocent  as  weU  as  natural  pleas 
nres,  and  his  leisure  hours  were  sufficiently  employed  in  building,  planting,  and 
gardening.  His  answer  to  Maximian  is  deservedly  celebrated.  Ife  was  solicited  by 
that  restless  old  mantoreassume  the  reins  of  government  and  the  imperial  purple. 
He  rejected  the  temptation  with  a  smile  of  pity,  calmly  observing  that,  if  he 
could  show  Maximian  the  cabbages  which  he  had  planted  with  his  own  hands  at 
Salona,  he  should  no  longer  be  urged  to  relinqiiish  the  enjoyment  of  happiness  for 
the  pursuit  of  power.  He  resided  in  a  magnificent  palace,  which  he  had  erected 
about  six  miles  from  Salona;  and  we  may  infer,  from  the  greatness  of  the  work, 
how  long  he  had  meditated  his  design  of  abdicating  the  empire.  It  covered  an 
extent  of  ground  consisting  of  between  nine  and  ten  English  acres.  The  form  was 
quadrangular,  flanked  with  sixteen  towers.  Two  of  the  sides  were  near  six  hundred, 
and  the  other  two  near  seven  hundred  feet  in  length.  The  whole  was  constructed 
of  a  beautiful  freestone  extracted  from  the  neighboring  quarries,  and  very  little 
inferior  to  marble  itself."— (7i6&on'«  Decline  and  Fail  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

9.  Attempt  to  rebuild  tlie  Temple  of  Jernsalem  (p.  123,  %  46).— 
**  The  desire  of  rebuilding  the  temple  has  in  every  sge  been  the  ruling  passion 
of  the  children  of  larael.  In  this  propitious  moment,  the  men  forgot  their  avar- 
ice, and  the  women  their  delicacy;  spades  and  pickaxes  of  silver  were  provided  by 
the  vanity  of  the  rich,  and  the  rubbish  was  transported  in  mantles  of  silk  and  purple. 
Every  purse  was  opened  in  liberal  contributions,  every  hand  claimed  a  share  in  the 
pious  labor;  and  the  commands  of  a  great  monarch  were  executed  by  the  enthusi- 
asm of  a  whole  people  Yet,  on  this  occasion,  the  joint  efforts  of  power  and  enthu- 
siasm were  unsuccessful ;  and  the  ground  of  the  Jewish  temple,  which  is  now 
covered  by  a  Mahometan  mosque,  still  continued  to  exhibit  the  same  edifying 
spectacle  of  ruin  and  desolation.  An  earthquake,  a  whirlwind,  and  a  fiery  erup- 
tion, which  overturned  and  scattered  the  new  foundations  of  the  temple,  are 
attested,  with  some  variations,  by  contemporary  and  respectable  evidence.  Even 
Ammianus  Marcellinus,  a  contemporary  and  a  pai^n,  relates  that  '  whilst 
Alypius,  assisted  by  the  governor  of  the  province,  urged  with  vigor  and  diligence 
the  execution  of  the  work,  horrible  balls  of  fire,  breaking  out  near  the  foundations, 
with  frequent  and  reiterated  attacks,  rendered  the  place,  from  time  to  time. 
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inacceMible  to  the  ssorclied  and  blasted  workmen  ;  and,  the  yictorioiu  element 
continuing  •  in  thia  manner  obstinately  and  resolutely  bent,  as  it  were,  to  drlTB 
Ihem  to  a  distance,  the  undertaking  was  abandoned.*  ^^ —Oiddon*8  J)€cline^  etc 

10.  Defeat  of  Attlla  (p.  126,  ^  61).<— "  When  the  morning  broke  and  re- 
vealed the  extent  of  the  carnage  with  which  the  plains  were  heaped  for  miles,  the 
successful  allies  saw  also,  and  respected  the  resolute  attitude  of  their  antagonist. 
Neither  were  any  measures  taken  to  blockade  him  in  his  camp,  and  so  to  extort  by 
fiunine  that  submission  which  it  was  too  plainly  perilous  to  enforce  with  the 
sword.  Attila  was  allowed  to  march  back  thcf  remnants  of  his  army  without 
molestation,  and  even  with  the  semblance  of  success.  It  is  probable  that  the 
crafty  ACtius  was  unwilling  to  be  too  victorious.  He  dreaded  the  glory  which  his 
allies,  the  Visigoths,  had  acquired,  and  feared  that  Bome  might  find  a  second 
Ahuric  in  Prince  Thorismund,  who  had  signalized  himself  in  the  battle,  and  had 
been  chosen  on  the  field  to  succeed  his  fiftther  Theddorio.  He  persuaded  the 
young  king  to  return  at  once  to  his  capital,  and  thus  relieved  himself,  at  the  sune 
time,  of  the  presence  of  a  dangerous  friend,  as  well  as  of  a  formidable  though 
beaten  foe.  Attila's  attacks  on  the  western  empire  were  soon  renewed,  but  never 
with  such  peril  to  the  civilized  world  as  had  menaced  it  before  his  defeat  at 
Ghftlons;  and  on  his  death,  two  years  after  that  battle,  the  vast  empire  which  his 
genius  had  founded  was  soon  dissevered  by  the  successful  revolts  ol  the  subject 
nations.  The  name  of  the  Huns  ceased  for  some  centuries  to  inspire  terror  in 
Western  Europe,  %nd  their  ascendency  passed  away  with  the  life  of  the  great  king 
by  whom  it  had  been  so  fearfully  augmented."— Oea«y.—.F\/!een  Decisive  Battles  of 
the  World. 

11*  Irrnptlons  of  tlie  Barbarlane  (p.  127,  Y  64).— **  Barbarians  are 
strangers  to  the  refinements  of  civilization.  They  rush  into  war  with  impetuosity, 
and  prosecute  it  with  violence.  Their  sole  object  is  to  make  their  enemies  feel 
the  weight  of  their  vengeance ;  nor  does  their  rage  subside  until  it  be  satiated 
with  inflicting  on  them  every  possible  calamity.  It  was  with  this  spirit  that  the 
fierce  barbarians  in  the  north  of  Europe  and  of  Asia,  fell  upon  the  Boman  empire. 
Wherever  they  marched,  their  route  was  marked  with  blood.  They  ravaged  or 
destroyed  all  around  them.  They  made  no  distinction  between  what  was  sacred 
and  what  was  profkne.  They  respected  no  age,  or  sex,  or  rank.  What  escaped 
the  fury  of  the  first  inundation,  perished  in  those  which  followed  it.  The  most 
fertile  and  populous  provinces  were  converted  into  deserts,  in  which  were  scat- 
tered the  ruins  of  villages  and  cities,  that  afforded  shelter  to  a  few  miserable 
inhabitants  whom  chance  had  preserved,  or  the  sword  of  the  enemy,  wearied  with 
destroying,  had  spared.  The  conquerors  who  first  settled  in  the  countries 
which  they  had  wasted,  were  expelled  or  exterminated  by  new  invaders,  who, 
coming  from  regions  farther  removed  from  the  civilized  parts  of  the  world,  were 
still  more  fierce  and  rapacious.  This  brought  fresh  calamities  upon  mankind, 
which  did  not  cease  until  the  north,  by  pouring  forth  successive  swarms,  was 
drained  of  people,  and  could  no  longer  furnish  instruments  Of  des traction.  Famine 
and  pestilence,  which  always  march  in  the  train  of  war  when  it  ravages  with  such 
inconsiderate  cruelty,  raged  in  every  part  of  Europe,  and  completed  its  sufferings. 
If  a  man  were  called  to  fix  upon  the  period  in  the  history  of  the  world,  during 
which  the  condition  of  the  human  race  was  most  calamitous  and  aflBUcted,  he 
would,  without  hesitation,  name  that  which  elapsed  from  the  death  of  Theodosius 
the  Qreat,  to  the  establishment  of  the  Lombards  in  Italy  (a.d.  395-671).  The 
contemporary  writers  who  beheld  that  scene  of  desolation,  labor  and  are  at  a  lo69 
for  expressions  to  describe  the  horrors  of  it."—  Uobtrtson's  CliarUs  Y^ 


PTOgressive  Map,  No.  5 
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PART  n. 
MEDLEVAL   HISTORY. 


seotton  i. 
The  Eastebn  Empire. 

Bttendinff  from  the  Aeeeaion  cfAreaditu  (965  a.  d.),  to  the  taking  ^ 

OmutanUnople  hy  the  Turkt  in  1408. 

1.  The  Eastern  or  By^an-tine  Empirey  or,  as  it  is  some- 
times caUed,  the  Oreeh  Empire^  was  founded  in  395  A.  d., 
when  Theodosins,  at  his  death,  diyided  the  Soman  Empire 
between  his  two  sons,  Honorins  and  Arcadins,  assigning  to 
the  latter  all  the  portion  lying  between  the  Adriatic  Sea 
and  the  Tigris  fiiyer.  Areadius  was  a  weak  monarch,  who 
left  the  administration  of  the  government  to  ambitious 
and  corrupt  ministers,  while  he  lived  in  oriental  luxury, 
indifferent  to  his  duties  and  careless  of  the  condition  of  his 
subjects.  During  his  reign  flourished  the  virtuous  and 
eloquent  Chrys^os-tonty*  archbishop  of  Constantinople,  who 
was  persecuted  by  the  empress  Eu-doafi-a,  on  account  of 
his  firm  adherence  to  the  orthodox  Christian  faith.  Area- 
dius died  in  408. 

2.  The  successor  of  Areadius  was  TTieodosius  IL,  during 

*  Chryaoatom  is  a  Or«ek  word  which  means  gatdan-mov^ 

Map  Quistions.— (See  ProgresBiyB  Map,  Nu.  5.)  How  flur  did  the  kingdom  of 
the  Ostrofi^ths  extend  towara  the  north?  What  people  occupied  Italy  at  the 
commencement  of  Jnetinian^s  reign  ?  What  people  east  of  the  Rhone  ?  What 
kingdom  comprehended  France  and  a  part  of  Germany  ?  What  people  fkrther 
east,  at  the  sources  of  the  Danube  ?  What  races  bad  settled  on  the  Danube  ? 
What  others  forther  to  the  north  f  What  kingdom  occnpied  Spain  ?  What  king- 
dom in  the  north  of  AMca?  What  was  the  extent  of  the  Eastern  Empire  at  that 
period?    What  empire  bordered  it  on  the  east? 

1.  When  and  how  was  the  Eastern  Empire  (bnnded?  What  was  Its  extent) 
What  is  said  of  Areadius  ?    Who  flourished  during  his  reign  f 

2.  Who  sacoeeded  Areadius  ?    What  is  said  of  ue  Huns  ?    Of  Pulchoria  ? 
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whose  reign  the  Huns  under  Attila  inyaded  the  empire; 
and^  haying  in  three  battles  yanquished  the  armies  sent  to 
oppose  them,  committed  the  m^^st  dreadful  and  widespread 
rayages.  They  dictated  terms  of  peace  in  the  suburbs  of 
Constantinople,  exacting  the  enormous  annual  tribute  of 
2,100  pounds  of  gold,  and  the  immediate  payment  of  6,000 
pounds.  Theodosius  was  only  the  nominal  soyereign,  the 
goyemment  being  really  administered  by  his  sister  PuU 
che'ri-a,  who,  after  his  death,  in  450,  was  proclaimed  em- 
press, and  reigned  about  three  years. 

8.  During  the  reign  of  Ze'no  (the  third  from  Pulcheria), 
Od'O-a'cer  haying  made  himself  master  of  Italy,  and  de- 
posed the  last  emperor,  Augustulus,  ruled  the  country  for 
14  years,  under  the  title  of  Xing  of  Italy.  His  reign  was 
terminated  by  an  inyasion  of  the  Ostrogoths  under  The- 
od'o-ric  (a.  d.  493),  who  reigned  oyer  Italy  33  years,  with 
all  the  wisdom  and  moderation  of  a  yirtuous  and  enlight- 
ened prince.  A  large  part  of  the  Gothic  nation  had  been 
transported  into  Italy,  and  after  its  conquest,  one-third  of 
all  the  lands  were  diyided  among  the  followers  of  Theodo- 
ric ;  and  yet,  such  was  the  efficiency  of  his  government, 
that  peace  and  prosperity  were  everywhere  prevalent,  and 
it  was  a  common  sajdng,  "that  a  purse  of  gold  might  be 
safely  left  in  the  fields." 

4.  The  famous  reign  of  Jus-tin'i-an  over  the  empire  of 
the  East,  commenced  in  527  A.  i>.,  and  lasted  38  years.  It 
is  remarkable  for  the  code  of  laws  which  the  emperor 
caused  to  be  framed,  and  for  the  victories  of  Bel-i'Sn'ri-us 
and  Nar'seSy  the  two  greatest  generals  of  the  age.  The 
former  defeated  the  Vandals,  in  Africa,  in  two  great  bat- 
tles, and  recovered  the  provinces  which  they  had  subdued 
(a.  d.  534).    He  next  reduced  Sicily,  and,  crossing  into 


8.  During  whose  reign  did  Odoacer  conqner  Italy  ?  How  and  when  was  OdoA- 
oer*8  reign  terminated F  What  was  the  length  of  Theodoric's  reign?  What  was 
its  character? 

4.  When  did  the  emperor  Jnstirian's  reign  begin  ?  What  was  its  length  v  Foi 
what  was  it  remarkable  f    What  conqneata  were  made  by  Belisarias  f 
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Italjy  defeated  the  Goths  and  captured  their  capital,  Ba- 
ven'na  (539  a.  d.).  In  544  A.  D.,  the  barbarians  haying, 
under  their  king  Tot'i-la,  again  invaded  and  reconquered 
Italy,  Belisarius  waged  war  against  them  for  five  years,  but 
with  very  inadequate  |orces,  and  through  the  jealousy  and 
unjust  suspicions  of  Justinian,  was  finally  recalled. 

5.  After  several  years  of  retirement,  Belisarius,  in  his  old 
age,  was  called  upon  to  defend  Constantinople  against  the 
Bul-ga'ri-ans  and  Sla-vo'ni-ans,*  who,  after  committing 
frightful  ravages  in  various  parts  of  the  empire,  threatened 
Constantinople.  The  aged  hero,  by  his  skill  and  valor, 
entirely  defeated  these  fierce  barbarians;  but  four  years 
afterward,  notwithstanding  his  great  services,  he  was  un- 
justly imprisoned  by  the  emperor  on  a  charge  of  treason. 
He  was  subsequently  acquitted,  and  died  in  565. 

6.  Meanwhile,  the  war  had  been  continued  against  the 
Goths  in  Italy.  Rome,  which  had  been  taken  by  Totila, 
and  its  entire  destruction  threatened,  was  recaptured  by 
Narses,  and  the  Goths  defeated  with  great  slaughter,  their 
king,  Totila,  being  slain  (a.  d.  552).  After  he  had  gained 
another  great  victory  over  the  Goths  the  next  year,  and 
defeated  the  Franks  and  other  German  tribes  who  had 
ravaged  the  peninsula  from  the  Alps  to  Otranto,  Narses 
entered  Rome  as  a  conqueror,  and  was  afterward  appointed 
by  Justinian  Exarch  of  Italy,  He  fixed  his  court  at  Ra- 
venna, and  continued  to  govern  the  country  till  the  death 
of  Justinian,  in  565,  by  whose  successor  he  was  recalled. 
He  died  in  Rome  a  short  time  afterward,  at  the  age,  it  is 
said,  of  95. 

7.  During  the  reign  of  Justinian,  the  ^-i;ar5',f  a  race  sim- 

*  The  BviffarioM  were  the  remains  of  the  Hnns  who,  after  the  death  of  Attila,  retreated  to 
the  Euxlne  and  the  lake  Mseotis.  The  Slavoninnii  were  a  barbarous  race  (Vnm  the  plains  of  Ron 
lia,  who  afterward  settled  in  the  Ticinity  of  the  Baltic  Sea.     f  See  Note  1,  end  of  the  Section. 


5.  Who  were  the  Balgarians  and  Slavoniuisf    (See  note.)    By  whom  were  they 
defeated  ?    What  farther  is  said  of  Belisarias  ? 

6.  What  victories  were  gained  by  Narses  f    To  what  office  was  he  appointed  I 
How  long  did  he  role  Italy  1    What  was  his  capital  ?    When  did  his  deatn  occnr  ^ 

7.  What  is  said  of  the  Avars  f    The  Lombards  ?    The  Gepids  J 
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ilar  in  origin  to  the  Huns,  fleeing  from  the  Turks,  who 
lived  at  that  time  near  the  Altai  Mountains,  crossed  the 
Tan'a-ig  and  Bo-rys'the-nes  (Don  and  Dnieper  rivers),  and 
advanced  into  Poland  and  Germany.  They  then  passed  to 
the  Danube,  and,  subduing  the  Bulgarians,  took  possession 
of  the  country  which  the  latter  had  occupied  (Dacia).  This 
period  is  also  noted  for  the  passage  to  the  south  of  the 
Lombards^  who  had  been  invited  by  the  emperor  to  enter 
Noricum  and  Pannonia,  in  order  to  check  the  advance  of 
another  barbarous  race  called  the  Oep'i-dcB.  These,  after  a 
thirty  years'  war,  were  almost  entirely  exterminated  by  the 
Lombards,  under  Al'ho-iriy  assisted  by  the  Avars,  the  latter 
of  whom  continued  to  occupy  Dacia,  and  some  of  the  adja- 
cent countries,  for  more  than  two  centuries. 

8.  In  the  reign  of  Jiistin  ILy  the  successor  of  Justinian, 
the  Lombards,  under  Alboin,  entered  Italy  (a.  d.  568), 
being  invited,  as  it  is  said,  by  Narses,  in  revenge  for  the 
affront  of  his  recall.  In  a  short  time  they  conquered  the 
whole  country,  except  a  small  portion  which  continued, 
under  the  name  of  the  Exarchate  of  Ravenna^  in  possession 
of  the  Eastern  Empire.  The  kingdom  of  the  Lombards  in 
Italy  lasted  more  than  two  centuries,  their  seat  of  govern- 
ment being  Pa-vi'-a  {pah-vi-aJi).  The  famous  iron  crown 
of  the  Lombards  is  said  to  have  been  presented  to  one  of 
their  queens  by  the  celebrated  Roman  pontiff,  Gregory  the 
Great,  as  a  reward  for  converting  the  king  to  the  Catholic 
fidth  (about  600  A.  d.). 

9.  The  reigns  of  Justinian  and  several  of  his  successors 
were  much  disturbed  by  the  encroachments  of  Persia,  then 
the  most  extensive  and  powerful  monarchy  of  the  East : 
but  the  emperor  He-rac'li-uSy  in  the  beginning  of  the 
seventh  century  (622-628),  in  three  remarkable  expedi- 

*  Or  Longobarda^  aeaning  men  with  long  beards. 


8.  When  did  the  LombArds  invade  Italy  ?    Why  f    What  part  of  it  did  they  con 
qvteT  ?    How  lon^  did  their  kingdom  last  r    What  is  said  of  the  iron  crown  t 

9.  What  is  Baid  of  Persia  ?    By  whom  was  the  Persian  monarch  defeated  f    Who 
overturned  the  Persian  monarchy  t 
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tionSy  in  which  he  displayed  a  boldness,  perseyerance,  and 
military  skill  never  surpassed,  defeated  Khoa'ruy  the  greatest 
of  the  Persian  monarchs,  and  effectually  broke  the  pcwer 
of  the  kingdom.  Eight  years  afterward,  the  last  of  the 
Sds-aan-i'deSy  a  dynasty  which  had  filled  the  Persian  throne 
for  four  centuries,  was  defeated  by  the  Sar'cHsens;  and  in 
a  few  years  the  whole  of  the  Persian  dominions  submitted 
to  their  victorious  arms  (a.  d.  651). 

10.  The  reign  of  Heraclius  is  also  remarkable  for  the 
commencement  of  that  succession  of  victories  and  con- 
quests by  which  those  enthusiastic  Arabian  zealots,  called 
Qie  Saracens,  despoiled  the  Byzantine  empire  of  the  largest 
part  of  its  dominions.  Syria  wae  subdued  in  this  reign 
(a.  d.  638),  the  forces  of  Heraclius  having  been  defeated  in 
several  great  battles;  and  Damascus*  and  Jerusalem  were 
taken,  seven  centuries  after  Pompey  had  achieved  the  con- 
quest of  Syria>  and  annexed  it  to  the  dominions  of  the 
Boman  republic.  Egypt  was  conquered  during  the  next 
two  years,  Alexandria  being  taken  after  a  siege  of  14 
months  (a.  d.  640).  This  was  the  last  drop  of  bitterness 
in  the  cup  of  the  unfortunate  Heraclius,  who  died  seven 
weeks  after  he  received  intelligence  of  the  sad  evenif 

11.  During  the  next  half-century,  the  descendimts  of 
Heraclius  continued  to  occupy  the  throne,  and  the  empire 
was  still  farther  despoiled  of  its  provinces  by  the  irresisti- 
ble valor  and  activity  of  the  Saracens.  The  conquest  of  all 
northern  Africa  was  completed  in  this  period;  and  twice 
did  the  victorious  Mohammedans  lay  siege  to  Constantino- 
ple itself,  and  were  repelled  from  its  walls  only  by  the  effectual 
use  of  the  famous  Chreek  fire.  This  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a  kind  of  bitumen  or  inflammable  oil,  and  was  poured 

•  8e€  Note  \9nd  ^  th§  Section. 

f  It  WM  on  this  occMion  that  the  grttit  Alexandrian  llbranrwae  burnt,  the  bigoted  Mahome- 
tan general  Muring  that  if  the  books  agreed  with  the  Koran  tiSer  were  nnneceesarjr ;  and  if  they 
eontradieted  It,  they  were  pwrniclons.   [Bee  NoU  i,  end  iitf  the  aeeOon,] 

10*  For  wtaa*  is  the  nign  of  H«nolliu  noted?  WhenirM  Syria  Bubdned  by  tb€ 
Sftraoena}    Xgyptf 
1 1.  What  te  Miid  of  the  ftirther  oonquests  of  the  Sanoeoaf   The  Oreek  iUret 
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from  the  ramparts,  or  blown  through  long  tubes  against  the 
besiegers. 

12.  During  the  same  period  also,  the  Bulgarians,  who  in  the 
previous  century  had  been  subject  to  the  Avars,  crossed  the 
Danube,  followed  by  various  Slavonian  tribes,  as  the  Ser'vi- 
ans,  Bos'ni-anSy  Cro-a'tianSy  etc.,  and  having  vanquished  the 
Boman  armies  sent  against  them,  founded  (a.  d.  680)  the 
Kingdom  of  Bulgariay  in  the  country  a  part  of  which  still 
bears  this  name.  This  kingdom  was  a  formidable  enemy 
of  the  Greek  Empire  till  the  reign  of  Basil  IL  (976-1025), 
by  whom,  after  a  war  of  several  years,  in  which  the  most 
shocking  cruelties  were  perpetrated,  it  was  entirely  subdued. 
It  then  became  again  a  province  of  the  empire,  and  so  re- 
mained till  1186,  when  it  once  more  regained  its  inde- 
pendence. 

13.  In  the  ninth  century  (a.  d.  865),  the  Russians,  having 
descended  the  Bo-rys'the-nes  (Dnieper)  River,  in  their  rude 
boats  and  sailed  into  the  Bosporus,  made  an  attack  upon 
Constantinople,  but  were  repulsed.  During  the  next  cen- 
tury the  attempt  was  twice  repeated;  but  although  the  ar- 
maments of  the  Russians  were  quite  formidable,  both  from 
the  number  of  the  vessels  and  the  valor  of  those  who  manned 
them,  their  expeditions  were  all  unsuccessful.  During  the 
reign  of  Zim'is-ces  (969-976),  the  Russians  having  gained  a 
great  victory  over  the  Bulgarians,  again  threatened  Con- 
stantinople, but  were  severely  defeated  by  the  brave  and 
warlike  emperor  in  several  battles,  and  finally  compelled  to 
capitulate.    Thus  terminated  these  dangerous  inroads.* 

11.  The  next  formidable  enemy  of  the  empire  were  the 
Turks,  who  abandoned  their  ancient  habitatictos  in  Central 
Asia ;  and,  in  the  eleventh  century,  taking  advantage  of  the 
dissensions  of  the  Saracens,  conquered  Persia,  capturing 
Basrdad  in  1055.    Previous  to  this  they  had  carried  their 

*  ate  Note  4,  end  of  the  Section. 


1%.  Wiien  and  how  was  the  Kingdom  of  Bulgaria  founded  ?    Give  a  oketch  of 
ito  hietory. 

1 3.  What  i»  Baid  of  the  incarsions  of  the  BaBeians  T 

14.  Deficrihe  the  inva»ion  of  the  Se^nk  Tarki*.     Wliat  in  Mid  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Roam? 
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conquering  arms  as  far  as  northern  India.  In  1090^  they 
had  subdued  Asia  Minor  and  Syria;  and  their  empire  ex- 
tended from  the  Hellespont  to  the  borders  of  Ghineae 
Tartary.  These  Turks  belonged  to  the  tribe  called  SeJjuk^ 
{iel'yooks),  and  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Ot'to-man 
Ihirks,  to  be  treated  of  hereafter.  The  dominions  of  the 
Seljuks  were  afterward  divided,  and  a  new  kingdom  was 
established  by  them  in  Asia  Minor,  called  the  Kingdom  of 
Eoum.  (room),  which  lasted  about  two  centuries  (from  1075 
to  1272),  during  which  period  it  waged  frequent  wars  with 
the  Greek  Empire.  Its  capital  was  at  first  Ift'ce,  in 
Bithynia,  but  in  1097  was  removed  to  I-co'ni-um.\ 

15.  In  1076,  Jerusalem,  which  had  been  in  the  possession 
of  the  Saracens  for  four  centuries,  was  taken  by  the  Seljuk 
Turks,  who  treated  the  pilgrims  to  the  sepulchre  of  our 
Saviour  with  such  insult  and  cruelty,  that  the  Christian 
nations  of  Europe  were  roused  to  indignation,  and  sent 
against  them  those  remarkable  expeditions  called  the  Oru^ 
sades.  In  the  first  of  these,  NicBy  the  capital  of  SoVi-many 
Sultan  of  Eoum,*was  taken  (1097),  and,  a  short  time  after- 
ward, Antioch  and  Jerusalem.J  The  latter  of  these  was 
'made  the  capital  of  a  new  kingdom,  which  soon  compre- 
hended the  whole  of  Palestine.  Most  of  Asia  Minor  was 
also  rescued  from  the  power  of  the  Turks,  and  again  an- 
nexed to  the  Greek  Empire. 

18.  In  the  fourth  of  these  expeditions,  during  the  reign 
of  a  usurping  emperor  at  Constantinople,  the  Crusaders 
(French  and  Venetians)  were  induced  by  the  son  of  the  law- 
ful emperor  to  abandon  the  proper  object  of  the  expedition 
and  attack  Constantinople,  with  the  view  to  restore  the  union 
of  the  Roman  and  Greek  churches,  which  had  separated  on 
account  of  a  diflference  in  doctrine.    The  city  was  accord- 

•  8e€  Note  6,  end  of  the  aecUon. 

f  An  anciant  citv  of  Phryna,  in  Asia  Minor.    The  Kingdom  of  Roum  (C  «.  of  the  Bomane) 
was  afterward  called  the  Kingdom  of  Iconium.    t  Bee  Note  6,  end  of  the  tketion. 

15.  By  whom  wa?  Jernsalem  taken  in  1076?     What  led  to  th(>  CniMuies* 
Uliat  was  done  in  the  first  Crasade  ? 

1 6.  What  led  to  the  taking  of  Oonttantinople  by  the  Oraaadera  ? 
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inglj  besieged  with  all  iheir  £01*068,  and,  by  means  of  the 
powerfdl  fleet  of  the  Venetians,  was  taken ;  and  the  lawful 
emperor  was  restored  to  the  throne.  He  being,  however,  the 
next  year,  by  an  insurrecHon  of  the  inhabitants,  deprived 
of  his  throne  and  put  to  death,  the  Crusaders  again  besieged 
the  city,  and  took  it  by  storm  (1204). 

17.  Most  of  the  dominions  of  the  empire  were  then  di- 
vided between  the  French  and  Venetians,  who  appointed 
Baldtoifiy  Count  of  Flanders,  emperor.  He  and  his  suc- 
cessors, called  the  Latin  EmperorSy  continued  to  occupy  the 
throne  till  1261,  when  the  Greeks,  who  in  the  meanwhile 
had  held  Nice  as  their  capital,  again  obtained  possession  of 
Constantinople,  under  their  emperor  PaUm-oVo-gtis.  This 
emperor  expelled  the  Latins  from  the  city;  but  some  few 
Latin  principalities  continued  to  exist  within  the  limits  of 
the  Empire  until  its  final  destruction. 

18.  Meanwhile  another  tremendous  revolution  had  taken 
place  in  western  Asia,  occasioned  by  an  incursion  of  the 
MordgoUy  a  Tartar  race  who,  in  the  beginning  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  under  the  renowned  chieJ  Jen*gJiis  Khan, 
subdued  a  large  part  of  China,  overturned  the  flourishing 
kingdom  of  Khorrasm  (now  Khiva),  and  conquered  the 
greater  part  of  Persia.  Populous  territories,  abounding  in 
the  noblest  works  of  mankind,  were  made  entirely  desolate, 
so  that  the  peaceful  industry  of  centuries  has  been  scarcely 
suflScient  to  repair  the  ravages  of  a  few  years.  After  the 
death  of  Jenghis  (1227),  the  Mongols  passed  into  Syria  and 
Asia  Minor,  pillaged  Aleppo  and  Damascus,  and  destroyed 
the  kingdom  of  Boum,  or  Iconium,  the  last  Seljuk  sultan 
seeking  a  refage  among  the  Greeks  of  Constantinople  (1272). 
The  Mongols  subsequently  carried  their  victorious  arms 
into  Europe,  and  devastated  or  conquered  many  of  its  most 
fertile  and  populous  countries. 

1 7.  How  were  the  dominions  of  the  empire  divided  by  the  Cmsadere  f    When 
did  the  Greeks  regain  Constantinople  f  What  is  said  of  the  Latins  r 

1 8.  Give  a  sketch  of  the  conquest  of  the  Mongols  nnder  Jenghis  Khan.    Wh«o 
did  the  Se^uk  kingdom  of  leoninm  end  f    What  is  ftirther  said  of  the  Mongolst 
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19.  Soon  after  these  eyents,  and  while  the  descendanta 
of  Palseologus  still  continued  a  feeble  administration  at 
Constantinople^  there  arose  a  power  which  was  destined  to 
canse  the  final  destruction  of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  and 
establish  upon  its  ruins  one  which  should  rival  it  in  extent^ 
and  far  surpass  it  in  the  splendor  of  its  conquests.  This 
was  the  Ottoman  Turks,  so  called  from  their  founder 
Oth'man,  Ottoman,  or  Oa'man,  who  in  1299  invaded  Asia 
Minor,  and  in  a  few  years  succeeded  in  establishing  there  a 
kingdom,  the  capital  of  which  he  fixed  at  Pru'sa,  in  Bithy- 
nia.  This  kingdom  soon  became  one  of  the  most  flourish- 
ing states  of  the  East 

20.  The  remaining  history  of  the  Greek  Empire,  during 
a  century  and  a  half,  is  but  the  narrative  of  its  contests 
with  the  Ottomans,  who  successively  wrested  from  it  the 
fairest  portions  of  its  dominions.  In  the  middle  of  the 
14th  century  (1360),  Awlvr-rafh,  one  of  the  successors  of 
Othman,  captured  Adrianople,  and  made  it  his  capital. 
He  afterward  subdued  Thrace  and  Macedon,  but  fell  at 
GoS'So'va,  in  Servia,  where,  however,  he  defeated  an  im- 
mense army  of  Christians,  amounting,  it  is  said,  to  500,000 
men  (1390).  His  successor,  Bafa-zet,  continued  the  tide  of 
conquest ;  and  for  ten  years  besieged  Constantinople,  but 
was  called  away  to  defend  his  dominions  against  the  cele- 
brated chieftain  Ti'mour,  or  Tam^er-hney  by  whom  he  was 
afterward  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  (1402). 

21.  This  delayed  the  fall  of  the  Greek  Empire  for  some 
years ;  but  Timour's  empire  being  dismembered,  the  Turks 
resumed  their  encroachments,  and  finally,  under  Mo-ham'- 
med  IL,  after  a  siege  of  fifty-three  days,  took  Constanti- 
nople by  storm  (May  29, 1453).    Constantine  {Paloeologus), 

19.  What  power  arose  a  fhort  time  after  tM»  ?  Who  was  the  ibnnder  of  the 
ottomans  f    What  kingdom  was  established  by  him  ? 

30.  What  is  said  of  the  remaining  history  of  the  Greek  Empire?  What  cop- 
)aeBt8  were  made  by  Amorath  ?  Where  did  he  defeat  the  Chrisoans  ?  By  whon: 
was  he  defeated. 

SI.  ^y  whom  and  when  was  Constantinople  taken?  What  events  followed  < 
Wbat  is  said  of  the  history  of  the  Byriintine  emperors  ? 
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its  last  emperor,  fell  in  the  battle,  and  the  inhabitants 
were  either  massacred,  or  carried  into  slavery.  This  event 
was  soon  followed  by  the  subjugation  of  all  the  remaining 
dominions  of  the  empire,  which  thus,  after  an  existence 
of  1058  years,  was  brought  to  an  end.  The  minute  history 
of  the  dynasties  and  emperors  which  followed  each  other 
during  this  long  period,  presents  probably  the  most  shock- 
ing and  disgraceful  narrative  of  imbecility,  wickedness,  and 
crime,  contained  in  any  part  of  the  annals  of  the  world. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  RECAPITULATION. 

A  D. 

396.  Foundation  of  the  Eastern  Empire  under  Arcadius. 
408.  Accession  of  Theodosius  IL 
441.  Invasion  of  Attila. 

493.  Invasion  of  Italy  by  the  Ostrogoths,  under  Theodoric. 
627.  Accession  of  Justinian. 
584.  Conquest  of  the  Vandals  by  Belisarius. 
539.  Conquest  of  the  Goths  in  Italy  by  Belisarius. 
562.  Defeat  of  the  Goths  in  Italy  by  Narses.    Totila  slain. 
564  Death  of  Belisarius. 

565.  Death  of  Justinian.    Recall  of  Narses  from  Italy. 
668.  Invasion  of  Italy  by  the  Lombards. 
622.  Defeat  of  the  Peraians  by  the  Emperor  Heraclius. 
638.  Conquest  of  Syria  by  the  Saracens. 
640.  Alexandria  taken  by  the  Saracens. 
651.  Conquest  of  Persia  by  the  Saracens. 
680.  Foundation  of  the  Kingdom  of  Bulgaria. 
865.  Constantinople  attacked  by  the  Russians. 
1055.  Conquest  of  Persia  by  the  Seljuk  Turks. 

1075.  Foundation  of  the  Kingdom  of  Roum  or  Iconium. 

1076.  Jerusalem  taken  by  the  Seljuks. 

1097.  Nice,  the  capital  of  Roum,  taken  by  the  Crusaders. 

1204  Constantinople  taken  by  the  Crusaders.   Accession  of  the  Latin 

emperors.   Baldwin. 
1261.  Constantinople  retaken  by  the  Greeks.    Palssologus  emperor. 
1272.  Kingdom  of  Iconium  destroyed  by  the  Mongols. 
1299.  Invasion  of  Asia  Minor  by  the  Ottoman  Turks. 
1360.  Capture  of  Adrianople  by  the  Ottomans,  under  Amnrath 
1463.  OonHarUinople  taken, — ^End  of  the  Oreek  Bmpire. 
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REVIEW  QUESTIONS. 

PAei 

1.  Give  an  acconnt  of  the  reign  of  Arcadins 181 

Sk  What  important  events  occnrred  dnring  the  reign  of  Thaodoslns  I L  f . .  ISi 

a.  State  the  great  events  of  Jnstinian'B  reign 189-188-184 

4.  Qive  an  accoant  of  Beheariiu 188-188 

ft.  What  victorieB  were  gained  by  Narees  f 188 

C  Who  were  the  BnlgarianB  and  Slavoniane  ? 188-186 

7.  Give  an  account  of  the  Ostrogoths  ander  Theodoric  and  Totila 183-188 

8.  Who  were  the  Lombards,  and  what  moiiarchy  did  they  foond  f 184 

9.  Who  were  the  Avars,  and  what  led  to  their  invasion  of  the  empire  ?. . .  188-184 

10.  For  what  events  is  the  reign  of  Heraclias  memorable  f 184-186 

11.  Daring  whose  reign  did  the  Saracenifi  begin  th^Ir  conqaests  ? 185 

li.  When  and  by  whom  wan  Ckintitantinoplo  attacked  ? 13&-186-137-139 

13.  What  was  the  Greek  lire,  and  how  was  it  ased  ? 135 

14.  Qive  an  account  of  the  Se^ak  Turks  and  their  conquests 13&  187-138 

15.  Relate  the  history  of  the  ki'ngdom  of  Roum 187-138 

M»  What  led  to  the  Crusades? 187 

17  How  did  the  Latin  emperors  acquire  the  throne  of  Constantinople,  and 

how  long  did  they  retain  it  ? 187 

Id  Who  was  JenghiB  Khan,  and  what  conquests  did  he  make  ? 188 

19.  What  fhrther  conquests  were  made  by  the  Mongols  after  the  death  of 

JenghisKhan? 188 

90.  Who  were  the  Ottomans,  and  why  were  they  so  called  f 189 

51.  During  what  periods  did  they  attack  the  empire  ? 189 

52.  What  conquests  were  made  by  Amurath  ? 139 

Ji3.  Give  an  acconnt  of  the  battle  of  Cossova 139 

24.  Give  an  account  of  Timour,  or  Tamerlane 189 

25.  When  and  by  whom  was  Constantinople  finally  taken  ? 189-140 

26.  What  was  the  &te  of  the  inhabitants  ? 140 

27.  Who  was  the  last  of  the  Greek  emperors  ? 140 

28.  How  long  had  the  Byzantine  Empire  lasted  f. . .  < 140 

29.  What  is  the  general  character  of  the  internal  history  of  this  empire  ?. .  140 

80.  After  whom  was  Constantinople  named  ? 122 

81.  Who  was  Chrysostom,  and  during  whose  reign  did  he  live  ? 181 

32.  When  and  by  whom  was  the  Alexandrian  library  burnt  ? (note)  135 

53.  Give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Bulgaria 186 

84.  What  is  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  the  Eastern  Empire  f 140 

85.  Mention  three  important  events  in  the  history  of  this  empire,  that 

occurred  during  the  fifth  century 140 

86.  Mention  seven  important  events  of  the  sixth  century 140 

87.  Mention  five  of  the  seventh  century 140 

88.  What  important  event  occurred  during  the  ninth  century  ? 140 

89.  Mention  four  important  events  of  the  eleventh  century 140 

40.  Mention  four  of  the  thirteenth  century 140 

41.  What  is  the  date  of  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Ottomans  f. . .  140 

42.  When  did  Justinian's  reign  commence,  and  what  was  its  duration  ?. . .  140 

48.  When  was  Jerusalem  taken  by  the  Selljuks  ? 140 

14  What  was  the  origin  of  the  Ihmons  iron  crown  of  the  Lombards  f 184 


NOTES. 


!•  Tlie  Airara  (p.  188,  H  7).—*'  In  the  Slst  yesr  of  the  reign  of  Justinian,  an 
ambaasy  of  the  Avars  appeared  at  Constantinople.  This  i>eople,  who  were  Tartars, 
taid  belonged,  like  the  Huns,  to  the  Turkish  stock,  had  then  arrived  at  the  foot  of 
Mouut  Caucasus,  flying  before  the  TurkSt  whose  name  now  appears  for  the  first 
time  in  history.  The  Avar  ambassadors  professed  their  willingness  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  service  of  the  emperor,  and  destroy  all  the  enemies  who  dis- 
turbed his  repose;  but  they  claimed,  as  the  prioe  of  their  alliance  and  the  reward 
of  their  valor,  precious  gifts,  annual  subsidies,  and  frxiitftil  possessions.  Justinian 
was  now  above  seventy-five  years ;  his  mind,  as  well  as  his  body,  was  feeble  and 
languid;  and  the  conqueror  of  AiVica  and  Italy,  careless  of  the  permanent  interest 
ol  bis  people,  aspired  only  to  end  his  days  in  the  bosom  of  inglorious  peace.  In 
a  studied  oration,  he  imparted  to  the  Senate  his  resolution  to  dissemble  the  in- 
sult and  to  purchase  the  friendship  of  the  Avars;  snd  the  whole  Senate,  like  the 
mandarins  of  China,  applauded  the  incomparable  "^sdom  and  foresight  of  their 
sovereign.'* — GHbbon, — Decline  and  Fail  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

2.  Damaecns  (p.  135,  IT  10).—**  This  renowned  and  beautiful  dity,  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  magnificeut  of  the  East,  and  reputed  to  be  the  oldest  in  the  world, 
stood  in  a  plain  of  wonderful  richness  and  fertility,  covered  with  groves  and 
gardens,  and  bounded  by  an  amphitheater  of  hills,  the  skirts  of  Mount  Lebanon. 
A  river,  called  by  the  ancients  Chrysorrhea,  or  the  stream  of  gold,  flows  through  this 
plain,  feeding  the  canals  and  water-courses  of  its  gardens,  and  the  fountains  of  the 
city.  The  commerce  of  the  place  bespoke  the  luxuriance  of  the  soil ;  dealing  in 
wines,  silks,  wool,  prunes,  raisins,  figs  of  unrivaled  flavor,  sweet-scented  waters 
and  perflimes.  The  fields  were  covered  with  odoriferous  flowers,  and  the  rose  of, 
Damascus  has  become  fitmous  throughout  the  world.  This  is  one  of  the  few,  the 
very  few,  cities  famous  in  ancient  times,  which  still  retain  a  trace  of  ancient  de- 
lights. 'The  citron,' says  a  recent  traveler,  *  perfumes  the  air  for  many  miles 
round  the  city;  and  the  fig-trees  are  of  vast  size.  The  pomegranate  and  orange 
grow  in  thickets.  There  is  the  trickling  of  water  on  every  hand.  Wherever 
you  go  there  is  a  trolling  brook,  or  a  full  and  silent  stream  beside  the  track;  and 
you  have  frequently  to  cross  from  one  vivid  green  meadow  to  another  by  fording, 
or  by  little  bridges.  These  streams  are  all  from  the  river  beloved  by  Naaman  of 
old.  He  might  well  ask  whether  the  Jordan  was  better  than  Pharpar  and  Abana, 
the  rivers  of  Damascus.'  In  this  city,  too,  were  invented  those  silken  stuffs  called 
damask  ftom  the  place  of  their  origin,  and  those  swords  and  acimetars  proverbial 
for  their  matchless  temper." — Irving. — Mahomet  and  hit  Successorg. 

3.  DestrncUon  of  tlie  Alexandrian  lilbrary  (p.  185,11 10).— *'In 
an  evil  hour,  John  the  Grammarian,  being  encouraged  by  the  favor  shown  him  by 
the  Arab  general,  revealed  to  liim  a  treasure  hitherto  unnoticed,  or  rather  unval- 
ued by  the  Moslem  conquerors.  This  was  a  vast  collection  of  books  or  manu- 
scripts, since  renowned  in  history  as  the  Alexandrian  Library.  Perceiving  that  in 
taking  account  of  everything  valuable  in  the  city,  and  sealing  up  all  its  treasures, 
Amru  had  taken  no  notice  of  the  books,  John  solicited  that  they  might  be  given 
to  him.  Unfortunately,  the  learned  zeal  of  the  grammarian  gave  a  consequenoe 
to  the  books  in  the  eyes  of  Amru,  and  made  him  scrupulous  of  giving  them  away 
without  permission  of  the  Caliph.  He  forthwith  wrote  to  Omar,  stating  the 
merits  of  John,  uid  requesting  to  know  whether  the  books  might  be  given  to  him. 
The  reply  of  Omar  was  laconic,  but  fatal:    '  The  contents  of  those  books/  said  he^ 


*  are  In  oontormity  with  the  Koran,  or  fhey  are  not.  If  they  are.  the  Koran  la 
anfflcient  without  them ;  if  they  are  not,  they  are  pernicioua.  Let  them,  there- 
fore, be  destroyed/  Amru,  it  ia  said,  obeyed  the  order  punctually.  The  booka 
and  manuacripta  were  distributed  aa  ftiel  among  the  five  thousand  hatha  of  the 
city  ;  but  so  numerous  were  they  that  it  took  alz  months  to  consume  them."— 
Jrving, — Mahomet  and  hit  Stteeestors. 

4.  Barly  History  of  tike  Russians  (p.  186,  IT  13).—"  It  is  impossible 
for  the  historian  to  derive  the  Russians  from  any  race  of  the  continent  of  Asia. 
Whatever  may  have  taken  place  in  the  period  to  which  their  annals  do  not  ascend, 
and  respecting  which  no  clear  allusions  are  to  be  found  in  foreign  historians,  to  ua 
they  appear  in  the  light  of  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  provinces  which  now  con- 
atitute  the  center  of  the  empire.  From  the  first  they  present  themselves  with  a 
language  and  character  of  their  own;  they  have  no  community  with  the  Tartars, 
or  with  the  Goths;  they  were  distinct  from  the  Huns,  though  they  may  have 
served  under  the  banners  of  Attila,  in  the  time  of  his  glory,  and  may  afterwards 
have  received  among  themaelves  the  fragments  of  a  nation  whose  season  of  power 
had  been  so  short  and  yet  so  destructive.  *  «  *  Xhe  Russian,  there- 
fore, ia,  ot  all  the  present  Eurox)ean  peoples,  the  one  which  may  lay  the  best 
grounded  claims  to  antiquity  of  residence  in  its  present  abodes.  In  the  darkness 
of  ancient  centuries,  extended  over  vast  plains,  into  which  the  geniu9  of  Greece 
and  the  arms  of  Rome  never  penetrated,  this  people  were  slowly  ripening  to  na- 
tionality during  the  agea  of  classic  splendor,  when  Solon  gave  laws  to  the  Athenl- 
ana,  and  Rome  strove  alter  prlnclplea  of  public  justice  and  Woerty."— Bancroft. 

5.  Tlie  Seljnks  (p.  187,  f  U).— ''The  Seljuks  were  a  tribe  of  Turcomans, 
followers  and  subjects  of  their  great  chief  Seljuk,  who  first  became  distinguished 
in  history  by  the  conquests  of  the  Sultan  Mahmoud,  who  was  succeeded  by  Alp 
Arslan  {The  Li6n),  under  whom  the  Emperor  Romanus  was  defeated  and  taken 
primmer.  During  the  negotiations  for  his  release,  Alp  Arslan  asked  him  what 
treatment  he  expected  to  receive,  and  the  calm  indifference  of  the  emperor  displays 
the  freedom  of  his  mind.  *  If  you  are  cruel,'  said  he,  <you  will  take  my  life;  If  you 
Uaten  to  pride,  you  will  drag  me  at  your  chariot-wheels ;  if  you  consult  your  interest, 
yon  wiU  accept  a  ransom,  and  restore  me  to  my  country.'  'And  what,'  continued 
the  Sultan,  *■  would  have  been  your  behavior,  had  fortune  smiled  on  your  arms  f ' 
The  reply  of  the  Greek  betrays  a  sentiment  which  prudence,  and  even  gratitude, 
ahould  have  taught  him  to  suppress.  *Had  I  vanquished,'  he  fiercely  said,  *I 
would  have  inflicted  on  thy  body  many  a  stripe.'  The  Turkish  conqueror  smiled 
at  the  insolence  of  his  captive;  observed  that  the  Christian  law  Inculcated  forgive- 
ness of  injuries;  and  nobly  declared  that  he  would  not  Imitate  an  example  which 
he  condemned.  After  mature  deliberation.  Alp  Arslan  dictated  the  terms  of 
liberty  and  peace, — a  ransom  of  a  million,  an  annuiJ  tribute  of  three  hundred  and 
■ixty  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  the  marriage  of  the  royal  children,  and  the  deliv- 
erance of  all  the  Moslems  who  were  in  the  power  of  the  Greeks."— (?t&&on. 

6.  Taking  of  Jernsalem  by  tlie  Crusaders  (p.  137,  IT  15).—"  Daily, 
ft>r  eight  days,  and  barefuoted,  the  crusaders  had  walked  in  procession  round  Jerusa- 
lem; which  done,  a  general  assault  was  made  by  the  whole  army,  Godfrey's  tower 
rolled  to  the  walls,  and  on  Friday,  the  16th  of  July,  1099,  at  throe  o'clock,  on  the 
very  day,  and  the  very  hour  of  the  Passion, 'Godfrey  of  Bouillon  descended  from 
hia  tower  on  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  The  city  was  taken,  and  a  feartul  massacre 
followed;  for  the  cruaaders,  in  their  blind  fury,  not  taking  into  account  the  dis- 
tance of  time,  believed  that  in  each  infidel  they  slew  In  Jerusalem,  they  put  to 
death  one  of  the  executioners  of  Jesua  Christ."— ifie^IdL—fliwtory  o/  I^ance. 


Hi  tasi  l>AltJi  AC^fis. 


section  ii. 
The  Dabk  Ages, 

Mixtending  fiom  the  liwasian  of  Oend  hy  the  Franks  to  the  End  of  the 

Saracen  ETnpvre  (a  d.  1258). 

1.  The  history  of  the  Dark  Ages,  so  called  from  the 
universal  ignorance  and  superstition  that  prevailed  during 
that  period,  is  the  history  of  the  various  warlike  and  bar- 
barous nations  that,  migrating  from  the  north  and  east, 
overwhelmed  the  Eoman  Empire,  and,  occupying  the  dif- 
ferent districts  of  Europe,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  present 
nations  found  in  those  countries.  Most  of  these  barbarous 
tribes  have  already  been  referred  to  and  briefly  described  in 
connection  with  the  history  of  the  two  divisions  of  the 
Eoman  Empire;  but  in  this  section  there  is  presented  a 
more  specific  accoiint  of  those  whose  influence  was  espe- 
cially powerful  and  wide-spread,  and  whose  more  durable 
institutions  have  affected  the  character  and  condition  of 
the  modem  world.  These  are,  the  FranhSy  the  Saxons^  the 
Saracens,  and  the  Normans. 

The  Pranks. 

2.  The  Franks,*  or  Freemen,  were  a  confederation  of 
German  tribes  living  in  the  country  near  the  lower  part 

*  See  Note  1,  end  of  tfte  Section. 


Map  Qubstionb.— (See  Progressive  Map,  No.  6.)  How  ftir  did  the  empire  of 
Charlemagne  extend  from  east  to  west  ?  What  river  was  its  eastern  boundaiy  ? 
How  ftir  Old  it  extend  toward  the  souths— Am.  To  Qaeta,  in  Italy.  How  for  did 
it  extend  toward  the  north  l—Ans.  To  the  Baltic  Sea.  What  state  occupied  the 
southeastern  part  of  France  ?  The  southwestern  part  ?  What  monarchy  occupied 
both  sides  of  the  Lower  Danube  ?  What  people  d!welt  in  the  districts  of  the  Upper 
Danube  ?  What  people  occupied  both  banks  of  the  Oder  ?  What  race  lived  in  the 
regions  near  the  Elbe  and  Rhine  ?  What  monarchy  occupied  nearly  all  Spain  ?  To 
what  part  of  Spain  had  the  Visigoths  retired  ?  What  kingdom  existed  in  the  north- 
em  part  of  Africa  ?    What  was  its  capital  ?    Where  was  the  Caliphate  of  Bagdad  f 

1.  What  is  said  of  the  history  of  the  Dark  Ages?  Why  are  they  so  called? 
Which  were  the  most  important  of  the  barbaric  nations  ? 

a.  Who  were  the  Franks  ?  When  did  Clovis  invade  Ganl ?  Who  was  her  What 
were  his  other  chief  conquests  and  victories  ?    Where  was  Burgundy  ? 
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of  the  Rhine^  who  in  the  third  century  sncoessfdlly  opposed 
the  Bomans^  committing  great  deyastations  thronghont  Gaul 
and  Spain.  In  the  fifth  century  (a.  d.  486),  Clo'viSy  chief 
of  a  tribe  known  as  the  Sa'lian  Franks^  invaded  Gaul,  and 
haying  victoriously  overrun  the  greater  part  of  it,  founded 
therein  a  new  monarchy,  the  capital  of  which  he  fixed  at 
Lu^te'tia,  or  Paris.*  He  chose  for  his  queen  do-til'day  a 
Christian  princess,  and  niece  of  the  king  of  Burgundy,  a 
country  situated  east  of  the  Shone ;  and  through  her  in- 
fluence he  embraced  Christianity.  He  gained  several  great 
victories  over  the  Al-le-^man'm — ^a  powerful  confederation  of 
German  tribes — and  defeated  the  Burguodians  and  the 
Visigoths,  the  latter  of  whom  were  deprived  of  nearly  all 
their  possessions  in  GauL    [See  Note  2,  end  of  Section.'] 

S.  After  the  death  of  Glovis  (511),  his  extensive  domin- 
ions were  divided  among  his  sons,  and  thus  were  formed 
thrcQ  kingdoms :  1.  Aus-tra'sia,  east  of  the  Bhine ;  2.  Neus'- 
tria,  north  of  the  Loire;  and  3.  Aquitaim  {dk'we-tain), 
between  the  Loire  (Iwar)  and  the  Pyrenees.^ These  were 
afterward  united  under  a  single  monarch,  and  increased  by 
the  annexation  of  Burgundy,  which  was  obtained  by  con- 
quest. Thus  the  monarchy  of  the  Franks  became  more 
powerful  and  extensive  than  any  other  formed  by  the  Bar- 
barians, and  was  the  only  one  that  was  durable.  In  the  his- 
tory of  France,  Clovis  and  his  descendants  are  called  the 
Mer-O'Vin'gi-^nSy  from  Mer-o-vce'uSy  one  of  their  ancestors. 
This  dynasty  lasted  a  little  more  than  250  years  (486-752). 

4.  The  immediate  successors  of  Clovis  were  noted  for 
their  constant  dissensions,  their  vices,  and  the  dreadful 
crimes  which  they  perpetrated  to  obtain  possession  of  each 
otheip's  dominions.    Some  were  great  warriors,  like  Clovis 

*  JMflMa  WM  the  name  glyen  by  th«  Romans  to  the  collection  of  hnta  built  of  mad  (lutomX 
and  inhabited  by  a  Gallic  tribe  called  the  Parivit,  from  whom  It  waa  afterward  called  PaHa, 

8.  How  were  the  dominions  of  Clovie  divided  at  his  death  *  What  is  said  of  the 
monarchy  of  the  Franks  f  Who  were  the  Merovingians  ?  How  long  did  the  dy- 
nasty last  f 

4.  What  is  said  of  the  successors  of  dovis  ?  Who  were  the  "  Mayors  of  th* 
PaUaee  f"    When  did  Pepin  d'Heristal  role  ? 
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himself;  but  for  more  than  a  century  previous  to  the  termi- 
nation of  the  dynasty,  they  were  but  nominally  kings  [called 
FainiarUs  (fa-na-ong) — Do-nothings],  all  the  royal  power 
being  exercised  by  the  great  ministers,  styled  Mayors  of  the 
Palace.  This  high  office  was  made  hereditary  by  Fep'in 
d^Her-is-taVy  who  held  it  from  687  to  714. 

5.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  famous  Charles  Mar-tef  (the 
Hammer),  who,  when  the  Saracens,  after  completing  the 
conquest  of  Spain,  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  threatening  not 
only  the  subjugation  of  France  but  of  all  Europe,  met 
them  near  Tours  {toor),  and  inflicted  upon  them  so  seyere 
a  defeat,  that  they  were  completely  checked  in  their  long 
tide  of  conquests  (732). 

6.  Pepin  the  Short,*  the  successor  of  Oharles  Martel, 
haying  rendered  important  aid  in  repeUing  the  Lombards 
from  Bome,  was,  by  the  authority  of  Pope  Zach'ary,  placed 
upon  the  throne  of  the  Franks,  and  the  weak  Ghil'de-ric, 
the  last  of  the  Meroyingians,  was  formally  deposed  (752), 
Thus  commenced  the  Garlovingian  dynasty.  This  period 
is  also  noted  for  the  termination  of  the  rule  of  the  Eastern 
emperors  in  Italy,  and  the  commencement  of  the  temporal 
dominion  of  the  Boman  Pontiff,  whose  goyemment  of  the 
territories  previously  included  within  the  Exarchate  of  Ba- 
yenna,  was  acknowledged  and  sustained  by  Pepin. 

7.  At  the  death  of  Pepin  (768),  his  two  sons  Gar^h-man 
and  Gharles  succeeded,  but  the  former  dying,  Charles 
[afterward  known  as  Charlemagne  {shar'h-mahn) — Charles 
the  Great]  became  the  sole  monarch  of  the  Franks,  and 
the  ruler  oyer  not  only  France,  but  a  large  part  of  Ger- 
many. He  made  war  upon  the  Lombards  in  Italy,  and 
haying  taken  Payia,  their  capital  (774),  put  an  end  to  this 

*  So  called  from  his  very  low  sUinre,  being  it  la  said  ouly  four  and  a  half  feet  high;  while  hit 
»>n  Charlemagne  was  seven  feet  in  height. 


5 .  B7  whom  was  he  encceeded  f    What  great  victory  did  Charles  Martel  gain  f 
6   Sow  did  Pepin  the  Short  become  king?     What  aynasty  was  commenced  by 

him  f    For  what  ie  this  period  noted  ? 
7.  Who  sacceeded  Pepin?    What  were  the  chief  conqoeata  of  Cbat'emagiie? 

^  hat  did  the  battle  of  Ronceyalles  give  rise  to  ? 
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monarchy,  which  had  lasted  about  two  centuries.  He  also, 
after  several  years  of  severe  war,  reduced  the  Saxons  on  the 
lower  Weser  (we^zer),  and  invading  Spain,  which  was  then  in 
possession  of  the  Saracens,  conquered  all  that  part  lying 
north  of  the  E'bro  (778).  On  his  return  through  the 
Pyrenees,  the  rearguard  of  his  army  was  surprised  at 
Ron-ces-vaFles  and  defeated,  its  brave  commander  Ro'landy 
the  favorite  nephew  of  Charlemagne,  being  slain.  This 
battle  gave  rise  to  many  romantic  stories,  and  formed  the 
subject  of  the  most  popular  epic  poem  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
the  famous  "  Song  of  Roland.^' 

8.  Charlemagne  also  gained  some  victories  over  the 
Avars,  in  Pannonia,  and  other  eastern  races ;  and  in  800, 
while  on  a  visit  to  Italy,  the  Pope  (Leo  III.)  crowned  him 
Emperor  of  the  Romans,  thus  reviving  the  Empire  of  the 
West,  the  capital  of  which  Charlemagne  fixed  at  Aix  la 
OhapdU  {dices  lah  sha-pel').  This  monarch  was  not  only 
distinguished  for  his  military  talents,  but  was  passionately 
fond  of  learning,  receiving  instruction  from  AVcuiUy  a  Saxon, 
who  was  the  most  accomplished  scholar  of  the  age.  He 
also  showed  the  greatness  as  well  as  beneficence  of  his  char- 
acter by  the  many  useful  enterprises  which  he  planned  for 
the  benefit  of  his  people,  and  by  his  efforts  to  dispel  the  ig- 
norance which  universally  prevailed.  His  death  occurred 
in  814.    [See  Note  3,  end  of  the  Section.] 

9.  His  son  and  successor,  Louis  le  Deb-onrnairef  {the 
Easy)  was  of  too  mild  and  un warlike  a  disposition  to  reign 
over  an  empire  so  extensive,  and  composed  of  such  hetero- 
genous parts ;  and  his  own  sons  formed  conspiracies  against 
hinL  After  his  death,  in  840,  three  divisions  were  formed, 
one  for  each  of  his  sons ;  but  they  soon  quarrelled,  and  the 
great  battle  of  Fon-te-^ailW  was  fought  (841),  in  which,  it 

8.  What  other  ylctorieg  were  gained  by  Charlemagne  ?  What  title  did  the  Pope 
confer  on  him  r    What  1b  said  oihls  character  f    Who  was  Alcain  f 

9.  Who  succeeded  Charlemagne  f  What  was  the  character  of  Loals  ?  What 
occurred  after  his  death  ?  What  was  the  result  of  the  battle  of  Fontenadlle  t  H'tw 
was  the  empire  divided  in  848  ? 
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i3  said,  so  many  of  the  brayest  generals  and  soldiers  of  th« 
empire  fell,  that  it  was  afberward  impossible  to  repel  the 
incnrsions  of  the  Normans,  who  about  this  time  oonunenced 
their  piratical  attacks.  Two  years  after  this  battle  (SiS),  a 
treaty  was  made  by  the  contending  parties,  according  to 
which  a  new  distribution  of  the  imperial  dominions  was 
made  among  the  three  sons; — Louis  receiving  Germany; 
Charles,  France;  and  Lothaire,  Italy. 

10.  Charles  the  Fat,  a  son  of  Louis,  obtained  possession  of 
the  whole  in  884 ;  but  three  years  afterward  it  was  finally 
separated,  Germany  alone  retaining  the  imperial  title  and 
dignity.  The  other  divisions  were  France,  Italy,  and  Bur- 
gundy or  Aries  (arl),*  this  latter  kingdom  having  regained 
its  independence  during  the  weak  reigns  of  some  of  the  pie- 
ceding  Oarlovingian  princes. 

11.  The  Normans. — These  were  a  bold  and  enterpris- 
ing race  from  Norway  and  Denmark,  and  were  sometimes 
called  Norsemen  or  Northmen.  They  commenced  their 
ravages  during  the  reign  of  Charlemagne;  but  under  his 
successors,  taking  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  the  govern- 
ment,  they  saUed  up  the  navigable  rivers,  pillaged  and 
burnt  the  great  towns,  and  retired  dragging  away  many  of 
the  inhabitants  with  them.  During  the  reign  of  an  im- 
becile  king,  named  Charles  the  Simple,  they  ascended  the 
Seine  (sane),  and  besieged  Paris ;  whereupon  the  king,  un- 
able to  make  any  resistance,  finally  ceded  to  their  ruler, 
Duke  Rollo,  a  large  district  in  the  north  of  France,  after- 
ward called  Normandy  {912).f  The  same  active  race 
about  the  same  time  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  estab- 
lished colonies  in  the  Faroe  Islands,  Iceland,  and  Green- 
land ;  and  in  the  next  century  are  supposed  to  have  visited 

*  So  named  because  Its  dnkes,  or  rulers,  for  some  time  made  the  city  of  Arl^  their  eapitaL 
^  ae^NoU^  mi  of  Ou  Bedtime 


10.  Who  afterward  ruled  over  the  whole?  What  wag  the  filial  diviBionr 
When  waB  it  made  ? 

1 1 .  Who  wBre  the  K  ormans  f  What  ravages  were  committed  by  them  T  What 
took  place  dnring  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Simple?  What  other  colonieB  were 
•wtabUshed  by  the  Normans  during  this  period  ? 
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the  eastern  shore  of  Nortli  America,  in  the  latitude  of  New 
England. 

12.  Daring  the  reign  of  Louis  V,,  snmamed  Le  Fainiant 
{the  Bo-nothing),  Hugo,  or  Htigh  Cap'et,  the  most  powerful  of 
the  French  vassals,  seized  the  throne,  which,  on  account  of 
the  moderation  and  efficiency  of  his  government,  he  was  al- 
lowed by  the  Church  and  the  nobles  to  retain  He  was 
formally  crowned  in  987,  thus  inaugurating  a  new  line  of 
kings,  named  after  him  the  Cqpetian  Dynasty. 

The  SAxoiq^s  ix  Britain. 

13.  The  Saaxms  were  a  German  race  who,  as  early  as  the 
third  century,  made  their  appearance  in  northern  Ger- 
many; and,  forming  powerful  confederations,  during  the 
reigns  of  Julian  and  Valentinian,  invaded  the  Roman  em- 
pire. At  a  later  period,  probably  in  the  fifth  century,  they 
commenced  their  incursions  into  Gt^ul  and  Britain.  After 
the  abandonment  of  the  latter  province  by  the  Eomans, 
hordes  of  these  barbarous  tribes,  associated  with  An'gles 
and  Jutes  from  Denmark,  rushed  with  irresistible  force 
upon  the  island,  and  completed  the  conquest  of  the  whole, 
except  the  western  portion,  now  called  Wales,  into  which 
the  remnant  of  the  British  population  retired. 

11.  The  story  generally  related  to  account  for  this  revo- 
lution is,  that  the  Britons,  attacked  by  the  Scots  and  Picts 
from  the  north,  and  being  deserted  by  the  Romans,  and 
therefore  unable  to  defend  their  country,  invited  the  Saxons 
to  assist  them  in  repelling  their  enemies.  The  Saxons 
coming  over  (449)  under  two  leaders,  named  Hen'ghist  and 
Hor'sa,  soon  drove  back  the  Scots  and  Picts,  but  finding 
the  country  which  they  had  saved  by  their  valor  pleasant 
and  fertile,  determined  to  conquer  it  for  themselves.  This 
story  is  now  generally  considered  mythical ;  the  evidence 

12.  How  and  when  did  Hngh  the  Qreat  acquire  the  throne  ?  What  new  dynatt) 
was  commenced  bv  him  ? 
J  8.  Who  were  the  Saxons  ?    Describe  their  invasion  of  Britain. 
14.  Oive  the  mythical  history  of  this  event. 
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Which  we  possess  only  showing  that  Britain  was  conquered 

by  the  Angles,  Jutes,  and  Saxons  in  the  fifth  century. 

15.  Thus  were  formed  during  the  fifth  and  sixth  cen- 
turies, by  the  many  inroads  of  these  people,  seyen  kingdoma 
in  different  parts  of  the  island,  named  oollectiyely  the 
Saxon  ffep'tar-chy,  and  consisting  of:  1,  Kent;  2,  Stissex; 
8,  Wessex  ;  4,  JSssex  ;  6,  Northumbria  ;  6,  East  Anglia  ; 
7,  Merda,*  Various  wars  arose  among  these  states,  and 
many  changes  occurred  in  their  respective  territories,  the 
final  result  of  which  was  that  Wessex  absorbed  all  the 
others ;  and  in  827,  its  king  Egbert  became  the  acknowledged 
monarch  of  the  whole  country,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
England  {Engla-land,  i.  e.,  Land  of  the  Angles). 

16.  To  this  period  of  the  Saxon  history  belong  the 
stories  related  of  Ki^ig  Arthur,  a  famous  British  cham- 
pion who  became  renowned  for  his  many  victories  over  the 
Saxon  invaders ;  also  the  partial  conversion  of  the  Saxons 
to  Christianity,  which  was  effected  by  St.  Au-gus-tine'  and 
several  monks,  commissioned  by  Pope  Gregory  the  Great 
to  perform  this  work  (597).  The  barbarous  and  ferocious 
manners  of  the  age,  although  softened,  were  by  no  means 
removed,  by  the  partial  christianization  thus  effected. 

17.  During  the  period  of  the  Heptarchy,  the  Danes  com- 
menced their  inroads  upon  the  Saxons.f  These  were  Norse- 
men who  had  come  from  Norway  to  Denmark,  and  occu- 
pied the  lands  left  uninhabited  by  the  emigration  of  the 
Angles  and  Jutes  to  Britain.  It  is  said  that  these  North- 
men were  induced  to  make  depredations  on  Charlemagne's 
dominions  by  the  Saxon  exiles,  who  had  been  driven  from 
their  homes  in  northern  Germany  by  the  victorious  arms 
of  the  great  Frankish  monarch.  After  several  years  of 
fierce  war,  Charlemagne  succeeded  finally  in  subduing 

•  See  Note  6,  end  of  the  fffiitm.  +  See  Note  «. 


15.  What  kingdome  were  formed  in  Britain  Y     When  and  by  whom  we^e  tUoy 
anited  ?    What  name  was  fi^ven  to  the  kingdom  thus  formed  ? 

1 6.  What  is  related  of  the  period  of  the  Uaxon  conquest  ?    W  lieu  and  how  wert 
the  Saxons  converted  ? 

17.  Who  were  the  Danes?     Why  did  they  invade  Charlemagne'*  dominlona r 
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those  heroic  Germans,  and  taking  possession  of  their  conntry, 
dispersed  them  among  the  surrounding  nations  (804). 

The  Sabagei^s. 

18.  Sar^oH^ens — ^meaning  Eastern  People — ^was  the  name 
given  to  that  fierce  and  active  race,  who,  proceeding  from 
Arabia  in  the  seventh  century,  rapidly  overran  a  consider- 
able part  of  Western  Asia  and  the  whole  of  northern 
Africa,  and  made  a  conquest  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Visi- 
goths in  Spain ;  but  were  stopped  in  their  victorious  career 
by  the  valor  of  the  Pranks,  under  their  renowned  leader, 
Charles  Martel. 

19.  They  were  followers  of  Ma'ho-mety  or  Mo-harn'med^ 
who  was  born  at  Mec'ca,  and  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age 
(611),  pretended  to  have  a  divine  mission,  and  a  new  reve- 
lation from  God.  The  preaching  of  his  doctrines  excited 
great  opposition  at  Mecca;  and  m  622  (July  16),  he  was 
compelled  to  flee  from  the  city  in  order  to  save  his  life. 
This  event,  called  in  Arabic  the  He-gi'ray  is  the  epoch  which 
the  Mohammedans  employ  in  their  chronology. 

20.  His  prophetic  character  being  acknowledged  at  Me-di'- 
na,  in  which  city  he  had  taken  refuge,  his  doctrines  rapidly 
gained  general  credence ;  and,  having  assumed  the  sword  as 
a  means  of  making  converts,  he  was  enabled,  seven  years 
after  his  flight,  to  re-enter  Mecca  in  triumph,  being  sus- 
tained by  a  large  army  which  he  had  collected  from  among 
the  roving  Arabs  by  large  promises  of  plunder  in  .this 
world,  and  everlasting  bliss  in  the  next.  The  whole 
Arabian  nation,  soon  after  the  taking  of  Mecca,  embraced 
his  doctrines,  became  thorough  believers  in  his  sacred  mis- 
sion, and  determined  to  extirpate  all  unbelievers,  or  compel 
them  to  assent  to  the  cardinal  principle  of  his  creed; 
•'  There  is  hut  one  Oody  and  Mohammed  is  his  prophet  "\ 

•  8m  NoU  7,  end  of  the  Section.  t  See  NoU  8. 


1 8.  Who  were  the  Saracene  ? 

19.  Who  was  Mahomet,  and  what  were  the  first  effects  of  his  prea'c:::§f 
When  did  the  Hegira  occur  ? 

SO.  When  did  his  doctrine  gain  credence,  and  irhat  was  the  r««U4t  ? 
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21.  The  impostor  had  not  only  conquered  Arabia,  but 
had  commenced  the  conquest  of  Syria,  when  death  stopped 
him  in  his  successful  career,  at  the  age  of  63  (a.d.  632). 
He  was  succeeded  by  A'bu'be-ker,  styled  the  First  Caliph 
(L  e.  vicar),  who  collected  the  fragmentary  writings  of 
Mohammed,  and  formed  from  them  the  sacred  book  called 
by  his  followers  the  Ko'ran,  He  also  prosecuted  the  con- 
quest of  Syria,  defeated,  by  means  of  his  general,  Ca'led 
(called  the  "Sword  of  God''),  Heraclius,  the  Greek  em- 
peror, and  took  Damascus.  Under  his  successor,  O'mar^ 
Jerusalem  was  taken  (a.  d.  637),  and  all  Syria  subdued; 
Egypt  was  conquered,  and  the  Persians  defeated  in  a  great 
battle,  at  Gorde'siay  on  the  Tigris  River. 

22.  This  caliph,  it  is  said,  during  a  reign  of  ten  years, 
reduced  36,000  cities  and  villages,  demolished  4,000  Chris- 
tian churches,  and  erected  1500  Mohammedan  temples, 
called  mosques.  He  was  succeeded  by  Oth'man,  who  com- 
pleted the  conquest  of  Persia  and  other  eastern  countries, 
extended  his  dominion  in  Africa,  and  published  a  new  edi- 
tion of  the  Koran.  Cyprus  and  Bhodes  were  also  taken,  the 
Saracens  at  the  latter  place  destroying  the  famous  brazen 
GO'los'suSy*  or  stsitue  of  Phce'bus,  the  god  of  the  sun.  The 
murder  of  Othman  made  Ali  (ah'le)  caliph,  considered  the 
bravest  and  most  virtuous  of  the  successors  of  Mohammed 
(a.  d.  655). 

23.  The  reign  of  Ali  is  noted  for  the  schism  which 
occurred  among  these  fierce  zealots,  by  which  the  whole 
Mohammedan  world  became  divided  into  two  parties,  called 
the  Sun'nltes  and  the  Shi'ltes,  the  former  acknowledging 

*  This  celebrated  Btatne  wm  erected  300  B.  o.  It  was  formed  of  metal,  cast  In  separate  piec<^ 
T7as  aboat  100  feet  high,  and  took  twelve  years  to  complete  it.  It  was  thrown  down  by  hi 
earthqaake,  about  sixty  years  after  its  erection,  and  remained  in  ruins  nearly  nine  centuries. 
The  Saracens  caused  it  to  be  broken  up  and  sold. 


SI  >  When  did  Mohammed^e  death  occur,  and  by  whom  was  he  succeeded  ?  Wliat 
was  done  by  Abn-beker  ?  What  conquests  were  made  by  Calcd  ?  What  was 
achieved  nnaer  Omar  t 

23.  How  many  cities,  etc.,  were  taken  under  Omar  ?  By  whom  was  he  sacc«edodf 
Wliat  were  the  chief  eventn  of  Othman^s  reign  ?    Who  was  his  successor  ? 

23.  What  schism  occurred  while  Ali  was  caliph  ?  What  usnn>at1on  took  placf 
ftDd  what  dynasty  was  (bunded  f 
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the  authority  of  all  the  caliphs,  while  the  latter  reject  all 
but  Ali,  whom  they  regard  as  the  equal  of  Mohammed. 
The  Shiites  also  reject  the  8un'nah,  a  book  of  traditions 
concerning  the  prophet,  which  ihe  Sunnites,  or  orthodox 
Mohammedans,  receive  as  sacred.  During  the  reign  of  Ali, 
MO'Orwi'yah  usurped  the  government  of  Syria,  and  by  the 
murder  of  Ali,  became  caliph.  He  was  the  first  of  the 
dynasty  called  the  Om-fni-ya'des,  which  lasted  till  752. 

24.-  Moawiyah  fixed  his  capital  at  Damascus,  and,  by  his 
A-mir-al'Tna  (captain  at  sea ;  hence  our  word  admiral)  and 
his  lieutenant  Ak'bah,  continued  the  conquest  of  northern 
Africa,  founding  south  of  Tunis  the  fia.mous  city  of 
Kairwan  {hlre-wahn ).  It  was  the  army  of  this  caliph  that 
besieged  Constantinople,  and  was  repulsed  by  means  of  the 
Greek  fire,  so  ejficiently  employed  by  its  defenders  (668- 
675).  About  forty  years  afterward  (717)  Constantinople 
was  again  attacked  by  an  army  of  Saracens,  said  to  num- 
ber 120,000  men ;  but,  after  a  siege  of  thirteen  months,  was 
relieved  by  the  Bulgarians,  who  fell  upon  the  Saracens,  and 
defeated  them  with  immense  slaughter. 

25.  Carthage  was  taken  by  the  Saracens  in  698,  and  . 
utterly  destroyed,  after  which  they  encountered  no  opposi- 
tion in  Africa  except  from  the  native  Berber  tribes,  whom 
they  finally  subdued  (709)  and  converted.  From  the  union 
of  the  Arabic  and  Berber  races  sprung  the  Moors,  so  noted  in 
Saracenic  history.  The  conquest  of  Africa  was  immediately 
followed  by  that  of  Spain ;  for  Mu'sa,  the  Saracen  general, 
dispatched  his  lieutenant  Ta'rih  across  the  strait  of  Gib- 
raltar {Gih-el'Tarik — mountain  of  Tarik)  with  an  army, 
which  defeated  Roderick,  the  last  of  the  Visigothic  kings, 
and  thus  destroyed  their  monarchy  in  Spain,  after  an  ex- 
istence of  more  than  two  centuries  (711).*    A  remnant  ol 

"*  It  is  said  that  the  Saraceos  were  invited  into  Spain  by  Cbunl  Jttfian,  a  Qothic  noble,  in  re- 
venge for  an  ii^ury  inflicted  upon  him  by  King  Roderick.     [See  Note  f .] 

24.  What  was  the  capital  nnder  Moawiyah  ?    What  were  the  chief  events  of  his 
rei^  ?    When  was  Constantinople  attacked,  and  how  wan  it  saved  ? 

25.  Wliat  account  is  given  of  the  conquest  ol  Africa?    Of  Spain?     Wliat  be 
came  of  the  Uotbs  ? 
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the  Gothic  nation,  however,  escaped  to  the  highlands 
amons:  the  Asturian  mountains,  where  they  succeeded  in 
mainlining  their  independence  for  many  intnries. 

26.  Crossing  the  Pyrenees,  the  victorious  Saracens  were 
still  pressing  on  in  their  career  of  conquest  when  they  were 
defeated,  in  a  battle  that  lasted  seven  days,  by  the  renowned 
Charles  Martel,  who  by  his  valor  and  skill  probably  rescued 
Europe  from  the  Mohammedan  yoke  (732).  His  grandson 
Charlemagne  more  than  fifty  years  afterward  drove  them 
beyond  the  Ebro,  and  thus  confined  them  to  their  do- 
minions in  Spain.  The  Ommiade  dynasty  of  caliphs  was,  in 
the  middle  of  the  eighth  century  (762),  succeeded  by  the-4  J- 
ias'i'd^y  descendants  of  Ab'bas,  the  uncle  of  Mohammed; 
but  one  of  the  Ommiyades,  escaping  to  Spain,  founded 
an  independent  caliphate  at  Cor'do-va,  which  lasted  250 
years,  and  was  one  of  the  largest  and  most  splendid  centres 
of  commerce,  literature,  and  the  arts  in  the  world. 

27.  Al  Mansur  (man-soor'),  the  second  of  the  Abbasides, 
removed  the  capital  to  the  Tigris,  founding  there  the  city 
of  Bagdad,  which  was  built  out  of  the  ruins  of  Seleucia  and 
Ctesiphon  (762).  The  most  celebrated  of  the  caliphs  of 
Bagdad  was  Ha'rounr-al-Rasch'id  (Aaron  the  Just),  made 
familiar  both  to  young  and  old  by  the  tales  of  the  "  Arabian 
Nights."  During  this  reign  (786-808),  and  several  succeed- 
ing reigns,  literature  and  science,  particularly  astronomy, 
were  carried  to  a  very  high  degree  of  perfection  both  at 
Cordova  and  Bagdad,  while  nearly  all  Europe  was  slum- 
bering in  the  intellectual  night  of  the  dark  ages. 

28.  After  the  reign  of  Haroun  al  Easchid,  the  Saracen 
empire  became  divided  by  the  rebellion  and  usurpation  of 
the  provincial  governors,  so  that,  in  the  beginning  of  the 

26.  What  stopped  the  Saracens  in  their  career  of  conquest?  When  did  the 
Ommiade  dynasty  cease,  and  hy  whom  was  it  succeeded  ?  What  was  established 
at  Cordova  r 

27.  Who  founded  Bagdad?  What  is  said  of  Haroun  al  Raschid  ?  What  pro- 
Ig^ess  was  made  in  literature  and  science  by  the  Saracens  ? 

28.  How  was  the  empire  afterward  divided  ?  How  manv  caliphates  were  there 
In  the  tenth  century  ?  which  was  the  most  distinguished?  How  long  did  tlM 
Patimites  coutinub  in  power  ?    By  whom  were  they  succeeded  at  Cairo  ? 
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10th  oentory^  there  were  no  less  than  seven  caliphates,  all 
of  whom  acknowledged  the  caliph  of  Bagdad  only  as  the 
successor  of  Mohammed,  denying  to  him  any  temporal 
authority  over  their  respective  dominions.  Of  these  inde- 
pendent kingdoms  the  most  distinguished  was  that  of  the 
Faifi-mUes*  in  Africa,  whose  capital  was  Cairo  (KVo),  and 
who  continued  in  power  till  1171,  when  the  last  of  the 
dynasty  was  succeeded  by  the  famous  SaTa-din. 

29.  In  the  eleventh  century  (1055),  Bagdad  was  taken  by 
the  Seljuks ;  but  these  fierce  barbarians,  being  believers  in 
Mohammed,  acknowledged  the  caliphs  of  Bagdad  as  their 
superiors.  The  power,  however,  of  the  latter  had  been 
greatly  diminished;  and  their  dominions  scarcely  extended 
beyond  the  walls  of  the  city.  At  length,  in  1258,  during 
the  reign  of  the  grandson  of  Jenghis  Ehan,  Bagdad  was 
taken  and  sacked  by  the  Mongols ;  and  the  caliphate  ex- 
tinguished, after  it  had  existed  nearly  500  years.  This  is 
generally  regarded  as  the  termination  of  the  Saracen  em- 
pire, although,  centuries  before,  its  various  parts  had  been 
but  nominally  connected. 

The  Feudal  System. 

SO.  The  prevailing  system  by  which,  during  the  period 
from  the  9th  to  the  13th  century,  social  and  political  rela- 
tions, including  particularly  the  rights  of  property,  were 
regulated  in  nearly  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  was  called  the 
Feudal  System,  a  feudal  proprietor  being  a  person  who 
held  his  lands  from  another,  on  condition  of  certain  ser- 
vices which  he,  as  a  vassal,  was  bound  to  perform  for  the 
other,  as  a  suzerain  or  superior. 


*  So  called  because  they  were  believed  to  be  the  descendants  of  JSixtima,  the  dHu^hter  of  Mo- 
bammed. 


89.  3y  whom  was  Bagdad  taken  in  the  ele7eiith  centary  ?     When  and  iu  wha> 
war  did  the  Saracen  empire  terminate  ? 
80.  What  was  the  feudal  aystom  ?    What  was  meant  by  a  feudal  pro|>riotor( 
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SI.  With  the  exception  of  the  duty  of  military  service  to 
their  superiors,  the  vassals  of  a  king  pra6tically  were  invested 
with  sovereign  power  within  their  own  dominions,  having 
vassals  in  various  degrees  beneath  them ;  and  living  in  their 
fortified  castles,  often  by  means  of  pillage,  while  the 
peasantry  were  bound  as  serfs,  or  slaves,  to  the  soiL 

32.  The  feudal  nobles  and  gentlemen  fought  on  horse- 
back, and  were  protected  by  a  close-fitting  armor  of  steel, 
often  ornamented  with  gold  and  silver.  Their  principal 
weapons  of  offence  were  long  lances,  with  which  they  rode 
fiercely  against  each  other;  and  clubs,  maces,  or  swords  for 
hand-to-hand  conflicts  when  their  lances  were  broken,  or 
when  the  combatants  became  unhorsed.  The  common 
soldiers  fought  on  foot,  were  unprovided  with  protective 
armor,  and  used  bows  and  arrows, — either  long-bows  or 
cross-bows.  The  Normans  were  skilled  in  the  use  of  every 
species  of  arms,  but  particularly  in  the  cross-bow;  and, 
after  the  Norman  invasion,  the  English  became  the  most 
skilful  archers  in  the  world.  Gannon  came  into  use  in  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

33.  The  feeble  bond  of  union  by  which  the  dilBFerent 
members  of  society  were  held  together,  led  to  violence,  re- 
bellion, and  anarchy ;  and,  during  the  middle  ages,  was  a 
perfect  barrier  against  all  improvement  in  government, 
manners,  or  the  arts  of  civilized  life.  The  feudal  system 
gradually  yielded  to  influences  which  will  be  explained  in 
connection  with  the  subsequent  history. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  RECAPITULATION. 

A.  D. 

449.  Invasion  of  Britain  by  the  Saxons. 

486.  Invasion  of  Gaul  by  Clovis. 

597.  Conversion  of  the  Saxons  in  Britain  to  Christianity. 

3 1 .  What  was  the  condition  of  the  vassals  ?    Of  the  peasantry  ? 

32.  How  did  the  feudal  nobles  and  gentlemen  fight  f     The  common  8o1d1er«  \ 
Wha,t  is  said  of  the  skill  of  the  Normans  ?    Of  the  English  ? 

33.  What  was  the  condition  of  society  daring  the  nilddle  ages  ? 
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611.         Mohammed  commences  his  pretended  mission. 

622.        Flight  of  Mohammed  from  Mecca.    The  H^gixm. 

629.         Mohammed  enters  Mecca  in  triumph. 

632.         Death  of  Mohammed. 

637.         Jerusalem  taken  by  the  Saracens. 

661.  Commencement  of  the  Ommiyades. 

687.  Pepin  d*Heristal,  Mayor  of  the  Palace. 

698.         Carthage  stormed  by  the  Saracens,  and  destroyed. 

709.         Conquest  of  Africa  completed  by  the  Saracens. 

711,  Spain  conquered  by  the  Saracens. 

End  of  the  monarchy  of  the  Visigoths. 
732.        The  Saracens  defeated  by  Charles  Martel 
752.         End  of  the  Merovingian  dynasty  of  the  Franks,  and  oi 

the  Saracen  dynasty  of  the  Ommiyades. 
765.         The  Pope  made  a  temporal  prince. 
762.  Bagdad  foimded  by  the  Saracens. 

768.         Accession  of  Carloman    and    Charles,  afterward  styled 

Charlemagne. 
774         Pavia  taken  by  Charlemagne.  End  of  the  Kingdom  of  tlie 

Lombards. 
786-808.  Reign  of  Haroun  al  Raschid  at  Bagdad. 
800.        Charlemagne  crowned  **  Emperor  of  the  Romans."    The 

Western  Empire  revived. 
804.  The  Saxons  in  Germany  subdued  by  Charlemagne. 

814.         Death  of  Charlemagne. 
827.        England  founded  by  Egbert 
End  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy. 
841.         Battle  of  Fontenaille. 
843.  The  empire  of  Charlemagne  divided. 

884  Charles  the  Fat  sole  monarch  of  the  Franks. 

887.  Final  division  of  the  Empire  into  France,  G^ennany  Bur 

gundy,  and  Italy. 
910.  Commencement  of  the  Fatimite  dynasty  at  Tunis. 

912.  The  Normans  settle  in  France,  during  tlie  reign  of  CbHrles 

the  Simple. 
987.         Hugh  Capet  becomes  kuig  of  France. 

End  of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty. 
1055.         Bagdad  taken  by  the  Seljuks. 

1171.         The  Fatimite  dynasty  overturned  at  Cairo  by  Saladin 
1268         Bagdad  taken  by  Jenghis  Khan. 
End  of  the  Saracen  Empire. 
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BEVIEW  QUESTION& 

L  What  period  is  called  the  DarkAgeaf 149 

8.  Give  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  CloviB 143 

8.  Daring  what  period  did  the  Merovingians  occupy  the  throne  of  France  ?         148 
4.  Name  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Mayors  of  the  Palace,  and  state  for 

what  they  were  distmgaished 144 

&.  Give  the  history  of  Pepin  the  Short 144 

6.  Give  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  Charlemagne 144-140 

7.  Who  was  Alcuin,  and  for  what  was  he  distingoished  ? 145 

8.  What  was  the  "Song  of  Roland?" 145 

9.  Mention  the  most  eminent  of  the  saccesson  of  Charlemagne 146-146 

10.  Give  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Normans 146 

11.  What  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Capetian  Dynasty  f ^         147 

13.  What  led  to  the  invasion  of  Britain  by  the  Saxons? 147 

13.  Give  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy 148 

14.  What  led  to  the  invasion  of  Britain  by  the  Danes  ? 148 

16.  Who  was  King  Arthur?.. 148 

16.  Give  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  Mohammed 14miliO 

17.  Who  were  the  most  noted  of  his  immediate  successors? 160-151 

18.  Give  an  account  of  the  conquest  of  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Persia,  by  the 

Saracens 160-161 

19.  What  is  the  origin  of  the  name  Oibraltarf 161 

20.  Give  an  account  of  the  Ommiyades 161--16S 

31.  Give  the  history  of  the  Abbasides 163 

22.  Who  was  Haroun  al  Raschid,  and  for  what  was  he  noted  ? 16S 

28.  Give  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Caliphs  of  Bagdad 163-168 

24.  Give  the  history  of  the  Patimites 168 

25.  During  what  period  did  the  Saracen  Empire  last? 141^168 

26.  State  the  peculiar  features  of  the  Feudal  System 168-154 

27.  What  were  the  effects  of  this  system  upon  the  manners  and  state  of 

society  of  the  Middle  Ages  ? 164 

28.  Describe  the  mode  of  warfare  practised  during  this  period 164 

89.  What  is  the  date  of  the  Hegira? 149-155 

80.  What  Saracen  monarch  was  contemporary  with  Charlemagne  ? 166 

81.  What  two  important  events  in  the  tenth  century  were  very  nearly 

contemporaneous  ? 166 

82.  By  whom  was  Bagdad  taken  in  the  eleventh  century? 166 

83.  By  whom  was  it  taken  in  the  thirteenth  century  ? 166 

84.  Mention,  in  chronological  order,  the  Important  events  of  the  fifth 

century 164 

85.  Mention  those  of  the  seventh  century rs««   166 

86.  Mention  those  of  the  eighth  century  J166 

87.  What  were  the  most  impoitant  events  of  the  ninth  century  ? ^9^ 

38.  What  important  event  of  French  history  occurred  in  the  tenth  century  f  \^ 

89.  What  important  event  in  the  Saracen  history  took  place  in  the  eleventh 

century  ? 

40.  What  important  event  occurred  in  732  ? 

41.  Name  ten  events  from  732  to  the  death  of  Charlemagne 

tt.  Name  in  chronological  order  fourteen  events  after  the  death  of  Charle* 

magne 


\ 


NOTES. 


1*  Tlie  Franks  (p.  U9.  S  9).— "The  Fnoka  were  not  a  people,  but  •  oon- 
federation,  which  varied  in  its  members  as  it  flnotnated  in  its  influenoe,  but 
which  must  have  been  powerful  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  century.  At  this  period 
the  Franks  had  indisputably  large  iMssessions  in  the  empire.  Under  the  name  of 
FranlES,  Germans  of  every  race  composed  the  beat  troops  of  the  imperial  armies 
and  the  body-guard  of  the  emperor.  Floating  between  Germany  and  the  empire, 
they  generally  declared  against  the  other  barbarians  whose  irruptions  into  Gaul 
•noceeded  theirs.  They  opposed,  though  uusuccessfolly,  the  great  invasion  of  the 
Bnrgundians,  Suevl.  and  Vandals,  in  106,  and  many  of  them  fought  against  Attila. 
Seated  in  the  north  of  France,  in  the  northwest  comer  of  Europe,  the  Franks  held 
their  ground  against  the  psgan  Saxons,  the  latest  swarm  from  Germany;  against 
the  Arian .Visigoths;  and,  finally,  against  the  Saracens;  all  three  equally  hostile  to 
the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ.  Therefore,  it  is  not  without  reason  that  the 
French  monarchs  have  been  styled*  the  eldest  sons  of  the  Ohurch.'* — Michelei. 
— History  of  France, 

%•  Oonwerslon  of  Clowis  (p.  143,  IT  2).—*'  Olovis's  destiny  was  principally 
determined  by  his  adopting  the  Ohristian  fidth.  The  chief  agent  in  his  conversion 
was  his  queen,  Clotilda,  daughter-  of  Gnndobald,  King  of  Burgundy,  his  neighbor 
and  ally.  By  her  affectionate  exhortations,  the  mind  of  her  husband  was  disposed 
to  Christianity,  though  he  long  hesitated  to  embrace  a  religion  which  imposed 
many  restrictions.  At  length,  in  a  battle  with  the  Allemanni,  Clovis,  hard  pressed, 
was  induced  to  vow,  that  if  he  should  obtain  a  victory,  which  seemed  extremely 
doubtful,  he  would  become  a  Christian.  The  king  of  the  Allemanni  was  slain,  his 
army  discomfited,  uid  the  acquisition  of  his  dominions  greatly  augmented  the 
power  of  the  Franks.  After  this  conquest,  Clovis  adopted  the  Christian  fitith,  ao* 
cording  to  his  vow,  and  was  baptized  in  the  Cathedral  at  Rheims,  where  it  has 
been  ever  since  the  custom  to  crown  and  consecrate  the  monarchs  of  France." — 
ScoU — Tales  (^  a  Grandfather, 

8«  Clftaraeter  of  Cbarlemaicne  (p.  Itf,  %  8).—**  A  strong  sympathy  for 
intellectual  excellence  was  the  leading  characteristic  of  Charlemagne,  and  i>his 
undoubtedly  biased  him  in  the  chief  political  error  of  his  conduct,  that  of  encour- 
aging the  power  and  pretensions  of  the  hierarchy.  But  perhaps  his  greatest  eulogy 
is  written  in  the  disgrace  of  succeeding  times,  and  the  miseries  of  Europe.  He 
stands  alone  like  a  beacon  upon  a  waste  or  a  rock  in  the  broad  ocean.  His  scepter 
was  as  the  bow  of  Ulysses,  which  could  not  be  drawn  by  any  weaker  hand.  In  the 
d«rk  ages  of  European  history,  the  reign  of  Charlemagne  affords  a  solitary  resting- 
place  between  two  long  periods  of  turbulence  and  ignominy,  deriving  the  advanta* 
ges  of  contrast  both  f^om  that  of  the  preceding  dynasty,  and  of  a  posterity  for 
whom  he  had  formed  an  empire  which  they  were  unworthy  and  unequal  to  main- 
tain."— HaUam.—Euri^  during  the  Middle  Ages. 

4*  RoUo,  Onke  of  Normandj  (p.  146,  f  11).~"  When  the  new  duke 
was  to  receive  investiture  of  Normandy  from  Charles,  his  pride  was  startled  at  the 
Yorm  which  required  him,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  fiftvor  bestowed  on  him,  to 
kneel  to  his  liege  lord,  and  kiss  his  foot.  '  My  knee  shall  never  bend  to  mortal,' 
■aid  the  haughty  Norman;  *  and  I  wOl  be,  on  no  account,  persuaded  to  kiss  the  foot 
ci  any  one  whatever.'  The  Frem^  counselors  present  suggested  that  this  difli- 
eolty  might  be  surmounted  by  BoUo,  or  Bobert,  appointing  a  deputy  to  kiss,  in  his 
name,  the  foot  of  Charles.  Accordingly,  the  duke  commanded  a  common  poldier 
to  perform  the  ceremony  in  hU>  stead.    The  man  showed  the  small  value  he  attaolted 
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to  the  ceremony,  by  the  cairelesB  and  diarespeotftil  manner  in  which  he  performed 
It.  Instead  of  kneeling  to  ealnte  the  royal  foot,  he  caught  it  up  and  performed  the 
ceremony  by  lifting  it  to  hia  mouth.  In  this  awkward  operation,  the  rude  Norman 
well-nigh  overturned  the  simple  king,  throne  and  all,  and  exposed  him  to  the 
laughter  of  all  taonndr'—ScoU  ^Talet  of  a  Gran4f<Uh«r. 

S«  Saxon  ConqaesI  of  Britain  (p.  148,  K  16).—"  Thus  was  established, 
after  a  violent  contest  of  near  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  the  Heptarchy,  or  seven 
Saxon  kingdoms  in  Britain;  and  the  whole  southern  part  of  the  island,  except 
Wales  and  Cornwall,  had  totally  changed  its  inhabitants,  language,  cuatoms,  and 
political  institutions.  The  Britons,  under  the  Roman  dominion,  had  made  such 
advances  towards  arts  and  civil  manners,  that  they  had  built  twenty-eight  consid- 
erable cities  within  their  province,  besides  a  great  number  of  villages  and  country- 
seats;  but  the  fierce  conquerors  by  whom  they  were  now  subdued,  threw  every- 
thing back  into  ancient  barbarity;  and  those  few  natives  who  were  not  either  mas- 
sacred or  expelled  their  habitations,  were  reduced  to  the  most  abject  slavery." — 
Hume. — History  of  England. 

6.  Tlie  Northmen,  or  Danes  (p.  148, 1 17).— '*The  northern  part  of 
Europe,  peopled  by  a  race  closely  akin  to  the  Iiow-I>utch,  and  speaking  another 
dialect  of  the  common  Teutonic  speech,  now  began  to  send  forth  swarms  of  pirates 
over  all  the  seas  of  Europe,  who  from  pirates  often  grew  into  conquerors.  They 
were  still  heathens ;  and  their  incursions,  both  in  Britain  and  on  the  Continent, 
must  have  been  a  scourge  almost  as  frightful  as  the  settlement  of  the  English  had 
been  to  the  original  Britons." — Freeman. — History  of  the  Norman  Conquest. 

7*  Mahoniety  or  lllolaanimed  (p.  149,  ^  19).-r"  Mahomet,  or  more 
properly  Mohammed,  was  born  at  Mecca,  four  years  after  the  death  of  Justinian, 
and  two  months  after  the  defeat  of  the  Abyssinians,  whose  victory  would  have  in- 
troduced into  the  Caaba  the  reUgion  of  the  Christians.  In  his  early  infancy,  he 
was  deprived  of  his  father,  his  mother,  and  bis  grandfather;  his  uncles  were 
strong  and  numerous;  and,  in  the  division  of  the  inheritance,  the  orphan's  share 
was  reduced  to  five  camels  and  an  iBthiopian  man-servant.  At  home  and  abroad, 
in  i>eaoe  and  war,  Abu  Taleb,  the  most  respectable  of  Mr  uncles,  was  the  guide  and 
guardian  of  his  youth.  In  his  twenty-fifth  year,  he  entered  into  the  service  ol 
Cadijah,  a  rich  and  noble  widow  of  Mecca,  who  soon  rewarded  his  fidelity  with  the 
gift  of  her  hand  and  fortune.  By  this  alliance,  the  son  of  Abdallah  was  restored  to 
the  station  of  his  ancestors;  and  the  judicious  matron  was  content  with  his  domes- 
tio  virtues,  till,  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age,  he  assumed  the  title  of  a  prophet, 
and  proclaimed  the  religion  of  the  Kon3i."—CHbbon*8  Decline  and  FdXU 

8*  Doctrine  of  Moliainnied  (p.  149,  \  20).— '*  Mohammed  inculcated  the 
belief  that  thete  is,  was,  and  ever  will  be,  one  only  God,  the  creator  of  all  things ; 
who  is  single,  immutable,  omniscient,  omnipotent,  all  merciful,  and  eternal.  The 
unity  of  GK>d  was  specifically  and  strongly  urged,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
Trinity  of  the  Christians.  It  was  designated,  in  the  profession  of  faith,  by  raising 
one  finger,  and  exclaiming,  'There  is  no  God  but  God,'— to  which  i»  added,  '  Mo- 
hammed is  the  prophet  of  God.*  "—Irving. — Mahomet  and  JUs  Successors. 

9.  Roderick,  tlie  Last  of  tbe  Gotlis  (p.  161,  Y  25).  -"Amidst  the 
general  disorder,  Roderick  started  from  his  car,  and  mounted  Orelia,  the  fleeteot 
of  his  steeds;  but  he  escaped  from  a  soldier's  death  to  perish  more  ignobly  in  the 
waters  of  the  Guadalquivir.  His  diadem,  his  robes,  and  hia  courser,  were  found 
on  the  bank;  but  as  the  body  of  the  Gothic  prince  was  lost  in  the  waves,  the  pride 
and  ignorance  of  the  Caliph  must  have  been  gratified  with  some  meaner  head, 
which  was  exposed  in  triumph  before  the  palace  of  Damascus."— Gibbon. 
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ssonoN  m. 
Ekgiakd  let  the  Middlb  Ages» 

BxUnding  from  the  JPbundatian  qf  the  Anglo-Saxon  Mbnarehy  undm 
Egbert  (827)  to  the  Aeeession  of  Bmry  VII.  (1485). 

1.  XSgbert  and  his  successors,  the  Saxon  kings  of  Eng- 
land, held  the  throne  a  little  over  two  centuries  (827-1066) 
The  most  eminent  among  the  latter  was  Alfred  the  Chreatj 
who  was  the  most  illustrious  monarch  of  his  age  (871-901), 
and  one  of  the  wisest  and  most  yirtuous  kings  that  ever 
reigned.  Though  at  one  time  entirely  overwhelmed  by  the 
Danes,  who  had  long  disturbed  the  kingdom  by  their  irrup- 
tions, and  though  reduced  to  such  an  extremity  that  he  was 
obliged  to  seek  safety  in  an  obscure  part  of  the  country,  in 
the  disguise  of  a  peasant,  he  at  last  by  his  fortitude  and 
address  was  enabled  to  defeat  his  enemies,  and  to  regain  his 
throne.  The  Danes  being  expelled,  he  restored  tranquillity 
to  the  country,  and  endeavored,  by  judicious  measures,  to 
promote  the  prosperity  and  civilization  of  the  people.  He 
founded  the  University  of  Oxford,  improved  the  laws  of 
the  kingdom,  and  established  schools  for  the  education  of 
the  people.    [See  Note  1,  end  of  the  Section.'] 

2.  The  continued  struggle  with  the  Danes  forms  the 
most  prominent  feature  of  the  Saxon  history  of  England. 
Edward,  sumamed  the  Elder,  the  son  and  successor  of 
Alfred,  and  Edward's  successor,  Ath'el-stan,  were  distin- 

Map  QuB8TioN8.--CMap,  page  158.)  What  cities  and  towns  near  the  soatherL 
coaet  of  England  ?  What  cities  and  towns  near  the  boundary  of  Wales  ?  In  the 
northern  part  of  England  ?  In  the  eastern  part  ?  Where  is  Bosworth  ?  Edge  Hill  ? 
Northampton  ?  What  cities  and  towns  in  the  southern  part  of  Scotland  ?  In  the 
northern  part  ?  In  what  part  of  Ireland  is  Dublin  ?  Drosheda  ?  Londonderry  f 
Galway  ?    Cork  ?    In  what  part  of  Wales  is  Milford  Haven  ?    Caernarvon  ? 

1.  How  long  did  Egbert  and  his  successors  hold  the  English  throne  ?  Who  was 
the  most  eminent  of  the  Saxon  kings  ?  What  was  his  character?  The  chief  eventi 
of  his  reign  ?  ,^ 

2.  What  constitutes  the  chief  feature  of  the  Saxon  history  ?  Vdiat  kinsrs  de 
feated  the  Danes  ?  What  massacre  was  committed  f  The  ounsequence  of  It ) 
How  did  Canute  become  king? 
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guished  for  the  yictories  which  they  gained  over  these  fierce 
and  persevering  invaders.  During  the  reign  of  EtKel-redy 
snmamed  the  Unready ^  a  barbarous  massacre^  ordered  by 
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the  king,  of  all  the  Danes  who  had  settled  in  any  part  of 
the  coun'ry,  so  incensed  Sweyn  (svxine)^  king  of  Denmark, 
that  he  raised  an  immense  army,  with  which  he  invaded 
the  kingdom,  and  having  compelled  Etbelred  to  flee,  caused 
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himself  to  be  proclaimed  king  of  England  (1013).  On  his 
deaths  Ethelred  was  restored  to  the  throne ;  but  his  sno* 
cessor^  Edmund  Ironside^  was  defeated  by  an  army  of 
Danes  under  Can-ut6\\ke  successor  of  Sweyn,  and  com- 
pelled to  surrender  one-half  of  his  dominions  to  the  victor, 
who,  a  short  time  afterward,  by  the  death  of  Edmund,  be- 
came sole  monarch  of  England  (1017). 

3.  Canute,  sumamed  the  Chreaty  was  an  able  and  politic 
monarch,  whose  rule,  although  at  first  severe  and  cruel, 
became  afterward  so  popular  from  its  eflSiciency  and  mod- 
eration, that  the  Anglo-Saxon  people  forgot  that  they  had 
been  subjugated ;  and  after  his  death  (1035)  Canute  was  as 
much  lamented  as  Alfred  or  Athelstan.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  Har'old  Harefooty  so  called  from  his  fondness  for 
the  chase  and  his  swiftness  in  running.  At  his  death, 
his  brother  Hardicanute  obtained  the  throne,  after  whom 
the  English  succeeded  in  throwing  off  the  Danish  yoke,  and 
the  Saxon  line  was  restored  in  the  person  of  Edward,  sur- 
named  the  Con'fessor,  on  account  of  his  fondness  for  learn- 
ing, his  studious  habits,  and  his  distaste  for  actiye  pursuits. 
He  was  canonized  by  the  Pope,  and  very  much  revered  by 
his  people,  who  imputed  to  him  the  power  of  curing  the 
scrofula  by  the  touch  of  his  hand.  Hence,  this  disease  was 
called  the  "king's  evil;"  and  for  seven  centuries  those 
afficted  with  it  were,  at  times,  presented  to  the  king  to  be 
cured  in  this  way. 

4.  Edward  dying  without  heirs,  the  crown  was  conferred 
by  the  clergy  and  nobles  upon  Haroldy  son  of  Earl  Godwin, 
the  most  powerful  nobleman  of  the  time,  whose  daughter 
Edward  had  married.  Harold  was  also,  through  his 
grandmother,  a  descendant  of  Sweyn,  the  Danish  king. 
His  right  to  the  throne  was,  however,  disputed  by  his 
brother  TosHig,  who,  with  the  aid  of  the  kings  of  Scotland 
and  Norway,  was  enabled  to  raise  a  large  army,  which  was 

S.  What  waft  the  character  of  Cannte?     What  other  Danish  kinen*  relstiMT 
What  is  said  of  Edward  the  Confessor  t 
4  Who  sacceeded  him  ?    What  vict'iry  did  Harold  ipaio  ^ 
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defeated  by  the  English  forces  under  Harold,  after  a  severe 
battle  fought  near  the  Der'went  River y  in  the  northern  part 
of  England  (Sept  25, 1066). 

k  Three  days  after  this  battle,  a  more  powerful  coni« 
petitor  for  the  throne  landed  on  the  southeastern  shore  of 
England,  with  a  large  and  finely  equipped  army.  This 
was  WiUiam,  Duke  of  Normandy ,  to  whom  Edward  had 
bequeathed  the  throne,  and  whose  claim  was  sanctioned  by 
the  Pope;  while  Harold,  who,  it  was  said,  had  sacredly 
promised  not  to  dispute  William's  claim,  was  viewed  by 
many  as  guilty  of  usurpation  and  perjury.  Harold,  not- 
withstanding his  recent  conflict  with  the  Norwegians, 
marched  with  all  the  forces  he  could  collect  to  oppose  the 
Normans.  The  battle,  which  was  long  and  bloody,  was 
fought  near  Hastings^  and  resulted  in  the  entire  defeat  of 
the  Saxons,  Harold  himself  being  slain  (Oct.  14,  1066). 
This  ended  the  Saxon  dynasty,  and  gave  the  control  of  the 
kingdom  to  William,  who,  two  months  afterward,  was  for- 
mally crowned  king  of  England  in  Westminster  Abbey 
(Dec.  25, 1066).    ^See  Note  2,  end  of  Section^ 

NOBMAK  ElXGS. 

&  William  I.,  sumamed  the  Conqueror ^  was  a  descend- 
ant of  the  famous  duke  BoUo,  to  whom  Charles  the  Simple 
had  ceded  Normandy  about  150  years  previously.  He  was 
not  only  a  brave  and  skilful  general,  but  an  able  statesman ; 
and,  after  subduing  all  the  Anglo-Saxon  leaders  who  op- 
posed his  rule,  he,  by  severe  but  judicious  regulations, 
firmly  established  the  government,  and  effectually  protected 
the  country  from  foreign  invasions.  The  Saxon  population 
was,  however,  reduced  to  a  condition  of  abject  bondage  to 
the  great  Norman  barons,  among  whom  most  of  the  lands 

*  Od  the  Bite  of  the  town  now  called  BoMZe,  in  the  southeastern  part  of  England.    (See  M^>.) 

6.  Who  invaded  England  f  On  what  did  William  base  his  claim  to  the  throne  T 
Wliere  was  Harold  dereated  f    What  followed  the  battle  of  Hastings  ? 

6.  Who  was  William  the  Conqueror?  What  was  his  character?  Bf  what 
vieasnres  did  he  complete  the  conquest  ?    What  was  the  condition  of  t ne  wxoiia 
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were  divided  as  a  reward  for  their  services,  according  to 
the  usages  of  the  feudal  system.  The  laws  of  Edward  the 
Confessor  were  not,  however,  abolished ;  and  some  of  the 
Saxon  nobles  sat  in  council  with  the  !N^orman  counts. 

7.  William  instituted  the  custom  of  ringing  the  curfew- 
hell  in  the  evening,  as  a  signal  that  the  people  should  ex- 
tinguish their  lamps  and  fires,  either  to  prevent  conflagra- 
tions, or  secret  assemblies  of  those  who  were  hostile  to  his 
government.  One  of  his  most  usefal  acts  was  to  cause  the 
compilation  of  the  Domesday  Booky  which  was  a  register 
of  all  the  estates  in  the  kingdom.  Himting  was  his  favor- 
ite amusement ;  and  in  order  to  make  a  new  forest  near 
his  residence,  he  laid  waste  a  tract  of  country  extending 
thirty  miles,  driving  out  the  inhabitants,  demolishing 
houses  and  even  churches,  but  making  no  compensation  for 
the  injury.  To  kill  game  in  any  of  the  forests  was  made  a 
crime  of  greater  enormity  than  murder.  He  died  during 
an  invasion  of  France  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  reign 
(1087).    [See  Note  3,  end  of  the  Section.'] 

8.  WiUiain  n.,  sumamed  Rufus^  the  Red^  from  the 
color  of  his  hair,  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  England,  by 
the  will  of  his  father,  while  his  elder  brother  Eobert  as- 
sumed the  government  of  Normandy.  William  inherited 
the  courage  and  much  of  the  ahility  of  his  father,  but  was 
more  cruel  and  unprincipled.  His  reign  was  much  dis- 
turbed by  quarrels  with  his  brothers  Eobert  and  Henry, 
which  caused  him  to  invade  Normandy.  He  also  waged 
war  with  Malcolm,  king  of  Scotland.  During  this  period 
thej^r^^  crusade  occurred;  and  Eobert,  wishing  to  join  it, 
sold  to  William  his  duchy  of  Normandy  (1095),  the  lattei 
raising  the  money  to  pay  for  it  by  forced  levies  upon  his 
subjects,  even  compelling  the  convents  to  melt  their  plate 
in  order  to  famish  their  quota.    After  a  reign  of  13  yeai-s, 


7.  What  was  the  cw^ftff  '    The  Domesday  Book  ?    The  New  Forest  ? 

8.  What  was  the  character  of  William  n.?   What  were  the  chief  events  of  hia 
rei^  ?   How  was  his  death  caused  ?    Why  was  It  considered  a  jnst  retribution  f 
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he  was  accidentally  shot  while  hunting  in  the  New  Forest 
(1100).  The  people  viewed  this  as  a  just  retribution ;  for 
where  the  Conqueror  had  destroyed  the  homes  of  the 
Saxons,  his  son  prematurely  and  miserably  perished.* 

9.  Henry  I.  (sumamed  Beauclerk,  the  Scholar)^  the 
younger  brother  of  William  IL,  succeeded  him ;  Eoberi^ 
the  elder  brother,  being  absent  in  the  Holy  Land.  The 
latter,  on  his  return,  again  received  Normandy ;  but  some- 
time afterward,  war  arising  between  the  brothers,  Eobert 
was  made  prisoner,  sent  to  England,  and  confined  in  a 
castle  in  Wales  till  his  death.  The  government  of  Henry 
was  characterized  by  severity ;  and  so  strict  and  impartial 
was  he  in  administering  the  laws,  that  he  was  styled  the 
"  Lion  of  Justice."  His  private  life  was,  however,  very  im- 
moral ;  and  he  was  so  deceitful  and  treacherous  that  even 
his  greatest  favorites  distrusted  him.  The  latter  part  of 
his  life  was  saddened  by  the  loss  of  his  only  son,  who  was 
drowned  on  his  passage  from  Normandy;  after  which 
event,  it  is  said,  Henry  was  never  seen  to  smile.  His  death 
occurred  in  1135. 

1ft.  Stephen,  a  nephew  of  Henry,  succeeded  him,  al- 
though it  had  been  his  cherished  wish  that  his  daughter 
Matilda  should  have  the  throne.  This  princess,  whose  first 
husband  was  the  emperor  of  Germany,  and  who  afterward 
married  Geoffrey  Plan-tag' e-net^  Earl  of  Anjouy  raised  an 
army,  and  having  defeated  Stephen  and  made  him  a  pris- 
oner, was  declared  queen  of  England  (1141).  She,  how- 
ever, soon  disgusted  all  her  English  friends  and  supporters 
by  her  despotic  and  arrogant  behavior ;  and  Stephen  was 
enabled  to  regain  the  throne,  Matilda  being  compelled  to 
flee. 

11.  Some  years  after  this,  Henry  Plantagenet,  her  son, 
made  another  effort  to  dethrone  Stephen,  but  was  finally 

*  See  Note  4,  end  of  the  Section, 


* 


9.  Who  Bncceeded  William  n.  ?    What  is  said  of  Bobert  ?    Describe  the  govern- 
ment of  Henry  I.    What  was  his  character  ?    Effect  of  the  loss  of  Prince  Homy  ? 

10.  Who  succeeded  Henry  I.  ?    What  was  done  by  Matilda? 

1 1 .  What  was  done  by  Henry  Planta&:enet  ?    From  what  did  the  coimtry  anffer? 


I 
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reconciled  to  the  king^  being  adopted  by  him  as  his  son 
and  successor;  soon  after  which,  on  the  death  of  Stephen, 
he  became  king  (1154).  During  the  reign  of  Stephen,  on 
account  of  the  weakness  of  the  government,  the  country 
BufTared  greatly  from  the  violence  and  rapacity  of  the  fenda] 
baronfi,  each  of  whom  occupied  a  fortified  castle,  from 
which,  at  the  head  of  his  band  of  mercenary  ruffians,  he 
sallied  forth  day  and  night  to  plunder  and  oppress  the  in- 
habitants.   Stephen  was  the  last  of  the  direct  Norman  line. 

12.  Henry  IL,  the  first  of  the  Plantagenets,*  had  mar- 
ried EkcmoTy  duchess  of  Guienne  {ghe-en!),  the  divorced 
queen  of  Louis  VII.,  king  of  France ;  and  thus,  at  his  ac- 
cession, he  became  the  ruler  not  only  of  England  but  of  the 
greater  part  of  France.  His  first  acts  were  to  reduce  the 
refractory  nobles  to  obedience ;  and,  dispossessing  them  of 
their  strongholds,  to  compel  them  to  discontinue  their  law- 
less violence  and  piUage.  His  next  object  was  to  reform 
the  abuses  and  correct  the  vices  of  the  clergy,  who,  being 
by  the  institutions  of  William  the  Conqueror,  amenable 
only  to  ecclesiastical  authority,  set  the  common  laws  of  the 
realm  at  defiance. 

IS.  In  this  undertaking,  he  met  with  determined  opposi- 
tion from  Thomas  d  Beckety  a  man  of  great  talent  and  fear- 
less courage,  who,  holding  the  highest  office  in  the  Church 
(that  of  Archbishop  of  Gan'ter-hu-ry),  considered  it  his  duty 
to  defend  the  authority  and  privileges  of  his  order,  not- 
withstanding he  had  been  elevated  to  this  great  dignity  by 
the  friendship  and  partiality  of  Henry  II.  At  a  grand 
council  held  at  Clarendon  (1164),  the  king  presented  six- 


one 


*  3*t0i»»iw«m^  means,  in  Frenoh,  hroomiifaMt ;  and  wm  given  to  this  family,  It  is  said,  becaus* 
a«  ortbmr  ancestors  had  done  penance  by  scourging  himself  with  twigs  of  that  plant. 


\%,  How  did  Henry  enlarge  hi^  dominions f  What  did  he  attempt  to  accom. 
pUahr 

18.  Who  opposed  him?  What  was  the  character  of  Becketr  What  were  the 
*  Oonstitationt  of  Clarendon  V    What  was  the  condact  of  Becket  J 
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teen  propositions,  called  the  "  Constitutions  of  Clarendon/' 
one  of  which  was  that  clergymen  accnsed  of  any  crime 
should  be  tried  by  the  civil  courts ;  while  the  others  were 
designed  to  define  and  regulate  the  ecclesiastical  authority, 
and  make  it  subseryient  to  the  civil  power.  To  these  prop- 
ositions Becket,  after  great  resistance,  reluctantly  gave  his 
assent;  but,  afterward  attempting  to  evade  them,  he  was 
condemned  by  a  council  especially  called  by  the  king  to 
consider  his  offence. 

14.  He  then  secretly  departed  from  England,  and  took 
refuge  with  the  king  of  France,  by  whom,  as  well  as  by  the 
Pope,  he  was  encouraged  and  sustained.  Henry  at  last 
becoming  reconciled  to  him,  he  returned  to  England  and 
resumed  his  high  office ;  but  he  again  opposed  the  royal  au- 
thority ;  and  the  king  was  at  last  provoked  into  exclaiming, 
**  Is  there  no  one  of  my  subjects  who  will  rid  me  of  this  in- 
solent priest  ?''  Four  knights,  construing  this  as  a  com- 
mand, immediately  proceeded  to  the  residence  of  the  prel- 
ate, and,  pursuing  him  into  the  cathedral,  barbarously  slew 
him  before  the  altar  (1170). 

15.  Henry  was  thrown  into  the  greatest  consternation  on 
hearing  of  this  event.  He  expressed  the  deepest  sorrow  for 
the  words  he  had  hastily  uttered,  and  evinced  the  sincerity 
of  his  repentance  by  acts  of  the  severest  penance,  consent- 
ing to  go  as  a  pilgrim  to  the  tomb  of  the  murdered  prelate, 
now  canonized  as  a  saint  and  martyr,  and  for  miles  of  the 
way  walked  barefoot  over  the  flinty  road,  marking  his  steps 
with  blood.  Independently  of  its  atrocity,  nothing  could 
have  been  more  disastrous  to  the  king's  cause  than  the 
murder  of  Becket ;  for  the  Church  party  gained  more  by  the 
death  of  their  champion  than  all  his  best  efforts  could  have 
won  for  them  if  he  had  lived,  talented  and  determined  as 
he  was;  and  Henry  only  obtained  pardon  from  the  Boman 


14.  ^  whom  was  Becket  supported  f    What  led  to  his  assassinatSon  f 

15.  What  was  its  effect  on  Ueniy  r    Ou  the  cause  of  the  CSiiirch! 
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pontiff  on  condition  that  he  wonld  submit  entirely  to  the 
wishes  and  injunctions  of  the  holy  See. 

16.  Conquest  of  Ireland. — One  of  the  most  important 
events  of  this  reign  was  the  conquest  of  Ireland,  which 
Henry  completed  in  1172.  Ireland,  anciently  called  JK- 
herniay  was  peopled  by  a  race  similar  to  the  Britons,  but 
little  is  known  of  them  before  the  fourth  century.  Each 
province  had  its  separate  king,  but  was  dependent  upon 
the  monarch  who  held  his  court  at  TaraJ*  In  the  fifth 
century  the  people  were  converted  to  Christianity,  chiefly 
through  the  efforts  of  the  renowned  St.  Patrick,  From  the 
sixth  to  the  twelfth  century,  Ireland  became  famous  for  its 
progress  in  literature  and  art,  and  sent  forth  many  learned 
men  and  missionaries  from  the  monasteries  which  had  been 
established.  For  three  centuries  it  was  much  harassed  by 
the  Northmen  or  Danes ;  but  in  1014,  the  latter  were  ut- 
terly defeated  in  a  great  battle  fought  at  Chn'tarfy  near 
Dublin. 

17.  Some  years  before  the  death  of  Becket,  Henry  ob- 
tained permission  of  the  Pope  to  subdue  the  island;  but 
it  was  not  until  1172  that  he  accomplished  this  object. 
One  of  the  five. subordinate  kings  having  been  expelled 
from  his  province,  and  having  taJcen  refuge  in  England, 
succeeded  in  enlisting  a  force  from  the  Anglo-Norman 
nobles  and  adventurers,  with  which  he  regained  his  king- 
dom. The  English  then  so  rapidly  prosecuted  the  con- 
quest of  the  country,  that  the  next  year  Henry  went  there, 
and,  having  received  tilie  submission  of  most  of  the  native 
chiefs,  committed  the  government  of  the  island  to  a  viceroy 
whom  he  appointed. 

18.  The  last  sixteen  years  of  Henry's  life  were  embittered 
by  family  dissensions,  his  three  oldest  sons  combining  with 
Lotus,  king  of  France,  to  deprive  him  of  his  throne.    At 

*  See  Notes  6  and  6,  end  of  the  Section. 


16.  When  was  Ireland  conqnered  ?    Qive  a  sketch  of  its  early  history. 

1 7.  How  was  the  conqneet  effected  ? 

1 8.  What  emhittered  the  close  of  Henry's  life  ?    Giye  an  aooonnt  of  this. 
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the  same  time  his  French  dominions  were  threatened  by 
a  revolt,  and  the  northern  part  of  England  was  invaded 
by  the  king  of  Scotland.  Henry,  however,  triumphed 
over  all  his  enemies.  But  these  larouhles  were  no  sooner 
pacified  than  similar  family  discords  broke  out,  his  sons 
being  encouraged  in  their  disobedience  and  unnatural 
hostility  by  Queen  Eleanor,  their  mother,  who  had  become 
enraged  against  the  king  for  his  licentiousness,  and  i)ar- 
fcicularly  on  account  of  his  attachment  to  Rosamond  Glif- 
fordy  styled  in  the  ballads  of  the  time  the  ^^Fair  Bosa- 
mond.'* 

19:  Eleanor,  attempting  to  flee  the  kingdom,  was  ar- 
rested and  kept  in  close  confinement  The  king's  eldest 
son,  Henry  y  died  of  a  fever,  another  ^oxa^Oeoffrey  (jef're) 
was  killed  in  a  tournament  in  France,  and  Richard^  his 
third  son,  joined  the  king  of  France  in  a  war  against 
his  father,  so  that  Henry  was  compelled  to  submit  to 
a  very  humiliating  treaty  of  peace.  His  death  occurred 
a  short  time  afterward  (1189).*  He  was,  undoubtedly,  a 
very  able  monarch,  and  did  much  to  establish  the  royal 
authority  in  opposition  to  the  violence  of  the  feudal  barons^ 
and  to  the  exorbitant  claims  and  pretensions  of  the  clergy. 
He  was  a  patron  of  learning  and  art,  and  many  Gothic 
edifices  of  great  splendor  were  erected  during  his  reign. 
The  simple  arts  of  civilized  life  also  made  considerable 
progress  during  the  same  period.  Henry  was  succeeded 
by  Richard,  afterward  styled,  on  account  of  his  martial 
courage,  C(»ur  de  Lion — ^the  Lion-Jiearted. 

20.  Richaxd  !•,  Cmur  de  Lion  {kyur  duh  h-ong). — 
This  monarch,  being  ambitious  of  military  glory,  embarked 
in  the  third  crusade,  and  gained  several  important  tic- 
tories  in  the  Holy  Land  over  the  renowned  Saladin.  On 
his  return,  he  was  arrested  in  Germany ;  and,  by  the  order 

*  See  Note  7,  end  of  the  Section, 


Z9.  What  were  the  Uwt  events  of  Henry's  rei^?  Dateofhlfideatii?  His  chaiao 
ler?    His  sacoesBor? 

90.  In  what  enterprise  did  Richard  1.  enj{age  r  What  delayed  his  retuni  f  Wlu 
plotted  against  him  f 
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of  Henry  VL,  emperor  of  Germany,  whom  he  had  offended 
in  Palestine,  was  confined  in  a  dungeon,  nntil  his  subjects 
paid  a  large  sum  of  money  for  his  deliverance  (1194). 
During  his  absence,  Philip,  king  of  Prance,  had  seduced 
John,  Bichard's  brother,  from  his  allegiance ;  and  both  had 
plotted  for  the  destruction  of  Bichard,  with  the  design  of 
obtaining  possession  of  his  dominions. 

21.  The  rest  of  Bichard's  reign  was  occupied  in  conten- 
tion  with  Philip ;  and  after  much  petty  and  indeciare 
war,  he  was  mortally  wounded  in  an  attack  upon  a  castle 
in  Prance,  held  by  a  rebellious  vassal  (1199).  The  character 
of  this  monarch  is  one  of  the  most  romantic  to  be  found  in 
history,  and  displays  a  love  of  adventure,  a  military  daring, 
and  a  strength  and  skiU  in  feats  of  arms,  unsurpassed  in 
ancient  or  modem  times.  His  people,  oppressed  by  the 
taxes  which  were  ruthlessly  levied  to  carry  out  his  useless 
projects,  were  yet  proud  of  his  fame,  though  he  accom- 
plished nothing  for  their  benefit,  nor  advanced  in  any 
respect  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  He,  indeed,  spent 
but  fourteen  months  in  his  kingdom  during  the  ten  years 
of  his  reign. 

22.  John,  the  brother  of  Bichard,  succeeded  him,  with 
the  consent  of  the  people,  although  Arthur,  Geoffrey's  son, 
was  the  rightful  heir.  This  young  prince,  having  fallen 
into  the  power  of  his  uncle,  was  imprisoned,  and,  it  is  said, 
crueUy  mnrdered  by  him.  Philip,  king  of  France,  sum- 
moned  John,  as  Duke  of  Normandy  and  Aquitaine  {ak-we- 
tain'\  to  answer  for  this  offence  before  a  court  of  peers ; 
but  he  refased  to  obey  the  summons,  and  was  accordingly 
branded  as  a  murderer,  and  adjudged  to  lose  all  his  Prench 
territories,  which  in  a  few  years  Philip  succeeded  in  con- 
quering, and  annexed  them  to  his  own  dominions.  Hence, 
John  received  the  surname  of  Lackland. 


21.  When  and  how  did  his  death  occur  t    Describe  his  character. 
%%,  Who  sacceeded  Richard  L  ?    What  was  the  flite  of  Prince  Arthur  r   What 
caused  John  to  lose  his  French  territories  ? 
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23.  The  Pope  (Innocent  UI.)  having  caused  Stephen 
Lanffton,  a  man  of  great  talent  and  nnhlemished  character^ 
to  be  elected  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  John  refused  to 
give  his  consent ;  whereupon  Innocent  placed  the  kingdom 
under  an  interdict,  in  consequence  of  which  the  churches 
were  closed,  the  dead  were  refused  Christian  burial,  and  all 
other  religious  offices  ceased.  The  king,  still  resisting,  was 
formally  excommunicated  by  Innocent,  his  people  were  ab- 
solved from  their  allegiance  to  him,  and  a  solemn  injunction 
was  placed  upon  Philip  of  France  to  take  possession  of  the 
kingdom.  John  at  last  submitted,  and  solemnly  surren- 
dered his  dominions  to  the  Pope,  promising  to  hold  them 
as  his  obedient  vassal,  and  pay  to  him  an  annual  tribute 
(1213).  Philip,  attempting  to  carry  out  his  design  of  con- 
quering England,  sustained  a  great  disaster  in  the  loss  of 
his  fleet,  which  was  attacked  by  the  English  and  destroyed. 
This  was  the  first  naval  action  of  importance  between  the 
English  and  French. 

24.  John's  next  contest  was  with  the  barons,  who,  under 
the  leadership  of  Langton,  determined  to  compel  his  assent 
to  a  series  of  propositions  designed  to  diminish  the  royal 
prerogatives  and  secure  the  liberties  of  the  subjects  by 
established  principles.  This,  John  steadily  refused,  until  a 
large  army  had  been  raised  by  the  barons,  and  the  city  of 
London  taken ;  when  he  finally  submitted,  and  signed  the 
famous  Magna  Charta  (the  Great  Charter)  at  Bun-ny- 
mede'  (June  15, 1215).*  One  of  the  most  important  articles 
of  this  instrument  was,  that  ^^  no  delay  should  take  place 
in  doing  justice  to  every  one;  and  no  freeman  should  be 
taken  or  imprisoned,  dispossessed  of  his  free  tenement, 
outlawed,  or  banished,  unless  by  the  legal  judgment  of  his 
peersr    This  famous  charter,  although  granted  to  the 

*  5««  NoU  8,  end  o/  \ht  Section. 


23.  How  was  John  compelled  to  sabmit  to  the  Pope  f  What  naval  action  witL 
the  French  occurred  ? 

94.  What  caused  a  contest  with  the  barons  ?  How  was  he  compelled  to  tligti 
Magna  Charta  t  What  important  article  was  contained  in  it  ?  How  if*  this  instni 
moot  re^cuded  * 
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nobles  only,  protected  the  rights  of  all,  and  is  justly  re- 
garded as  the  palladium  of  English  liberty.* 

25.  John  attempted  afterward  to  resist  the  execution  of 
this  instrument,  and  leyied  an  army  of  foreign  mercena- 
ries, by  means  of  which  he  perpetrated  the  most  atrocious 
cruelties,  and  compelled  the  authors  and  supporters  of 
Magna  Gharta  to  flee  the  country.  In  the  midst  of  the 
troubles  which  this  excited,  his  death  fortunately  occurred, 
and  thus  saved  the  people  from  the  misery  and  disaster  of  a 
prolonged  civil  war  (1216).  The  character  of  John  was 
despicable;  cruelty,  treachery,  and  cowardice  being  its 
prominent  traits,  unrelieved  by  a  single  redeeming  virtue. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Henry,  then  in  his  tenth  year. 

26.  Henry  III. — During  the  first  part  of  this  reign,  the 
country  was  governed  by  the  guardians  of  the  young  king, 
and  was  much  disturbed  by  wars  with  France.  After 
attaining  the  age  of  majority,  Henry  had  frequent  disputes 
with  the  barons,  who  compelled  him  to  confirm  the  Great 
Charter  in  the  most  solemn  manner.  They  nevertheless 
continued  to  oppose  the  royal  authority,  in  consequence  of 
the  unwise  exactions  of  Henry,  and  his  submission  to  the 
influence  of  foreigners,  by  whom  the  offices  both  of  church 
and  state  were  filled. 

27.  Through  the  efforts  of  Simon  de  Mont' forty  Earl  of 
Leicester  (les'ter),  twenty-four  barons  were  appointed  by  the 
great  council  to  regulate  the  kingdom ;  and  to  this  arrange- 
ment the  king  gave  his  assent  (1258).  A  quarrel  afterward 
arising  between  the  nobles  and  the  royalists,  civil  war 
ensued ;  and  the  king's  forces  were  defeated  at  Lew'es,  and 
he  and  his  son.  Prince  Edwardy  were  taken  prisoners  (1264). 
This  placed  the  government  mainly  under  the  control  of 

*  See  Notes  9  and  10,  •nd  of  the  Section. 


35.  What  was  John^ssnbseqnentcondnct?  When  did  he  die?  What  Is  oaid 
of  his  character  f    Who  was  his  saccessor  ? 

26.  How  was  the  government  at  first  conducted  under  Henry  ?  What  U  d  to 
dispute  with  the  barons  ? 

27.  What  was  done  throagh  the  inflaence  of  Simon  de  Montfort  ?  What  led  to 
khe  battle  of  Lewes  ?  What  was  its  result  ?  What  did  Leicester  do  to  streuftheu 
aia  Influence  ?    How  is  this  considered? 

8 
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Leicester,  who,  in  order  to  strengthen  his  iaflue&ee,^  sum- 
moned a  council  (now  styled  a  parliament),  and  ga^e 
seats  in  it  not  only  to  the  barons  and  knights,  but  to  the 
representatives  of  the  boroughsy  or  towns  (1265).  This  is 
considered  the  first  institution  of  the  House  of  Commons — 
a  branch  of  the  English  legislature,  which,  representing 
the  will  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  has  ever  proved  the 
chief  bulwark  of  the  political  and  civil  liberty  of  the 
country. 

28.  Prince  Edward,  haying  escaped  from  the  confinement 
m  which  he  had  been  kept  by  Leicester,  raised  an  army ;  and^ 
in  the  battle  of  J^ves'ham,, entirely  defeated  the  forces  of 
Leicester,  who,  with  his  eldest  son,  was  among  the  slain 
(1265).*  This  placed  Henry  agam  on  the  throne;  and 
Prince  Edward  having  by  prudent  measures  restored  gen- 
eral tranquillity,  by  infusing  a  wiser  and  more  popular 
spirit  in  the  government,  went  on  a  crusade  to  the  Holy 
Land.  Before  his  return,  his  father  died  (1272),  after  the 
exceedingly  long  reign  of  fifty-six  years.  Henry  was  mild 
and  pacific  in  his  disposition,  but  possessed  neither  the 
talents  nor  force  of  character  required  to  cope  successfully 
with  the  difficulties  of  so  disturbed  a  period.  England, 
however,  increased  in  wealth  and  influence  during  this 
reign,  and  widely  extended  her  commercial  relations  with 
other  countries. 

29.  Edward  I. — The  first  important  event  of  this  reign 
was  the  conquest  of  Wales,  which  Edward  undertook  be- 
nause  Llew-eVlyn,  prince  of  that  country,  refused  to  do  him 
the  homage  which  he  owed  as  a  vassaL  The  conquest  was 
completed  in  1283;  Llewellyn  being  defeated  and  slain,  and 
the  government  of  Wales  conferred  upon  the  king's  eldest 
son,  called  the  "Prince  of  Wales" — a  title  ever  afterward 

borne  by  the  eldest  son  of  the  English  sovereign.    This  event 

_____^___^  — — ^__^^^^^_^^__^__^^^._^_^_^_—  --—■--   , , ,  ^ 

*  See  Note  11,  end  <if  the  Heetiim. 


28.  How  did  Henry  regain  his  throne?     When  did  he  diet    Whav  wa«  lite 
character  ?    What  prqgreBB  was  made  daring  hie  reign  ? 

29.  What  was  the  first  important  event  of  th«  rdl^  of  £dw«ird  1. 1     Vfl^ 
Wales  attacked  t    What  was  the  result  ? 
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was  followed  by  a  cruel  persecution  of  the  Jews,  who  were 
at  last,  to  the  number  of  16,000,  banished  from  the  country, 

30.  The  wars  with  Scotland  occupy  nearly  all  the  rest  of 
this  reign.  Alexander  IIL,  king  of  that  country,  having  died 
without  heirs,  numerous  competitors  arose  for  the  throne, 
the  most  noted  of  whom  were  John  Ba'li-ol  and  Robert  Bruce, 
the  former  being  the  grandson  of  the  eldest  daughter,  and 
the  latter  a  son  of  the  second  daughter,  of  David,  the  brother 
of  a  previous  king.  A  furious  dispute  having  arisen  in  the 
Scotch  parliament,  as  to  the  succession,  the  matter  was 
referred  to  the  arbitration  of  Edward,  who,  in  accordance 
with  the  unanimous  opinion  of  all  the  great  lawyers  of 
Europe,  decided  in  favor  of  Baliol,  as  being  the  most  direct 
descendant,  and  he  was  accordingly  placed  upon  the  throne. 

31.  Edward,  however,  had  meanly  taken  advantage  of  the 
circumstances  to  compel  Baliol  to  take  an  oath  of  fealty  to 
him,  and  thus  to  acknowledge  himself  a  vassal  to  the 
English  king;  and  he  subsequently  so  harassed  him  by 
frequent  and  degrading  commands,  that  Baliol  was  finally 
provoked  into  a  refusal  to  comply,  determining  to  make  a 
stand  for  his  own  and  his  people's  liberty.  He  was,  how- 
ever, unsuccessful ;  for  Edward,  invading  Scotland  with  a 
large  army,  defeated  Baliol  in  the  battle  of  Dunbar  (1296), 
took  him  prisoner,  and  carried  him  captive  to  England.  He 
was  afterward  released,  and  died  in  obscurity,  in  France. 

32.  Scotland,  although  subdued  for  a  time,  soon  found  a 
noble  champion  in  the  renowned  William  Wallace,  who  de- 
feated an  English  army  of  40,000  men,  near  Stirling,  and 
committed  great  ravages  in  the  north  of  England  (1297). 
The  next  year,  however,  Edward  defeated  Wallace,  in  the 
battle  of  FaVhirk,  and  again  established  his  government  in 
Scotland.     Wallace  was  never  afterward  able  to  gain  a 

30.  What  dispnte  led  to  the  intervention  of  Edward  L  in  the  affiilrs  of  Scot 
land  ?    How  was  it  settled  f 

31.  What  dishonorable  coarse  did  Edward  pnrsne  ?    What  led  to  war  f    What 
victory  did  Uie  English  gain  ?    What  became  of  Baliol  ? 

32.  What  victory  did  Wallace  gain  ?    Where  was  he  defeated  f    Hie  flM^  t 


^ 
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decisive  victory  over  his  country's  enemies;  although  he 
fought  bravely  for  several  years,  until,  having  been  betrayed 
by  one  of  his  own  countrymen  into  the  power  of  Edward, 
that  remorseless  king  sent  him  to  London ;  and,  in  order  to 
intimidate  the  Scottish  leaders,  caused  him  to  be  executed 
(1305). 

33.  The  people  of  Scotland,  however,  made  another 
effort  to  regain  their  liberties  under  Robert  Brtcce,  son  of 
the  competitor  of  Baliol,  and  now  acknowledged  the  right- 
ful heir  to  the  throne;  and  the  English  were  once  more 
expelled  from  the  country.  But  Bruce  was  defeated  by  one 
of  Edward's  generals ;  and  the  king  himself  marched  to  com- 
plete the  conquest,  but  was  suddenly  taken  ill,  and  died,  at 
Carlisle  (1307),  enjoining  with  his  last  breath  his  son  and 
successor,  Edward,  to  prosecute  the  enterprise,  until  the 
Scots  should  be  entirely  subdued. 

31.  Edward  I.  had  also  carried  on  war  with  Philip  JTV.  of 
France,  who  had  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Scottish  king, 
Baliol.  He  confirmed,  but  with  great  reluctance,  the  Great 
Charter;  and  (in  1295)  caused  the  deputies  from  the  bor- 
oughs to  meet  the  other  representatives  in  Parliament, 
stating  that  "what  concerns  all  should  be  approved  by 
all," — a  principle  that  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  civil 
and  political  freedom.  Edward  was  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  successful  monarchs  that  ever  reigned.  He  was  pol- 
itic and  warlike,  popular  on  account  of  his  majestic  per- 
sonal appearance,  his  military  success,  and  his  wise  meas- 
ures. His  efforts  to  reform  and  establish  the  la^  s  gained 
for  him  the  appellation  of  the  English  Justinian. 

35.  Edward  II.,  unmindful  of  his  father's  dying  in- 
junction, withdrew  his  forces  from  Scotland,  and  the  people 
of  that  country  gradually  recovered  their  freedom.    Hav- 


33.  Wb&t  other  attempt  was  made  by  the  Scots  to  regain  their  freedom  ?    Bom 
did  Bdward^s  reign  end  f 

34.  What  were  the  other  events  of  Bdward^s  reign  ?    His  character  ? 

35.  What  account  isgiven  of  the  battle  of  Bannockbam  ?    What  was  the  chap 
•cter  of  Edward  IL  ?    How  and  when  did  his  reign  end  ? 
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ing,  at  lastj  in  the  seyenth  year  of  his  reign,  inyaded  the 
country,  he  was  disastrously  defeated  by  Bobert  Bruce,  in 
the  famous  battle  of  Bannockhurn  (1314).  Of  a  character 
the  very  reverse  of  his  father,  Edward  soon  lost  the  respect 
of  his  people,  and  gave  great  offence  to  the  nobles  by  sur- 
rendering himself  to  the  influence  of  foreign  fayorites. 
Oiyil  war  finally  broke  out,  in  which  IsabelUiy  Edward's 
queen,  took  part  against  him ;  and  being  deserted  by  his 
subjects,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  who  kept 
him  for  some  time  in  prison,  but  at  last  caused  him  to  be 
put  to  death  in  the  most  shocking  manner  (1327).  His 
son  Edward  had  previously  been  declared  king. 

36.  Edward  IIL — In  consequence  of  the  youth  of  the 
king,  a  council  of  regency  was  appointed  to  administer  the 
government ;  but  the  real  power  was  possessed  by  Isabella 
and  her  paramour  (the  infamous  Mor'ti-mer,  a  prominent 
baron),  both  of  whom  had  been  accessory  to  the  murder  of 
the  late  king.  This  occasioned  universal  disgust  and  ab- 
horrence; and  the  young  king  soon  (1330)  found  means  to 
punish  the  murderers  of  his  father,  Mortimer  being  seized 
and  executed  as  a  common  criminal,  and  Isabella  placed  in 
confinement,  where  she  was  kept  until  her  death. 

87.  Robert  Bruce,  who  had  fully  achieved  the  independ- 
ence of  Scotland,  left  the  throne  to  his  son  David,  who  at 
the  time  of  his  father's  death  was  only  five  years  old.  Ed- 
ward, taking  advantage  of  this  circumstance,  endeavored 
to  depose  the  young  king,  so  as  to  place  Edward  Baliol, 
son  of  the  former  king,  on  the  throne,  he  having  sworn 
fealty  to  the  English  monarch.  This  the  Scots  resisted, 
but  were  severely  defeated  by  Edward  in  the  great  battle 
of  Halidown  Hill  (1333),  and  were  again  brought  into  sub- 
'jection  to  the  English  crown,  David  fleeing  his  country, 
and  taking  refuge  in  France. 


36.  MeDtion  the  fint  erents  of  the  next  reign.    What  was  done  with  Mortimer 
undlBahella? 
87.  How  waa  Scotland  again  anhdned  by  the  Bngliah  f 
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88.  Edward's  next  object  of  ambition  was  to  acquire 
possession  of  the  throne  of  France,  circumstances  seeming 
to  favor  that  project;  for  Charles  IV.,  the  king  of  that 
country,  having  died  without  heirs,  the  nation  had  placed 
his  cousin  Philip  VL  on  tiie  throne.  But  Edward,  through 
his  mother  Isabella,  was  a  more  direct  descendant;  and 
on  this  ground,  notwithstanding  that  the  ancient  laws  of 
France  {tlie  ScUic  law — i.  e.,  law  of  the  Salian  Franks)  ex- 
cluded females  from  the  throne,  he  claimed  his  right  to 
the  succession,  and  proceeded  to  vindicate  it  by  force  of 
arms.  Having  destroyed  the  French  fleet  in  a  great  naval 
battle  (1340),  he  invaded  France,  and  with  forces  far  infe- 
rior to  those  of  Philip,  defeated  him  in  the  memorable 
battle  of  Orecy  (kres'e).  This  battle  is  made  particularly 
interesting,  not  only  by  the  greatness  of  the  victory,  but  by 
the  fact,  that  in  it  cannon  were  for  the  first  time  employed 
by  the  English,*  and  also  as  the  occasion  on  which  the 
king's  son  Edward,  afterward  styled  the  Black  Prince 
(from  the  color  of  his  armor),  commenced  his  brilliant 
military  career  (1346).     [See  Note  12,  end  of  Section.} 

39.  Edward  next  took  Calais  (kal'is),  after  a  long  siege; 
and  expelling  all  the  inhabitants,  peopled  it  anew  with 
English.  This  city,  regarded  as  the  key  of  France,  the 
English  retained  for  nearly  two  centuries.  While  Edward 
was  thus  engaged,  the  Scottish  people  had  again  placed 
David  Bruce  upon  the  throne,  who,  invading  England,  was 
defeated  and  taken  prisoner  in  the  battle  of  Neville^ s  Cross, 
near  Dur'ham  (1346).  This  victory  was  due  to  the  activity 
and  heroism  of  Phi-lip'pa,  Edward's  queen,  who,  previous 
to  the  action,  rode  through  the  ranks  of  the  army,  exhort- 


*  FireHrms  appear  to  have  been  aaed  by  the  Chinese  in  618  B.  c,  nearly  two  thoowuul  year* 
b«fure  the  battle  of  Crecy.  They  were  also  ased  in  different  forma  in  India;  and.  as  early  as  the 
eighth  century,  by  the  Saracens.  The  invention  of  gunpowder  is  generally  attributed  to  Friar 
Bacoa  who  in  1270  announced  its  composition;  but  It  was  not  till  1320  that  the  proper  mode  of 
making  it  was  understood.     King  Edward's  cannon  were  only  of  the  siae  of  duck-guns. 


38.  Why  did  Ed  ;rard  HI.  claim  the  French  throne  ?  What  battles  were  fongbt  1 
Wh&t  ^ives  particQ  lar  interest  to  the  battle  of  Crecy  ? 
39    What  other  events  occurred  in  France  and  England  about  the  same  t4m9  ? 


r 
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ing  every  man  to  do  his  duty,  and  repel  the  invaders  of  their 
country.  Having  caused  David  to  be  lodged  in  the  Tower, 
she  joined  her  husband  at  Calais. 

40.  A  truce  was  concluded,  a  short  time  afterward,  be- 
tween the  French  and  English  monarchs,  which  was  pro- 
tracted by  a  dreadful  plague  that  swept  away  many  thou- 
sands of  the  people,  not  only  in  England,  but  in  most  of 
the  other  countries  of  Europe.  Philip,  king  of  France,  hav- 
ing been  succeeded  by  John  (1350),  and  the  country  being 
distracted  by  factious  dissensions,  Edward  resolved  again 
to  attack  it;  and  for  this  purpose  dispatched  the  Black 
Prince,  with  an  army,  to  Gnienne,  while  he  himself  was  to 
make  an  incursion  by  way  of  Calais.  The  former  pene- 
trated into  the  heart  of  France  with  an  army  of  12,000 
men ;  but  at  Poitiers  {poi-terz')  found  himself  confronted 
by  a  splendidly  equipped  force  of  60,000  men,  commanded 
by  John  in  person.  Desirous  to  retreat,  the  Prince  offered 
to  restore  all  his  conquests  and  give  up  the  war;  but  John 
declining  any  terms  but  unconditional  surrender,  a  battle 
ensued,  which,  owing  to  the  skill  and  valor  of  the  Black 
Prince,  resulted  in  the  entire  overthrow  of  the  French, 
John  himself  being  made  a  prisoner  (1356). 

41.  John,  in  accordance  with  the  manners  of  the  times, 
was  treated  by  his  conqueror  with  the  most  chivalric  cour- 
tesy and  respect;  but  was  kept  in  captivity  at  London  till 
ransomed  by  his  subjects  (1360),  when  he  resumed  the 
throne ;  bui^  not  being  able  to  fulfil  the  terms  of  his  release, 
he  returned  to  London,  where  he  died  the  next  year  (1364). 
Under  his  successor,  war  was  renewed  between  the  two 
countries;  but  Edward  gained  no  permanent  advantage, 
although  the  Black  Prince  manifested  all  the  qualities  of 
an  able  and  enterprising  general.  The  latter,  however,  sul 
lied  his  fair  fame  by  causing  an  inhuman  butchery  of  all 


40.  What  protracted  the  trace  ?    Give  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Poitiers. 

4 1 .  What  rarther  acconnt  is  given  of  King;  John  ?   What  was  done  bv  the  Black 
prince?   When  did  his  death occar  ?  His  character  ?  Who  succeeded Eaward  m. ? 
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the  inhabitants  of  one  of  the  French  towns  after  it  had  sur- 
rendered to  his  arms.  Worn  out  by  incessant  toil  and  ex- 
posure, he  died  (1376),  uniyersally  esteemed,  not  only  for 
his  heroism  and  skill  as  a  military  commander,  but  for  the 
generosity,  moderation,  and  amiability  which  shed  still 
greater  lustre  on  his  character.  The  king  survived  him 
only  a  year ;  and  was  succeeded  (1377)  by  Richard^  the  son 
of  the  Black  Prince,  then  only  11  years  of  age. 

42.  Edward  III.  was  a  wise  and  powerful  monarch,  pop- 
ular not  only  for  his  military  success  and  prudent  admin- 
istration, but  for  his  many  personal  accomplishments.  He 
took  no  important  steps  without  consulting  his  parlia- 
ment, refused  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Pope  as  a  temporal 
prince,  to  which  John  had  meanly  consented;  and  so 
greatly  encouraged  trade,  that  he  has  been  called  the 
"Father  of  English  commerce.*^  Wool  was  the^ chief  arti- 
cle of  export,  and  an  extensive  trade  was  carried  on  with 
the  ports  of  the  Baltic.  During  this  reign,  also,  com- 
mence<i  the  fiest  era  of  English  Literature,  the 
earliest  known  work  in  prose,  the  Travels  of  Sir  John 
MandevilUy  being  published  about  1360.  The  famous  John 
Wickliffe,  and  the  poets  Chaucer  {chaw'ser)  and  Gower, 
also  flourished  during  a  part  of  this  reign. 

43.  Richard  11. — The  first  part  of  this  reign  is  noted 
for  an  insurrection  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  people,  occa- 
sioned by  the  condition  of  serfdom  in  which  they  were 
kept,  and  the  miseries  to  which  they  were  subjected  by  the 
unjust  laws  of  the  period,  and  by  the  oppressions  of  the 
wealthier  classes.  The  immediate  occasion  of  the  outbreak 
was  the  imposition  of  a  tax  on  every  person  above  fifteen 
years  of  age,  and  the  indignity  with  which  a  young  maiden, 
the  daughter  of  one  Wat  Tyler  (or  Wat,  the  tiler),  was 
treated  by  the  brutal  tax-gatherers.  This  so  incensed  her 
father  that  he  struck  the  officer  dead  with  his  hammer ; 

42.  What  waB  the  character  of  Edward  m.  ?   What  is  said  of  his  administ-vtion  f 
Of  commerce  ?    Of  literature  ? 
4  3   What  caused  the  insurrection  of  Wat  Tyler  t 
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and^  being  joined  by  his  friends  and  neighbors,  raised  a 
rcYolt,  and  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  insurgents. 

44.  The  populace  to  the  number  of  100,000  men  as- 
sembled at  BlackhecUhy  near  London,  broke  into  the  city, 
burned  the  palaces  and  mansions  of  the  nobles,  plundered 
the  warehouses,  and  murdered  the  archbishop  and  many 
other  persons  of  distinction.  The  king  haying  entered 
upon  a  conference  with  Wat  Tyler,  the  latter,  it  is  said, 
acted  with  so  much  insolence  that  Wal' worthy  the  Mayor  of 
London,  struck  him  with  his  sword;  whereupon  Tyler 
was  immediately  dispatched  by  others  of  the  king's  retinue. 
£ichard,  to  quell  the  mutiny,  acceded  to  the  demands  of 
the  insurgents,  and  the  latter  dispersed ;  but  the  nobility 
having  raised  a  large  army,  the  ringleaders  were  appre- 
hended and  executed,  and  the  concessions  of  the  king  were 
annulled  (1381).  This  made  Eichard  very  unpopular  with 
the  common  people,  for  their  demands  had  been  reasonable 
and  just ;  the  most  important  being  that  villenage  or  slavery 
should  be  abolished,  the  people  paying  a  fixed  rent  for  their 
lands,  instead  of  being  bound  to  do  such  services  as  their 
feudal  lords  might  require.  Serfdom,  however,  did  not 
entirely  cease  in  England  until  more  than  four  centuries 
after  the  date  of  these  events. 

45.  Bichard,  although  displaying  much  spirit  and  cour- 
age in  these  times  of  disturbance,  was  afterward  charac- 
terized by  indolence  and  want  of  capacity.  He  quarrelled 
with  the^  great  officers  and  distinguished  nobles  of  his  court, 
and  gave  his  entire  confidence  to  unworthy  favorites.  He 
had  banished  his  cousin  Henry,  son  of  John  of  Gaunt, 
Duke  of  Lancaster,  for  being  concerned  in  a  duel ;  and,  on 
the  death  of  the  duke,  proceeded  to  dispossess  Henry  of 
his  estates  and  annex  them  to  those  of  the  crown.    Henry, 

44.  What  were  the  chief  incidents  of  this  rebellion  7  How  was  it  sabdaed  ? 
What  made  Richard  nnpopalar  with  the  lower  orders?  What  were  their  de- 
mands f    How  long  did  serfdom  continue  ? 

45.  What  was  the  character  of  Richard  *  What  led  to  his  deposition  f  What 
iistinj^shed  reformer  and  poet  flourished  daring  this  reign  ? 
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however^  taking  advantage  of  Bichard's  absence  in  Ireland, 
landed  with  a  small  force  in  England ;  and  so  unpopular  was 
the  king,  that  the  invader  was  soon  joined  by  a  force  of 
60,000  men.  Richard  was  accordingly  deposed  (1399),  and, 
it  is  said,  was  soon  afterward  murdered.  During  this  reign 
Wickliffe,  called  by  some  the  "morning  star  of  the  Eeforma- 
tion,"  translated  the  Bible.  He  and  his  doctrines  were 
much  favored  by  John  of  Gaunt.*  Chaucer,  styled  the 
"Father  of  English  poetry,^'  also  wrote  his  celebrated  poem, 
"  The  Canterbury  Tales." 

46.  Henxy  IV.,  the  first  of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  had 
no  legal  right  to  the  throne,  being  a  descendant  of  the 
fourth  son  of  Edward  III.,  while  Edmund  Mortimer  was 
living,  who  was  descended  from  the  third  son  of  the  same 
monarch;  hence  this  reign  was  little  else  than  a  series 
of  insurrections.  The  most  formidable  was  that  excited 
by  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  and  his  son,  Harry  Percy y 
surnamed  Hotspur y  on  account  of  his  fiery  temper.  This 
young  nobleman  was  distinguished  for  the  battle  which,  in 
the  previous  reign,  he  had  fought  with  the  Scots  at  Otter- 
bum  (1388),  and  on  which  was  founded  the  famous  bal- 
lad of  "  Ohevy  Ohase,'^  He  had  also  greatly  aided  Henry 
in  his  efforts  to  obtain  possession  of  the  kingdom;  but, 
afterward  quarrelling  with  him,  joined  his  forces  to 
those  of  the  Scots  under  Douglas  and  the  Welsh  under 
Otoen  Ohn'do'wer,  with  the  object  of  placing  Mortimer  on 
the  throne. 

47.  A  terrific  battle  was  fought  near  Shrewsbury  (1403) ; 
but  the  rebels  were  defeated,  and  their  brave  leader,  Percy, 
was  slain.  The  king  and  his  son  took  part  in  the  battle, 
and  signalized  themselves  by  their  feats  of  strength  and 

*  Wickliffe  advocated  many  of  the  reforms  and  doctrines  afterward  preached  by  l«ath«ir  and 
bis  followers,  in  the  16th  century.    The  followers  of  Wickliffe  were  called  LoUarda. 

46.  Why  had  Henry  IV.  no  legal  right  to  the  throne  ?  What  formidable  Inaor- 
rection  broke  oat?  What  was  Percy  caUed?  For  what  was  hedistingaished) 
What  gdyes  interest  to  the  battle  of  Otterbnm  ? 

47.  X>e8cribe  the  battle  of  Shrewabnry.  How  did  religions  persecation  com- 
mence ?    By  whom  was  Henry  IV.  sttcceeded  ? 
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daring.  Henry,  in  order  to  gain  the  faror  of  the  Churchy 
caused  severe  laws  to  be  passed  against  the  Lollards,  and 
one  of  them  was  condemned  and  burnt  at  the  stake  (1401). 
This  was  the  first  English  subject  that  was  put  to  death  on 
account  of  his  religious  opinions.  Henry  lY.  died  in  1413, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Henry  F. 

18.  Henry  V.,  during  his  fathers  life,  had  been  distin- 
guished for  his  riotous  and  disorderly  conduct ;  and  had,  on 
one  occasion,  been  committed  to  prison  by  the  chief-justice, 
whom  he  had  insulted  for  indicting  one  of  his  dissolute  com- 
panions. On  his  accession,  however,  he  dismissed  his 
profligate  associates  and  thoroughly  reformed  his  life,  retain- 
ing in  office  the  wise  ministers  of  his  father,  including  the 
chief-justice  by  whom  he  had  been  so  fearlessly  punished. 
Among  his  first  acts  was  the  persecution  of  the  Lollards, 
now  a  numerous  party ;  and  their  leader.  Lord  Gohhamy 
with  many  others,  was  condemned  and  executed. 

49.  Henry  next  made  an  attack  upon  France,  which  he 
hoped  to  subdue ;  because,  during  the  lunacy  of  its  king, 
Charles  YL,  it  was  distracted  by  disputes  as  to  who  should 
have  the  regency.  Having  taken  Har'fleury  affcer  a  long 
siege,  he  marched  against  the  French  army,  four  times  as 
numerous  as  his  own,  and  totally  routed  it  in  the  memor- 
able battle  of  Ag'in-court  (1415),  10,000  of  the  French  be- 
ing slain  and  14,000  taken  prisoners ;  while,  it  is  said,  the 
English  lost  only  40.  After  some  other  successes,  a  treaty 
was  concluded  (1420)  at  Troyes  (trwah),  by  which  Henry 
was  to  marry  the  king's  daughter  Ca1^arine,'and  to  succeed 
to  the  French  throne  on  the  death  of  Charles,  and  the  two 
kingdoms  were  to  be  united.  Two  years  afterward,  he  and 
his  queen  entered  Paris  with  all  the  pageantry  of  a  royal 
progress,  dazzling  the  inhabitants  with  the  wealth  and  mag- 
nificence of  their  fdture  sovereigns;  but  in  a  few  months 


48.  What  was  the  character  of  Henry  V.  f    How  did  he  commence  hie  reign  r 

49.  Why  did  he  invade  France  ?    What  rictorr  did  he  gain  f  What  treaty  war 
aiade  r    when  did  his  death  occur?    Who  was  hia  enoceaeor  ? 
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death  stopped  short  the  triumphant  career  of  Henry,  and 
put  an  end  to  all  his  schemes  of  vainglory  and  ambition 
(1422).    He  left  one  son,  Henry,  less  than  a  year  old. 

50.  Henry  VI.,  at  his  accession,  was  proclaimed,  by  the 
Parliament,  King  of  France  as  well  as  of  England ;  and  his 
uncle,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  the  most  accomplished  prince 
of  his  age,  was  appointed  Protector  of  the  kingdom,  and 
guardian  of  the  infant  king.  The  French  king,  Charles  VI., 
haying  expired  a  few  months  after  the  death  of  Henry  V., 
his  son  Charles  VII.,  an  energetic  prince,  asserted  his  claim 
to  the  throne  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  ETiglish  king ; 
and  a  war  of  several  years  ensued,  in  which  the  French, 
chiefly  by  the  heroism  of  the  wonderful  Joan  of  Arc,  were 
enabled  to  recover  their  country  from  the  possession  of 
the  English,  and  place  their  own  king,  Charles  VII.,  on 
the  throne  (1437). 

51.  Henry,  on  arriving  at  the  age  of  majority,  showed 
neither  the  capacity  nor  the  disposition  to  take  control  of 
the  government.  He  married  Margaret  of  Anjou,  a  prin- 
cess whose  accomplishments  and  masculine  energy  of  char- 
acter were  well  suited  to  supply  the  defects  and  weaknesses 
of  her  husband.*  But  the  incapacity  of  the  king  encouraged 
the  rival  house  of  York  to  lay  claim  to  the  throne,  in  be- 
half of  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  the  descendant  of  Edward's 
third  son,  who  was  a  man  of  ability  and  valor,  as  well  as 
immense  wealth.  In  this  pretension  Eichard  was  upheld  by 
the  greatest  nobleman  of  the  kingdom,  the  renowned  Earl 
of  Warwick  {war'rick),  afterward  called  the  King-maker, 
whose  means  and  possessions  were  so  extensive  that  30,000 
retainers  were  constantly  supported  by  him  in  his  various 
castles  and  manors.f  An  insurrection  of  the  lower  orders, 

•  Bee  Note  18,  end  of  the  Section.  f  See  Note  14. 

50.  What  led  to  a  war  with  France  daring  the  regency  of  Bedford?  How  did 
the  French  regain  their  posBessione  ? 

5 1 .  What  was  Henry^e  character  f  Whom  did  he  marry  ?  Her  character  f  Whal 
led  to  the  claim  of  Richard,  duke  of  York  ?  By  whom  was  he  supported  ?  What 
le  said  of  Warwick  f    Give  an  anconnt  of  Jack  Cadets  rebellion. 
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ander  a  leader  named  Jack  Cadey  broke  out  abont  thifl 
tdine^  but  was  soon  put  down.  Cade  being  slain  (1450). 

52.  The  king^s  goyemment  being  very  unpopular,  Bich- 
ard  raised  an  army,  ostensibly  for  the  redress  of  grieyances ; 
and  in  the  battle  of  St  Albans  {awl'bans)  defeated  the 
royalists  (1455),  and  took  the  king  prisoner.  This  was  the 
first  battle  in  that  great  ciyil  war  styled  the  "War  of  the 
Boses''  (from  the  badges  of  the  parties,  the  Lancastrians 
wearing  a  red  rose  and  the  Yorkists  a  white  rose).  This 
war  lasted  thirty  years,  was  signalized  by  twelve  pitched 
battles,  and  almost  annihilated  the  ancient  nobility  of  Eng- 
land. The  next  year  after  the  battle  of  St.  Albans,  the  king 
was  restored  to  his  authority ;  but  the  contest  soon  broke 
out  with  increased  fiiry,  and  in  the  battle  of  Northampton 
the  king  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  the  Earl  of 
Warwick  (1460),  after  which  the  Duke  of  York  was  pro- 
claimed the  lawful  successor  of  Henry,  and  Edward^  the 
son  of  Henry  and  Margaret,  was  excluded  from  the  throne. 

53.  The  queen,  however,  fled  to  Scotland,  and  with  the 
aid  of  the  northern  barons  raised  a  large  army,  with  which, 
in  the  battle  of  Wahefsldy  she  defeated  the  Duke  of  York, 
who  was  taken  prisoner  and  put  to  death  (1460).  A  few 
weeks  after  this,  Margaret  defeated  the  Earl  of  Warwick 
and  regained  possession  of  the  king ;  but  Edward,  son  of 
the  late  Duke  of  York,  joining  his  forces  with  those  of 
Warwick,  compelled  her  to  retreat,  and,  triumphantly  enter- 
ing London,  was  proclaimed  king,  under  the  title  of  Edward 
IV.  (1461). 

51.  Edward  IV. — Queen  Margaret,  however,  was  not 
subdued.  She  succeeded  in  collecting  an  army  of  60,000 
men  in  the  northern  counties,  with  which  she  encountered 
the  forces  of  Edward  and  Warwick,  in  the  terrific  battle  of 

52.  What  led  to  the  battle  of  St.  Albans?  Ita  result?  What  civil  war  waa 
commenced  by  it  ?  What  is  said  of  this  war  ?  What  led  to  the  battle  of  Northamp- 
ton ?    What  were  its  consequences  ? 

53.  What  led  to  the  battle  of  Wakefield?  What  waa  its  resolt?  How  did 
Edward  IV.  obtain  the  throne  ? 

64.  Wha  other  efforts  wore  made  by  Margaret  ?    With  what  roaiilta  ? 
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Tow' ton;  but  was  totally  defeated  (1461)^  and  compelled, 
with  her  husband^  to  take  refnge  in  Scotland.  During  the 
next  three  years,  Margaret  made  but  one  eflfort  to  reoover 
the  lost  kingdom,  but  was  defeated  and  compelled  to  flee  to 
France ;  a  short  time  after  which,  Henry  fell  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  king,  and  was  confined  in  the  Tower  at  LondQu. 

55.  Edward's  vices,  howeyer,  and  his  marriage  with  Eliz- 
abeth Gray,  a  Lancastrian  knight's  widow,  upon  whose 
relatives  the  infatuated  monarch  showered  all  his  favors, 
so  disgusted  the  brave  and  high-spirited  Warwick  that  he 
deserted  the  cause  of  Edward,  and  formed  an  alliance  with 
Margaret  So  popular  was  this  nobleman,  that  in  a  few 
days  he  raised  an  army  of  60,000  men,  compelled  Edward 
to  flee,  and  placed  Henry  again  on  the  throne  (1471).  Dis- 
aster soon  followed  this  great  victory ;  for  Edward  landing 
in  England  with  a  small  force,  was  soon  joined  by  an  im- 
mense army,  and  regaining  possession  of  London,  once 
more  made  prisoner  the  hapless  Henry,  and  marched 
against  Warwick,  who  had  taken  a  position  at  Bar'net, 
near  London. 

56.  The  king-maker,  deserted  by  his  son-in-law,  the 
Duke  of  Clarence,  brother  to  Edward,  who  with  a  large 
force  went  over  to  the  Yorkists,  was  defeated  in  the  battle 
of  Bamefc,  and  slain  (1471) ;  and,  a  fortnight  afterward,  Ed- 
ward gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the  forces  of  Margaret 
at  Tewks'buryy  the  latter,  with  her  son  Edward,  being 
among  the  prisoners.  The  young  prince  was  cruelly  put 
to  death  by  the  Dukes  of  Clarence  and  Gloster,  brothers  of 
Edward  IV.,  and  Margaret  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower.  A 
few  days  after  this  battle,  Henry  expired  in  the  Tower,  ac- 
cording to  general  belief,  by  the  murderous  hand  of  the 
cruel  and  wicked  Duke  of  Gloster.  Queen  Margaret  after- 
ward found  a  refuge  in  France,  where  she  died  (1482). 

,  ,  ,  I    ■       ij * 

.55.  How  did  Edward  IV.  disrast  the  Barl  of  Warwick  ?  How  did  Henry  regain 
the  throne  ?    How  did  he  again  lose  it  7 

56.  Where  was  Warwick  defeated  and  slain  ?    Where  was  Matxaret  defeated ) 
What  loOowed  the  battle  of  Tewksbary  ? 
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57.  Edward,  being  epow  secure  on  the  throne,  gave  him- 
self up  to  every  species  of  vice  and  debauchery.  He  caused 
his  brother,  Duke  of  Clarence,  to  be  put  to  death  on  a 
charge  of  treason,  being  probably  instigated  to  this  crime 
by  his  younger  brother,  Richard^  Duke  of  Gloster,  who  was 
noted  for  his  designing  character  and  unrelenting  ambition 
Edward  was  about  to  engage  in  a  war  with  France,  when 
he  was  seized  with  a  distemper,  of  which  he  expired  (1483). 
During  this  reign,  William  Caxton  introduced  into  Eng- 
land the  art  of  printing,  the  first  printed  book  being  "  Tlie 
Game  and  Playe  of  Chess^'  (1474). 

58.  Edward  V.,  the  eldest  son  of  Edward  IV.,  a  youth 
of  twelve  years,  was  proclaimed  king ;  and  his  uncle,  the 
Duke  of  Gloster,  was  appointed  Protector.  This  artful  and 
wicked  prince,  obtaining  possession  of  the  young  king  and 
his  brother  Eichard,  placed  them  in  the  Tower ;  and  caused 
Lord  IKvers,  their  maternal  uncle,  and  Lord  Hastings,  with 
several  other  distinguished  persons,  to-be  executed  on  a 
charge  of  treason.  He  then  gave  out  that  the  young 
princes  were  illegitimate ;  and  contrived  that  some  of  his 
friends  should  solicit  him  to  take  the  crown,  which,  with 
pretended  reluctance,  he  accepted,  and  held  under  the  title 
of  Richard  III.  (1483). 

59.  Richard  III. — The  first  act  of  this  wicked  usurper 
was  to  destroy  the  two  young  princes,  who  are  supposed  to 
have  been  smothered  in  their  beds,  in  the  Tower,  by  his 
orders.  But  he  was  not  permitted  quietly  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  his  crimes.  A  conspiracy  was  formed  against  him 
by  his  former  friend,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham ;  but  it 
failed,  and  Buckingham  was  seized  and  executed.  The 
nation,  however,  soon  found  a  deliverer  in  Henry  Tudor,  - 
Earl  of  Richmond,  the  last  heir  of  the  house  of  Lancaster, 

57.  State  the  other  ereiitB  of  Bdward'B  reign.  When  did  hie  death  occnr  ?  Who 
Introduced  the  art  of  printing  t    What  was  the  first  bookprinted  in  England  ? 

68.  Who  was  the  immediate  successor  of  Edward  tv.  ?  How  did  Richard, 
Duke  of  Gloster,  obtain  the  throne  ? 

59.  What  was  the  fete  of  the  twoyoung  princes  ?  Of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  T 
How  was  tlil«  reign  tormlnated  ?    who  was  proclaimed  king  at  Bosworth  % 
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who,  landing  at  MiVford  Haven,  in  Wales^  was  soon  joined 
by  sufficient  forces  to  cope  with  those  of  the  nsniper.  An 
engagement  took  place  at  Boswarth  Fietd,  in  which  the 
forces  of  Richard  were  defeated,  and  he  himself,  fighting 
desperately  in  the  conflict,  was  slain.  Bichmond  was  pro- 
claimed king  on  the  battle-field,  by  the  title  of  Henry  VII. 
(1485).     [See  Note  15,  end  of  SecHonJ] 


CHRONOLOGICAL  RECAPITULATION. 
827.  Egbert  unites  the  Saxon  kingdoms.    Commenoement  of 


J  the  English  monarchy. 


«  (   871.  Accession  of  Alfred  the  Great.    Reigned  30  years. 
''  1013.  Sweyn,  the  first  Danish  king.    Reigned  about  6  months. 
1017.  Canute  the  Great,  sole  monarch  of  England.    Reigned  19 

years. 
1042.  Edward  the  Confessor.    Saxon  line  restored.    Reigned 

24  years. 
1066.  Harold  declared  king.    Reigned  about  one  year. 
1066.  Battle  of  Hastmgs.    Harold  defeated  by  William  (L)  of 

Normandy. 
1087.  WiUiam  H.  (Rufus).    Reigned  13  years. 
'  1100.  Henry  L  (Beauclerk).    Reigned  35  years. 
1135.  Stephen  (of  Blois).    Defeated  by  Matilda  (1139). 
1154  Henry  H.  (Plantagenet).    Reigned  35  years. 
1170.  Death  ot  Thomas  k  Becket  - 
1172.  Conquest  of  Ireland. 
1189.  Richard  I.  (Coeur  de  Lion.)    Ransomed  by  his  subjocta 

(1194).    Reigned  10  years. 
1199.  John  (Lackland).    Reigned  17  years. 
'  1215.  Magna  GhaHa  signed. 
1216.  Henry  HI,    Reigned  56  years. 

1264.  Battle   of  Lewes.      Henry   and   Prince   Edward   made 
prisoners. 

1265.  House  of  Commons  instituted  by  Leicester. 
"      Battle  of  Evesham. 

1272.  Edward  L    Reigned  35  years. 
1283.  Conquest  of  Wales.    Prince  Lewelljni  executed. 
1296.  Battle  of  Dunbar ;  the  Scots  defeated. 
1 1298.  Battle  of  Falkirk;  Wallace  defeated. 
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Wallace  taken  prisoner  and  executed^ 

Bdward  11.    Reigned  20  years. 

Battle  of  Bannockbum.   Edward  defeated  hy  Robert  Bruce 

Bdward  UL    Reigned  50  years. 

Battle  of  Halidown  Hill ;  the  Scots  defeated. 

Battle  of  Crecy ;  the  French  defeated  by  Edward  IH 

Battle  of  Neville's  Cross ;  Scots  defeated. 

Battle  of  Poitiers ;  French  defeated  by  the  Black  Prince. 

Death  of  the  Black  Prince. 

Richard  XL    Reigned  22  years. 

Insurrection  of  Wat  Tyler. 

Battle  of  Otterbum,  between  Percy  (Hotspur)  and  Douglaa 

Henry  IV.    Reigned  14  years. 

A  Lollard  clergyman  burnt  at  the  stake. 

Battle  of  Shrewsbury.   Percy  defeated  and  slain 

Henry  V.    Reigned  9  years. 

Battle  of  Agincourt 

Treaty  of  TVoyes. 

Henry  VL    Reigned*89  years. 

Jack  Cade's  rebellion. 

Battle  of  St  Albans ;  the  royalistB  defeated. 

Battle  of  Northampton.    King  Henry  taken  prisoner. 

Battle  of  Wakefield.    Duke  of  York  captured  and  slain. 

Edward  IV.  proclaimed  king.    Reigned  22  years. 

Battle  of  Towton.    Queen  Margaret  defeated  by  Edward 

and  Warwick. 
Battle  of  Bamet  Warwick  slain.  King  Henry  assassinated. 
Battle  of  Tewksbury.    Queen  Margaret  defeated,  and  Prince 

Edward  assassinated. 
Art  of  Printing  introduced  into  England. 
Death  of  Queen  Margaret,  in  France. 
Bdward  V.    Reigned  74  days. 
Richard  IIL    Reigned  2  years. 
Battle  of  Bosworth.    Henry  VIL  proclaimed  king 
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8.  Of  Edward  the  Elder,  Athelstan,  and  Ethelred 157-158-160 

8.  Of  Sweyn,  Edmund  Ironside,  and  Canute 158-ldC 

4.  Of  Harold  Barefoot,  Hardicannte,  and  Edward  the  Confeesor 150 

5.  Give  a  history  of  the  Danish  invasions  of  England 147-148-157 

0.  State  what  yon  can  of  Harold  and  his  career. .'. 159-160 

7.  Name,  in  chronological  order,  the  most  important  events  fh>m  the  ac- 

cession of  Egbert  to  the  battle  of  Hastings 184 

8.  Give  an  account  of  William  I.  and  the  events  in  his  reign 100-161-189 

9.  Of  WUliam  n.  and  the  events  in  his  reign 161-16^180 

10.  Of  Henry  I.,  sumamed  Beanclerk,  and  the  events  in  his  reign 162 

11.  Of  the  contest  between  Stephen  and  Matilda 163 

15.  How  did  Henry  Plantaganet  get  to  be  king  of  England  ? 163-163 

13.  Name  the  principal  events  in  the  reign  of  Henry  n 16S-164-166-166 

14.  Give  the  narrative  in  relation  to  Thomas  h  Becket 168-164 

16.  Give  the  early  history  of  Ireland 166 

16.  What  account  can  you  give  of  Queen  Eleanor. 166 

17.  Sketch  the  character  and  career  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion 166-167 

18.  Of  King  John  (Lackland)  and  the  events  in  his  reign 167-168-169 

19.  Give  the  history  and  character  of  Magna  Charta 168-169-172 

ao.  Sketch  the  character  and  reign  of  Henry'ni 169-170 

21.  Name  the  principal  events  in  the  reign  of  Edward  1 170-171-172 

22.  Give  an  account  of  Robert  Bruce,  his  successes  and  misfortunes 172-173 

28.  Of  Edward  n.  and  his  reign  ..s 172-178 

24.  Name  the  principal  events  in  the  reign  of  Edward  in 178-174-175-176 

25.  Name,  in  chronological  order,  the  principal  events  from  the  battle  of 

Hastings  to  the  battle  of  Poitiers 184-185 

26.  Give  an  account  of  the  Wat  Tyler  insurrection 176-177 

27.  What  were  the  other  events  in  the  reign  of  Richard  n.  ? 177-178 

28.  Give  an  account  of  the  contest  between  Henry  IV.  and  Mortimer 178-179 

29.  Sketch  the  character  and  reign  of  Henry  V 179-180 

80.  What  contest  for  territory  took  place  during  the  next  reign  ? 180 

81.  Give  an  account  of  the  contest 180 

82.  State  what  you  can  of  Queen  Margaret : 180-181-182 

88.  Relate  the  focts  in  the  career  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick 180-181-182 

84.  Name,  in  chronological  order,  the  principal  events  from  the  battle  of 

Poitiers  to  the  battle  of  Barnet 185 

86.  What  battles  were  fought  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VL  f 181 

86.  What  was  the  result  in  each  of  the  three  battles  ? '. 181 

87.  Give  a  sketch  of  the  character  of  Edward  FV 182- lb8 

88.  Give  an  account  of  the  career  of  the  Duke  of  Gloster  (Richard  HI.). , .  183-184 
99.  Name,  in  chronological  order,  the  principal  events  from  the  battle  of 

Barnet  to  the  battle  of  Boswortk 185 

10  What  account  can  you  give  of  Jack  Cade'd  rebellion  ? 180-181 
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1  •  Alfirod  tlie  Great  (p.  167,  ^1).—"  Alfred  is  the  most  perfect  character  Ib 
hiiKtory.  He  is  a  eingnlar  iiiBtance  of  a  pnnce  who  has  become  a  hero  of  romance, 
who,  as  Buch,  has  had  countleBB  imaginary  exploits  attributed  to  him,  bat  to  wbofe 
character  romance  has  done  no  more  than  Jui^tice,  and  who  appears  in  exactly  the 
same  light  in  history  and  in  fable.  No  other  man  on  record  has  aver  so  thoroughly 
united  all  the  virtues  both  of  the  ruler  and  of  the  private  man.  In  no  other  man 
on  rtcord  were  so  many  virtues  disfi<,'ured  by  so  little  alloy.  A  saint  without 
tiuperstition,  a  scholar  without  ostentation,  a  warrior  all  whose  wars  were 
fought  in  the  defense  of  his  country,  a  conqueror  whose  laurels  were  never  stained 
by  cruelty,  a  prince  never  cast  down  by  adversity,  never  lifted  up  to  insolence  in 
the  day  of  triumph,  there  is  no  other  name  in  history  to  compare  with  his." — 
Freeman.—'The  Norman  Conquest. 

2.  Battle  ol'Kastliiss  (p.  160, 1  6).—'*  Perceiving  that  open  attacks  were  of 
□o  avail,  the  Duke,  after  having  restored  order,  had  recourse  to  one  of  hU  favorite 
stratagems.  He  ordered  a  general  attack  ou  the  positions  of  the  Englitih,  by  his 
whole  line,  but  added  secret  inetrucUous  that,  in  the  heat  of  the  meleey  his  soldiers 
ehould  again  retreat ;  and  on  this  last  occasion  Harold  could  no  longer  restrain  the 
impetuosity  of  his  troops.  Of  a  frank  and  noble  spirit,  their  ardent  hope  of  vic- 
tory carried  them  away.  They  fell  into  the  snare.  The  Normans,  in  compact 
order,  turned  upon  their  pursuers,  wlio  had  broken  rank,  and  seizing  the  advan- 
tage, pierced  their  squares  on  all  sides,  and  made  a  cruel  butchery.  Yet,  in  spite 
of  fortune  and  of  death,  the  English  fled  not,  but  thro^ving  themselves  into  small 
squares,  sustained  the  fierce  shocks  of  the  enemy.  Other  dibasters,  however  were 
at  hand.  The  Duke,  in  giving  the  signal  to  wheel  and  attack,  ordered  out  his 
heavy  horse  and  his  reserve,  and  it  was  in  vain  that  the  English  still  fought 
like  men  who  beheld  the  victory  unjustly  snatched  out  of  their  hands. 
Thrice  with  his  cavalry  he  charged  the  English  wings,  while  clouds  of  arrows 
darkened  all  the  plain.  From  that  moment  the  battle  was  decided,  for  Harold 
had  already  fallen.  Towards  the  evening,  while  still  unwearied  by  sustaining  his 
army  with  his  voice  and  hand,  he  was  struck  with  an  arrow  through  the  left  eye 
into  the  brain,  and  fell  dead  upon  the  field.  His  two  brothers,  Ourth  and  Leofwin, 
were  also  slain,  with  nearly  all  the  nobles  and  knights  in  the  battle;  The  old 
Anglo-Saxon  heroism,  worthy  of  a  better  fate,  set  in  that  dark  eclipse ;  the  battle- 
ax  no  longer  availed  against  the  Norman  spear.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that 
there  was  neither  rout  nor  flight,  so  great  was  the  despairing  energy  with  which 
the  English  f«ught.  ELing  Harold^s  army  was  exterminated  but  not  vanquished, 
and  England  lay  paralyzed  at  the  feet  of  the  conqueror.''^— JRoscoe.— Lives  of  the 
Kings  of  England. 

3.  Bnrlal  of  urtUtam  tlie  Conqueror  (p.  161,  t  7)  —"  They  brought 
the  body  to  St.  Stephen's  Monastery,  and  took  orders  for  the  royal  sepulture. 
The  grave  was  dug  deep  in  the  presbytery,  between  the  altar  and  choir.  All  the 
bishops  and  abbots  of  Normandy  assembled,  \fter  mass  had  been  sung,  Gilbert, 
bishop  of  Evreux,  addressed  the  people;  and  when  he  had  magnified  the  fame  oi 
the  departed,  he  asked  them  all  to  Join  in  prayer  for  the  sinful  soul,  and  that  each 
would  pardon  any  injory  he  might  have  received  from  the  monarch.  A  loud  voioe 
wa«  now  heard  from  the  crowd.  A  poor  man  stood  up  before  the  bier— Asceline, 
the  son  of  Arthur — who  forbade  that  William's  corpse  should  be  received  into  the 
ground  he  had  usurped  by  reckless  violence.  The  bishop  forthwith  instituted  an 
Inquiry  into  the  charge.    They  called  up  witnesses,  and  the  fitct  having  been  ascer- 
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tained,  fhey  treated  with  ABceline  and  paid  the  debt,  the  price  of  that  narrow  lit- 
tle plot  of  earth,  thelaat  bed  of  the  Oonqueror.  Asceline  withdrew  hia  ban;  but 
as  the  swollen  corpse  sank  into  the  grave,  it  barst,  filling  the  sacred  edifice  with 
corraption.  The  obsequies  were  hurried  through,  and  thus  was  William  the 
Gonquerer  gathered  to  his  fsthers,  with  loathing,  disgust,  and  horror."— /^U^ave. 
—HUtory  of  Normandy. 

4.  Tlie  Death  of  l¥llllaiii  Rafkis  (p.  162,  IT  8).— "It  was  almost  night, 
when  a  poor  diaraoal  burner,  passing  through  the  New  Forest  with  his  cart,  came 
upon  the  solitary  body  of  a  dead  man,  shot  with  an  arrow  in  the  breast,  and  still 
bleeding.  He  got  it  into  his  cart.  It  was  the  body  of  the  king.  ShiQEen  and 
tumbled,  with  its  red  beard  all  whitened  with  lime  and  clotted  with  blood,  it  was 
driven  iu  the  cart  by  the  charcoal  burner  next  day  te  Winchester  Cathedral,  where 
it  was  received  and  buried.  *  ♦  •  •  ♦  gy  ^hose  hand  the  Bed 
King  really  fell,  and  whether  that  hand  dispatched  the  arrow  to  his  breast  by  acci- 
dent or  design,  is  known  only  to  Ood.  Some  think  his  brother  may  have  caused 
him  to  be  killed;  but  the  Red  King  had  made  so  many  enemies,  both  among  priests 
and  people,  that  suspicion  may  reasonably  rest  upon  a  less  unnatural  murderer. 
Men  knew  no  more  than  that  he  was  found  dead  in  the  New  Forest,  which  the  suf- 
fering people  had  regarded  as  a  doomed  ground  for  his  race." — Dickens. 

5*  Fall  of  Tara  (p.  165,  ^  16).— *<In  the  reign  of  this  monarch,  the  an- 
cient Hall  or  Court  of  Tara,  in  which,  for  so  many  centuries,  the  Triennial  Coun- 
cils of  the  nation  had  been  held,  saw  for  the  last  time  (a.  d.  554),  her  kings  and 
nobles  assembled  within  its  precincts;  and  the  cause  of  the  desertion  of  this 
long-honored  seat  of  legislation  shows  to  what  an  enormous  height  the  power  of 
the  ecclesiastical  order  had  then  risen.  Some  fugitive  criminal,  who  had  fled  for 
sanctuary  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Buan,  having  been  dragged  forcibly  firom  thence 
to  Tara,  and  there  put  to  death,  the  holy  abbot  and  his  monks  cried  aloud  against 
the  sacrilegious  violation ;  and  proceeding  in  solemn  procession  to  the  palace,  pro- 
nounced a  curse  upon  its  walls.  <From  that  day,' says  the  annalist,  *no  king 
ever  sat  again  at  Tara ; '  and  a  poet  who  wrote  about  that  period,  while  mourning 
evidently  over  the  fall  of  this  seat  of  grandeur,  ventures  but  to  say,  *  It  is  not 
with  my  will  Teamor  is  deserted.'  A  striking  memorial  of  the  church's  tri- 
umph on  the  occasion,  was  preserved  in  the  name  of  distinction  given  to  the 
monastery,  which  was  ever  after,  in  memory  of  this  malediction,  called  *  The 
Monastery  of  the  Curses  of  Ireland.'  "—Moore's  HUtory  of  Ireland. 

6.  Ijearning  in  Ireland  (p.  165,  If  16).—"  In  order  to  convey  to  the 
reader  any  adequate  notion  of  the  apostolical  labors  of  that  crowd  of  learned  mis- 
sionaries whom  Ireland  sent  forth,  in  the  course  of  this  [the  sixth]  century,  to  all 
parts  of  Europe,  it  would  be  necessary  to  transport  him  to  the  scenes  of  their  respec- 
tive missions;  to  point  out  the  difficulties  they  had  to  encounter,  and  the  admirable 
patience  and  courage  with  which  they  surmounted  them;  to  show  how  inestimable 
was  the  service  they  rendered,  during  that  dark  period,  by  keeping  the  dying 
embers  of  learning  awake,  and  how  gratefully  their  names  are  enshrined  in  the 
records  of  foreign  lands,  though  but  faintly,  if  at  all,  remembered  in  their  own. 
It  was,  indeed,  then,  as  it  has  been  ever  since,  the  peculiar  fate  of  Ireland,  thst 
both  in  talent,  and  the  fiune  that  honorably  rewards  it,  her  sons  prospered  ftur 
more  triumphantly  abroad  than  at  home;  for  while,  of  the  many  who  confined 
their  labors  to  their  native  land,  but  few  have  left  those  remembrances  behind 
which  constitute  fame,  those  who  carried  the  light  of  their  talent  and  zeal  to 
other  lands,  not  onlyfmnded  a  lasting  name  for  themselves,  but  made  their 
eoantry  also  a  partaker  of  their  renown,  winning  for  her  that  noble  title  of  the 
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Island  of  the  Holy  snd  fhe  LMumad,  whloh  thronghoat  the  night  that  overhunf 
fell  the  rest  of  Biirope»  she  so  long  and  proadly  wore."— ifoore'f  Higtory  oj 
IrtkmA. 

7.  Deaib  of  Henry  II*  (p.  166,  T  19).—*'  When  the  French  ambasaadora 
were  ushered  into  hltt  presence,  sick  and  bed-ridden  as  he  was,  and  he  inquired 
the  name  of  Richard's  supporters  (amnesty  for  whom  was  a  condition  of  the  treaty), 
the  first  name  on  the  list  was  that  of  his  beloved  John.  On  hearing  his  name,  he 
was  seized  with  a  sort  oX.  oonvulsiye  movement;  he  sat  up  in  bed,  and  gazing  around 
with  searching  and  haggard  look,  he  exclaimed,  ^  Can  it  be  true  that  John,  my 
heart,  the  son  of  my  choice,  he  whom  I  have  doted  on  more  than  all  the  rest,  and 
my  love  for  whom  has  brought  on  me  all  my  woes,  has  fkllen  away  firom  me  T ' 
They  replied  that  it  was  even  so;  that  nothing  could  be  more  true.  *  Well,  then,' 
he  said,  lUling  back  on  his  bed,  and  turning  his  foce  to  the  wall,  '  henceforward 
let  all  go  on  as  it  may;  I  no  longer  care  for  myself  or  for  the  world.'  ^*—Michelei. 

8.  Rnnnymede  (p.  168,  IT  24).— *•  This  Holy  Land  of  English  liberty  is 
about  half  way  from  Odiham  to  London,  and  it  is  a  grassy  plain,  of  about  one 
hundred  and  sixty  acres,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Thames,  between  Staines  and 
Windsor.  Various  derivations  are  g^ven  for  the  name;  that  of  the  antiquary  L»> 
laud  afiOrms  it  to  have  been  so  called  from  the  Saxon  word  Rune^  or  council,  and  to 
mean  the  Council  Meadow,  having  been  used  in  the  old  Saxon  times  as  a  place  of 
assembly.  No  column  or  memorial  marks  the  spot  where  the  primary  triumph 
of  the  English  constitution  was  achieved.*'- (>e<uy. — Rite  and  Progress  of  the  Eng- 
lish Constitution. 

9.  Serfdom  tn  Basland  (p.  109,  T  24).—**  Of  the  two  millions  of  human 
beings  who  inhabited  England  in  the  reign  of  John,  a  very  large  number,  probably 
nearly  half,  were  in  a  state  of  slavery.  Those  who  are  disposed  to  listen  to  tales 
about  *  Merrie  England  '  and  '  the  good  old  times '  should  remember  this  £Etct.  At 
the  commencement  of  true  English  history,  we  start  with  the  laborers  In  abject 
wretchedness.  The  narrative  of  the  changes  in  their  social  and  political  x>osition8 
thenceforward  to  modern  times  is  certainly  a  history  of  progressive  amelioration, 
though  lamentably  slow  and  imperfect." — Creasy. 

10.  JItasna  Cbarta  (p.  168,  IT  24).— "  How  is  it  possible  that  at  least  a  third 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Charter  should  have  related  to  promises  and  guaranties 
made  in  behalf  of  the  people,  if  the  aristocracy  had  only  aimed  at  obtaining  that 
which  would  benefit  themselves  ?  We  have  only  to  read  the  Qreat  Charter  in 
order  to  be  convinced  that  the  right  of  all  three  orders  of  the  nation  (clergy, 
nobles,  and  common  people),  are  equally  respected  and  promoted." — Ouizot. 

11.  Defeat  and  Death  of  I«elce>»ter  (p.  170,  T  28).— **The  Earl 
moved  to  a  place  on  the  Avon,  called  Evesham,  and  with  great  gladness  saw  his 
own  banners  coming  over  the  hiUs  f^om  Eenilworth.  These,  however,  turned  out 
to  be  the  captured  standards  of  his  son;  and  when  he  looked  to  other  points  of 
the  compass,  he  saw  glittering  files  of  spears  advancing  in  converging  lines 
toward  the  position  he  held.  Bitterly,  as  he  saw  this  sight,  did  he  cry,  '  It 
was  I  who  taught  them  the  art  of  war.'  But  bitter  words  were  of  little  use  at  such 
a  crisis.  Having  put  his  men  in  array  of  battle,  he  knelt  down  to  say  a  short 
prayer,  and  then  took  the  sacrament,  as  pious  knights  always  did  before  going  to 
battle.  The  fortunes  of  the  day  went  against  him  from  the  first,  but  he  resolved 
to  sell  his  Hfb  dearly.  His  last  stand  was  made  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  where  he 
gathered  round  him  in  a  solid  circle  some  of  his  bravest  men.  When  his  horse 
was  killed,  he  fought  on  foot ;  but  the  circle  at  length  yielded  to  the  pressure  oi 
charge*  from  every  side,  and  brave  old  Leicester,  a  benefiwtor  of  the  English 
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people  second  to  none,  fell  on  hit  last  field.  Hie  head  and  limbs  were  brutally 
chopped  off,  and  the  horrible  fragments  were  sent  as  a  present  to  the  wife  of  his 
greatest  foe."— CoZKcr.— PiWure*  of  English  History. 

12.  The  Black  Frtnce  at  Creej  (p.  174,  T  38)— « The  young  Prlnoe 
of  Wales  had  been  knighted  only  a  month  before;  and  Edward,  who  was  watching 
the  battle  from  a  wind-mill,  resolved  to  ieaye  to  his  son  the  glory  of  Tiotory. 
Although  the  prince  was  then  hard  pressed  by  the  French,  the  king  refkised  to 
send  succor  to  his  assistance,  saying, '  Let  the  child  win  his  spurs,  and  let  the  day 
be  his.'  *  m  0  xhe  whole  French  army  took  to  flight,  and  was  followed 
and  put  to  the  sword,  without  mercy,  tiU  the  darkness  of  the  night  put  an  end  to 
the  pursuit.  The  king,  on  his  return  to  the  camp,  flew  into  the  arms  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  exclaimed,  « My  brave  son  I  persevere  in  your  honorable  course; 
you  are  my  son,  for  valiantly  have  you  acquitted  yourself  to-day,  and  worthy  are 
you  of  a  crown.'  From  this  time  the  young  prince  became  the  terror  of  the 
French,  by  whom  he  was  called  the  Black  Prince,  from  the  color  of  the  armor 
which  he  wore  on  that  day."— Bunu's  History  of  England. 

13.  Margaret  of  Anjoa  (p.  180,  T  61).— *' When  Henry  was  twenty-three 
{ears  old,  bis  council  suggested  that  it  was  time  he  should  marry;  and  every  one 
foresaw  that  the  queen,  whoever  nhe  might  be,  would  possess  the  control  over  the 
weak  mind  of  her  husband.  The  choice  of  Henry  was  directed  toward  Margaret 
the  daughter  of  B^n6,  King  of  Sicily  and  Duke  of  Ai^ou.  In  personal  beauty  she 
was  thought  superior  to  most  women,  in  mental  capacity  equal  to  most  men  of  the 
age.  nrhe  marriage  was  agreed  on.  Margaret  lauded  at  Portcbester,  was  married  to 
Henry  at  Tichfleld,  and  crowned  May  80, 1444."— iin^ardV  History  of  England, 

14.  Tlie  Klns-malLer  (p.  180,  T  61).—"  During  the  whole  extent  of  Eng- 
land's history,  under  the  Saxon,  Dane,  or  Norman,  the  mightiest  of  her  barons 
was  the  king-maker,  Warwick.  It  was  his  power  that  made  Edward  king,  and  his 
that  unmade  him.  It  was  his  power  that  dethroned  King  Henry,  and  it  was  his 
that  restored  him.  Each  monarch  in  turn  became  the  captive  and  prisoner  of  this 
great  earl.  With  princely  revenues  and  estates,  Warwick's  vassals  were  an  army; 
and  some  notion  may  be  formed  of  the  force  he  could,  at  will,  bring  armed  into  the 
field,  from  the  fact  that  he  is  said  to  have  dally  feasted,  at  his  numerous  manors 
and  castles,  upward  of  thirty  thousand  persons.  The  other  nobles  possessed,  in 
their  degree,  the  power  of  an  armed  feudal  retinue,  ready  to  follow  their  lord  to 
battle  in  any  cause  of  his  choosing;  and  thus  there  was  a  baronial  power  of  which 
modem  England  shows  only  the  shadow.  As  the  traveler  now  beholds  the  stately 
walls  of  Warwick  Castle,  he  can  scarce,  with  all  the  impulse  given  to  his  imagina- 
tion, call  up  the  vision  of  the  armed  hosts  which,  some  three  hundred  years  ago, 
could,  at  a  moment's  sunmions,  be  gathered  there  in  battle  array."— jBecd.— 
Lectures  on  English  History. 

16.  Battle  of  Boswortb  (p.  184,  If  69).— «*The  battle  which  brought  to 
a  dose  the  &mous  War  of  the  Roses,  was  fought  on  Redmore  Plain,  about  a  mUe 
to  the  south  of  Market-Bosworth  In  Leicestershire.  From  this  io\m  it  received  the 
name  by  which  it  is  most  generally  called— the  battle  of  Bosworth.  The  leaders 
of  the  war  were  Richard  Plantagenet,  a  little  sharp-f)&ced  man,  with  one  shoulder 
somewhat  higher  than  the  other,  from  which  slight  deformity  he  was  branded  by 
his  enemies  with  the  name  of  Hunchback;  and  Henry  Tudor,  or  Tydder,  a  gray* 
eyed  cautious  man,  with  long  yellow  hair.  The  former  represented  the  House  of 
York;  the  latter,  the  House  of  Lancaster."— CWII«r.—iVf«r«./h)fn  BngUtk  Hit- 
tory. 
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SECTION  rv. 
Fbakce  dubikg  the  Middle  Ages. 

EsBtencUng  from  the  Founding  of  the  OapeUan  Dynasty  (987)  to  1h$  End 

ofiheBeign  of  Louis  XI,  (1483). 

1.  Hugh  Oapet. — ^From  the  accession  of  Hugh  Cap'ei 
(or  ka'pet),  for  about  two  centuries,  the  dominions  of  the 
French  kings  had  but  little  extent,  haying  been  usurped, 
during  the  previous  weak  reigns,  by  the  ambitious  and  tur- 
bulent nobles.  The  most  important  of  these  minor  govern- 
ments were  Brit'tany,  in  the  northwest;  Normandy y  in 
the  north;  Aquitainey  or  Guienne  {ghe-en'),  and  Anjou 
(ahn'joo)y  in  the  west;  Oas'cony  and  Na-varre'y  in  the 
Bouthwest;  Provence  {pro-vahns'),  in  the  southeast;  and 
Bur'gundy,  Champdgne  {sham-pari/ya),  and  Flan'derSy  in 
the  east  and  northeast.  So  that,  in  fact,  only  a  small 
part  of  what  is  now  called  France,  at  the  period  of  these 
early  Capetian  (kah-pe'she-an)  monarchs,  was  under  their 
sway;  and  the  history  of  the  period  mainly  consists  of  an 
account  of  the  wars  resulting  from  this  divided  state  of  the 
country,  and  of  the  gradual  consolidation  of  the  whole 
into  one  kingdom.  Hugh  Capet  was  an  active  and  prudent 
monarch;  and,  during  his  reign  of  nearly  ten  years,  he 
succeeded  in  overcoming  all  opposition  to  his  authority, 
and  in  enlarging  his  dominions.  At  his  death  (996),  he 
left  the  throne  to  his  son  Robert. 

2.  Robert  succeeded  in  annexing  Burgundy  to  his  do- 

Map  Questions. — (Map,  psge  188.)  What  conntries  east  and  northeast  of  France  ? 
What  provinces  in  the  nortnenipart  ?  In  the  eastern  partf  Southern  part? 
Western  part?  Central  part?  where  is  Paris?  Orleans?  Brest?  Rochelle? 
Bordeanx?    Avignon?    Troyes?    Poitiers?    Tours?    Kbeims?    Nancy? 

1.  What  is  said  of  the  extent  of  France?  Name  the  principal  minor  govern* 
ments,  with  their  situation.  Of  what  does  the  history  of  France  at  this  period 
consist  ?    What  is  said  of  Hugh  Capet  and  his  reign  ? 

2.  What  were  the  chief  events  in  the  reign  of  Eohert  ?  What  caused  a  destrac* 
tive  pestilence  ?    What  is  said  of  this  period  ?    By  whom  was  Robert  succeeded  ? 
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minioiiB,  but  refaeed  the  kingdom  of  Italy  aod  the  empire 
of  Germany,  which  he  was  invited  to  accept  The  papal 
aathority  was  exercised  at  this  time  bo  eeverely,  that  Bob- 
ert  was  compelled,  by  excommunication,  to  divorce  his  be- 
loved wife  Bertha,  because  she  was  his  fourth  cousin. 
During  this  reign  the  year  1000  arrived,  which  had  been 
utmost  universally  predicted  as  the  miUmniwm — the  end  of 


the  world  This  belief  occasioned  general  neglect  and 
idleness,  and  a  dreadful  &mme  and  pestilence  was  the  re- 
sult, which  swept  away  vast  multitudes  of  people,  and 
caused  the  most  frightful  miseries  and  crimes.  The  super- 
stition and  ignorance  of  the  people,  and  the  oppression  and 
vices  of  the  nobles,  made  this  one  of  the  darkest  periods  in 
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human  history.    Robert  died  in  1031,  and  left  the  throne 
to  his  son  Henry,    [See  Note  1,  end  of  the  Sectional 

3.  Henry  L — ^This  reign  is  noted  for  the  repeated  wars 
which  Henry  waged  with  the  Duke  of  Normandy —  William^ 
afterward  the  Conqueror  of  England,  who  successfully  de- 
fended his  dominions  against  the  attacks  of  the  French 
king.  This  was  the  cause  of  that  ayersion  between  the 
English  and  French  monarchs  that  occasioned  so  many 
wars  during  the  following  reigns.  The  power  of  the 
Church  was  exercised  during  this  reign  to  put  a  check  to 
the  unceasing  warfare  of  the  nobles,  and  to  procure  some 
respite  for  the  unfortunate  peasantry,  so  that  they  might 
cultivate  the  lands,  and  thus  preyent  famine  and  pestilence. 
This  was  effected  by  establishing  what  was  called  the  Truce 
of  Ood — ^a  religious  injunction  against  all  military  opera- 
tions, duelling,  and  other  acts  of  violence,  from  Wednes- 
day, at  sunset,  till  sunrise  on  Monday,  and  on  all  feast  and 
holy  days.  This  regulation  did  much,  eventually,  to  soften 
the  ferocity  of  these  terrible  times.  Henry  I.  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Philip  (1060). 

4.  Philip  L  was  a  haughty  and  unprincipled  monarch. 
He  engaged  in  a  ww  with  William  of  Normandy,  after  the 
conquest  of  England  by  the  latter,  and  endeavored  to  sow 
dissensions  between  him  and  his  son  Robert.  After  the 
death  of  William,  he  assisted  Eobert  against  William  Ru- 
fus,  compelling  the  latter  to  surrender  Normandy  to  his 
brother.  He  was  excommunicated  by  the  Pope  four  times, 
for  seizing  by  violence,  and  illegally  marrying,  the  Countess 
of  Anjou,  whom  he  refused  to  deliver  up  to  her  lawful  hus- 
band. During  this  reign  Peter  the  Hermit  preached  the 
First  Crusade  (1095).  Philip  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Louis  (1108).    [See  Note  2,  end  of  the  Section.] 

5.  Ijouis  VI.,  surnamed  the  Fat,  was  an  energetic  and 

8.  For  what  is  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  noted  ?  What  was  the  *^  Trace  of  God  ?" 
What  led  to  its  institution  ?  What  was  the  effect  of  it  f  Who  sncceeded  Henry  I.  f 

4.  What  is  said  of  FbUip  I.  ?  What  were  the  chief  events  of  hie  nAgn  ?  Who 
wan  his  successor? 
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prudent  king.  He  did  important  service  to  France  by 
keeping  the  great  yassals  of  the  crown  under  control,  and 
gave  to  the  towns  their  first  charters,  thus  relieving  large 
numbers  of  the  lower  orders  from  the  wretched  condition 
of  serfdom,  in  which  they  had  been  kept  by  the  iron  hand 
of  the  aristocracy.  These  early  municipalities  were  called 
Oommunes,  or  commons  (afterward  tJie  third  estate),  and 
consisted  of  citizens  leagued  together  for  mutual  interest 
and  defence.  Henry  I.,  of  England,  having  regained  Nor- 
mandy, Louis  attempted  to  dispossess  him ;  but,  although 
he  raised  a  large  army,  the  great  barons  refused  to  assist 
him,  believing  that  the  balance  of  power  would  be  destroy- 
ed if  Normandy  were  annexed  to  the  French  king's  domin- 
ions.   He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Louis  (1137). 

6.  Iiouis  "VTI.,  by  marrying  Meanor,  became  possessed 
of  Ouienne  and  Poitou  {pwah-too') ;  but,  during  the  expe- 
dition which  he  undertook  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  in  which 
he  was  accompanied  by  his  queen,  he  was  so  provoked  by 
the  freedom  and  levity  of  her  conduct  that  he  divorced 
her,  and  thus  lost  her  great  possessions.  These  he  had  the 
mortification  of  seeing  annexed  to  the  dominions  of  Henry, 
Duke  of  Normandy,  Count  gf  Anjou  and  Maine,  and  after- 
ward king  of  England  (Henry  H.),  whom  Eleanor  had  mar- 
ried after  her  divorce  from  the  French  king.  In  this  way 
Henry  II.  came  into  possession  of  more  extensive  territories 
in  France  than  those  of  the  French  king  himself.  Louis 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Philip  (1180). 

7.  Philip  II.  {Augustus), — During  this  reign,  the  au- 
thority of  the  monarch  was  more  generally  acknowledged 
than  it  had  been  since  the  accession  of  Hugh  Capet,  and 
the  country  became  more  united  and  powerful.    This  was 

6.  What  was  the  character  of  Lonis  VI.  ?  How  did  he  benefit  France  ?  What 
were  the  *''•  Communes  V  What  caneed  a  war  between  him  and  Henry  L  of  Eng- 
land ?    Who  sncceeded  him  ? 

6.  How  did  Lonis  VII.  extend  his  dominions  ?  How  were  they  afterward  dimin- 
ished ?    Who  was  his  successor  ? 

7.  What  is  said  of  the  reign  of  Philip  n.  ?  State  the  principal  events  of  it 
How  did  Philip  ex(  end  his  dominions  ?  What  other  meaenrep  did  he  accomplish  v 
Who  succeeded  him  ? 
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partly  due  to  the  great  ability  and  prudence  of  Philip,  who 
knew  how  to  make  himself  respected  and  feared.  He  en- 
gaged in  the  third  Crusade  with  Eichard  L,  of  England; 
but,  becoming  jealous  of  the  English  monarch's  fame,  he 
deserted  him;  and,  returning  home,  basely  plotted  with 
Richard's  brother  John  to  seize  his  dominions.  Failing  in 
this,  he  afterward  obtained  the  English  provinces  in  France 
by  means  of  the  wickedness  and  cowardice  of  John.  He 
thus  added  to  his  dominions,  Normandy,  Maine,  Anjou, 
Poitou,  and  Louvaine ;  and  afterward  extended  his  sway  to 
the  Pyrenees.  He  greatly  improved  the  discipline  of  the 
army,  encouraged  learning,  and  walled  and  paved  Paris  and 
several  other  towns.  After  a  reign  of  43  years,  he  left  his 
kingdom  in  a  state  of  tranquillity  to  his  son  Louis  (1223).* 

8.  The  Albigenses. — The  reign  of  Philip  II.  is  also 
noted  for  the  persecution  of  the  Arbi-gen-ses, — a  numerous 
sect  of  dissenters  from  the  Church  of  Eome,  who  arose  in 
the  commencement  of  the  13th  century,  in  Languedoc 
{lan'ghe-doc)y  and  were  supported  by  Raymond  VI.,  Count 
of  that  province.  They  received  their  name  from  Albigeois 
(aVbe-zhwah),  the  district  in  which  they  first  appeared. 
During  the  reign  of  Philip  Augustus  (1209),  Pope  Innocent 
III.  caused  a  crusade  to  be  preached  against  them,  excom- 
municating both  them  and  Count  Raymond ;  and,  in  the 
war  which  ensued,  many  of  their  towns  were  taken,  and  the 
most  dreadful  massacres  perpetrated.  Raymond  was,  at 
last,  obliged  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  the  Pope.*}*  Dur- 
ing the  war,  Simon  de  Montfort,  the  elder,  J  took  an  active 
part  against  the  Albigenses,  and  was  conspicuous  for  his 
cruelty  and  perfidy.  He  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Toulouse 
(1218). 

9.  IjOiiis  VIIL  was  a  feeble  monarch;  but  the  wise 

*  See  Note  8,  end  of  the  Section.  f  See  Note  4. 

X  Father  of  the  famoQB  Earl  of  Leicester,  who  founded  the  English  House  of  Commons. 

8 .  Who  were  the  Albigenses  ?   Why  were  they  so  called  ?    Give  an  account  of  thf 
zrasade  against  them.    What  is  said  of  Simon  ae  Montfort  ? 

9.  What  was  the  character  of  Louis  VHI.  ?    What  was  the  state  of  France  4l)r 
log  his  reign  7    Describe  the  cmsade  against  the  Albigensest 
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policy  of  Philip  Augustus  had  given  such  an  impulse  to 
affairs,  that  France  continued  to  be  triumphant  oyer  the 
English,  who,  during  the  reign  of  Henry  IIL,  made 
repeated  attacks  upon  the  French  territories.  Another 
crusade  was  undertaken  against  the  Albigenses  by  Louis 
Vni.,  under  the  authority  of  the  Pope.  With  a  large 
army,  he  laid  siege  to  Avignon  (ah-ven'yong),  but  was  kept 
80  long  under  its  walls  that  20,000  men  perished  by  dis- 
ease and  famine ;  and  Louis  himself  died  a  short  time 
after  he  received  the  submission  of  the  conquered  in- 
habitants (1226). 

10.  Iiouis  IX.  {Saint  Louis),  son  and  successor  of  Louis 
VIII.,  was  but  a  youth  at  the  time  of  his  accession ;  and 
the  government  was  administered  by  his  mother,  Blanche 
of  Castile  (kas-teeV),  during  whose  regency  the  war  against 
the  Albigenses  was  closed  by  the  complete  submission  of 
Count  Raymond,  and  the  cession,  by  formal  treaty,  of 
Languedoc  to  the  crown  of  France  (1229).  The  Inquisi- 
tion was  established  at  Toulouse  (too-loos'),  and  all  who  re- 
fused to  conform  to  the  tenets  of  the  Church  of  Borne 
were  mercilessly  punished.  The  remnant  of  the  Albigenses 
emigrated  to  the  east,  and  are  lost  sight  of  in  history  a 
short  time  after  these  events. 

11.  Louis,  although  uninstructed  in  letters,  imbibed  the 
most  excellent  principles  of  conduct  from  his  mother,  and 
strictly  observed  them  after  he  attained  the  age  of  majority. 
He  engaged  in  a  crusade  (1249)  against  the  Sultan  of 
Egypt,  but  was  taken  prisoner,  and  ransomed  by  his  sub- 
jects for  an  immense  sum  ($1,500,000).  Returning  after 
an  absence  of  five  years,  he  ruled  with  so  much  candor  and 
moderation,  and  with  such  a  conscientious  regard  for  jus- 
tice and  rectitude,  that  he  was  universally  esteemed,  and 


10.  Who  succeeded  Lonis  VUL  ?  .  Who  at  first  administered  the  goYemment  ? 
How  was  the  war  against  the  Albigenses  closed  ?    What  followed  the  treaty  ? 

1 1 .  What  was  the  character  of  Lonis  TX.  and  cf  his  government  ?  What  era* 
aades  did  he  undertake  f  When  and  how  did  is  death  occur  f  Tfy  whom  mm  hta 
caQoni7:ed  r    Why  f 
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was  enabled  to  promote  the  tme  progress  and  happiness  of 
his  people.  In  another  crusade,  undertaken  to  check  the  Mo- 
hammedans in  Syria,  he  crossed  to  AMca,  and  died  of  the 
plague  near  Tunis  (1270).  Louis,  some  years  after  his  death, 
was  formally  canonized,  by  the  Pope  (Boniface  VIII.)  for  his 
many  virtues  and  his  efforts  and  sacrifices  for  the  cause  of 
Christianity  (1297).  During  the  troubles  between  Henry  « 
ELI.  of  England  and  his  barons,  Louis  was  chosen  umpire 
by  both  parties,  but  his  decision  was  disregarded,  [8ee  If.  6.] 

12.  Philip  m.,  called  the  Hardy  (because  his  constitu- 
tion had  proyed  strong  enough  to  resist  the  pestilence  that 
carried  off  his  father),  continued  the  war  agamst  the  Moors ; 
and,  with  the  aid  of  his  uncle,  Charles  of  Anjouy  king  of 
Sicily,  reduced  the  king  of  Tunis  to  submission.  Charles, 
who  had  but  recently  acquired  possession  of  Sicily,  became 
very  odious  to  the  people  by  his  arbitrary  government  and 
the  excesses  of  his  followers ;  and  this  discontent  was  en- 
couraged by  Petery  king  of  Aragon,*  who  claimed  the 
island.  The  result  was,  that,  on  Easter  day  (1282),  when 
the  church-bell  sounded  for  vespers,  the  Sicilians  rushed 
on  all  the  French  they  could  meet  with,  and  massacred 
them  without  mercy.  About  8,000  persons  perished  by  this 
dreadful  event,  which  is  known  in  history  as  the  Massacre 
of  the  Sicilian  Vespers.  Peter  of  Aragon,  by  this  means, 
succeeded  in  expelling  Charles  of  Anjou  from  Sicily;  and 
Philip  III.,  taking  up  the  cause  of  his  uncle,  made  an  un- 
successful invasion  of  Aragon,  and  died  a  short  time  after- 
ward of  a  fever,  resulting  from  disappointment  and  fatigue 
(1285). 

13.  Philip  IV.  (fe  Bel— the  Fair)  succeeded  at  the  age 

*  Aragon  was  at  this  time  an  important  kingdom  in  tho  northeastern  part  of  Spain;  and  Peter 
nated  nis  claim  to  Sicily  on  bis  marriage  with  ConHanre^  daughter  of  a  previous  king  of  that 
Uand.  • 

12.  Who  BQCceeded  St.  Louis?  Why  was  Philip  III.  called  the  Hardy  f  How 
did  he  end  the  war  against  the  Moors  ?  What  led  to  the  ''*■  Massacre  of  the  Si- 
dltan  Vespera?'*  Describe  it.  Why  did  Philip  m.  invade  Aragon  ?  What  caused 
his  death? 

1 3.  Who  succeeded  PhUlp  lEL.  ?  What  is  said  of  the  reign  of  Philip  FV.  ?  D^ 
■cribe  the  war  which  he  carried  on  with  Edward  L  What  caused  a  war  with  th« 
flemingv  ?    nemiribe  it.    For  what  were  the  Flemings  noted  f 

9 
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of  17.  His  reign  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  French 
history.  He  earned  on  a  war  of  seven  years  ^nth  Edward  I. 
of  England,  in  order  to  obtain  Guienne ;  but  finally  con- 
sented to  a  treaty  relinquishing  his  claims  to  that  duchy. 
He  obtained  possession  of  Flanders ;  but  governed  it  so  op- 
pressively that  the  people  (called  Flemings)  rose  in  revolt 
,  and  massacred  the  French  to  the  number  of  3,000.  Philip 
endeavored  to  reduce  the  Flemings  to  submission ;  but  this 
brave  people  successfully  defended  their  liberties  against 
his  assaults.  The  Flemings  were,  at  this  period,  greatly 
distinguished  for  their  skill  in  weaving,  and  in  other  in- 
dustrial arts.     1 8ee  Note  9,  end  of  Section.] 

14.  This  reign  is  particularly  noted  for  the  contest  which 
arose  between  the  king  and  the  Pope  (Boniface  VIII.),  on 
account  of  the  attempt  of  the  latter  to  prevent  the  taxation 
of  the  clergy.  Boniface  in  vain  issued  bull  after  bull,  all 
of  which  Were  treated  with  contempt  and  defiance  by 
Philip;  who,  after  the  death  of  Boniface,  succeeded  in 
placing  the  archbishop  of  Bordeaux  {hor-do'),  under  the 
title  of  Clement  F.,  on  the  papal  throne,  and  transferred 
the  seat  of  the  papacy  from  Eome  to  Avignon,  where  it  re- 
mained for  about  70  years. 

15.  He  also  caused  the  famous  order  of  Kmghts  Templars* 
to  be  condemned  and  abolished,  for  alleged  corruption  and 
immorality ;  and  the  Grand  Master  and  many  other  indi-  ' 
viduals  of  the  order  were  burnt  to  death,  while  others  were 
treated  with  the  most  shocking  cruelty.  The  motive  of 
the  king  in  this  prosecution,  was  probably  the  desire  to 
possess  himself  of  a  part  of  the  immense  wealth  of  the 
order ;  and  the  whole  procedure  was  characterized  by  the 
most  shameless  perfidy,  injustice,  and  cruelty.    Philip  died 

*  This  celebrated  religious  and  military  order  was  founded  at  Jerugalem  in  the  beginning  of 
the  twelfth  centnry,  for  the  protection  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  the  pilgrims  who  Joamejed 
thither.  It  afterward  spread  all  over  Europe,  and  became  noted  for  its  vast  possesslonB.  It 
was  suppressed  in  England  by  Edward  II.  (1309). 

1 4.  What  caased  the  contest  of  Philip  IV.  with  the  Pope  ?  Describe  it.  Whal 
was  .ts  result  ? 

1  a.  Give  an  account  of  the  abolition  of  the  order  of  Knights  Templars.  Whf^ 
was  th«  character  of  Philip  IV.  ?    What  important  event  occurred  in  1808  ? 
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a  few  weeks  after  this  eyent  (1314).  His  character  is  that 
of  an  adroit  and  energetic  monarch,  but  is  deeply  stained 
with  treachery  and  despotism.  The  representatives  of  the 
Third  Estate,  or,  the  Commons,  were  called  to  meet  with 
the  nobility  and  clergy  in  the  grand  council  of  the  nation 
during  this  reign,  in  order  to  giye  their  consent  to  the  levy 
of  taxes  (1302). 

16.  Iiouis  X.,  surnamed  Hutin  (disorder,  or  tumult), 
from  the  tumultuous  conduct  of  the  nobles  and  clergy,  who 
attempted  to  regain  from  Louis  the  powers  and  privileges 
of  which  they  had  been  deprived  by  his  artful  and  despotic 
father..  He  yielded  to  most  of  their  demands,  and  issued 
an  ordinance  enfranchising  the  serfs  within  the  royal  do- 
mains. During  his  short  reign,  he  was  under  the  influence 
of  his  uncle,  Charles  of  Valois  {val-wah'),  who  employed  it 
to  destroy  Marigny  {inah-reen'ye),  the  former  prime-minis- 
ter of  Philip  the  Fair;  and  this  distinguished  man  was 
condemned  and  put  to  death  upon  a  malicious  and  absurd 
charge  of  sorcery.  On  the  death  of  the  king  (1316),  the 
government  was  administered  by  his  brother  Philip,  as  re- 
gent ;  and,  the  infant  son  of  Louis  X.  having  died,  Philip 
became  king  (1317). 

17.  Philip  V.  (le  Long — the  Tall)  assembled  the  States- 
General  to  pronounce  upon  his  right  to  the  throne,  which 
was  disputed  by  the  daughter  of  Louis  X. ;  and  a  decree  was 
issued  declaring  that  females  are  incapable  of  inheriting 
the  crown  of  France.  This  decree  being  based,  as  it  was 
said,  upon  the  barbarous  code  of  the  Salian  Franks,  was 
called  the  Sal'ic  Law.  During  this  reign,  France  was  the 
scene  of  dreadful  religious  persecutions,  particularly  of  the 
Jews,  who  were  put  to  death  in  Tou-raine'  with  the  most 
dreadful  barbarity.  Philip,  after  a  brief  reign  of  five  years, 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Charles  (1322). 

16.  Why  was  Louie  X.  called  HiMnf   What  course  did  he  pursne  ?    What  i^ 
aaid  of  Marignv  ?    How  did  Philip  V.  become  king  ? 

1 7.  How  did  Philip  V.  secure  himself  on  the  throne  ?   What  was  the  Salic  law  t 
What  pernecation  took  place  t    1^  whom  was  Philip  V.  8uoc«eded  t 


n 
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18.  Charles  IT.  became  king  by  the  operation  of  the 
Salic  law,  for  Philip  V.  had  left  daughters  but  no  sons. 
His  reign  is  almost  a  blank,  being  only  noted  for  his  inya- 
sion  of  Guienne,  to  which  he  was  invited  by  the  troubles  of 
Edward  II.  of  England.  It  was  in  Prance  that  the  wicked 
Queen  Isabella,  sister  of  Charles  IV.,  plotted  with  Mortimer 
for  the  destruction  of  her  unfortunate  husband.  Charles 
afterward  restored  Guienne  to  Edward  IIL  On  the  death 
of  Charles  without  heirs  (1328),  the  direct  line  became  ex- 
tinct, and  Philip  of  Valois,  nephew  of  Philip  the  Fair,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne. 

Bbakch  of  Valois. 

19.  Philip  VX  soon  had  to  contend  with  a  competitor  in 
the  person  of  Edward  III.  of  England,  who  laid  claim  to 
the  throne  of  France,  as  being  a  direct  descendant,  through 
his  mother,  of  Philip  the  Fair.  But  this  claim  was  deemed 
by  the  French  inyalid  by  the  operation  of  the  Salic  law ; 
since,  if  Isabella  had  no  right  to  the  throne,  Edward  could 
inherit  none  from  her.  Edward,  after  several  years,  deter- 
mined to  enforce  his  claim ;  and  having  invaded  France, 
defeated  Philip  in  the  famous  battle  of  Orecy  (1346),  and 
took  Calais.  These  victories,  however,  did  not  give  Edward 
the  object  of  his  ambitious  desires;  and,  a  truce  being 
agreed  on,  he  returned  to  England.  Dau'phiny  was  about 
this  time  annexed  to  France,  on  condition  that  the  king's 
eldest  son  should  thereafter  bear  the  title  of  Dauphin,  The 
BlacJc  Plague  raged  throughout  France  during  this  reign 
(134&-9),and  carried  off  vast  multitudes  of  people — 50,000 
in  Paris  alone.  Philip  died  in  1350,  alid  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  John.    \^8ee  Notes  6, 10,  and  11,  end  of  Section.^ 

20.  John  {U  Bon — the  Good). — During  thib  reign,  the 


1 8.  How  did  Charles  IV.  become  king  f  What  Ib  said  of  hie  relfeii  ?  Of  Isabeila  f 
Who  succeeded  Charles  IV.  ?    In  what  way  f 

19.  What  riyal  had  Philip  VI.?  What  is  said  of  Bdward's  claim?  Give  an 
■oconnt  of  the  war  that  emitted.  What  was  the  resnlt  ?  What  is  said  of  the  Black 
riagiie  ?    Who  suooeoded  FhUip  VL  ? 
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English^  under  the  Black  Prince,  again  invaded  France ;  and 
the  memorable  battle  of  Poitiers  was  fought,  in  which  John 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  no  less  than  2,600  of  the  French 
nobility  and  chivalry  were  slain.  The  king  being  carried 
to  England,  his  eldest  son,  Cliarles,  became  regent,  and  dur- 
ing his  administration  the  people,  under  Mar-ceT,  head  of 
the  municipality  of  Paris,  made  a  desperate  struggle  to  curb 
the  despotic  power  of  the  monarch  and  obtain  a  share  in 
the  government.  The  States-General  were  assembled,  and 
granted  the  privileges  demanded ;  but  these  being  afterward 
annulled,  an  insurrection  broke  out  which  raged  for  some 
time,  but  was  terminated  by  the  death  of  Marcel,  and  the 
defeat  of  the  popular  cause. 

21.  At  the  same  time,  a  frightful  insurrection  of  the 
peasantry  burst  forth,  caused  by  the  hopeless  misery  in 
which  they  had  been  so  long  kept  by  the  nobles.  This  re- 
volt is  called  the  Jacquerie  {zTutk^e-re),  from  Jacques  Bon- 
homme  {zhak  hon-om),  the  name  derisively  applied  to  a 
French  peasant.  The  feudal  castles  were  sacked  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  insurgents,  and  their  inmates,  of  every  age 
and  sex,  put  to  death  with  shocking  barbarity.  Being  at 
last  defeated  in  an  attack  upon  one  of  the  towns,  the  peas- 
ants were  hunted  down  on  all  sides  like  wild  beasts,  and 
massacred  by  thousands ;  so  that  some  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts were  almost  depopulated,  and  presented  a  ghastly 
scene  of  ruin  and  desolation.  [See  Note  7,  end  of  Seciioiu\ 

22.  In  the  mean  time,  John,  being  a  prisoner  in  England, 
in  order  to  obtain  his  release,  consented  to  surrender  a  large 
part  of  his  territories ;  but  to  this  the  States-General  would 
not  submit ;  and  Edward  III.  again  invaded  France,  but 
finally  made  peace,  consenting  to  release  John  upon  more 
reasonable  terms.    The  latter,  after  four  years'  captivity, 


20.  What  InTaslon  took  place  daring  John^s  reign  ?    What  was  its  result  T 

Wliat  events  occurred  daring  the  regency  of  Charles  f 
%\.  What  was  the  Jacquerie  f   Describe  it.    How  were  the  peasants  treated  * 
22.  How  did  John  obtain  his  release  ?    Why  did  he  retom  to  England  ?    Hon 

was  th^  dacal  line  of  Bargandy  fuonded  T 
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finally  returned  to  his  kingdom,  and  was  greeted  with  uni- 
versal transports  of  joy  and  gratitude  by  his  people ;  but 
his  son  Louis,  who  had  been  delivered  to  the  king  of 
England  as  a  hostage,  having  escaped,  John  was  so  con- 
scientious that  he  surrendered  himself  again  to  his  English 
captors,  and  died  a  short  time  after  his  arrival  in  England 
(1364).  He  had  previously  (1363)  given  to  his  favorite  son 
Philip  the  Duchy  of  Burgundy,  in  reward  for  his  bravery 
at  Poitiers ;  and  thus  was  founded  that  famous  ducal  line 
of  Burgundy  which  continued  more  than  a  century,  and 
played  so  important  a  part  in  French  history. 

23.  Charles  V.,  sumamed  the  WisBy  succeeded  his 
father ;  and,  by  means  of  his  prudent  measures,  did  much 
to  restore  peace  and  prosperity  to  his  kingdom.  He  was 
himself  of  an  unwarlike  disposition,  being  fond  of  study,  and 
haying  a  talent  for  statesmanship  rather  than  for  the  con- 
duct  of  military  affairs.  He  raised  to  the  office  of  Consta- 
ble of  France  the  famous  Du  Guesclin  (ga-klang')  one  of 
the  greatest  generals  of  his  age.  Although  defeated  and 
taken  prisoner  in  the  battle  of  Nav-ar-re'te  by  the  Black 
Prince,  Du  Guesclin,  after  the  death  of  that  great  leader, 
pursued  an  almost  uninterrupted  career  of  victory  against 
the  English,  depriving  them  of  nearly  all  their  possessions 
in  France.  Charles  founded  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris,  and 
was  a  generous  patron  of  literature  and  art.  He  died  in 
1380,  two  months  after  the  death  of  the  Constable  Du 
Guesclin. 

24.  Charles  VL,  the  son  and  successor  of  Charles  V., 
was  only  twelve  years  of  age  at  his  father's  death ;  and  ac- 
cordingly his  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  was  made  regent. 
Disturbances  were  occasioned  by  the  efforts  of  the  people 
to  release  themselves  from  the  unjust  and  oppressive  taxes 
which  had  been  imposed  by  Philip  the  Fair  and  his  suc- 

23.  What  was  accompliehed  by  Charles  the  Wise?  What  was  his  diaracter? 
What  is  said  of  Du  Guesclin  ?    What  did  Charles  found  ?    When  did  he  die  ? 

34.  W  hat  insurrection  broke  out  under  the  regency  of  the  Duke  of  Ai^on  f 
What  revolt  ?    Give  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Kosebecque. 
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cessors ;  and  at  Paris  an  insurrection  occurred,  which  waa 
with  much  difficulty  subdued.  An  expedition  was  under- 
taken to  reduce  the  Flemings,  who  had  revolted  against 
their  ruler.  Count  Louis  of  Flanders ;  and  the  terrible  bat- 
tle of  Rosehecque  (rose'bek)  was  fought,  in  which  the  cele- 
brated Flemish  leader  Philip  Van  Artevelde  {ar'te-^eld) 
was  defeated  and  slain,  and  no  less  than  25,000  of  the 
brave  Flemings  perished  (1382).  The  French  king  him- 
self was  present  in  this  battle,  but  his  army  was  com- 
manded by  Oliver  Clisson  {klees's<mg),  Constable  of  France, 
a  man  of  great  talents  and  distinction. 

2$.  This  great  victory  strengthened  the  power  of  the 
king ;  and  the  French  towns,  which  had  made  resistance  to 
the  royal  exactions,  being  obliged  to  submit,  all  their  citi- 
zens who  had  been  prominent  in  the  popular  movement 
were  put  to  death  without  mercy.  In  Paris  alone,  300 
were  led  to  the  scaffold,  martyrs  to  the  cause  of  popular 
freedom  (1382).  Some  years  after  this,  Chi».'les  VI.  be- 
came afflicted  with  insanity,  from  which  he  never  entirely 
recovered ;  and  while  France,  in  consequence  of  this  ca- 
lamity, was  a  prey  to  every  species  of  disorder,  Henry  V. 
invaded  it,  took  Har'fleur,  and  penetrated  into  the  country. 
On  his  retreat,  he  was  surprised  at  Agincourt ;  but,  though 
obliged  to  give  battle  at  great  disadvantage,  he  gained  a 
decided  victory  (1415).  This  was  followed  by  the  taking 
of  Eouen  and  the  conquest  of  Normandy ;  when,  finally, 
the  treaty  of  Troyes  was  made,  according  to  which  Henry 
married  Catharine,  daughter  of  Charles  VI.,  and  was,  on 
the  death  of  the  latter,  to  become  king  of  France.  This 
shameful  treaty  was  ratified  by  the  States-General,  but  was 
never  carried  into  effect,  for  Henry  died  some  months  be^ 
fore  the  death  of  Charles  VI.  (1422). 

26.  Charles  VII.,  the  Victorious,  was  crowned  at  Poi- 


%r».  What  was  the  effect  of  this  victory  ?  How  was  the  king  afflicted  ?  What 
iDTanion  took  place  ?  With  what  result  ?  What  followed  the  hattle  of  Agincourt  f 
What  is  said  of  the  treaty  of  Troyes  ?    Why  was  it  not  carried  into  effect  f 
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tiers;  but  Henry  VI.  of  England  had  already  been  pro- 
claimed king  of  France,  in  accordance  with  the  treaty  of 
Troyes.  The  Duke  of  Bedford,  the  English  regent,  gained 
a  great  victory  over  the  army  of  Charles,  consisting  partly 
of  Scotch  and  other  auxiliaries  (1424).  This  dreadful  dis- 
aster to  Charles  was  followed  (1428)  by  the  siege  of 
O/leans,  the  last  stronghold  of  his  party,  while  no  hope 
was  entei-tained  by  the  French  of  being  able  to  repel  its 
assailants.  The  deliverance  of  Charles  was,  however,  ef- 
fected by  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  occurrences  re- 
corded in  history. 

27.  Joan  of  Arc,  a  simple  peasant  girl,  had  been  told  of 
a  prophecy,  to  the  effect  that  France  could  only  be  de- 
livered from  its  enemies  by  a  virgin ;  and  the  idea  became 
impressed  upon  her  mind,  that  to  herself  had  been  divinely 
committed  the  task  of  effecting  this  great  object.  She 
soon  induced  others  to  believe  in  the  truth  of  her  mission, 
among  them  the  king  himself  and  his  chief  officers,  and 
was  admitted  into  Orleans,  arrayed  in  armor,  and  provided 
with  a  train  of  attendants  (1429).  Under  her  leadership, 
the  French  seemed  to  be  inspired  with  almost  superhuman 
courage,  and  soon  compelled  the  English  to  raise  the 
siege.    [See  Note  12,  end  of  Section.'] 

28.  She  next  urged  the  King  to  march  to  Rheims 
(reemz),  in  order  to  assume  the  crown  of  his  ancestors  ac- 
cording to  the  accustomed  rites ;  and,  partly  under  her 
leadership,  the  French,  after  several  victorious  battles, 
reached  the  city,  which  the  English  were  compelled  to  sur- 
render ;  and  the  King  was  crowned  in  the  great  cathedral 
(1429).  Joan  then  declared  her  mission  ended,  and  wished 
to  be  dismissed ;  but  her  services  being  still  demanded,  she 
remained  in  the  army ;  and  a  short  time  afterward  fell  into 


S6.  What  csased  a  war  on  the  aooeesion  of  Charlen  VII.  ?    What  disaaten  oc 
earred  ?    How  was  Charles  delivered  from  his  difAcolt  sitaation  ? 
%1.  Who  wai*  Joan  of  Arc  T    What  was  accomplished  by  her  ? 
S8.  Narrate  the  sabaequcnt  erenta  in  the  career  of  Joan  of  Arc. 
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the  power  of  the  English,  by  whom  she  was  burnt  to  death 
at  Rouen,  on  a  charge  of  sorcery  (1431).   [Note  u,  end  qfseaum.] 

29.  Nothing  was  gained  by  the  cruel  execution  of  the 
''Maid  of  Orleans;"  for  the  English  continued  to  suffer 
defeat  till  they  finally  lost  all  their  French  possessions  ex- 
cept Calais ;  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who  had  previously 
supported  them,  became  reconciled  to  Charles  VIL  Charles 
thus  rightly  received  the  surname  of  *'  Victorious ; "  for  he 
had  become  one  of  the  most  powerful  sovereigns  of  Europe. 
The  last  years  of  his  life  were  embittered  by  the  wicked 
and  undutiful  conduct  of  Louis,  his  eldest  son,  who  re- 
peatedly plotted  affainst  him.  With  such  terror  was  he  in- 
epix^  from  the  wicked  intrigues  of  the  prince,  that  he  waa 
afraid  to  take  food  lest  he  might  be  poisoned ;  and  died,  it 
is  said,  from  want  of  sustenance  (1461).  i2fotel4,endqfSection.^ 

30.  liOuis  XL  The  character  of  this  king  presents  a 
strange  and  odious  combination  of  dissimulation^  cruelty, 
and  superstition,  and  on  this  account  he  has  been  styled 
the  Tiberius  of  France.  Determined  to  enlarge  the  royal 
authority  by  weakening  the  great  feudal  vassals,  he  soon 
excited  their  opposition ;  and  a  coalition  was  formed  against 
him,  called  the  League  of  the  Public  Good  (1465),  the  ruling 
spirit  of  which  was  Charles  tJie  Bold,  afterward  Duke  of 
Burgundy.  A  war  ensued,  in  which  Louis  was  defeated, 
and  compelled  to  grant  all  the  concessions  demanded ;  but 
these  he  afterward  revoked,  and,  one  by  one,  reduced  the 
rebellious  vassals  to  submission. 

31.  The  greater  part  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XI.  is  occu- 
pied with  dark  intrigues  against  his  enemies,  particularly 
against  Charles  the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy.  The  latter  was 
afterward  defeated,  in  two  great  battles,  by  the  Swiss,  whose 
country  he  had  invaded ;  and  the  next  year  he  suffered 

39.  What  Is  ftirther  related  of  the  reign  of  Charles  VIL  ?  What  embittered  his 
last  Tears  ?    What  caased  his  death  t 

30.  What  is  said  of  the  character  of  Lonis  XI.  ?  What  cansed  the  League  <^ 
the  FiibHe  Ooodf   What  was  the  result  of  the  war  ? 

81.  What  occnpied  most  of  this  reign  ?    What  is  said  of  Charles  of  Bargandy  t 

9* 
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another  defeat  from  the  Duke  of  Lor-raine',  at  Nan'cyy  where 
he  was  slain  (1477).  Lonis,  taking  advantage  of  these  cir- 
enmstances,  was  enabled  to  re-annex  Burgundy  to  the 
French  dominions.  The  death  of  Charles  the  Bold  ended 
the  long  resistance  of  the  great  French  vassals  to  the  cen- 
tral power  of  the  monarchy. 

32.  Mary  of  Burgundy y  the  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Charles  the  Bold,  was  thus  deprived  of  the  Duchy ;  but  she 
still  remained  mistress  of  Flanders,  and  Louis  desired  to 
marry  her  to  the  Dauphin  (the  eldest  son  of  the  king).  Dis- 
gusted with  his  treachery,  she  refused  her  consent,  and 
accepted  the  hand  of  Maximil'ian,  son  of  the  Emperor  of 
Germany,  and  Archduke  of  Austria  (1477).  This  marriage 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  greatness  of  the  house  of  Aus- 
tria, and  led  to  a  rivalry  between  France  and  the  Empire 
which  lasted  nearly  two  centuries.  As  Louis  grew  old,  he 
became  very  superstition^  and  cruel ;  and,  at  last,  conscious 
of  being  uni^^j^Slj^iDtorred,  he  shut  himself  up  in  a  castle 
whiclrijgsi^3pt  constantly  defended  by  armed  troops.  His 
^l^j^h,  which  occurred  in  1483,  is  a  turning  point  in  French 
Eistory,  and  marks  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages.* 


CHRONOLOGICAL  RECAPITULATION. 

A.  D. 

987.  Hugh  Oapet,  first  of  the  Capetian  dynasty.    Reigned  9  years. 

996.  Robert.    Reigned  35  years. 

1000.  Year  of  the  predicted  millennium. 

1031.  Henry  I.    Reigned  29  years. 

1060.  Philip  I.    Reigned  48  years. 

1095.  Mrst  Crusade  preached. 

1108.  Louis  VI.,  the  Fat.    Reigned  29  years. 

"  Enfranchisement  of  the  Communes. 

1137.  liouis  Vn.,  the  Yourig,    Reigned  43  years.    Second  Onisada. 
1180.  Philip  n.,  Augusim,    Reigned  43  years.     Third  Onuads. 

•  See  Note  8,  end  of  the  Section. 


32.  What  li  said  of  Mary  of  Barsnindy  ?  What  vas  the  effect  of  her  marriage 
with  Maximilian  ?  « What  iP  said  of  the  close  of  the  i  jign  of  Lonin  XI.  ?  When  md 
*ilB  death  occur  ?   Why  \»  thin  hd  important  date  ? 
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1209.  Crasade  against  the  Albigenses. 

1218.  Death  of  Sunon  de  Montfort 

1223.  laouis  vm.    Reigned  8  years.    Continued  persecution  of  the 
Albigenses. 

1226  Iiouis  IX.  (/S%.  Lotus).    Reigned  44  years.    Two  Crusades  un- 
dertaken. 

1229.  The  Albigenses  subdued. 

^270.  Philip  m.,  t?ie  Ea/rdy,    Reigned  15  years. 

1282.  The  Massacre  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers. 

1285.  Philip  IV.,  the  Fair,    Reigned  29  years.    Contest  with  Pope 
Bon/fface. 

1814.  Louis  Z.,  HvMn,    Reigned  2  years. 

1317.  PhiUp  v.,  the  TaU.    Regent  7  months ;  reigned  5  years.    8cUie 
Um  confirmed. 

1822.  Charles  IV.    Reigned  6  years. 

1828.  Philip  VI.,  of  VaUns.    Reigned  22  years. 

1846.  Battle  of  Orecy, 

1850.  John,  the  Good.    Reigned  14  years. 

1856.  Battle  of  Poitiers, 

1864.  Charles  v.,  ^  TTiM.    Reigned  16  years.    Constable  du  ChieseUn, 

1880.  Charles  VI.,  the  WeU-beUmd.     Reigned  42  y^srs. 

.1415.  BatUe  of  Agincourt,  '     -•'""* 

1422.  Charles  Vn.,  the  Victorious.    Reigned  89  years. 

1431.  Joan  of  Arc  burnt  at  Rouen. 

1461.  Iiouis  XL    Reigned  22  yeara    Called  by  some  the  Tiberius  of 
France. 

1477.  Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  killed  at  Nancy.    The 
duchy  seized  by  Louis  XL 

1488.  Death  of  Louis  XI. 
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8.  How  was  the  power  of  the  Church  exercised  during  his  reign  ? 188 

9.  By  whom  was  Henry  I.  succeeded  on  the  throne  ? 189 

10.  What  were  the  character  and  acts  of  King  Philip  L  ? 161-189 

11.  How  many  kings  of  the  Capetian  race  were  there  Y 167—198, 195—196 
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IS.  Name  them  in  the  order  of  their  snccesslon  187-188-189-190-191-11)2-198-195-196 
18.  WhatwasthecharacterofLoaiBYI.,  and  what  were  his  important  acts?  1819-19C 

14.  How  did  Louis  YIL  gain  and  loKe  vast  territory  in  France  ? 19C 

15.  State  the  important  events  in  the  life  of  Qaeen  Eleanor  ? 190-163-1G6 

16.  What  was  the  character  of  Philip  Aafj^stas  ? 190-191 

17.  Give  an  account  of  the  important  events  of  his  reign 190-191-167-168 

18.  Give  the  history  of  the  Albigenses 191-193-907 

19.  State  what  you  can  of  Simon  de  Montfort 169-191 

90.  State  what  you  can  of  Count  Raymond I^I-IOS 

91.  Give  an  account  of  the  reign  of  Louis  IX.,  or  St.  Louis 192-198 

93.  What  did  Philip  the  Hardy  accomplish  in  Africa  and  Arafon  ? 198 

98.  Give  the  Ihcts  in  relation  to  the  Massacre  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers 198 

94.  Name  the  principal  events  of  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Fair. 193-194 

96.  What  can  yon  state  of  Flanders  and  the  Flemings  ? 187-194-199 

96.  Of  Louis  X.,  the  son  and  successor  of  Philip  the  Fair? 196 

97.  Who  was  Philip  the  Long,  and  by  what  right  did  he  become  king  ? 195 

98.  Who  was  Charles  IV.,  and  how  did  he  succeed  to  the  throne  ? 195-190 

39.  Who  was  Philip  of  Valois,  and  what  were  the  events  of  his  reign  ? . . . .         196 
30.  Give  the  particulars  of  the  contest  between  him  and  Edward  HI.. .  174-175-196 

81.  What  account  can  you  give  of  the  Black  Plague  of  1848-9  ? 175-196 

89.  Beginning  with  the  first,  name  six  kings  of  the  House  of  Yaloia 196—201 

33.  Who  was  John  the  Good  ?    Name  the  events  of  his  reign. 196-197-198 

34.  Give  an  account  of  the  contest  between  him  and  Edward  m 175-197-196 

35.  What  was  the  character,  and  what  the  acts  of  Charles  the  Wise  ? 196 

86.  Give  an  account  of  the  expedition  against  the  Flemings 199 

37.  State  what  the  consequences  were  of  Clisson^s  victory 199 

38.  What  efforts  did  Henry  V.  make  to  subdue  France  ?  179-199 

39.  With  what  success  were  his  efforts  attended  ? 179-180-199 

40.  What  were  the  early  events  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Victorious  ?  —  199-90C 

41.  Give  the  facts  in  the  career  of  Joan  of  Arc 180-900-901 

49.  Give  the  closing  events  in  the  life  of  King  Charles 901 

43.  Who  was  Louis  XI.,  and  what  was  his  character? 901 

44.  Give  an  account  of  the  events  in  his  reign .• 901-909 

45.  Give  the  history  of  Mary  of  Burgundy 909 

46.  What  is  said  of  the  closing  years  of  Louis  XI.  ? 909 

47.  In  what  year  did  his  death  occur  ? 909 

48.  Name,  in  chronological  order,  the  important  events  from  the  accession 

of  Hugh  Capet  to  the  Massacre  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers 909-908 

4A.  Name,  in  chronological  order,  the  important  events  from  the  Massacre 

oftheSicilian  Vespers  to  the  death  of  Louis  XI .'.         903 

50.  Name  the  early  kings  of  France,  with  their  surnames  903-903 

51.  Name  them  with  the  length  of  their  reigns 903-908 

S9.  Name  each  with  the  most  important  act  of  his  reign.  187-309 

58.  Which  of  them  had  the  longest  reign? 903-908 

54.  Which  of  them  engaged  in  the  Crusades? 903-203 

55.  During  whose  reign  was  the  battle  of  Crecy  fought  ? 908 

66.  During  whose  reign  was  the  battle  of  Poitiers  fought  ? 908 

67.  During  whose  roign  was  the  battle  of  Agincourt  fought? 909 

«&  Who  was  Maximilian? 90i 


NOTES. 

1    Tlie  Tear  1,000  (p.  180,  T S).—" The  fearfhl  hope  of  the  arrival  of  the 

jud<<ineiit-day  grew  with  the  calamities  that  ashered  in  the  year  1,000.  A  dreadful 
pestilence  made  Aqaitaine  a  desert.  The  flec>h  of  those  who  were  seized  hy  it  was 
a»  if  strack  by  fire,  for  it  fell  rotting  from  their  bones.  The  high  roads  to  the  place^ 
of  pilgrimage  were  thronged  with  these  wretched  beings.  They  besieged  th 
chnrches,  particularly  that  of  St.  Martln*s  at  Limoges,  and  crowded  its  portals  to 
suffocation,  undeterred  by  the  stench  around  it.  A  few  years  after  ft  was  still 
worse.  From  the  Bast  to  Greece,  Italy,  France,  and  Bnglani^,  famine  prevailed.  The 
rich  lost  color  and  flesh.  The  poor  dug  up  and  ate  the  roots  in  the  woods.  Many  hor- 
rible to  relate,  were  driven  by  hunger  to  feed  on  their  fellow  creatures." — IRcheUL 

2.  Peter  the  Hermit  (p.  189,  ^  4).—'*  The  Hermit  traveri>ed  Italy,  crossed 
.the  Alps,  with  indefatigable  restlessness  went  f^om  province  to  province,  from 

city  to  city.  His  appearance  commanded  attention,  his  austerity  re^ipect,  his 
language  instantaneous  and  vehement  sympathy.  He  rode  on  a  mule,  with  a 
crucifix  in  his  hand,  his  head  and  feet  bare.  His  dress  was  a  long  robe,  girt  with 
a  cord,  and  a  hermit's  cloak  of  the  coarsest  stuff.  He  preached  in  the  pulpits,  in 
the  roads,  in  the  market-places.  His  eloquence  was  that  which  stirs  the  hearts 
of  the  people,  for  it  came  from  his  own— brief,  figurative,  full  of  bold  apostrophes ; 
it  was  mingled  with  his  own  teart*,  with  his  own  groans.  He  beat  his  breast; 
the  contagion  spread  throughout  his  audience.  His  preaching  appealed  to  every 
passion ;  to  valor  and  shame,  to  indignation  and  pity,  to  the  pride  of  the  warrior, 
the  compassion  of  the  man,  the  religion  of  the  Christian,  to  the  love  of  the 
Brethren,  to  the  hatred  of  the  unbeliever,  aggravated  by  his  insulting  tyranny,  to 
reverence  for  the  Redeemer  and  the  Saints,  to  the  desire  of  expiating  sin,  to  the 
hope  of  eternal  life.  His  influence  was  extraordinary,  even  beyond  the  immediate 
object  of  his  mission.  Old  enemies  came  to  be  reconciled;  the  worldliest  to  for- 
swear the  world ;  prelates  to  entreat  the  Hermits  intercession.  Gifts  were 
showered  upon  him ;  be  gave  them  all  to  the  poor,  or  as  dowries  for  loose  women, 
whom  he  provided  with  husbands.  His  wonders  were  repeated  fh)m  mouth  to 
mouth ;  all  ages,  both  sexes,  crowded  to  touch  his  garments ;  the  very  hairs 
which  dropped  (h>m  his  mule  were  caught  and  treasured  as  relics."— ifi/man.— 
History  of  Latin  Christianity. 

3.  Philip  Aasaetae  (p.  191, 1 7).—*^  Philip  Augustus  was  the  first  sover^ 
eign  of  what  may  be  called  the  national  monarehy  of  France,  who  acquired  a 
po'pnlar,  brilliant,  and  lasting  reputation.  In  general  political  ability— in  the 
qualities  of  sagacity,  prudence,  energy,  and  perseverance— he  was  infinitely 
superior  to  his  predecessors  since  the  time  of  Charlemagne ;  and  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether,  in  these  essential  qualifications  of  a  ruler,  he  has  been  surpassed 
by  any  of  his  suocessor^in  the  line  of  the  Capetians.'*— /SI0tMf«nr»  France, 

4.  Sabmleslon  or  Coant  Raymond  (p.  191, 1  8).—'*  Raymond  of 
Toulouse  submitted  at  once  In  the  amplest  manner  to  the  demands  of  his  in- 
exorable enemies,  to  the  personal  abasement  infiicted  by  the  Church.  At  a  coun- 
cil at  Montelimart  he  was  cited  to  appear  before  the  legates  at  Valence.  Here  he 
first  surrendered,  as  security  for  his  absolute  submission,  seven  of  his  strong 
castles.  He  was  then  led,  naked  to  the  girdle,  to  the  porch  of  the  Abbey  church, 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  legates,  and  not  less  than  twenty  bishops,  before  the 
holy  Eucharist,  before  certain  reliques,  and  the  wood  of  the  true  Cross,  with  his 
hand  upon  the  holy  gospels,  he  acknowledged  the  Justice  of  his  excommunication, 
ud  swore  ta'A  allegiance  to  the  Pope  and  to  his  legate.    These  ceremonies  ended. 
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the  Coant  with  a  rope  round  his  neck,  and  scourged,  as  he  went,  on  hie  naked 
■honlderB,  was  led  up  to  the  high  altar ;  then,  after  a  solemn  recapitulation  of 
the  Pope^s  commands  before  it,  and  a  reiteration  of  the  same  commands  after  it, 
he  received  the  abt'olution."— ift/mon.  —History  of  Latin  Christianity. 

5.  Saint  I^oold  (p.  193,  ^  11).— *'The  character  of  St.  Louis  is  one  of  the 
joblest  that  occurs  in  modern  history.  He  poseett&ed  all  the  virtues  of  his  age, 
untiiruiiithed  by  its  vices :  he  was  brave  without  cruelty  or  violence,  pious  without 
bigotry  or  weakness.  Although  more  the  hero  of  the  legend  than  of  romance,  he 
commands  our  admiration  by.  his  rare  disinterestedness,  his  bold  attempt  to  rule 
his  actions  as  a  monarch  by  the  rigid  maxims  of  private  honor,  and  by  the  great 
good  sense  that  tempered  his  devotion,  and  that  never  allowed  him  to  sacrifice 
humanity  or  justice  to  the  interests  even  of  that  Church  which  he  revered." — 
Crowe.— History  of  France, 

6.  The  Black.  Plague  (p.  196, 1 19).— ''Many  died  in  the  streets  ;  others 
left  aMone  in  their  houses- but  the  fact  of  their  death  was  known  by  the  smell. 
Often,  husband  and  wife,  son  and  father,  were  laid  on  the  same  bier.  Large 
ditches  had  been  dug,  In  which  the  corpses  were  heaped  by  hundreds,  like  bales 
in  a  ship's  hold.  Every  one  carried  in  his  hand  strong-smelling  herbs.  The  air 
stank  with  the  dead  and  dying,  or  with  infectious  drugs.  Alas  !  how  many  fine 
houses  remained  empty  I  How  many  fortunes  without  heirs !  How  many  lovely 
ladies,  how  many  amiable  young  persons  dined  in  the  morning  with  their  friends, 
who,  when  evening  came,  supped  with  their  ancestors  r'—5occa<jdo.—2%«  De- 
eameron. 

7.  The  Jacquerie  (p.  197,  t  ^1).—'"  Jacqves  Bonhomme  will  pay  off  his  lord 
centuries  of  arrears.  His  vengeance  was  that  of  the  despairing, — of  the  damned. 
God  seemed  to  have  sickened  him  of  this  world.  Not  only  did  the  peasants 
butcher  their  lords,  but  they  tried  to  exterminate  the  families  of  their  lords,  mur- 
dering their  heirs.  And  then  would  ihese  savages  tuck  out  themselves  and  their 
wives  in  rich  habiliments,  and  bedeck  themselves  with  glittering,  but  bloody  spoils. 
Yet  were  they  not  so  savage  as  not  to  march  with  a  kind  of  order,  under  ban- 
ners, and  led  by  a  captoin  chosen  from  among  themselves,  a  crafty  peasant,  called 
Guillaume  Callet.  These  bands  consisted  mostly  of  the  meaner  sort,  with  a  few 
rich  burgesses  and  others.  *  When  they  were  asked,'  says  Froissart,' for  what 
reason  they  acted  so  wickedly,  they  replied,  they  knew  not,  but  they  did  so  because 
they  saw  others  do  it ;  and  they  thought  by  this  means  they  should  destroy  all 
the  nobles  and  gentlemen  in  the  world.'  ''—MicfieUt.— History  of  France. 

8.  liast  Days  of  LouU  XI.  (p.  202, 1  32).— "As  he  felt  his  disorder.in- 
creasing,  he  shut  himself  up  in  a  palace  near  Tours,  to  hide  from  the  world  the 
knowledge  of  his  decline.  His  solitude  was  like  that  of  Tiberius  at  Caprese,  fuU 
of  terror  and  suspicion,  and  deep  consciousness  of  universal  hatred.  All  ranks, 
he  well  knew,  had  their  several  injuries  to  remember  :  the  clergy,  whose  liberties 
he  had  sacrificed  to  the  See  of  Rome ;  the  princes,  whose  blood  he.  had  poured 
upon  the  scaffold ;  the  parliament,  whose  course  of  justice  he  had  turned  aside ;  the 
commons,  who  groaned  under  his  extortions,  and  were  plundered  by  his  soldiery. 
The  palace,  fenced  with  portcullises  and  spikes  of  iron,  was  guarded  by  archers 
and  crossbow-men,  who  shot  at  any  that  approached  by  night.  Pew  entered  his 
den;  but  to  them  he  showed  himself  in  magnificent  apparel,  contrary  to  his 
former  custom,  hoping  thus  to  disguise  the  change  of  his  meager  body.  He  dis- 
trusted his  friends  and  kindred,  his  daughter  and  his  son,  the  last  of  whom  he  had 
not  suffered  even  to  read  or  write,  lest  he  should  too  soon  become  his  rival.  No 
man  ever  so  much  feared  death,  to  avert  which  he  stooped  to  every  meannesa, 
and  sought  every  reme^y.^'-HaUam.— Europe  duHng  ths  Middle  Ages. 
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9.  Flanders  in  tbe  Middle  Ages  (p.  194,  ^  18).—"  The  Bpindlee  and  looms 
with  which  Flanders,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  ftirnished  linen  and  woolen  fabrics  for 
the  world  differed  little  from  those  that  had  been  in  use  thousands  of  years  before 
on  the  shores  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Nile.  The  workmen,  instead  of  being 
congregated  by  hundreds  in  spacious  halls,  performed  their  solitary  tasks  under 
their  own  roofs  in  small  and  dimly-lighted  rooms.  But  they  were  bound  together 
by  ties  of  fellowship  and  subordinated  to  an  invisible  direction  that  determined 
the  whole  course  and  manner  of  their  existence,  and  rendered  them  parts  of  a 
great  human  mi^hine  complicated  in  Its  structure  and  regular  in  its  operations. 
Whether  as  apprentices,  *  companions,'  or  masters,  they  were  all  members  of  a 
guild,  endowed  with  its  privileges  and  subject  to  its  discipline.  Under  the 
game  organization  they  were  citizens  and  soldiers.  Let  the  tocsin  sound,  and 
looms  and  workshops  are  deserted,  the  fifty  thousand  able-bodied  men  of  Ghent 
pour  through  the  streets,  assemble  at  the  appointed  station,  and  constitute  a  mass 
united  by  the  strongest  elements  of  cohesion,  and  governed  by  recognized  princi- 
ples of  order  and  command."— JOrA'a  JKatory  of  Charles  the  Bold. 

10.  First  Use  of  Cannon  in  IVar  (p.  106,  ^  19).—**  This  victory  to  the 
English  (Crecy)  Is  partly  ascribed  to  some  pieces  of  artillery  which  Edward  is 
said  to  have  planted  in  his  front,  and  which  gave  great  alarm  to  the  enemy ;  but 
we  cannot  suppose  they  did  much  execution.  The  invention  was  yet  in  its  in- 
fhncy ;  and  cannon  were  at  first  so  clumsy  and  of  such  difficult  management  that 
they  were  rather  incumbrances  than  the  terrible  instruments  of  desolation  now 
in  use."    (See  Note^  p.  17U.)—Ru8aeir8  Modem  Europe. 

11.  Surrender  of  Calais  (p.  196, 1 19).—"  The  king  (Edward  III.  of  Eng- 
land) resolved  that  all  the  grace  he  would  award  was,  that  six  chief  burgesses  of 
the  town  should  come  out  bare-headed,  bare-footed,  and  bare-legged,  and  in  their 
shirts,  with  halters  about  their  necks,  and,  with  the  keys  of  the  town  and  castle 
in  their  hands,  thus  yield  themselves  purely  to  his  will ;  and  the  rest  of  the  inhab- 
itants he  would  take  to  mercy.  Sir  John  of  Vienne,  the  governor  of  Calais,  re- 
ceiving the  king's  answer,  went  Into  the  market-place,  and  sounded  the  common 
bell,  and  told  his  sad  report ;  and  the  people  wept,  and  he  himself  wept  piteonsly. 
Then  stood  forth  the  richest  burgess  of  all  the  town,  Eustace  de  St.  Pierre,  and 
said,  that  to  save  the  residue  of  the  people,  he  would  put  his  life  in  jeo[)ardy. 
When  he  had  thus  spoken,  every  man  worshiped  him,  and  divers  kneeled  Aown. 
at  his  feet  with  sore  weeping.  Then  another  honest  burgess  rose  and  said,  T  will 
keep  company  with  Eustace ;  and  four  others  declared  the  same.  Then  they  went 
out  of  the  gate,  appareled  as  the  king  desired,  and  stood  between  the  gate  and 
the  barriers.  *  ♦  ♦  And  the  six  burgesses  knelt  before  the  king,  and  held  up 
their  bands,  and  said,  *  We  submit  ourselves  clearly  unto  your  will  and  pleasure, 
to  save  the  residue  of  the  people  of  Calais,  who  have  suffered  much  pain.'  The 
earls  and  barons,  and  others  who  were  there,  wept  for  pity ;  but  the  king  looked 
felly  on  them,  for  greatly  he  hated  the  people  of  Calais,  and  commanded  their 
heads  to  be  struck  off.  Then  the  queen  kneeled  down  and  said :  '  Gentle  sir,  since 
I  passed  the  sea  in  much  peril  I  have  desired  nothing  of  yon ;  therefore  now  I  re- 
quire of  you,  in  the  honor  of  the  Son  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  for  the  love  of  me, 
that  you  will  take  mercy  of  these  six  burgesses.'  The  king  beheld  the  queen,  and 
stood  still  awhile  in  a  study,  and  then  said :  '  Ah  dame,  I  would  you  had  been  now 
in  some  other  place,  but  I  cannot  deny  you.  I  give  these  men  to  yon,  to  do  your 
pleasure  with  them.'  And  the  six  burgesses  were  brought  Into  the  queen's  cham- 
ber, newly  clothed ;  and  she  gave  them  to  eat  at  their  leisure,  and  caused  them  to 
be  tiken  through  the  host  in  safety  and  set  at  liberty.  This  is  the  relation  of 
Froissart.  Some  historians  would  infer  that  the  king  was  not  in  earnest  in 
threatening  to  put  the  burgesses  to  death.  We  tak(^  the  story  as  we  find  it,  not 
believing  that  it  can  be  improved  by  any  prosaic  explanations."— ifni^^Af^  Popular 
History  qf  England. 


KOTES. 


12.  Joan  of  Arc's  Vision  (p.  300, 1  27).— "In  1425,  on  a  Bummer's  day, 
at  noon,  she  was  Id  her  Other's  little  garden.  She  heard  a  voice  calling  her,  at 
her  right  side,  in  the  direction  of  the  church,  and  a  great  brightness  shone  upon 
her  at  the  same  time  in  the  same  spot.  At  first  she  was  frightened,  but  she  re- 
covered herself  on  finding  that  it  was  a  worthy  voice ;  and,  at  the  second  call,  she 
perceived  that  it  was  the  voice  of  angels.  *  I  saw  them  with  my  bodily  eyes,'  she 
said,  six  years  later,  to  her  judges  at  Rouen,  *  as  plainly  as  I  see  you ;  when  they 
separated  from  me  I  wept,  and  would  fain  have  had  them  take  me  with  them.' 
The  apparitions  came  again  and  again,  and  exhorted  her  '  to  go  to  France  for  to 
deliver  the  kingdom.^  She  became  dreamy,  rapt  in  constant  meditation.  *  I  coald 
endure  no  longer,'  she  said,  at  a  later  period,  *  and  the  time  went  heavily.'  She 
ended  by  telling  everything  to  her  father,  who  listened  to  her  words  anxiously  at 
first,  and  afterwards  wrathfully."— (?wia?^'«  Popular'  History  of  France. 

13.  Execution  of  Joan  of  Arc  (p.  200,  ^  28).—"  When  she  came  to  the 
stake,  Joan  knelt  down  completely  absorbed  in  prayer.  She  had  begged  for  a 
cross ;  and  an  Englishman  present  made  one  out  of  a  little  stick,  and  handed  it  to 
the  French  heroine,  who  took  it,  kissed  it,  and  laid  it  on  her  breast.  She  begged 
Brother  Isambard  de  la  Pierre  to  go  and  fetch  the  cross  from  Ihe  church  of  St. 
Sauveur,  and  to  hold  it  *  up  right  before  her  eyes  till  the  coming  of  death,  in  order,' 
she  said,  *  that  the  cross  whereon  God  hung  might,  as  long  as  she  lived,  be  con- 
tinually in  her  sight ; '  and  her  wishes  were  fulfilled.  She  wept  over  her  country 
and  the  spectators  as  well  as  over  herself.  '  Rouen,  Rouen,'  she  cried,  *  is  it  here 
that  I  must  die  ?  Shalt  thou  be  my  last  resting-place  ?  I  fear  greatly  thou  wilt 
have  to  suflfer  for  my  death.'  The  executioner  set  fire  to  the  fagots.  When  Joan 
perceived  the  flames  rising,  she  urged  her  confessor  to  go  down,  at  the  same  time 
to  keep  holding  the  cross  up  high  in  front  of  her,  that  she  might  never  cease  to 
see  it.  The  same  monk,  when  questioned  four  and  twenty  years  later,  at  the  re- 
habilitation trial,  as  to  the  last  sentiments  and  the  last  words  of  Joan,  said  that  to 
the  very  latest  moment  she  had  affirmed  that  her  voices  were  heavenly,  that  they 
had  not  deluded  her,  and  that  the  revelations  she  had  received  came  from  God. 
When  she  had  ceased  to  live,  two  of  her  judges  cried  out,  '  Would  that  my  soul 
were  where  I  believe  the  soul  of  that  wopian  is  1 '  And  the  secretary  of  King 
Uenry  VI.  said  sorrowfully,  on  returning  from  i\e  place  of  execution,  *  We  are 
all  lost,  we  have  burned  a  saint.'  ^^—Guizofs  Popular  History  of  France. 

14.  Deatli  of  Charles  VII.  (p.  201,  t  29).—"  A  terrible  chimera  took  pos- 
session of  the  royal  besom.  The  monarch  who  in  early  life  had  encountered  real 
dangers  and  misfortunes  with  so  much  courage  and  equanimity  was  now  to  fall  a 
victim  to  the  phantoms  of  his  own  brain.  He  seemed  to  be  surrounded  by  an  in- 
visible web,  from  which  there  was  no  possibility  of  escape.  That  universal  dread 
of  poison  which  had  embalmed  itself  in  one  of  the  commonest  ceremonies  of  the 
feudal  household — no  prince  or  noble  eating  of  any  dish  that  had  not  been  pre- 
viously tasted  in  his  presence— assumed  in  Charles's  mind  the  character  of  mono- 
mania. He  lost  all  confidence  in  the  persons  whom  he  had  most  trusted.  He 
imprisoned  his  physicians.  At  last  he  reftised  to  eat,  and  passed  several  succes- 
sive days  without  taking  any  food.  After  long  deliberation,  it  was  resolved  by 
his  council  that  force  should  be  employed  to  save  him  from  the  horrible  death  to 
which  he  was  driven  by  the  fear  of  death.  Nutriment  in  the  form  of  jellies  was 
accordingly  administered.  But  it  was  too  late.  Nature,  thus  cruelly  outraged, 
reftised  to  rally.  Charles  the  Victorious  expired  of  starvation  in  the  fifty-eighth 
year  of  his  age  and  the  thirty-ninth  of  his  reign.  It  has  been  remarked  of  this 
sovereign,  whose  career  has  been  so  remarkable,  and  on  the  whole  so  prosper- 
ous,— whose  natural  abilities  were  so  excellent,  and  whose  temperament  was  so 
equable— that  he  might  have  been  accounted  happy,  if  he  had  had  a  different 
fiither,  a  different  mother,  and  a  different  son."- .ff«r*'«  History  qf  Charles  the 
Sold. 
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section  v. 

The  Crusades. 

From  the  OouneU  of  Clermont  (1095)  to  the  Ca/pture  of  Acre  by  the 

Mohammedans  (1291). 

1.  The  Crusades  were  religious  wars  carried  on  during 
the  Middle  Ages  between  the  Christian  nations  of  the 
West  and  the  Mohammedans  of  the  East.  From  an  early 
period,  it  had  been  deemed  by  the  Church  an  act  of  piety 
to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  to  visit  the  various 
places  which  the  Saviour  had  hallowed  by  his  presence, 
and  to  pay  devotion  to  the  sepulchre  in  which  he  had  been 
entombed.  The  Saracens,  who  conquered  Palestine  in  the 
7th  century,  had  respected  these  Christian  pilgrimages, 
and  rather  assisted  than  opposed  those  who  made  them, 
allowing  them  to  build  a  church  and  a  hospital  at  Jerusa 
lem.  The  Fatimite  sultans  of  Egypt,  on  their  conquest  of 
Syria,  in  the  10th  century,  had  been  less  generous ;  and 
Christendom,  at  that  time,  became  somewhat  alarmed  and 
excited.    \^Read  Note  1,  end  of  Section.  ] 

2.  But  when  the  Seljuk  Turks  took  possession  of  Syria 
and  captured  Jerusalem  (1076),  the  pilgrims  were  treated 
with  the  most  shocking  cruelty  and  insult ;  and  the  news 
of  these  atrocities  excited  the  deepest  indignation  through- 
out Christendom.  The  Byzantine  emperors  first  taking 
alarm,  appealed  to  the  Christian  monarchs  of  the  West ; 
and  Pope  Gregory  VII.  had  entertained  the  idea  of  sending 
aid  to  the  Emperor  Manuel,  in  accordance  with  his  earnest 
supplication,  as  early  as  1073.    It  was  not,  however,  until 

1.  What  were  the  crasades  ?  What  is  eaid  of  the  Chrietian  pilgrimages  ?  How 
were  the  Christian  pilgrims  treated  by  the  Saracens  ?  What  alarmed  Christendom 
Vl  the  tenth  century  ? 

%.  How  did  the  seljuk  Turks  treat  the  Christiana  ?  What  was  the  consequence  1 
Wlien  were  effectual  measures  for  relief  taken  ¥ 
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Peter  the  Hermit^  returning  from  the  Holy  Land,  depicted 
the  dreadful  sufferings  of  the  Christians  of  Palestine,  that 
any  effectual  measures  for  relief  were  taken. 

8.  This  religious  enthusiast  was  a  natiye  of  Am'i-ens,  in 
France,  and  animated  all  who  listened  to  his  preaching 
with  the  same  burning  zeal  against  the  infidels  as  had 
filled  his  own  soul  on  witnessing  their  atrocities.  Pope 
Urban  IL  soon  took  up  the  cause ;  and  two  councils  were 
held,  at  the  second  of  which,  at  Cter-monfy  in  France 
(1095),  the  Pope  himself  delivered  an  impassioned  address 
to  a  vast  multitude  of  both  clergy  and  laymen.  His  ex- 
hortation was  greeted  with  the  cry  of  "  God  wills  it  ?'  which 
burst  simultaneously  from  every  one  present.  The  war 
was,  accordingly,  agreed  upon ;  and  all  who  entered  into  it 
were  directed  to  wear,  as  a  badge,  a  cross  of  red  stuff  at- 
tached to  the  shoulder.  Hence  these  wars  were  called 
Crusades.    [Read  Notes  2  and  3,  end  of  SectionJ\ 

4.  First  Orusade. — From  all  parts  of  Europe  thou- 
sands hurried,  at  the  summons  of  the  Pope,  to  take  part  in 
the  holy  war;  and,  in  the  spring  of  1096,  no  less  than 
275,000  men,  in  large  part  the  dregs  of  the  population, 
were  on  their  way  to  Palestine.  Peter  himself  commanded 
a  great  multitude ;  but  the  first  detachment,  under  Walter 
the  Penniless^  was  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Bulgarians,  only  a 
small  band  reaching  Constantinople,  where  it  was  joined 
by  the  forces  of  Peter.  This  undisciplined  multitude  en- 
gaged the  army  of  the  Turkish  Sultan  on  the  plains  of 
Nice,  but  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter.  A  third 
and  fourth  expedition  of  the  same  kind  shared  a  similar 
fate.    \Read  Notes  4t  and  5,  end  of  Section,'] 

5.  But  the  real  crusaders  soon  arrived  at  Constantino- 
ple. These  consisted  of  six  armies  of  veteran  soldiers,  com- 
manded by  the  most  skilful  and  experienced  generals  of 

8.  Who  was  Peter  the  Hermit  ?   What  was  done  by  Pope  Urban  IL  t  What  tooi 
place  at  the  Council  of  Clermont  ?   Why  were  these  wars  called  CrvMidMt 
4.  In  what  way  was  the  first  cmsade  commenced  ? 
6.  Who  were  me  real  Crusaders  ?    What  force  had  they  ? 
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TAKING  OF  JERUSALEM   BY  THE  CRUSADERS.     (Si,  p.  307,  ^  6.) 

tuoately  landed  in  the  harbot  of 

re  vigilant  and  succesful ;  lbs 

thVafte™otrn°the'dayaAd''hmr'Qr^e'prM^n,^G^dfrey  of^Biiubon  SW^ 
.Is  of  Jetuuleni."-Ci'jte«'i  I}ec/i<tc  and  Fall,  cbap.  IvUI. 
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the  age :  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  {boo-eel-yong'),  Duke  of  Lor- 
raine ;  Bugh  the  Great,  brother  of  Philip  L,  king  of 
Prance;  Robert,  son  of  William  the  Conqueror  of  Eng- 
land;  Count  Robert,  of  Flanders;  Bo'he-mond,  Count  of 
Tarentum,  with  his  cousin^  the  noble  and  illustrious 
Tancred;  and  Count  Raymond,  of  Toulouse,  The  whole 
force  amounted  to  about  600,000  men. 

8.  Haying  defeated  Sultan  Sori-man,  and  captured 
Nice,  his  capital  (1097),  they  proceeded  to  Syria,  and  took 
Antioch  (1098),  after  a  siege  of  seven  months.  During 
this  siege,  Peter  the  Hermit,  and  multitudes  of  others,  de- 
serted the  ranks  of  the  crusaders.  After  routing  an  im- 
mense army  of  Mohammedans,  sent  by  the  Persian  sultan, 
the  crusaders  marched  to  Jerusalem,  where  they  found  their 
army  reduced  to  40,000  men.  After  a  short  siege,  this  city 
surrendered  (1099),  and  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  was  unani- 
mously elected  king.  A  short  time  after  this,  he  defeated 
the  Sultan  of  Egypt,  with  an  immense  army,  at  Ascalon.* 

7.  The  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  thus  founded,  was  gradu- 
ally extended  till  it  embraced  the  whole  of  Palestine;  the 
best  part  of  Asia  Minor  was  restored  to  the  Eastern  Em- 
pire, and  Bohemond  was  made  Prince  of  Antioch.  At 
Jerusalem  were  founded  the  two  famous  orders  of  the 
Knights  Hospitallers  of  St.  John  and  \hQ  Knights  Templars. 
For  nearly  fifty  years  the  three  Latin  principalities  or 
kingdoms  of  the  East — Edessa,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem — 
maintained  themselyes  against  the  Mohammedans,  and  in- 
creased in  power  and  wealth.    [Note  8,  end  of  Section,'] 

8.  Second  Crusade. — This  was  excited  by  the  dangers 
fco  which  the  Christians  of  Syria  were  exposed  from  the 
conquering  arms  of  a  Turkish  Emir,  who,  having  been  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Aleppo,  had  defeated  the  Franks  at 

•  Read  Notes  6, 7,  and  8,  end  of  Section. 


6.  Wb|^  .was  accomplished  by  the  crasaders  ?    Who  was  made  King  of  Jeni- 
salem?*"*^ 

7.  How  was  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  extended?  What  else  was  done  ?  What 
orders  were  founded  ?   What  is  said  of  Edessa,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem  ? 

8.  What  excited  the  second  crusade  ?    By  whom  was  it  preached  t    Whro  took 
Dart  in  it  ?    What  caused  its  failure  ? 
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Antioch^  had  taken  Edessa^  and  threatened  the  destruction  of 
all  the  Christian  kingdoms  in  Syria.  It  was  preached  by 
the  celebrated  St.  Ber'nard,  Abbot  of  Olairvaux  (ctore-t»o'), 
in  Champagne^  who  was  distinguished  for  his  learning  and 
devotion.  Two  immense  armies,  under  Louis  F//.,king  of 
Prance,  and  Conrad  IIL,  emperor  of  Germany,  marched 
for  the  Holy  Land  (1147).  But,  owing  to  the  base  treach- 
ery of  Manuel  Com-ne'nus,  the  Greek  emperor,  the  armies 
met  with  a  long  series  of  disasters;  and  after  a  fruitless  at- 
tempt to  take  Damascus,  the  expedition  was  abandoned, 
only  a  small  remnant  of  the  numerous  host  returning  to 
Europe.    [Read  Note  10,  end  of  Section.  ] 

9.  Third  Crusade. — The  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  Salor 
din,  sultan  of  Egypt  (1187),  led  to  a.  third  crusade,  the 
chiefs  of  which  were  Prederick  Bar-ha-ros'sa,  emperor  of 
Germany;  Philip  Augustus,  king  of  France;  and  Richard 
/.,  of  England.  The  emperor  set  out  first  (1189),  but 
was  drowned  while  crossing  the  River  Calycadnus  on 
horseback.  His  army  joined  the  forces  of  the  other  twd 
monarchs  at  Acre  ;  which  city,  after  a  long  siege  of  nearly 
two  years,  was  compelled  to  surrender,  notwithstanding 
every  effort  made  by  Saladin  to  relieve  the  defenders. 
No  less  than  nine  battles  were  fought,  and  more  than 
100,000  Christians  perished,  in  battle  or  by  disease,  during 
the  progress  of  this  siege.   []Vbtesllandl2,endo/Sectio7i,] 

10.  Richard  and  Philip  having  quarrelled,  the  latter  re- 
turned to  Europe ;  but  the  former  led  his  forces  to  Asca- 
lon,  and  defeated  Saladin,  but  was  compelled  to  retire  from 
Jerusalem.  After  accomplishing  prodigies  of  valor,  which 
excited  the  admiration  of  the  Saracens,  he  made  a  treaty 
with  Saladin,  to  protect  the  pilgrims  from  injury  and  op- 
pression, and  set  out  for  Europe  (1192).  Saladin  dying  the 
next  year,  the  unity  of  his  empire  was  destroyed.     The 

9.  What  led  tu  the  third  crasade  ?    Who  were  its  chiefs  ?    What  befelL  the  Bm- 
peror  Frederick  ?  What  city  was  taken  ?  What  losses  did  the  Christians  sustain  f 

10.  Why  did  Philip  return  homey    What  did  Richard  achieve?    What  ended 
the  third  cmsade  ? 
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stQtans  of  Egypt,  Aleppo,  and  Damascus  became  hostile  to 
each  other;  and  the  Pranks,  or  Christians  of  Syria,  were 
left  secure  in  their  possessions.    [N.  13, 14, 15,  end  of  Sec] 

11.  The  Fourth  Crusade  was  enjoined  by  Pope  Inno- 
cent III.  (1203).  A  yast  armament  was  fitted  out  at 
Venice;  but  the  expedition  was  diverted  from  its  proper 
mission  against  the  Mohammedans,  and,  under  Baldwiriy 
Count  of  Flanders,  proceeded  against  Constantinople.  This 
city  the  crusaders  took  (1204),  and  founded  there  the  Latin 
dynasty  of  emperors,  who  occupied  the  throne  for  fifty-six 
years.     \^Read  Note  16,  end  of  Sectiofi.] 

13.  The  Fifth  Crusade  was  led  by  Frederick  IL^  em- 
peror of  Germany.  It  began  in  1228,  and  was  terminated 
by  a  treaty  which  the  emperor  made  with  the  sultan  of 
Egypt.  In  accordance  with  this  treaty,  Palestine  was 
ceded  to  Frederick,  and  free  toleration  granted  of  both  the 
Christian  and  Mohammedan  faiths.  Under  this  arrange- 
ment, the  Christians  lived  in  Jerusalem  in  peace  and  pros- 
'perity,  undisturbed  until  the  irruption  of  the  Mongols,  in 
the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

13.  The  Sixth  Crusade  was  undertaken  by  Louis  IX. 
(St.  Louis),  of  France  (1249),  in  consequence  of  the  cap- 
ture and  pillage  of  Jerusalem  by  the  barbarous  Mongols. 
The  French  monarch,  after  having  taken  Damietta,  was 
utterly  defeated  by  the  Sultan  of  Egypt,  and  taken  prisoner. 
He  was  afterward  ransomed  by  his  subjects  (1250). 

14.  The  Seventh  Crusade  was  undertaken  by  8t 
Louis  in  alliance  with  Prince  Edward  (afterward  Edward 
I.)  of  England  (1269),  in  consequence  of  the  taking  of 
Antioch  by  the  Mam'e-luke*  Sultan   of  Egypt.     Louis 

*  The  Mam^hike»  (a  word  meaning  in  Arabic,  alavat)  were  of  Turkish  origin,  and  were  bought 
by  the  Sultan  of  Egypt  and  phiced  m  the  army.  In  1251f  they  had  advanced  to  such  a  degree  of 
power,  that  they  made  one  of  their  number  Sultan,  and  founded  a  dynasty  which  occupied  the 
throne  of  Egypt  for  centuries. 

11.  Who  enjoined  the  fourth  crusade  ?    What  did  it  accomplish  ? 

1 2.  Who  was  at  the^head  of  the  fifth  cruBade  ?    What  was  effected  hy  it  ? 

13.  i^  whom  was  the  sixth  crusade  undertaken  ?  Why  ?   What  was  the  remit  f 

1 4.  By  whom  was  the  seventh  crusade  undertaken  ?    Why  ?    What  caused  the 
death  of  St.  Louis  ?    What  followed  ?   What  was  done  by  Edward  ? 
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crossed  to  AMca,  expecting  to  receiye  the  King  of  Tunis  aa 
a  conyert  to  Christianity ;  but,  instead  of  a  convert,  he 
found  a  determined  enemy ;  and  a  pestilence  haying  broken 
out,  the  French  perished  by  thousands  on  the  Ituming 
sands.  St.  Louis  died  in  his  tent ;  and  his  son  Philip, 
after  making  a  treaty  with  the  king  of  Tunis,  returned  to 
France  (1270).  Prince  Edward,  however,  proceeded  to  the 
Holy  Land,  and  gained  some  advantages  by  his  skill  and 
valor;  but  after  making  a  ten  years'  truce,  he  returned 
home  to  ascend  the  English  throne. 

15.  This  was  the  last  of  the  crusades.  Antioch  had  been 
taken  by  the  sultan  of  Egypt,  and  all  its  inhabitants 
slaughtered  or  made  slaves  in  1268 ;  the  other  towns  of 
Syria,  soon  after  fell  successively  into  the  hands  of  the  Mo- 
hammedans, excepting  Acre,  which  for  a  time  was  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  Christians.  This  also  was  captured  by  the 
sulfcan  in  1291,  and  its  inhabitants,  to  the  number  of 
60,000,  put  to  death  or  sent  into  bondage.  Soon  afterward 
all  the  churches  and  fortifications  of  the  Latin  Christians 
throughout  Syria  were  demolished. 

16.  Influence  of  the  Orusades.  These  enterprises 
indirectly  contributed  very  greatly  to  the  political  and 
social  improvement  of  the  nations  of  Europe  during  the 
Middle  Ages.  TJiey  tended  to  break  up  the  feudal  system^ 
by  compelling  the  great  barons  to  sell  their  lands,  in  order 
to  raise  the  money  necessary  to  equip  their  troops  and 
transport  them  to  distant  countries.  They  also  aided  pop- 
ular freedom,  by  inducing  kings  to  grant  to  the  toWns  po- 
litical privileges,  in  return  for  contributions  of  money  for 
the  same  purpose.    [Bead  JVote  16,  end  of  Section] 

17.  They  encouraged  commerce^  by  employing  so  many 
ships  and  such  vast  supplies  as  were  required  to  transport 
and  sustain  the  vast  armies  which  were  raised  and  sent  out 

1 5.  What  events  destroyed  the  power  of  the  Latin  Chrlstianei  in  Syria  ? 

1 6.  What  was  the  in.iaence  of  the  crusades  on  the  Feudal  System  ?   On  popiilai 
ft-eedom  t 

1 7 .  On  commerce  and  navisation  ?    What  cities  rose  to  eini])eoQ9  ? 


KNIGHT  TEMPLAR.     (Sit  p.  =07.  1  7) 

Tbe  two  mmtuy  orders,  Knlghls  Ttmflan  and  Knighls  Hospltalltri,  m 
Kni£kts  :>/ Sf.  7»ln,  were  formed  for  the  deren<:e  of  Ihe  Holy  Sepulchre.  A 
koight,  when  fuUy  equipped,  was  clad  in  ccmplete  armor,  and  his  horse  wu 
also  protected.    His  coat  of  mail  was  proof  against  almost  any  missile  thcr 
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to  80  great  a  distance.  Foreign  countries  were  brought  into 
communication  with  each  other,  and  the  advantage  of  a 
mutual  exchange  of  products  soon  became  apparent 
Thus  the  arts  of  navigation  and  ship-building  rapidly  ad- 
vanced ;  and  many  cities  situated  in  the  route  of  these  ex- 
peditions soon  acquired  extraordinary  influence  and  wealth. 
Of  these  Oen'oa  and  Venice  are  examples. 

18.  They  promoted  the  diffusion  of  knowledge^  and  ths 
progress  of  science  and  literature.  Those  who  engaged  in 
them  were  at  first  grossly  ignorant  and  illiterate ;  but 
coming  in  contact  with  the  Greek  and  Saracenic  civiliza- 
tion, they  soon  imbibed  a  taste  for  the  science  and  litera- 
ture which  constituted  one  of  its  most  prominent  features, 
and,  on  returning  home,  communicated  the  same  spirit  to 
their  fellow  countrymen. 

19.  They  were  enterprises  undertaken  for  a  noble  and 
unselfish  purpose  ;  and,  although  blended  with  it,  was  the 
desire  of  miHtary  distinction  and  renown,  this  was  to  be 
gratified  by  great  self-sacrifice,  and  personal  devotion  to  a 
cause  which  conscience  and  religion  approved.  Hence 
were  necessarily  infused  that  heroic  and  disinterested  spirit, 
that  eagerness  to  succor  the  weak  and  distressed,  that  love 
of  romantic  adventure,  and  those  elevated  sentiments  of 
honor,  all  of  which  went  to  form  that  remarkable  feature 
of  the  manners  of  the  Middle  Ages,  known  as  chivalry. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  RECAPITULATION. 

A.  D. 

1076.  Jerusalem  taken  by  the  Seljuk  Turks. 
1095.  Council  of  Clermont. 
"      Fir^  crudode  advocated  by  Pope  Urban  IL 

1097.  Soliman  defeated  and  Nice  taken  by  the  Crusaders. 

1098.  Antioch  taken  by  the  Crusaders. 

1099.  Jerusalem  taken,  and  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  elected  king. 

18.  How  did  they  promote  the  difftision  of  knowledge,  and  the  progrese  of 
icience  and  literature  ? 
X  9.  What  Ib  fbrthcr  Mtid  of  their  inilaenco  T  How  did  they  give  rise  to  chivaliy  1 
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1147.  Second  ertuade  undertaken  by  Louis  VIL  and  the  Empero] 

Conrad. 
1187.  Jerusalem  taken  by  Saladin. 
1189.  Third  crusade  under  Philip  II.,  Richard  L,  and  Frederick  Bar- 

barossa. 
1203.  Fourth  crusade,  under  Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders. 
1204  Constantinople  taken  by  the  Crusaders. 
1228.  Mfth  crusade,  under  Frederick  IL,  emperor  of  Germany. 
1249.  Susth  crusade^  under  St.  Louis. 

1269.  Seventh  crusade^  under  St  Louis  and  Prince  Edward. 

1270.  Death  of  St  Louis  near  Tunis. 

1291.  Capture  of  Acre  by  the  Mohammedans.    Total  conquest  of 
Syria  and  subjugation  of  the  Latin  Christians 


REVIEW  QUESTIONS. 

PA»S 

1.  What  was  the  early  custom  in  reference  to  making  pilgrimages  to  the 

Holy  Land? .         805 

5.  What  events  afterward  occurred  to  interfere  with  the  cnstom  ? 205 

8.  Who  was  Peter  the  Hermit,  and  what  did  he  do  ? 189-S06-907 

4.  What  preparations  were  made  for  the  first  crasade  ? 906 

6.  Give  the  AiU  acconnt  of  the  first  crasade 206-161-807 

6.  State  why  the  second  crasade  was  undertaken 207-208 

7.  Give  the  fhll  account  of  the  second  crasade  207-20&-19O 

8.  What  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  third  crasade  f 206 

9.  Give  the  fhll  account  of  the  third  crasade 206-200-166-191 

10.  Why,  and  with  what  result,  was  the  fourth  crasade  made  f 209 

11.  Give  an  account  of  the  fifth  crasade 209 

12.  When  and  by  whom  was  the  sixth  crasade  undertaken  f 209 

13.  Give  the  facts  in  the  career  of  Saint  Louis 192-198-209-210 

14.  Give  the  fUll  account  of  the  seventh  crusade 209-210 

15.  Give  the  history  of  Antioch 6&-116-118-187-207-210 

16.  What  were  the  four  important  influences  of  the  crusades 210-811 

17.  In  what  way  did  they  tend  to  destroy  the  feudal  system 210 

18.  Explain  how  they  encouraged  commerce 210  211 

19.  In  what  way  did  they  promote  the  diffhsion  of  knowledge  ? 211 

20.  How  did  they  promote  the  spirit  of  heroism  and  disinterestedness  ?.   .         211 

21.  Name  the  most  prominent  persons  in  each  of  the  seven  crasades  —  206—210 

22.  Name  those  who  were  most  successftil  206—210 

23.  Name,  in  chronological  order,  important  events  of  the  11th  century.  184-202-211 

24.  Name  those  of  the  12th  century 184-20^818 

25.  Name  those  of  the  18th  century 184-208-21S 

26.  Name  those  of  the  14th  century 186-908 

87.  Name  those  of  the  15th  century 185-908 


NOTES. 

1.  Pilgrims  in  tlie  ITear  1000  (p.  306,  1  1).—  "Towards  the  close  of 
the  tenth  century,  a  false  interpretation  of  a  passage  in  the  Gospels,  according  to 
which  the  end  of  the  world  and  the  second  coming  of  Jesus  Christ  in  Judea 
had  been  fixed  for  the  year  1000,  had  struck  all  Christendom  with  stupor  and 
affright.  '  The  end  of  the  world  being  at  hand,'  were  the  opening  words  of  all 
deeds  and  contracts;  and  the  vanities  of  the  world  being  forgotten  in  the  near 
approach  of  the  '  supreme  and  inevitable  catastrophe,'  every  one  was  anxious  to 
start  for  the  Holy  Land,  in  the  hope  of  being  present  at  the  coming  of  the  Saviour, 
and  of  finding  there  pardon  for  his  sins,  a  peaceful  death,  and  the  salvation  of  the 
soul.  The  first  to  come  were  the  poor  and  the  working  classes,  and  then  counts, 
barons,  and  princes,  who  no  longer  attached  any  value  to  the  possessions  of  the 
world.  And  further,  as  if  the  miraculous  influence  of  this  grand  religious  mani- 
festation had  inspired  the  infidels  themselves  with  admiration  and  awe,  the  cruel- 
tiej  and  the  persecutions  infiicted  upon  the  Christians  in  Palestine  suddenly  ceased. 
When  the  dreaded  epoch  had  passed  away,  and  no  perceptible  disturbance  had  oc- 
curred in  the  laws  of  the  universe;  when  each  successive  day  had  lessened  the 
fears  and  increased  the  courage  of  the  Western  Church,  the  Holy  Land  remained 
open  to  pilgrims,  who  came  in  swarms  to  thank  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  for  having  a 
second  time  saved  the  world."— Paw/  Lacroix's  Military  and  Beligums  Life  in  the 
3fiddle  Ages. 

2.  Privileges  Granted  tlie  Crusaders  (p.  206,  ^  3).—"  During  the 
time  that  a  Crusader  bore  the  cross,  he  was  free  from  suit  for  his  debts,  atid  the 
interest  of  them  was  entirely  abolished;  he  was  exempted,  in  some  instances,  at 
least,  from  taxes,  and  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  church,  so  that  he  could 
not  be  impleaded  in  any  civil  court,  except  on  criminal  charges,  or  in  disputes 
relating  to  lands." — Hallam's  Middle  Ages. 

3.  moral  Canse  of  the  Crusades  (p.  206,  ^  3).— "Two  great  causes, 
one  moral  and  the  other  social,  threw  Europe  into  the  Crusades.  The  moral  cause 
was  the  impulsion  of  religious  sentiments  and  creeds.  Since  the  end  of  the  seventh 
century,  Christianity  had  been  struggling  against  Mohammedanism ;  it  had  con- 
quered it  in  Europe  after  being  dangerously  menaced;  it  had  succeeded  in  confin- 
ing it  to  Spain.  Thence,  also,  it  still  constantly  strove  to  expel  it.  The  Crusades 
have  been  represented  as  a  kind  of  accident,  as  an  event  unforeseen,  unheard  of, 
bom  solely  of  the  recitals  of  pilgrims  on  their  return  from  Jerusalem,  and  of  the 
preachings  of  Peter  the  Hermit.  It  was  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  Crusades  were 
the  continuation,  the  zenith  of  the  grand  struggle  which  had  been  going  on  for 
four  centuries  between  Christianity  and  Mohammedanism.  The  theater  of  this 
struggle  had  been  hitherto  in  Europe;  it  was  now  transported  into  Asia.  ♦  *  * 
The  great  fact  is  the  struggle  of  the  two  social  and  religious  systems;  and  of  this 
the  Crusades  were  the  chief  crisis.  "-(?Mi«>r*  Historv  of  dvUiza/ion. 

4.  Tlie  First  Crusaders  (p.  206,  T  4).—"  The  fifteenth  of  August  had 
been  fixed  in  the  Council  of  Clermont  for  the  departure  of  the  pilgrims,  but  the 
day  was  anticipated  by  the  thoughtless  and  needy  crowd  of  plebeians.  Early  in 
the  spring,  from  the  confines  of  France  and  Lorraine,  above  sixty  thousand  of  the 
populace  of  both  sexes  flocked  around  the  flrst  missionary  of  the  Crusade,  and 
pressed  him  with  clamorous  importunity  to  lead  them  to  the  Holy  Sepulcher.  The 
hermit,  assuming  the  character,  without  the  talents  or  authority,  of  a  general, 
impelled  or  obeyed  the  forward  impulse  of  his  votaries  along  the  banks  of  the 
Bhine  and  Danube.    Their  wants  and  numbers  soon  compelled  them  to  separate, 
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and  hia  lieutenant,  Walter  the  Penniless,  a  valiant,  thongh  needy  soldier,  condncted 
a  vanguard  of  pilgrims,  whose  condition  may  be  determined  from  the  proportion 
of  eight  horsemen  to  fifteen  thousand  foot.  The  example  and  footsteps  of  Peter 
were  closely  pursued  by  another  fanatic— the  Monk  Godescal— whose  sermons  had 
Hwept  away  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  peasants  from  the  villages  of  Germany. 
Their  rear  was  again  pressed  by  a  herd  of  two  hundred  thousand,  the  most  stupid 
and  savage  refuse  of  the  people,  who  mingled  with  their  devotion  a  brutal  license 
of  rapme,  prostitution,  and  drunkenness."— eJd6o/i«2)w/i/j«  and  Fallof  the  Roman 
Empire. 

5.  Defeat  and  Deatli  of  \¥alter  tbe  Penniless  (p.  206,  t  4).— 
"  Suddenly  horns  and  drums  heralded  an  attack.  Saracens,  with  white  turbans, 
green  caftans,  and  long  spears,  came  in  eight ;  and,  on  reachmg  a  plain  at  the  base 
of  a  mountain,  the  peasant-pUgrims  found  themselves  face  to  face  with  countless 
foes.  Walter  halted,  formed  his  men,  and  did  all  that  a  brave  and  sagacious  leader 
could  do  under  the  circumstances;  but  his  skill  was  exerted  in  vain.  Surroimded 
on  all  sides  by  superior  numbers,  and  shrinking  from  the  perils  they  had  defied, 
the  Crusaders  lost  heart  and  energy.  At  first,  indeed,  the  confiict  was  fierce,  and 
the  carnage  fearful;  but  ere  long  every  hope  expired,  and,  with  Christian  blood 
flowing  around  him  like  water,  Walter  fell  in  the  midst  of  his  foes,  transfixed  with 
arrows  and  covered  with  wounds."— ^a^/a/'V  Crusadei*  and  Ci'usaders. 

6.  Godft-ey  of  Bouillon  Enters  Jerusalem  (p.  307,  t  6).— 

"Thus  conquered  Godfrey;  and  as  yet  there  glow'd 
A  fiush  of  glory  in  the  fulgent  West ; 
To  the  freed  city,  the  once  loved  abode 
Of  Christ,  the  pious  chief  and  armies  pressed  : 
Arm'd  as  he  was,  and  in  his  sanguine  vest, 
With  all  his  knights  in  solemn  cavalcade. 
He  reached  the  Temple;  there,  supremely  blessed, 
Hung  up  his  arms,  his  banner'd  spoils  display^. 
And  at  the  sacred  Tomb  his  vow'd  devotions  paid." 

—Tassd's  Jei-usnlem  Delivered. 

7.  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  Refuses  to  be  Crowned  (p.  207,  ^  6).— 
"  When,  the  business  of  slaughter  being  ended,  the  chiefs  met  to  choose  a  king  for 
the  realm  which  they  had  won  with  their  swords,  one  man  only,  Godfrey  of  Bou- 
illon, appeared,  to  whom  the  crown  could  fitly  be  offered.  But  in  the  city  where 
his  Lord  had  worn  the  thorny  crown,  the  veteran  leader,  who  had  looked  on  ruthless 
slaughter  without  fiinchlng,  and  had  borne  his  share  in  swelling  the  stream  of 
blood,  would  wear  no  earthly  diadem,  nor  take  the  title  of  king.  He  would  watch 
over  his  Master's  grave  and  the  interest  of  his  worshippers,  under  the  humble 
guise  of  Baron  and  Defender  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher ;  and  as  such,  a  fortnight 
after  his  election,  Godfrey  departed  to  do  battle  with  the  hosts  of  the  Fatimite 
Caliph  of  Egypt."— Cos?'*  History  of  the  Crusadefi. 

8.  Great  Strengtli  of  Godfrey  (p.  207,  ^  6).-"  The  heroes  of  the  (first) 
Crusade  are  just  like  those  of  romance.  Godfrey  is  not  only  the  wisest,  but  the 
strongest  man  in  the  army.  He  cleaves  a  Turk  in  twain  from  the  shoulders  to  the 
haunch.  A  noble  Arab,  after  the  taking  of  Jerusalem,  requests  him  to  try  his 
sword  upon  a  camel,  when  Godfrey,  with  ease,  cuts  off  the  camel's  head.  The 
Arab,  suspecting  there  might  be  something  peculiar  in  the  blade,  desires  him  to  do 
the  same  with  his  sword;  and  the  hero  obliges  him  by  demolishing  a  second 
camel."— £fo/tomV  Middle  Ages. 

9.  Tbe  Knlfflits  Hoipltallers  and  Templars  (p.  207, 1[  7).—"  The 
origin  of  these  military  Orders  may  have  been  in  the  highest  degree  edifying.   The 
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Knights  Templars  may  have  been  as  the  humble  gnardians  of  the  Holy  places ; 
the  Knights  Hospitallers,  as  the  poor  brothers  of  St.  John,  bound  to  the  service 
of  the  sick  and  helpless  among  the  pilgrims  of  the  cross.  *  *  The  natural 
strength  of  the  order  was  increased  by  immunities  and  privileges  granted  partly  by 
the  Latin  kings  of  Jerusalem,  but  in  greater  part  by  the  Popes.  The  Hospitallers, 
in  bestowing  their  goods  to  feed  the  poor  and  to  entertain  the  pilgrims,  were  freed 
from  the  obligation  of  paying  tithe,  or  of  giving  heed  to  interdicts,  oven  if  they 
were  laid  upon  the  whole  country,  while  it  was  expressly  asserted  that  no  patriarch 
or  prelate  should  dare  to  pass  any  sentence  of  excommunication  against  them.  In 
other  words,  a  society  was  called  into  existence,  directly  antagonistic  to  the  clergy, 
and  an  irreconcilable  conflict  of  claims  was  the  inevitable  consequence.  ♦  *  * 
Bnt  if  the  Knights  of  the  Hospital  had  their  feuds  with  the  clergy,  they  had  feuds 
still  more  bitter  with  the  rival  Order  of  the  Templars.  With  different  interests  and 
different  aims,  the  one  sought  to  promote  enterprises  against  which  the  other  pro- 
tested, or  stickled  about  points  of  precedence  when  common  decency  called  for 
harmonious  action,  or  withheld  its  aid  when  that  aid  was  indispensable  for  the 
very  safety  of  the  State."— CoxV-  History  of  the  Crusadss. 

10.  Treacbery  of  Comnenus  (p.  906,  ^  8).—'*  As  soon  as  the  Germans 
had  passed  the  Bosphonis,  they  found  themselves  exposed  to  all  sorts  of  treachery. 
All  who  straggled  from  the  army  were  slain  by  the  soldiers  of  Comnenus;  the  gates 
of  all  the  cities  on  their  route  were  closed;  when  they  asked  for  provisions,  they 
were  obliged  to  put  the  money  into  baskets  which  were  lowered  down  from  the 
walls  ;  and,  after  all,  they  frequently  obtained  nothing  but  insult  and  ridicule.  The 
Greeks  mixed  lime  with  the  flour  they  sold  them;  and  when  the  Crusaders  had 
anything  to  sell,  they  were  paid  in  false  coin,  which  was  refused  when  they  became 
purchasers.  Ambuscades  awaited  them  throughout  their  route;  the  enemy  was 
aware  of  their  line  of  march,  and  as  the  height  of  perfidy,  furnished  them  at  Con- 
stantinople with  faithless  guides,  who  misled  the  army  in  the  defiles  of  Mount 
Taurus,  and  delivered  them  up,  worn  out  with  fatigue,  to  famine  and  despair,  or  to 
the  swords  of  the  Mussulmans."— i/icAawrf's  History  of  the  Crtisades. 

11.  Deatb  of  Frederick  Barbarossa  (p.  208,  If  9).— "The  Arabian 
historian,  Omad,  relates  that  Frederick  Barbarossa  was  drowned  in  endeavoring  to 
cross  the  river  on  horseback.  The  force  of  the  stream  carried  him  towards  a  tree, 
against  which  he  struck  his  head.  He  was  dragged  out  of  the  water,  adds  Omad, 
and  his  soul  being  ready  to  quit  hia  body,  the  angel  of  death  took  possession  of  it 
and  carried  it  to  heW—Michaud's  History  of  the  Crusades. 

12.  Rlcbard  I.,  Ccenr  de  Lion  (p.  306,  1  9).— "This  Richard,  King  of 
Sngland,  says  Joinville,  performed  such  deeds  of  prowess  when  he  was  in  the  Holy 
Land  that  the  Saracens,  on  seeing  their  horses  frightened  at  a  shadow  or  a  bush, 
cried  out  to  them,  '  What!  dost  think  King  Richard  is  there? '  This  they  were  ac- 
customed to  say  from  the  many  and  many  times  he  had  conquered  and  vanquished 
them.  In  like  manner,  when  the  children  of  the  Turks  and  Saracens  cried,  their 
mothers  said  to  them,  'Hush!  hushl  or  I  will  bring  King  Richard  of  England  to 
you!'  and  from  the  fright  these  words  caused,  they  were  instantly  quiet."— 
Chivnicles  of  the  Crusades. 

13.  RIcbard  and  Blondel  (p.  209,  5  10).— "  On  his  voyage  homeward, 
Richard  was  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Istria.  As  he  had  given  great  offense  to 
the  Duke  of  Austria  in  Palestine,  he  undertook  to  travel  through  Germany  in  the 
disguise  of  a  pilgrim  to  prevent  discovery  and  arrest.  He  was,  however,  discovered 
and  '  incarcerated  in  an  Austrian  castle;  and  the  business  was  managed  so  secretly 
that  his  very  existence  became  a  matter  of  doubt  to  his  subjects.'  Ere  long,  how- 
ever, Blondel  de  Nesle,  whose  minstrelsy  Coeur  de  Lion  had  patronized,  undertook 
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to  discover  him,  and  traversed  Germany  with  that  object.  For  a  time  the  enterprise 
seemed  hopeless;  bnt  one  day  Blondel,  coming  to  a  castle  in  Tenebreuse,  learned 
that  it  contained  a  solitary  prisoner.  He  could  not  learn  the  name  of  the  captive, 
but,  from  the  description,  he  was  convinced  that  his  search  had  not  been  in  vain. 
Seating  himself  under  the  prison  window,  he  commenced  a  song  which  Richard  and 
he  had  in  other  days  composed  together.  No  sooner  had  Blondel  finished  the 
first  couplet,  than,  to  his  joy,  a  well-known  voice  from  the  window,  in  significant 
accents,  sung  the  second.  Blondel,  no  longer  doubting  that  Kichard  was  the  soli- 
tary captive,  hastened  to  give  Queen  Eleanor  information  as  to  the  prison  which  con- 
tained her  lion-hearted  son." — Edgar's  Crusades  and  Crusaders. 

1 4.  Saladin  (p.  209,  ^  10).—"  Saladin's  humility  and  generosity  were  the  prin- 
cipal subjects  of  praise  among  the  people  of  the  west;  and  hence  the  stories  be- 
came believed,  that  he  distributed  money  in  charity  among  the  poor  of  every  relig- 
ious denomination,  and  that  a  little  while  before  his  death  he  ordered  his  stand- 
ard-bearer, when  his  funeral  should  take  place,  to  carry  his  winding  sheet,  sus- 
pended from  a  lance,  through  Damascus,  and  proclaim,  *  Behold  all  that  Saladin, 
the  great  conquerer  of  the  East,  carries  with  him  to  the  grave.'  Dante  mentions 
Saladin,  and  gives  him  a  place  in  the  division  of  the  lower  regions  occupied  by  the 
greatest  and  wisest  pagan  philosophers  and  poets.  M.  Ginguen^  well  observes, 
that  it  was  a  trait  of  remarkable  independence  in  Dante  to  have  dared  to  place  in 
Elysium  this  terrible  enemy  of  the  Christians."— MJte>  Histoinj  of  tJie  C^-usades. 

1 5.  TUrd  Crusade  (p.  309, 1 10).—"  In  fact  this  Crusade  was  the  last.  Asia 
and  Europe  had  come  into  contact,  and  had  found  each  other  inAdncible.  Hence- 
forward, it  is  to  other  lands,  to  Egypt,  to  Constantinople,  anjrwhere  save  the  Holy- 
Land,  that,  under  pretexts  more  or  less  specious,  the  great  expeditions  of  the  Chris- 
tians wDl  be  directed.  Besides,  religious  enthusiasm  was  on  the  wane.  The  mira- 
cles and  revelations  which  signalized  the  first,  disappear  by  the  third  Crusade,  which 
is  a  great  military  expedition,  a  struggle  of  races  quite  as  much  as  of  religion.  The 
long  siege  of  Acre  is  to  the  middle  ages  a  siege  of  Troy,  and  its  plain  was  long  the 
common  dwelling  of  both  parties.  Then  they  saw  each  other  daily,  measured  each 
other's  strength,  learned  to  know  each  other,  and  their  hates  diminished.  The 
Christian  camp  becomes  a  large  city,  frequented  by  merchants  of  both  religions. 
They  willingly  mingle  and  dance  together,  and  the  Christian  minstrels  lend  their 
voices  to  the  sound  of  Arab  instruments."— Mc/i^/«<'«  ffistoi-y  of  France. 

16.  The  Children's  Crusade  (p.  209, 1 11).— "About  this  period  (1213), 
such  a  circumstance  was  beheld  as  has  never  occurred  even  in  times  so  abounding 
in  prodigies  and  extraordinary  events.  Fifty  thousand  children  in  France  and  Ger- 
many, braving  paternal  authority,  gathered  together  and  pervaded  cities  and  coun- 
tries, singing  these  words:  'Lord  Jesus,  restore  to  us  your  holy  cross!'  When 
they  were  asked  whither  they  were  going  or  what  they  intended  to  do,  they  re- 
plied: '  We  are  going  to  Jerusalem  to  deliver  the  sepulcher  of  our  Saviour.'  Some 
ecclesiastics,  blinded  by  false  zeal,  had  preached  this  crusade.  A  great  portion  of 
this  juvenile  militia  crossed  the  Alps  to  embark  at  the  Italian  ports,  while  those 
who  came  from  the  provinces  of  France  directed  their  course  to  Marseilles.  Many 
lost  themselves  in  forests,  then  so  abundant  and  large,  and,  wandering  about  at 
hazard,  perished  with  heat,  hunger,  thirst,  and  fatigue  ;  others  returned  to  their 
homes,  ashamed  of  their  imprudence.  Among  those  that  embarked,  some  were 
shipwrecked,  or  given  up  to  the  Saracens,  against  whom  they  had  set  out  to 
fight ;  and  many  gathered  the  palms  of  martyrdom,  and  offered  the  infidels  the 
edifying  spectacle  of  the  firmness  and  courage  the  Christian  religion  is  capable  of 
inspiring  at  the  most  tender  age  as  well  as  at  the  most  mature."— JtftcAawcf'« 
History  of  the  Crusades, 
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SECTION    VI. 

Central  and  Sottthebn  Eubope  dubino  the  Middle 

Ages. 

Oermany—(From  843  to  1498). 

1.  Apteb  the  battle  of  Fontenaille,  in  which  the  degen- 
erate grandsons  of  Charlemagne  fought  with  each  other  over 
the  territories  subdued  by  his  wisdom  and  valor,  the  em- 
pire was  divided  into  three  portions,— i^Vawce,  Oermany, 
and  Italy;  and  the  second  of  these  divisions  was  assigned 
to  Louis  (843).  The  Carlovingian  race  became  extinct  in 
911 ;  and  thereafter  the  Di'ety  or  Great  Council  consisting 
of  the  provincial  rulers  and  the  chief  dignitaries  of  the 
Church,  assumed  the  right  of  electing  the  emperor,  subject 
to  confirmation  by  the  Pope,  by  whom  alone  he  could  be 
crowned. 

2.  Several  races  at  this  time  occupied  Germauy,  the  chief 
of  which  were  the  Franks,  Saxons,  Bchva'ri-ans,  and  Stui'- 
bi-ans ;  and  the  first  choice  of  the  Diet  was  Conrad  of 
Franconia.  He  was  succeeded  (919)  by  five  Saxon  emper- 
ors, the  first  of  whom  was  Henry  I.  {the  Fowler),  who  brave- 
ly and  successfully  withstood  an  irruption  of  the  Magyars 
{mod'yars),  or  Hungarians,  whom  he  defeated  in  a  great 
battle  (934),  and  thus  saved  his  country  from  being  overrun 
by  those  barbarous  hordes.*'  Before  his  death  (936)  he  was 
regarded  as  the  greatest  monarch  in  Europe. 

3.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Otho  I.  (the  Great), 
who  again  saved  Germany  by  defeating  the  Hungarians 

•  See  Note  1,  end  oj  the  Section. 


1.  When  and  how  was  the  empire  of  Charlemagne  divided?  To  whom  waa 
Germany  assigned  ?.  When  did  the  Carlovingian  race  become  extinct  ?  What  fol- 
lowed? 

2.  What  races  occapled  Germany  ?  Who  was  the  first  choice  of  the  electors  f 
IJy  whom  was  he  succeeded  ?    What  is  said  of  Henry  the  Fowler  ? 

8.  Who  sncceeded  Henry  I.  ?    What  was  accomplished  by  Ottio  the  Great  ? 
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(965),  in  a  battle  near  Augsburg  {pugs'hoorg)^  and  extended 
the  limits  of  the  Empire  on  every  side.  At  the  head  of  a 
victorious  army  he  passed  the  Alps,  subdued  Italy,  and 
after  receiving  at  Mil'an  the  iron  crown  of  the  Lombards,* 
was  crowned  by  the  Pope  Emperor  of  the  "West  (962). 

4.  This  great  monarch  died  in  973,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Otho  11.,  whose  reign  was  a  constant  series  of 
wars.  He  defeated  the  Saracens  in  Lower  Italy,  and  made 
himself  master  of  Naples  and  Tarentum;  but  the  Greek 
emperor  having  invited  the  Saracens  again  into  Italy, 
Otho  was  entirely  overwhelmed  by  them,  and  narrowly 
escaped  with  life.  At  a  diet  held  in  Ve-ro'na,  he  formally 
confirmed  the  privileges  of  the  Republic  of  Venice;  and  was 
preparing  a  great  expedition  against  the  Greeks  and  Sara- 
cens, when  he  died  at  Rome  (983). 

5.  Otho  m.  was  also  a  great  monarch.  He  defeated  the 
8laves,'\  or  Slavonians,  who  had  long  carried  on  war  against 
the  Empire,  and  compelled  their  chief,  Mi-ds'las,  Duke  of 
Poland,  to  do  him  homage.  Afterward,  by  formally  ac- 
knowledging the  successor  of  the  duke  a  king,  he  raised 
the  Polish  territories  to  the  rank  of  a  kingdom  (995).  He 
died  at  Ravenna  (1002),  and  was  succeeded  by  Henry  II. 
who  was  the  last  of  the  Saxon  emperors  (1024). 

6.  Four  Franconian  Emperors  followed.  The  first  was 
Z/onrad  II.,  who  annexed  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy  to 
ihe  Empire.  Henry  III.,  his  son,  promulgated  the  Truce 
of  Oody  extended  his  sway  over  Hungary,  and  repressed  the 
insolence  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  princes  of  Germany. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Henry  IV-  (1056),  who  had  a  severe 
contest  with  the  famous  Pope  Gregory  VIL  (Hil'de-brand). 

•  See  Note  2,  end  of  Section. 

t  riie  Star*"*,  or  Sturotnan-x,  Hiicientljr  callbd  SarmHtiAiis  and  Scythians,  orifpnally  inhabited 
the  iiurthern  pHru  of  Europe  and  AkIh,  and  previnus  to  the  seventh  ceutury  had  spread  t&eni- 
;ielves  over  a  larKe  district  in  Central  Europe,  borderinfc  on  the  Baltic  Sea. 


4.  State  the  principal  event?  in  the  r^gn  of  Otho  n.  When  did  his  death  occur  f 

5.  What  wao  accomplished  hy  Otho  lU.  ?  How  did  Poland  beoome  a  kingd<«ni ! 
Who  was  the  last  of  the  Saxon  emperors  ? 

6.  What  emperofA  followed  ?  what  was  done  by  Conrad  IT.  *  By  Henry  in. ! 
Who  sncceedea  him?  What  canned  the  contest  between  Henry  IV.  and  Greson 
VII.  ?    How  was  Henry  IV.  humiliated  ? 
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This  talented  and  energetic  pontiff  aimed  to  free  the  Church 
from  its  abuses  and  make  it  supreme  oyer  the  civil  power, 
and  therefore  determined  to  put  a  stop  to  the  corrupt  sale 
of  ecclesiastical  offices  by  the  emperor.  Henry,  resisting 
this,  was  excommunicated ;  and,  in  1077,  the  greatest  tem- 
poral monarch  in  the  world  was  forced  to  stand  barefoot  on 
the  frosty  earth  at  Ganossa  (a  town  in  Italy)  for  three 
days,  waiting  for  admission  to  Gregory,  to  whom  he  finally 
made  the  most  abject  submission.  [See  Note  3,  erid  of  Sec^l 

7.  But  he  failed  to  keep  his  promises,  and  raised  a  large 
army,  with  which  he  defeated  Rudolf  of  Suabioy  whom  the 
Pope  had  caused  to  be  elected  in  his  stead.  Then  passing 
into  Italy,  he  took  Bome  (1084),  and  ordered  the  election  of 
a  pope  in  place  of  Gregory,  whom  he  deposed  and  drove  into 
exile  at  Salerno.*  Here,  this  zealous  and  able  pontiff  died 
(1085) ;  but,  notwithstanding  his  misfortunes,  he  left  the 
papal  power  greatly  strengthened  and  improved  by  his  efforts-f 
Henry  IV.  was  succeeded  by  Henry  V.  (1106),  who  was 
the  last  of  the  Franconian  emperors ;  and  after  the  crown 
had  been  worn  by  Lothaire  ofSa/xony  (1126-1137),  it  passed 
into  the  possession  of  Conrad  of  Sttabia  (Conrad  HI.). 

8.  Oonrad  m.,  the  first  of  the  Suabian  Emperors^  took 
part  in  the  second  Crusade.  His  reign  is  noted  for  the 
commencement  of  the  civil  wars  between  the  papal  and 
imperial  parties,  called,  respectively,  the  Ouelpha  and  OhiV- 
ellineSy  fhQ  contests  between  whom  continued  to  harass 
Germany  and  Italy  for  nearly  three  centuries.  Frederick  L 
{Bar-ba-ros'sa — Red-Beard),  the  nephew  of  Conrad,  suc- 
ceeded him  (1162) ;  and  displayed,  during  a  long  reign,  the 
character  of  an  active  and  talented  monarch.  He  engaged 
in  a  contest  with  the  Lombard  cities  of  Northern  Italy, 

*  A  town  in  Sonthem  Italv,  abont  thirty  milei*  snntheast  of  Naples,  on  a  f^ilf  of  the  same 
oame.    It  is  very  famoas  in  history.  f  See  Note  4,  end  of  Section. 


T.  What  did  he  afterward  do  ?  Where  did  Gregory  die  f  What  was  the  effect 
of  his  efforts  ?  Who  saoceeded  Henry  IV.  ?  When  did  Oonrad  of  Snabia  aaenme 
the  crown  ? 

8.  What  is  said  of  the  reign  of  Conrad  m.  ?  Of  Frederick  Barharossa  ?  How 
Ud  the  Lombard  cities  acqoire  their  independence  ? 


1 
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which  at  this  time  emerging  into  power^  claimed  the  rights 
of  republics.  Although  at  first  defeated,  they  subsequently 
triumphed  (1176)  in  the  battle  of  Legnano  {len-yah'no)  ;* 
and,  by  the  peace  of  Constancey^  acquired  their  independ- 
ence (1183).  Frederick  perished  in  the  third  Crusade 
(1190).    [See  Note  5,  end  of  Section.] 

9.  The  interval  between  the  death  of  Frederick  Barba- 
rossa  and  the  accession  of  the  Hapsburg  line  (1190-1273), 
was  a  period  of  constant  internal  commotion  and  foreign 
war.  The  most  eminent  of  the  emperors  of  this  period  was 
Frederick  II.,  grandson  of  Barbarossa,  and  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  accomplished  soyereigns  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  He  was  compelled,  by  his  obligations  to  the  pope, 
to  undertake  two  expeditions  to  the  Holy  Land,  in  the 
second  of  which  he  was  successful.  Contests  with  the 
Italian  cities  and  with  the  papacy  occupied  the  remainder 
of  his  reign.    He  died  in  1250. 

10.  The  Hanseatic  Iieag^e. — During  the  reign  of 
Frederick  11.,  JSdmburgh  and  Lvbec  formed  a  union,  to 
protect  their  shipping  against  pirates,  and  extend  their 
commerce.  This  confederacy  was  soon  joined  by  Brem'en, 
Gologney  Dant'zicy  and  many  other  towns,  and  became  yery 
influential  and  celebrated,  under  the  title  of  the  ffansa,  or 
Han-se-afic  League.  Its  principal  foreign  depots  were 
London,  Bru'ges^X  Nov'gorod,^  and  Ber'gen.\  Its  deputies 
met  eyery  three  years  at  Lubec.  This  league  attained  its 
nighest  prosperity  and  importance  in  the  14th  century. 
Its  last  general  assembly  met  in  1630. 

*  A  town  of  yorthem  Italy,  sixteen  miles  N.  W.  of  Milan. 

f  A  town  in  the  southern  part  of  Germany,  on  the  northwestern  shore  of  Lake  Constance. 

%  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  great  emporium  of  Central  Europe,  distinguished  not  only  for  ita 
oxteniiTe  commerce,  hut  its  manufacture  of  cloths  and  tHpestries. 

S  A  great  emporium  of  Western  Russia  during  the  12th,  13th,  and  I4th  centarlee;  haTing  at 
one  time,  it  is  said,  a  population  of -100,000.    [See  Notea  6  and  7,  end  of  the  !Setivan.\ 

I  A  commercial  town  in  the  western  part  of  Norway. 


9.  What  U  Mid  of  the  period  following  the  reign  of  Frederick  L  ?  What  wsp 
the  character  of  Frederick  II.  ?    What  were  the  chief  events  of  hia  rei^  f 

10.  What  led  to  the  Hanseatic  Leagae f  What  towns  Joined  it?  What  wert 
it<9  principal  foreign  depots  ?  Where  and  bow  often  did  its  deputies  meet  Y  kVhex 
did  it  reach  its  highest  inflaence  ?    When  did  it  end  ? 
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11.  Rudolf  I.,  the  first  of  the  Haps'burg^  line,  was 
acknowledged  emperor  by  the  Pope  (Gregory  X.)  (1273), 
on  condition  of  resigning  all  jurisdiction  over  Borne,  while 
he  retained  the  right  of  investing  new  bishops.  He  snb- 
dned  OtHo-car  of  Bohemia,  and  seized  his  dominions,  in- 
cluding Austria,  thus  founding  the  present  Austrian  Em- 
pire. He  ruled  with  much  skill  and  energy ;  and,  reducing 
the  robber-nobles  to  submission,  greatly  increased  the  im- 
perial power.  On  his  death  (1291)  a  contest  arose  as  to 
the  succession ;  but  his  son  Albert  finally  prevailed  (1298). 

12.  Albert  L — ^During  this  reign  the  Swiss  Cantons 
made  their  memorable  rising  for  iudependence,  being  pro- 
voked, according  to  the  popular  tradition,  by  the  tyranny 
of  the  governor,  Gesler  {ghes'ler),  who  commanded,  as  the 
story  goes,  the  citizens  of  Al'torf  to  bow  before  the  ducal 
cap  of  Austria,  set  upon  a  pole  in  the  market-place.  This, 
William  Tell  refused  to  do ;  and  was  condemned  to  lose  his 
life,  or  shoot  an  apple  from  his  son's  head.  Although  he 
succeeded  in  this  trying  ordeal,  the  governor  still  refused 
to  set  him  at  Hberty;  but  a  storm  arising  as  he  was  carried 
in  chains  across  the  lake,  he  was  unfettered,  in  order  that 
he  might  render  aid  as  a  steersman ;  when,  leaping  from 
the  vessel  as  it  neared  the  shore,  he  escaped,  and  a  short 
time  after  avenged  himself  and  his  country  by  slaying  the 
tyrannical  governor  (1308).f  The  emperor  himself  was 
murdered  the  same  year  in  Switzerland  by  his  nephew, 
John  of  Suabia. 

13.  After  the  murder  of  Albert,  the  imperial  throne  was 
filled  in  succession  by  Henry  VIL  (1308-1313),  who  an- 

*  BaptAurqy  meaning  Hawk^a  Caetley  was  the  name  giren  to  the  stronghold  built  hj  the  feudal 
ancestors  of  this  race,  on  the  Rhine.        [See  Note  8,  end  of  the  Section.^ 

f  The  stoiy  of  William  Tell  is  a  traditionary  legend,  the  details  of  which  are  now  generally 
believed  to  be  fictitious. 


1 1 .  What  were  the  principal  events  of  the  reign  of  Rndolf  I.  ?  Who  succeeded 
him? 

13.  What  interesting  event  occnrred  dnring  the  reign  of  Albeit  I.  ?  Relate  the 
Btoiv  of  William  Tell.    When  and  how  did  Albert's  death  occur  ? 

13.  Who  were  the  next  four  emperors  ?  Which  annexed  Bohemia  to  the  em- 
Dire  ?  What  was  the  Golden  Bull  ?  By  whom  was  it  issued  ?  What  followed  the 
neath  of  Charles  IX  f    When  did  Sigismund  of  Hungary  ascend  the  throne  * 

10 
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nexed  Bohemia  to  the  empire;  Louis  of  Bavaria,  and 
Frederick  of  Austria  (1313-1349) ;  and  Charles  IV,  of  Bo- 
hernia  (1349-1378) ;  the  last  of  whom  published  the  Golden 
Bull,  a  decree  by  which  the  electors  of  the  German  Empire 
and  the  mode  of  election  were  determined  (1356).  The 
death  of  Charles  IV.  was  followed  by  several  brief  reigns, 
after  which  the  crown  was  conferred  on  Sig'ts-mund  of 
Hungary,  a  son  of  Charles  IV.  (1410). 

14.  This  emperor  had  been  king  of  Hungary,  and  at- 
tempted, with  an  immense  army  of  Hungarians,  French. 
Germans,  and  Poles,  to  relieve  the  Byzantine  Empire,  then 
attacked  by  the  Ottomans;  but  was  terribly  defeated  at 
Nicop^olis*  (1396).  During  his  reign  John  Huss  preached 
in  Prague  against  the  abuses  of  the  Church,  and  attacked 
the  papal  supremacy.  At  first  he  was  excommunicated; 
and  then,  being  induced  under  a  safe-conduct  given  by  the 
Emperor  Sigismund,  to  attend  the  council  at  Constance, 
he  was  apprehended,  convicted  of  heresy,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  plighted  word  of  Sigismund,  burnt  at  the 
stake  (1416).  His  friend  and  disciple,  Jer'ome  of  Prague, 
shared  the  same  fate  the  next  year.    \^See  Note  9.] 

15.  This  led  to  a  furious  war  of  sixteen  years,  in  the  first 
part  of  which  the  Bohemians,  or  Huss'ites,  were  led  by  the 
famous  John  Zis'ca,  and  defeated  the  armies  of  Sigismund 
in  many  battles.  In  1437,  a  treaty  was  made,  by  which  the 
religious  liberty  of  the  Hussites  in  Bohemia  was  acknowl- 
edged. While  this  war  was  going  on,  Sigismund  marched 
against  the  Turks,  whom  he  defeated  in  a  great  battle  near 
Nis'sa]  (1419).  This  checked  the  Ottoman  conquests  on 
the  eastern  frontier.    Sigismund  died  in  1437. 

16.  The  short  reign  of  Albert  IL  (1437-1440),  was  fol- 


*  A  town  In  European  Turkey,  on  the  Danube.    (See  Progressive  Map,  No.  7.) 

t  A  town  in  European  Turkey,  south  of  the  Danube.    (See  Progressive  Map,  No.  7. 


) 


14.  Wbat  led  to  the  battle  of  Nicopolls  t  What  account  la  given  of  John  HqmI 
Of  Terome  of  Pragae  ? 

1 6.  What  Is  eaW  of  the  war  with  the  Hussitee  ?  Who  was  their  leader  ?  How 
waa  it  ended  ?  Where  did  Sigismnnd  defeat  the  TorkB  ?  What  was  the  effect  of 
thib  anibat  ? 
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lowed  by  that  of  Frederick  IIL^  who,  in  order  to  aggran- 
dize the  house  of  Austria,  neglected  the  general  interests  of 
the  empire,  and  i^uffered  the  infidel  Turks  to  make  great 
encroachments  upon  its  territories.  He  succeeded  (1477) 
in  effecting  a  marriage  between  his  son  Maximilian  and 
Mary  of  Burgundy,  thus  obtaining  for  the  former  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Netherlands,  which  Mary  had  inherited 
from  her  father,  Charles  the  Bold.  Printing  was  invented 
in  Germany  during  the  reign  of  Frederick  III.  Maxi- 
milian succeeded  his  father  on  the  imperial  throne  in  1493. 

Switzeblandt— ( JV(Wi  1307  to  1476). 

17.  The  oppression  of  the  Swiss  by  Albert  I.  led  to  an 
insurrection;  and  Leopold,  his  son,  advancing  into  Switzer- 
land  with  a  considerable  army,  was  defeated  by  a  small  band 
of  Swiss  at  the  narrow  pass  of  Mor'gar-ten  (1315).  .  This 
was  followed  by  a  league  of  the  Cantons  of  Uri  (oo'ree), 
Schweitz  (shwites),  and  Unterwalden  (oon'ter-wal'den),  to 
which  others  were  afterward  added ;  and,  in  1352,  the  con- 
federacy included  eight  Cantons.  The  Austrians  afterward 
renewed  the  war,  and  were  again  defeated  at  Sem'pach 
(1386),  in  a  battle  memorable  for  the  devotion  of  Arnold 
of  WinJcelried  (win'kel-reed),  who,  when  his  countrymen 
recoiled  from  the  serried  spears  of  the  enemy,  rushed  upon 
them,  burying  them  in  his  bosom,  but  making  way  for  the 
Swiss  host  behind  him.     [See  Note  10,  end  of  Section.'] 

18.  In  the  following  century,  Switzerland  had  gained  in 
strength ;  but  it  was  severely  tried  by  a  civil  war  which 
broke  out  among  the  Cantons  in  1436.  This  was  followed 
by  a  struggle  with  Charles  the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy,  in 
which  the  Swiss  gained  two  decisive  victories.    Their  inde- 


16.  What  reigns  followed?  Relate  what  is  said  of  Frederick  m.  Wliat  wafi 
obtained  by  the  marriage  of  Maximilian  and  Mary  of  Borgnndy  f  What  inyention 
took  place  ?    When  did  Maximilian  sncceed  to  the  throne  ? 

1 7.  What  led  to  the  battle  of  Morgarten  ?  By  what  was  it  followed  ?  What  took 
place  at  Sempach  ?   What  is  related  of  Arnold  of  Winkelried  ? 

1 8.  Belato  the  sabseqnent  history  of  Switzerland  to  1499. 
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pendence  was  fidly  established  by  a  peace  condnded  with 
the  Emperor  Mcmmilian  in  1499. 

Italy. 

19.  Northern  Italy,  by  the  defeat  of  the  Lombards 
(774),  passed  under  the  rule  of  Charlemagne,  who  was,  in 
800,  crowned  at  St.  Peter's  "Emperor  of  the  Romans." 
After  the  battle  of  Fontenaille,  it  was  assigned  to  his 
grandson  Lothaire  (843),  whose  descendants  held  the  throne 
nearly  fifty  years  (843-888).  This  period  is  noted  for  the 
inyasion  of  Southern  Italy  by  the  Saracens,  who  carried 
their  victorious  arms  even  to  the  gates  of  Bome.  They 
held  possession  of  a  large  part  of  the  country  until  they 
were  expelled  by  the  Normans  in  1016. 

20.  Confusion  and  civil  war  followed  the  close  of  the 
Carlovingian  dynasty  in  Northern  Italy,  occasioned  by  the 
disputes  of  ambitious  nobles  for  the  throne,  until  Otho  L, 
of  Germany,  assumed  the  sovereignty  of  the  country  (961). 
From  this  period,  the  chief  towns  rapidly  emerged  mto 
power  and  importance.  The  Lombard  League  was  formed 
in  1167 ;  and,  in  1183,  the  cities  secured  their  independence 
by  the  Peace  of  Constance.  The  bitter  strife  between  the 
Guelphs  and  Ghibellines  devastated  the  country  for  centu- 
ries ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  republics  of  Northern  Italy  at- 
tained a  high  degree  of  splendor  and  prosperity. 

21.  Venice. — Among  these,  Venice  occupied  a  promi- 
nent place.  Its  foundation  dates  from  the  invasion  of  Italy 
by  Attila  (452),  who  pillaged  and  destroyed  the  flourishing 
cities  of  the  Veneti  in  Northern  Italy;  and  many  of  the 
inhabitants,  taking  refuge  among  the  islands  at  the  head 
of  the  Adriatic,  founded  there  a  settlement  which  for  a 


19.  What  events  are  mentioned  in  the  history  of  Northern  Italy  fh>m  848  tc 
B88?    Of  Southern  Itolyy 

20.  How  was  Northern  Italy  affected  bv  the  extinction  of  the  Cbrloyingians  ? 
What  league  was  formed  ?  How  did  the  cities  secure  their  independence  ?  What 
contest  laid  waste  the  country  ?    What  is  said  of  the  northern  -repablics  S 

21.  What  »wonnt  is  giveii  of  the  foundation  of  Venice  f 
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time  depended  for  its  subsistence  upon  fishing  and  the 
mannfacture  of  salt.  It  was  called  Fa-na'^ii-a,  or,  as  we 
have  it,  Venice. 

22.  It  was  between  two  and  three  centuries  a  simple  re- 
public ;  but,  in  697,  the  first  Doge  (duke)  was  elected, — ^an 
officer  in  whom  was  Tested  almost  undiyided  authority. 
The  republic  was  nominally  subject  to  the  Eastern  Em- 
pire, and  assisted  it  in  defending  the  Exarchate  of  Bavenna 
from  the  attacks  of  the  Lombards.  During  the  reign  of 
Charlemagne  (809),  it  was  attacked  by  the  Franks,  but 
defeated  them  with  great  loss.  A  short  time  after  this,  the 
central  island,  Bialto  (re-ahl'to),  was  connected  with  the 
other  islands  by  wooden  bridges;  and  this  city  of  bridges 
and  canals,  instead  of  streets,  came  to  be  generally  known 
by  its  name  Venice,     [See  Note  11,  end  of  Section,'] 

23.  A  short  time  after  this,  the  Venetians  took  St.  Mark 
as  their  patron  saint,  haying  brought,  as  it  is  said,  his  body 
from  Alexandria  (839).  During  the  next  250  years,  the 
republic  greatly  increased  in  wealth,  commerce,  and  naval 
power;  and  its  territorial  dominions  were  augmented  by 
the  acquisition  of  Dalmatia,  and  some  of  the  neighboring 
provinces.  In  the  first  Crusade,  the  Venetians  sent  a  fleet 
of  more  than  200  vessels  to  aid  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  (1099) ; 
and  during  the  whole  period  of  these  expeditions,  Venice 
was  the  great  centre  of  commerce,  and  the  emporium  by 
which  the  silks,  spices,  and  gems  of  the  East  were  distributed 
to  Europe. 

24.  Venice  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  "  League  of 
Lombardy,*'  against  Frederick  Barbarossa;  and,  during  the 
contest  (in  1177),  gained  a  splendid  naval  victory  over  the 
Ghibellines,  under  Otho,  Frederick's  son,  in  defence  of  the 
Pope,  who  had  appealed  to  the  republic  for  protection.    It 

22.  When  was  the  first  Doge  elected  r    How  was  Venice  connected  with  the 
Eastern  Empire  f    Whom  did  it  defeat  in  809  ?   What  is  said  of  the  Rialto  ? 

23.  What  events  occurred  daring  the  next  360  years  ?  How  vria  Venice  affected 
by  the  Cmsades  1 

24.  Of  wliat  leagae  was  Venice  a  member  f    What  great  victory  was  gained  1 
What  ceremony  was  instituted  ? 
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was  after  this  victory  that  the  ceremony  of  "  wedding  the 
Adriatic ''  was  instituted,  the  Pope  presenting  the  Doge 
with  a  ring  for  the  purpose.* 

25.  After  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Gmsadors 
(1204),  Venice  having  supplied  a  fleet,  under  the  venera- 
ble doge  Dan'dd-lOy  received,  as  her  share  of  the  spoils,  the 
Md're'a,\  and  several  other  territories  in  Europe.  The 
doge,  although  blind  and  ninety  years  of  age,  so  distin- 
guished himself  that  the  Crusaders,  in  admiration  of  his 
prowess  and  skill,  offered  him  the  imperial  crown,  which 
he  refused.  During  the  latter  half  of  the  13th  century  and 
most  of  the  14th,  Venice  was  engaged  in  almost  constant 
war  with  her  great  rival,  Oen'o-a. 

26.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  13th  century  (1275),  Mar*co 
Po'lo,  the  great  Venetian  traveller,  crossed  Asia,  and  after 
visiting  Tartary  and  China,  returned  home  by  way  of  the 
East  Indies  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  account  given  by 
this  traveller  of  the  East,  did  much  to  stimulate  further 
adventure  and  exploration.  After  Genoa  had  passed  away 
as  an  independent  power  (1396),  Venice  experienced  her 
highest  prosperity,  and  was  the  greatest  maritime  power 
in  the  world. 

27.  She  acquired  by  conquest,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  a  large  domain  in  Northern  Italy,  and 
did  important  service  to  Europe  by  repelling  the  attacks  of 
the  Turkish  fleets  in  the  Mediterranean.  Her  wars,  how- 
ever, soon  wasted  her  treasures,  and  impaired  her  crm- 
merce ;  while  her  government  became  tyrannical  and  cor- 
rupt.   When  the  new  route  to  the  East,  by  way  of  the  Cape 

*  This  ceremony,  performed  with  great  pomp  and  festivity,  consisted  in  casting  a  ring  in  th« 
B««,  to  indicate  that  it  was  "  subject  to  Venice  as  a  bride  is  to  her  hnsband." 
t  The  soathern  peninsula  of  Greece,  anciently  called  the  Peloponnesus. 


95.  How  wat)  Venice  rewarded  after  the  taking  of  Constantinople  in  1204? 
What  is  said  of  Dandolo  ?  With  what  other  repablic  was  Venice  at  war  in  the 
13th  and  14th  centuries  r 

26.  What  is  said  of  Marco  Polo  ?  What  did  Venice  become  alfter  the  fUl  oi 
Genoa? 

37  What  is  said  of  the  history  of  Venice  daring- the  16tb  century?  In  what 
Kray  did  she  lone  her  power  ? 
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of  Good  Hope,  was  discoyered  (1497  )9  her  fftte  was  sealed, 
and  her  glory  soon  departed. 

28.  Southern  Italy.  This  part  of  the  Peninsnla^  in 
the  ninth  century,  was  invaded  by  the  Saracens,  against 
whom  it  was  for  a  time  defended  by  the  armies  of  the  By- 
zantine Empire.  In  the  next  century,  Otho  II.,  of  Ger- 
many, haying  defeated  the  Saracens,  made  himself  master 
of  Naples  and  Salerno,  and  finally  of  Tarentum.  This  so 
alarmed  the  Greek  emperor,  that  he  formed  an  alliance 
with  the  Saracens ;  and,  in  the  seyere  battle  of  Grotondy 
utterly  defeated  Otho,  who  with  difficulty  escaped  from  the 
hands  of  the  yictors.  The  Saracens  held  many  of  the 
most  important  places  in  Southern  Italy  until  they  were 
expelled  by  the  Normans^  in  the  11th  and  12th  centuries. 

29.  These  were  a  band  of  adyenturers  from  Normandy, 
who  at  first  rendered  aid  in  expelling  the  Saracens  from 
Salerno  (1016).  Being  joined  by  others,  they  soon  made  a 
lodgment  in  the  delightful  regions  of  Southern  Italy,  re- 
peatedly defeating  the  yastly  more  numerous  forces  of  the 
Eastern  Empire.  Their  numbers  were  increased  by  con- 
stant accessions  from  Normandy;  and,  in  1060,  the  re- 
nowned Robert  Ouis'card  {or  ghees-kar%  was  acknowledged 
by  the  pope  Duke  of  Apulia  and  Cala'bria,  and  of  such 
other  lands,  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  as  he  might  rescue  from 
the  Greeks  and  Saracens.  This  Norman  duke  was,  per- 
haps, the  most  accomplished  soldier  of  his  age ;  and  ex- 
tended his  conquests  throughout  Southern  Italy,  thus  put- 
ting an  end  to  the  long  dominion  of  the  Eastern  emperors. 

30.  He  subsequently  raised  an  immense  army,  officered 
by  Norman  knights,  and  attacked  the  other  territories  of 
the  Eastern  Empire.    Durazzo  (doo-rafso)*  fell,  after  a 

*  A  town  of  European  Turkey,  on  the  Adriatic;  called  by  the  Greeks  l^oidamnus;  by  the  Ro- 
mans, Dyrrw^ium.   « 

28.  Who  Invaded  Soathem  Italy  in  the  ninth  centnry?  By  whom  was  it  de- 
Tended  ?  What  was  done  by  Otho  u.  ?  What  led  to  the  battle  of  Crotona  ?  How 
lone  did  the  Saracens  continne  in  Soathem  Italy  ?   By  whom  were  they  expelled  ? 

29.  Who  wer6  the  Normans  ?  How  did  they  obtain  a  lodgment  in  Southern 
Italy  T    What  is  Baid  of  Robert  Qniscard? 


siege  of  seyen  months,  before  his  invincible  skill  and  valor  ; 
and  thence  he  marched  his  army  into  the  heart  of  the  em- 
pire, making  Constantinople  itself  tremble.  He  was,  how- 
ever, hastily  recalled  to  Italy  to  protect  Pope  Gregory  VII. 
(Hildebrand)  against  his  inveterate  foe,  Henry  IV.  of 
Germany;  and,  raising  a  large  army,  he  marched  rapidly 
from  Salerno  to  Eome,  and  compelled  the  German  emperor 
to  seek  safety  in  retreat  It  was  with  the  faithful  Bobert 
GuJscard,  that  the  illustrious  pontiff  at  last  found  an 
asylum  at  Salerno. 

31.  Roger  /.,  the  brother  of  Eobert  Guiscard^  conquered 
Sicily  from  the  Saracens  after  several  years  of  war ;  and  his 
son,  Roger  IL,  ruled  over  the  Norman  possessions  in  both 
Sicily  and  Italy,  and  subjugated  the  free  cities  of  Naples 
and  Amal'fi^  (1127) ;  but,  in  the  person  of  William  11^  hia 
grandson,  the  Norman  dynasty  became  extinct,  and  the 
kingdom  passed  under  the  sway  of  the  German  emperors 
(1189). 

32.  Thus  it  remained  till  the  reign  of  Manfred^  whom 
OharUs  of  Anjou  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Beneven'tof 
(1266),  and  thus. obtained  the  throne  of  Naples  and  Sicily, 
which  he  retained  till  the  dreadful  massacre  of  the  Sicilian 
Vespers  (1282).  By  this  event  he  lost  Sicily;  but  trans- 
mitted Naples  to  his  descendants,  who  retained  the  throne 
of  that  country  till  1435,  when  it  passed  to  the  kings  of 
Aragon,  who  had  ruled  Sicily  from  the  time  of  the  Sicilian   • 

,  Vespers. 

33.  Rome,  or  Papal  Italy,  has  been  governed  since  the 
8th  century  by  the  Popes,  who,  in  uninterrupted  succession, 
have  been  elected  to  fill  the  (Jhair  of  8t.  Peter,    During  a 

*  A  town  on  the  Oulf  of  Salerno,  soatheast  of  Naples,  noted  for  its  extenslre  trade  in  the 
Middle  Ages, 
t  A  town  of  Soathem  Italy,  a  few  miles  northeast  of  Naples. 


30.  Narrate  the  other  principal  events  in  the  history  of  Bobert  Gniecard. 

31.  What  is  related  of  Roger  L  and  Roger  IL  f    What  ended  the  Normar 
dynasty? 

32.  How  and  when  did  Charles  of  Ai^on  obtain  Naples  and  Sicily  T    How  long 
did  he  retain  Sicily r  Naples? 

83 .  What  Is  related  of  Rome,  or  Papal  Italy  ?  What  account  is  given  of  Bieusi } 
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period  of  72  years  (from  1305  to  1377)  the  Pope^s  red- 
dence  was  at  Avignon.  Borne,  in  the  mean  while,  was  the 
soene  of  constant  disorder  from  the  lawless  acts  of  the 
great  nobles,  who  prosecuted  their  family  feuds  with  the 
utmost  fury  and  license.  Out  of  these  struggles  arose 
Rienzi  {re-en'ze),  the  "  Last  of  the  Tribunes,"  who,  in  1347, 
seized  the  chief  power,  and  haying  expelled  the  nobles,  en- 
deayored  to  restore  the  ancient  liberties  of  the  city.  A 
coujiter-revolution  overturned  his  government  after  an  ex- 
istence of  but  seven  months,  and  he  was  driven  into  exile. 
JEUenzi  was  a  friend  of  the  famous  poet  Fe'trarchy  and  was 
distinguished  for  his  learning  and  oratory.    [See  Note  12.] 

Spain. 

SI.  On  the  conquest  of  Spain  by  the  Saracens,  the  Chris- 
tians, who  were  the  remnant  of  the  Visigothic  kingdom, 
took  refuge  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  As-tu'ri-as, 
and  founded  a  new  kingdom  under  their  leader,  Fe-Wyo. 
For  centuries  they  and  their  descendants  waged  an  almost 
incessant  warfare  upon  the  Moslems,  or  Mohammedans; 
and  new  kingdoms  came  into  existence  as  the  country 
was  gradually  recovered.  Of  these,  Ar'agon  and  Castile 
{caS'teeV)  were  the  chie£  In  1212,  these  different  king- 
doms combined  their  forces,  and  gained  at  To-h'sa*  one 
of  the  greatest  victories  ever  achieved  by  the  Christians 
over  their  Moslem  foes. 

35.  After  this  battle,  the  Saracen  power  rapidly  declined,  < 
and  that  of  Cartile  and  Aragon  steadily  increased.  The 
most  celebrated  of  the  Castilian  monarchs  were  AJrfon/so 
X.,  noted  for  his  learning,  and  particularly  for  his  love  of 
astronomy  (1252-1282) ;  Peter  the  Cruel,  a  contemporary 
of  Du  Guesclin  and  the  Black  Prince ;  and  Henry,  his  suc- 

*  A  town  in  the  northern  part  of  Spain,  a  few  miles  from  the  port  of  St.  Sebastian,  on  the  Bay 
of  Biscay.    (See  Map,  page  226.) 


34.  What  IbUowed  the  conqaest  of  SiMtin  by  the  Saracens  ?    What  Christian 
kinsdoms  were  afterward  formed  ?    What  is  said  of  the  battle  of  To-lo'^a  ? 

35.  What  was  the  effect  of  this  battle  ?  Who  was  the  most  eminent  of  the  kiu^^ 
Df  CKstile  ?    For  wliat  was  he  noted  ?    What  other  kings  are  mentioned  ? 


1 


226 
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cesser,  who  was  defeated  at  Navarrete  (noA-var-ra'te)*  by 
the  Black  Prince,  and  deposed. 

8S.  The  smaller  kingdom  of  Aragon  acquired  extensiye 
foreign  possessions,  the  chief  of  which  were  Sicily,  Naples, 
and  Sardinia.    Under  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  the  Caihr 


8  Xang.  "West    from.     4  Tjondou 


olic^  who  married  Isabella^  Queen  of  Castile,  both  these 
kingdoms  were  united  (1479) ;  and  jfrom  this  date  com- 
menced the  real  gi*eatness  of  Spain.  Ferdinand  made  war 
upon  Granada  {grdh'nah''dah)y  the  last  Moslem  kingdom 

*  A  town  in  the  northern  part  of  Spain,  near  the  Ebro  River.    (See  Map.) 


Map  Qubstions.— What  provinceB  of  Spain  border  on  the  Atlantic  ?  On  the 
Pyrenees  ?  On  the  Mediterranean  ?  In  what  part  of  Spain  ia  Castile  ?  Leon  ? 
Aragon  ?  Marcia  ?  Where  Ib  Saragoesa  ?  Toledo  ?  Vafenda  ?  Cordova  ?  Tal- 
avera  f    Granada  ?    What  cities  of  jPortugal  are  on  or  near  the  Atlantic  ? 

36.  What  possessions  were  acqaired  hv  Aragon  ?  How  were  Aragon  and  Caa 
tile  united  ?  What  was  achieved  oy  Fermnand  ?  For  what  is  the  year  1483  mum 
orabte? 
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in  the  Peninsula  (1481) ;  and,  in  1492,  after  a  long  fliege^ 
the  famous  Moorish  fortress,  the  Al-ham'bray  was  surren- 
dered ;  and  the  Saracen  power  in  Spain  came  to  an  end, 
after  an  existence  of  779  years.  This  year  (1492)  is  also 
memorable  for  the  discovery  of  America  by  Colunlms,  under 
the  auspices  of  Queen  Isabella. 

POETUOAL. 

87.  This  kingdom  was  originally  a  part  of  Castile ;  but  in 
1096,  Ring  Alfonso  VL  granted  it  to  his  son-in-law,  Henry 
of  Burgundy,  who  was  to  rule  as  a  vassal.  Henry's  son  and 
successor,  Alfonso,  gained  a  great  victory  over  the  Saracens, 
and,  throwing  off  his  allegiance-  to  Castile,  made  Portugal 
an  independent  kingdom  (1139).  This  led  to  a  fierce  con- 
test with  Castile,  which  lasted  for  a  long  time;  but  ended 
in  favor  of  the  Portuguese,  who  were  governed  for  more 
than  two  centuries  by  the  descendants  of  Alfonso,  whom 
they  had  chosen  for  his  virtues  and  his  valor. 

88.  Alfonso  HI.  extended  the  kingdom  to  its  present  lim- 
its, by  the  conquest  of  Al-gar've,  the  most  southern  province, 
which  he  wrested  from  the  Moors,  after  a  contest  of  three 
years  (1252).  During  the  reign  of  John,  Prince  Henry,  the 
Navigator,  one  of  the  wisest  and  best  men  of  his  age, 
planned  and  directed  several  voyages  in  order  to  explore 
the  coast  of  Africa,  and  discover  a  passage  around  it  to  the 
Indies.  Under  John  II.,  Bartholomew  Diaz  {de'az)  reached 
the  stormy  cape  at  the  extremity  of  the  continent  (I486), 
to  which  the  king  of  Portugal  gave  the  name  of  Good 
Hope;'*'  and,  in  1497,  Vas'co  da  Oa'm>a  doubled  this  cape, 
and  succeeded  in  sailing  to  India.  This  voyage  and  that 
of  Columbus  revolutionized  the  commerce  of  the  world. 

~  Diac  had  called  it  the  "  Cape  of  all  the  Stormi,"  In  conseqnence  of  the  tempests  which  ha 
nad  experienced  before  reaching  it.      [See  Note  12,  end  of  the  Seetton.] 

37.  What  wap  Portngai  originally ?  How  did  it  become  independent?  What 
did  this  lead  to  ?    How  was  R>rtngal  governed  ? 

38.  What  is  said  of  Alphonso  lu.  ?  Of  Prince  Henry,  the  navigator?  By  whom 
and  when  was  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  discovered  ?  By  whom  and  when  was  it 
rounded  ?  What  was  the  effect  of  the  dlscoTeries  made  by  Columbus  and  Da  Gama  f 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  RECAPITULATION. 

A.D. 

843.  Empire  of  Germany  established  mider  Louis,  grandson  ol 

Charlemagne. 
934         '  The  Hungarians  defeated  by  Henry  the  Fowler. 
936-973.    Otho  the  Great.    Hungarians  defeated. 
973-983.    Otho  n.    Republic  of  Venice  becomes  prominent 
983-1002.  Otho  IIL    Kingdom  of  Poland  begins. 

1016.  Invasion  of  Italy  by  the  Normans.    Saracens  defeated. 

1056-1106.  Henry  IV.    The  Papacy  of  Hildebrand  (Gregory  VII.). 

1060.  Robert  Guiscard,  acknowledged  Duke  of  Apulia,  &c.,  by 

the  Pope. 

1077.  Submission  of  Henry  IV.  to  Gregory  VH. 

1084.  Rome  taken  by  Henry  IV.    Gregory  VIL  deposed, 

1139  Portugal  made  an  independent  Mngdom. 

1176.  Battle  of  Legnano 

1183.  Peace  of  Constance.   Lombard  cities  become  independent. 

1 190.  Death  of  Frederick  Barbarossa,  after  a  reign  of  38  years. 

1212.  Defeat  of  the  Saracens  at  Tolosa  by  the  Spanish  Chris- 

tians. 

1247.  Hanseatic  League  formed. 

1266.  Charles  of  Anjou  becomes  king  of  Naples  and  Sicily. 

1273.  Rudolf  I.,  the  first  of  the  Hapsbui^  line. 

1275.  Marco  Polo,  the  Venetian,  travels  to  the  East 

1284.  Alfonso  the  Wise^  king  of  Portugal. 

1315.  Battle  of  Morgarten.    Victory  gained  by  the  Swiss. 

1347.  Rienzi,  the  "Last  of  the  Tribunes"  at  Rome. 

1356.  The  Golden  BuU  published  by  Charles  of  Bohemia. 

1386.  Battle  of  Sempach.    Death  of  Arnold  of  WinkeWed. 

1396.  Sigismund  of  Hungary  defeated  by  the  Turks  at  Nicopolis 

"  Grenoa  ceases  to  exist  as  an  independent  republic. 

1414-1418.  Council  of  Constance.    John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague 
condemned  and  burnt  for  heresy. 

1419.  Defeat  of  the  Turks  at  Nissa  by  the  Emperor  Sigismund 

1437.  Religious  freedom  granted  to  the  Bohemians. 

1477.  Mai-riage  of  Maximilian  with  Mary  of  Burgundy. 

1186.  Discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  Bartholomew 

Diaz. 

1492.  (tranada  conquered  by  Ferdinand  of  Spam. 

**  Discovery  of  America  by  Christopher  Columbus. 

1493.  Accession  of  Maximilian,  emperor  of  Germany. 
1497  Cape  of  Gkxxl  Hope  doubled  by  Vasoo  da  Gama. 
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ipEVIEW  QUESTIONS. 

PAAI 

1.  CMtb  aa  account  of  the  battle  of  FontaaaSlle,.  with  ita  canaa  and  oonae- 

qnences 145-146-S18 

S.  HowwastheGarloYingiandjiuuitylMigimf 144 

ft.  Name,  in  the  order  of  their  BQCcaealon,  six  aoTweigna  of  the  Carloyin- 

gian  dynaaty 144-145-146 

4.  To  what  position  waa  Conrad  of  Franoonla  raiaed  T SIS 

5.  ^7  whom  was  Germany  oocnpied  at  that  time  f 218 

ft.  Name  the  flre  Saxon  emperors  that  BQcceeded  Conrad tlS>S14 

7.  What  did  Henry  the  Fowler  achieve  for  his  ooontry  ? SIS 

8.  GlTeanaocoantoftheachieyementsof  Otho  theOreat Slft^U 

9.  What  events  oocorred  during  the  reign  of  OthoILf S14 

10.  What  were  the  achievements  of  Otho  in.  T S14 

11.  Name  the  four  Franconian  emperors  of  Germany, S14-816 

13.  What  did  Conrad  n.  and  Henry  m.  accomplish  t S14 

18.  Give  an  account  of  the  contest  between  Henry  IV.  and  Gregory  Vn. . . .  S14-31S 

14.  State  what  yon  can  of  Conrad  of  Soabia  (or  Swabia) S15 

1ft.  Of  Frederick  Barbarossa S15-4nft-S06-«n 

IC  Of  Frederick  n S16-S09 

17.  Give  the  history  of  the  Hanseatic  League 816 

18b  Name,  in  chronological  order,  the  most  important  eventa  of  the  10th 

century. 90S-SS8 

19.  Name  those  of  the  nth  century 184-SOS-Sll-SSS 

90.  Name  thosejof  the  18th  century 184-S0S-S1S-SS8 

SI.  Name  ihose'of  the  18th  century 184-808-812-288 

83.  Name  those  of  the  14th  century 185-808-838 

88.  Give  the  fltcts  in  the  reign  of  Rudolf  1 817 

94.  Give  an  account  of  the  reign  of  Albertl 817 

85.  Name  seven  successors  of  Albert  I S17-S18-319 

86.  What  was  done  by  Charles  ly.  of  Bohemia. 818 

87.  Give  an  account  of  the  life  and  reign  of  Sigismund 818 

88.  Give  the  early  history  of  SwitzerUmd 817-818-820 

89.  Give  the  history  of  Northern  Italy  from  774  to  1188 380 

80.  Give  the  origin  and  eariy  history  of  Venice 830-331-338-333 

81.  Give  an  account  of  Marco  Polo 888 

88.  Ofthe  operations  ofOthon.  in  Southern  Italy. 233-814 

88.  Of  the  Saracens  in  connection  with  Southern  Italy 388-324 

84.  Of  Robert  Guiscard,  his  elevation  and  successes 838-394 

86.  Of  events  in  Italy  and  Sicily  which  afterward  occurred 894 

86.  State  what  you  can  of  Rome,  or  Papal  Italy 884-33S 

87.  Ofthe  battle  of  Tolosa,  its  causes  and  consequences 335 

88.  Give  the  early  history  of  Aragon  and  Castile 335-336-827 

89.  What  can  you  state  of  Queen  Isabella? 396-227 

40.  Of  King  Ferdinand  and  his  success  in  Granada  T 836-227 

41.  Give  the  early  history  of  Portugal 327 

43.  Whatcan*yousUteofA]fon«>mr 827 

48.  Of  voyages  made  by  Portuguese  navigators  t 327 

44  Name,  in  chronological  order,  the  most  important  events  of  the  15th 

oentoiy : 185-208-839 
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I^QLAND. 


The  Saxon 
Heptarchy. 


i;gbert,  King  of  England 
AliSred  the  Great 


Sweyn. 

Canute  the  Great. 


Edward  the  ConfesBor. 


William  the  Conqueror. 


William  BuAis. 
Henry  L 


Henry  n. 


Richard  L 
John. 
Henry  m. 


Edward  L 


Edward  H. 

Battle  of  Bannockbum. 


Edward  m. 


Bichardn. 


Henry  IV. 
Heniy  V. 


Henry  VI. 


Edward  TV. 


Francb. 


Victory  of  Charles  Martel. 
End  of  MeroT.  Dynasty. 
Acoession  of  Charlemagne. 


Empire  of  the  West  resto'd 
Death  of  Charlemagne. 

Diy.  of  Charlemagne*8  emp 

Charles  the  Fat 

Normans  settle  in  France. 


Huf h  Capet 
Booert 

Houy  L 


Philip  I. 


First  Crusade. 

Louis  VL 
Louis  Vn. 


Philip  n.  (Augustus). 


Louis  Vm. 
Louis  IX. 


Philip  m. 

riiiiipiv.' 

Louis  X. 


Philip  V. 
Charles  IV. 

Philip  VL 


John. 
Charles  V. 

Charles  VL 


Charles  VIL 


liOuisZL 


Othsb  NATioira. 


Period 

of  the 

Saracen  Conquests. 


quel 

bid. 


Haroun  al  Kasch 


Louis  Emp.  of  Geimany. 


Fatimite  dynasty  b^iiis 

Henry  the  Fowler. 
Otho  the  Great 


The  Normans  in  Italy. 


Se^uks  take  Bagdad. 
Henry  IV.  of  Germany. 
Robert  Guiscard. 

Turks  take  Jerusalem. 
Hildebrand  deposed. 


Frederick  Barbarosm. 
Battle  of  Legnano. 
Saladin  takes  Jerusalem 


Edward  V.  BichardllLiCharles  Vm. 


End  of  Saracen  Empire. 
Mongols  take  Iconiniii. 

Battle  of  Moigarten. 
Rienzt 


Battle  of  Sempach. 
Battle  of  Nicopolis. 


Council  of  Constance. 
Battle  of  Nissa. 

Constantinople  takoa 


NOTES. 


1*  The  HfKBgywirmf  or  nnngrarians  (p.  31S,  T  3). -'*  JTa^yar  ts  tiM 
natioiial  denomination  of  the  Hangarians ;  but  the  BuMiana  ga^e  the  name  ol 
Ugrl.  aa  originating  from  Ugria;  and  this  name  has  been  oormpted  into  Ung.*i  and 
Hungarians.  The  oonsaiignlnity  of  the  Hnngarians  and  Laplanders  displays  the 
powerful  eqei^nr  of  climate  on  the  children  of  the  common  parent;  the  lively  con- 
trast between  the  bold  adventurers  who  are  intoxicated  with  the  wines  of  the 
Danube,  and  the  wretched  fligitives  who  are  immersed  beneath  the  snows  of  th«> 
polar  circle.  The  Hungarians  were  a  nomadic  race;  but  they  were  indebted  to  flsh> 
ing  as  well  as  to  the  chase  for  a  part  of  their  subsistence.  Their  tents  were  of 
leather,  their  garments  of  Air  ;  they  shaved  their  hair  and  scari&ed  their  fkces  ; 
and,  except  the  merit  and  fune  of  military  prowess,  all  that  is  valued  by  mankind 
appeared  vile  and  contemptible  to  these  barbarians,  whose  native  fierceness  was 
stimulated  by  the  consciousness  of  numbers  and  freedom.  In  the  abuse  of  victory 
they  astonished  Europe,  yet  smarting  from  the  wounds  of  the  Saracen  and  the 
Dane.  Mercy  they  rarely  asked,  and  more  rarely  bestowed  ;  both  sexes  were 
accused  as  equally  inaccessible  to  pity ;  and  their  appetite  for  raw  flesh  might 
countenance  the  popular  tale  that  they  drank  the  blood  and  feasted  on  the  hearts 
of  the  slain. "-<?tMo»'<  Dtcline  and  FaO. 

8.  Iron  Croivu  of  the  I«oiiihards  (p.  214,  Y  3).—**  Upon  the  death  of 
Antharis  without  children,  the  Lombards  devolved  upon  his  widow  TheodoUnda 
the  choice  of  a  successor  and  husband.  She  selected  Agilulf .  Duke  of  Turin,  who 
reigned  over  the  Lombards  for  twenty-five  years  (a.  d.  690-616).  The  memory  of 
Theodolinda  is  dear  to  the  Catholic  Church.  She  converted  her  husband  from  the 
Arian  heresy,  and  many  of  his  subjects  adopted  the  Catholic  hith.  Her  merits 
were  recognized  by  the  Roman  Pontiff,  Gregory,  who  is  said  to  have  presented  to 
her  the  celebrated  Iron  Crown  of  the  Lombards.  This  crown  does  not  exhibit  any 
a^stic  skill  on  the  part  of  the  Lombard  or  Italian  goldsmiths,  and  is  &r  inferior 
to  the  crown  of  Agilulf,  which  was  enriched  with  fifteen  figures  of  gold,  represent 
ing  Christ  between  two  angels  and  the  twelve  apostles." — [GUMoti.]  The  crown 
derives  its  name  from  the  circle  of  iron,  surrounding  the  interior,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  forged  out  of  one  of  the  nails  of  the  Cross.  It  is  chiefly  com- 
posed of  a  collar  of  gold,  adorned  with  precious  stones  and  flowers  ol  gold.  This 
relic  of  the  Middle  Ages  was,  in  1859,  removed  by  the  Austrians  to  Mantua,  and 
thence  to  Vienna.  By  the  treaty  ot  1866,  it  was  returned  to  its  former  place  in 
the  Cathedral  of  Monza. 

3.  SabmUslon  of  Henry  IV.  (p.  216, 1[  6).—*'  It  was  the  fourth  day  on 
which  he  had  borne  the  humiliating  garb  of  an  affected  penitent,  and  in  that  sor- 
did raiment  he  drew  near  on  his  bare  feet  to  the  more  than  imperial  m^esty  of 
the  Church,  and  prostrated  himself,  in  more  than  servile  deference,  before  the 
diminutive  and  emaciated  old  man,  *  from  the  terrible  glance  of  whose  counten- 
ance,' we  are  told,  'the  eye  of  every  beholder  recoiled  as  from  the  lightning.' 
Hunger,  cold,  nakedness,  and  shame  had,  for  the  moment,  crushed  the  gallant 
spirit  of  the  sufferer.  He  wept  and  cried  for  mercy,  again  and  again  renewing  his 
entreaties  until  he  had  reached  the  lowest  level  of  abasement  to  which  his  own 
enfeebled  heart  or  the  haughtiness  of  his  great  antagonist,  could  depress  him. 
Then,  and  not  till  then,  did  the  Pope  condescend  to  revoke  the  anathema  of  the 
Vatican."— 5tr  J.  Stephen.— Euay*  on  EccUtiattical  Biograpky. 

4.  Death  of  Hlldebrand  CP-  216,  IT  7).—"  A  voluntary  exile,  Gregory 
sought  in  the  castle  of  Salerno,  and  under  the  protection  of  the  Normans,  the 
seenritj  he  could  no  longer  And  among  hi!  own  exasperated  subject,    i^  wd 
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imziety  weighed  heavily  npon  him.  An  unwonted  iMsltnde  depressed  a  firame  tin 
now  incapable  of  fatigue.  He  recognized  the  summons  of  death,  and  his  soul  rose 
with  unconquerable  power  to  entertain  that  awTliI  yisitant.  He  summoned  round 
hie  bed  the  bishops  and  cardinals  who  had  attended  his  flight  fiK>m  Borne.  Ha 
passed  before  them,  in  Arm  and  rapid  retrospect,  the  incidents  of  his  eventftu 
life.  He  maintained  the  truth  of  the  great  principles  by  which  it  had  been 
governed  from  the  commencement  to  the  dose.  He  named  his  three  immediate 
successors  in  the  Papacy.  He  assured  his  weeping  ftiends  of  his  intercession  for 
them  in  Heaven.  He  forgave,  and  blessed,  and  absolved  his  enemies,  though  with 
the  resolute  exceptions  of  the  emperor  and  the  anti-pope.  He  then  composed 
himself  to  die.  Anxious  to  catch  the  last  accents  of  that  once  oracular  voice,  the 
mourners  were  bending  over  him,  when,  struggling  in  the  very  grasp  of  death, 
he  collected,  for  one  last  effort,  his  failing  powers,  and  breathed  out  his  spirit  with 
the  indignant  exclamation,  *  I  have  loved  righteousness,  and  hated  iniquity  ;  and 
therefore  I  die  in  exile  I '  ** Stephen. -—MitceUaneoui  Esttaya. 

5*  Fredertek  Barbarosea  (p.  216,  If  8) "On  the  death  oi  Conrad,  Ger- 
many with  one  consent,  had  placed  the  crown  on  the  head  of  the  great  Hohen- 
staufen  prince,  his  nephew,  Frederick  Barbarossa.  If  the  Papacy,  under  Hadrian, 
had  resumed  all  its  haughty  authority,  the  Empire  was  wielded  with  a  terrible 
force  which  it  hardly  ever  displayed  before.  Frederick  was  a  prince  of  intrepid 
valor,  consummate  prudence,  unmeasured  ambition,  justice  which  hardened  into 
severity,  the  ferocity  of  a  barbarian  somewhat  tempered  with  a  high  chivalrous 
gallantry, — above  all,  with  a  strength  of  character  which  subjugated  alike  the  great 
temporal  and  ecclesiastical  princes  of  Qermany,  and  was  prepared  to  assert  the 
imperial  rights  in  Italy  to  the  utmost.  He  was  to  the  Empire  what  Hildebrand 
and  Innocent'were  to  the  Popedom." — MUman, — HUtory  of  Latin  Christianity. 

6.  NoTgorod  (p.  216,  IT  10).—*'  Novgorod,  on  the  banks  of  the  Hmen  Lake 
was  the  glory  of  Russia  during  the  Middle  Ages,  with  its  strong  walls,  its  350 
churches  and  convents  glittering  with  gilt  cupolas,  and  its  300,000  active  oitiaens^ 
wbo  soon  threw  off  the  yoke  of  the  wrangling  Russian  princes,  and  constituted 
themselves  into  the  celebrated  republic.  Later  (after  1240),  it  entered  the  con- 
federacy of  the  Hanseatic  cities,  and  became  the  great  emporium  of  Indian  com- 
merce for  the  north  of  Europe.  The  city  had  its  own  laws  and  courts  of  jiuitioe  ; 
the  manners  were  still  barbarous — revenge  for  bloodshed,  orcleal  by  flre,  awAil 
servitude,  and  burning  of  witches.  Novgorod  with  its  free  democratic  institn- 
tions,  its  active  and  warlike  population,  its  commercial  wealth — then  the  center  ol 
the  world's  traffic— was  the  New  York  or  the  New  Orleans  of  the  Bfiddle  Ages,  and 
made  good  the  proverb,  *  Who  can  resist  God  and  the  great  Novgorod  ? '  Such  was 
the  state  of  this  remarkable  city  from  the  eleventh  to  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century." — Koeppen*»  Middle  Ages. 

7.  Hanseatic  lieague  (p.  216,  IT  10).—*'  While  the  Italians,  in  the  south  of 
Europe  were  cultivating  trade  with  such  industry  and  success,  the  commerce 
spirit  awakened  in  the  north  towards  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  As 
the  nations  around  the  Baltic  were,  at  that  time,  extremely  barbarous,  and  infested 
that  sea  with  their  piracies,  the  cities  of  Lubec  and  Hamburg,  soon  after  they 
began  to  open  some  trade  with  these  people,  found  it  necessary  to  enter  into  a 
league  of  mutual  defence.  They  derived  such  advantages  irom  this  union,  that 
other  towns  acceded  to  their  confederacy,  and  in  a  short  time,  eighty  ol  the  most 
considerable  cities  scattered  through  those  extensive  countries  which  stretch  firom 
the  south  of  the  Baltic  to  Oologne  on  the  Rhine,  joined  in  the  fkmous  Hanseatio 
League,  which  became  so  formidable,  that  its  alliance  was  courted,  and  its  enmity 
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dreaded  by  the  greatest  momurchfl.  The  memben  of  this  powerftd  uaocUtioa 
fanned  the  fLrat  STStematic  plan  of  commerce  known  in  the  Middle  Agea,  and  e<m- 
dncted  it  by  common  laws  enacted  In  their  general  assemblies.  They  supplied  the 
rest  of  Europe  with  naval  stores,  and  pitched  on  different  towns,  the  most  eminent 
of  which  was  Bruges  in  Flanders,  where  they  established  staples  in  which  their 
eommerce  was  regularly  carried  on.  Hither  the  Lombards  brought  the  productions 
of  India,  together  with  the  manufitctures  of  Italy,  and  exchanged  them  for  the 
more  bulky,  but  not  less  useful,  commodities  of  the  North.  The  Hanseatio  mer- 
chants disposed  of  the  cargoes  which  they  received  from  the  Lombards,  in  the 
ports  of  the  Baltic,  or  carried  them  up  the  great  rivers  into  the  interior  parts  o< 
Germany. '  '—Robertson's  Charles  the  Fifth, 

8.  Rndoir  or  Kapsbnrs  (p.  217,  IT  11).— "Budolf  of  Hapsburg,  the 
founder  of  the  House  of  Austria,  and  who  first  opened  the  way  to  its  future  grandeur, 
was  at  length  elected  emperor,  not  that  he  might  re-establish  and  extend  the  im- 
perial  authority,  but  because  his  territories  and  influence  were  so  Inconsiderable 
ma  to  excite  no  jealousy  in  the  Gterman  princes,  who  were  willing  to  preserve  the 
forms  of  a  constitution,  the  power  and  vigor  of  which  they  had  destroyed.  Several 
of  bis  successors  were  placed  on  the  imperial  throne  from  the  same  motive  ;  and 
almost  every  remaining  prerogative  was  rescued  out  of  the  hands  of  feeble  princes 
unable  fo  exercise  or  defend  them."— i(OOert«oia'#  ChorlM  F. 

9*  Jobn  Kass  (p.  218,  IT  U).— **  John  Huss  was  bom  in  Bohemia,  in  the  year 
1373.  He  studied  at  Prague;  and,  in  1403,  received  an  appointment  as  pastor,  hav- 
ing previously  delivered  philospphlcal  and  theological  lectures.  He  made  the 
writings  of  Wicllf  and  the  Scriptures  his  peculiar  study.  During  the  violent 
disturbances  and  schisms,  which  then  agitated  the  Church,  Huss  took  part  with 
the  anti-papal  party.  The  following  passage  is  takeu  from  the  first  volume  of 
Theobald's  War  of  the  Hussites.  *  When  the  condemned  Huss,  with  his  crown  of 
paper,  was  led  by  the  hangman  from  the  church  to  the  &got,  his  spirits  rose;  and 
it  is  testified  oi  him,  even  by  his  enemies,  that  he  seemed  as  though  he  were  going 
to  a  gladsome  meal,  or,  as  the  vulgar  saying  is,  to  a  dance.  But  when  he  saw  his 
books  burning  in  the  churchyard,  he  stopped  and  smiled.  As  he  passed  along,  he 
exhorted  the  people  *  not  to  believe  that  he  was  going  to  be  burnt  for  his  errors ;  for, 
that  some  articles  were  charged  against  him  on  the  false  testimony  of  his  deadly 
enemies,  although  he  had  never  taught  them;  that  others  had  never  been  proved 
to  be  false,  although  he  had  urgently  requested  it.'  But  the  people  who  went  along 
with  him  were  all  armed,  especiaUy  the  burghers,  who  had  been  called  ui>on  to  attend- 
When  they  arrived  at  the  place  where  he  was  to  be  burnt,  Huss  fell  upon  his  knees, 
clasped  his  hands,  which  were  not  tied,  looked  toward  Heaven,  and  repeated  the 
thirtieth  and  fiftieth  Psalms  of  David.  And  he  especially  repeated  many  times 
the  verse,  *  Into  thy  hands  I  conmiend  my  spirit;  Thou  hast  delivered  it,  fUthfol 
God  I  *  "—Lieber's  Great  Events. 

10.  Battle  of  Sempacli  (p.  219,  IT  17).— The  oppression  of  the  Swiss  by 
the  German  emperor  led  to  a  confederacy  of  several  of  the  cantons;  and  at  Sem- 
pach  a  great  victory  was  gained  by  them  (1386),  chiefly  through  the  patriotic  devo- 
tion of  Arnold  of  Winkelried  (Win'kel-reed).  The  historian.  Van  MfilTer,  thus  de- 
scribes the  incident :  "  The  hostile  lines  stood  unbroken  and  firm;  Sixty  Swiss 
had  already  been  slain.  They  feared  the  sudden  effect  of  some  unperceived  move- 
ment by  the  vanguard  from  the  rear,  or  of  some  surprise  by  the  troops  of  Bonstet- 
ten.  This  moment  of  delay  and  indecision  was  terminated  by  a  man  ttoia  the 
canton  of  Unterwalden,  Arnold  Strutthan  of  Winkelried,  knight.  He  said  to  his 
eompanions,  '1*11  make  a  lane  for  you/  leaped  ftt>m  out  the  ranks,  called  with  a 
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loud  voice,  *  Take  oare  of  my  wife  and  dhildren;  ftithftil,  dear  confederates,  remem- 
ber my  race; '  rusheid  upon  fhe  enemy,  grasi>ed  some  lances  with  his  hands,  buried 
them  in  his  breast,  and,  being  a  yery  tall  and  strong  man,  he  pressed  them  with 
him  to  the  ground,  as  he  sank  down.  Instantly  his  companions  threw  themselvea 
over  his  body;  and  all  the  hosts  of  the  confederates,  in  succession,  pressed  on  with 
the  utmost  force.  The  lines  of  the  astonished  enemy  pressed  one  upon  another 
to  receiye  them;  whereby,  through  fear,  haste,  horror,  and  heat,  many  lords 
wounded  in  their  armor,  were  suffocated;  while  large  bands,  hastening  trova.  the 
forests,  strengthened  the  forces  of  the  Swiss." 

11.  Venlee  (p.  221,  IT  23).—"  After  defe^kting  Pepin,  king  of  Italy  (in  809),  the 
Venetians  made  choice  of  the  largest  Island,  the  Biva  Alta— ISiotto— in  the  center  of 
the  Lagoons,  where  they  had  secured  their  fiunilies  and  their  wealth,  and  there 
they  built  the  city  of  Venice,  the  capital  of  their  republic.  Some  years  later,  they 
transported  thither  from  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  the  body  of  Saint  Mark,  the  Bran 
gelist,  whom  they  chose  patron  of  their  State.  His  winged-lion  figured  in  their 
arms:  and  under  his  victorious  banner  they  afterwards  raised  their  great  colonial 
empire  of  the  'EMt.^'—Koeppen's  Middle  Ages. 

1 2.  Rleiizly  tbe  I<ast  of  tbe  Tribunes  Cp-  2%'  ^  33).-  «  Never  perhaps 
has  the  energy  and  effect  or  a  single  mind  been  more  remarkably  felt  than  in  the 
sudden,  though  transient,  reformation  of  Bome  by  the  tribune,  Bienzi.  A  den  of 
robbers  was  converted  to  the  discipline  of  a  camp  or  convent :  patient  to  hear, 
swift  to  redress,  inexorable  to  punish,  his  tribunal  was  always  accessible  to  the 
poor  and  stranger  ;  nor  could  birth,  or  dignity,  or  the  immunities  of  the  oburdi 
protect  the  offender  or  his  accomplices.  The  privileged  houses,  the  private  sanc- 
tuaries in  Rome,  on  which  no  offLoer  could  presume  to  tresi>ass,  were  abolished  ; 
and  he  applied  the  timber  and  iron  of  their  barricades  in  the  fortifications  of  the 
capitol.  ...  In  this  time  (says  the  hi8torian>,  the  woods  began  to  rejoice  that 
they  were  no  longer  infested  with  robbers  ;  the  oxen  began  to  plough ;  the  pil- 
grims visited  the  sanctuaries  ;  the  roads  and  inns  were  replenished  with  trav- 
ellers ;  trade,  plenty,  and  good  faith  were  restored  in  the  markets  ;  and  a  purse  of 
gold  might  be  exposed  without  danger  in  the  midst  of  the  highway.  As  soon  as 
the  life  and  property  of  the  subject  are  secure,  the  labors  and  rewards  of  industry 
spontaneously  revive  ;  Bome  was  still  the  metropolis  of  the  Christian  world  ;  and 
the  fiune  and  fovtune  of  the  tribune  were  diffused  in  every  country  by  the  stran- 
gers who  had  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  his  government." — Oibbtm, 

13.  Prince  Henry  the  Narigator  (p.  227,  IT  38).~"  Prince  Henry  died 
on  the  13th  of  November,  1473,  without  accomplishing  the  great  object  of  his  am- 
bition. It  was  not  until  many  years  afterwards,  that  Vasco  de  Oama,  pursuing 
with  a  Portuguese  fleet  the  track  he  had  pointed  out,  realized  his  anticipations  by 
doubling  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  sailing  along  the  southern  coast  of  India,  and 
thus  opening  a  highway  for  commerce  to  the  opulent  regions  of  the  East.  Henry, 
however,  lived  long  enough  to  reap  some  of  the  richest  rewards  of  a  great  and 
good  mind.  He  beheld,  through  his  means,  his  native  country  in  a  grand  careev 
of  prosi>erity.  The  discoveries  of  the  Portuguese  were  the  wonder  and  admiration 
of  the  fifteenth' century;  and  Portugal,  from  being  one  of  the  least  among  nations, 
suddenly  rose  to  be  one  of  the  most  important.  All  this  was  effected,  not  by  arms, 
but  by  art;  not  by  the  stratsgems  of  a  cabinet,  but  by  the  wisdom  of  a  college.  It 
was  the  great  achievement  of  a  prince  who  has  well  been  described  *  full  ol 
thoughts  of  lofty  enterprise  and  acts  of  generous  spirit ' :  one  who  bore  for  his  de- 
vice the  magnanimous  motto,  *■  The  talent  to  do  good,'— the  only  talent  worthy  ths 
ambition  of  princes."^-/rv»n^.—.£%/%  and  VoyageM  of  CMmkbut, 
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PART  m. 
MODERN   HISTORY,   • 

BoBtending  from  the  latter  pari  cf  ths  Fifteenth  Oemtit/ry  to  the  preeem 

time, 

1.  The  epoch  at  which  Modem  History  commences  is  the 
dawn  of  intelligence  that  broke  npon  Europe  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  15th  century.  The  civilization  of  the  Greek 
Empire  disappeared  before  the  conquering  arms  of  the  rude 
and  ferocious  Ottomans,  just  as  the  West,  emerging  from 
the  night  of  mediseval  ignorance,  began  to  glow  with  the 
first  beams  of  an  intellectual  and  social  Illumination.  Liter- 
ature, science,  and  art,  at  this  auspicious  era,  sprang  into 
active  life;  as  the  human  mind,  shaking  off  the  chains  in 
which  feudal  barbarism  had  bound  it,  resumed  its  activity, 
exulting  in  its  new-found  freedom. 

J.  The  causes  of  this  wonderful  change  have  been  in  part 
shown,  in  connection  with  the  history  of  the  middle  ages; 
but  they  are  here  more  distinctly  stated.  The  partial  de- 
struction of  the  feudal  system  had  released,  to  some  extent, 
the  masses  from  the  degrading  condition  of  serfdom,  and 
given  to  them  some  share  of  civil  and  political  freedom.  The 
great  barons  had  been  obliged  to  surrender  their  dangerous 
priYileges  to  the  monarchs ;  while  the  people,  summoned 
to  aid  one  or  the  other  party  in  the  struggle,  had  been  able 
to  wrest  from  both  the  rights  of  which  they  had  been  un- 
justly deprived. 

8.  Science  had  begun  its  wonderful  reformation.    The 

1.  When  does  Modern  History  commence  f    What  ie  said  of  thl^  epoch  ? 
S.  What  causes  are  assigned  for  the  changes  which  had  taken  y\ao^  T 
S.  What  inventions  are  specified  among  wese  causes  J 
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conyeniences  and  comforts  of  life  were  increased ;  the  modes 
of  warfare  were  revolntionized  by  the  use  of  firearms  ;*  the 
marines  compass  made  ocean  navigation  possible,  and  thus 
extended  commerce,  and  gaye  an  impulse  to  exploration 
and  adyenture.  The  East  was  enabled  to  pour  her  treaa- 
ures  into  the  lap  of  the  West ;  and  the  ends  of  the  earth 
were  brought  into  communication  with  each  other.  The 
invention  of  printing^  gaye  to  the  modem  world  the  intel- 
lectual riches  of  the  ancients ;  and  literature  commenced 
its  magnificent  career.  The  particular  eyents  connected 
with  each  stage  and  phase  of  this  mighty  revolution  of 
the  world,  will  be  narrated  and  explained  as  the  history 
proceeds. 


section  i. 
England. 

Fiwn  ihe  Accession  of  Hmry  TTZ,  the  first  of  (he  Tudors  (1485),  tc 

the  present  tme. 

1.  Henry  Vn.  was  the  son  of  Edmund  Tu/dor  and 
Margaret,  a  descendant  of  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lan- 
caster. In  order  to  strengthen  his  title  to  the  throne,  and 
put  an  end  to  all  dissensions  between  the  riyal  families,  he 
married  Elizabeth^  the  daughter  of  Edward  IV.    Being 

*  The  process  of  making  granulated  gunpowder  was  invented  by  Scihwarta  In  1S90.  and  im. 
mediately  thereafter  almost  every  state  commenced  the  nse  of  cannon  of  small  siie.  In  ISM 
Edward  III.  used  them  at  Crecy.  Plated  armor  conld  then  no  longer  protect  the  fendal  tyrant 
against  the  weapon  of  the  oppressed  peasant. 

f  The  credit  of  this  invention  is  contested  by  the  Dntch  in  favor  of  Cotter  (1426),  and  by  the 
Germans  on  behalf  of  Gutenhera  (1441).  Between  1450  and  1495,  the  latter  succeeded  in  printing 
a  Bible,  in  quarto  size,  the  initial  letter  of  each  chapter  being  executed  by  the  pen,  in  colors. 


Map  Questions.— (See  ProgreBslTe  Map,  No.  7.)— What  coantries  in  Europe  bor 
der  on  me  Atlantic  Ocean?  On  the  Mediterranean  Sea  ?  On  the  North  Sea  t  On 
the  Baltic  Sea  ?  On  the  Black  Sea  ?  What  river  flows  through  Austria  and  Tur- 
key ?  What  cities  are  on  it  ?  What  cities  and  towns  are  laid  down  on  the  Map  in 
Russia?  In  Prussia?  In  Germany?  InlUdv?  In  Prance?  In  Spain?  In  Tur- 
key?   Where  is  Brussels ?    Amsterdam?    Waterloo?    Warsaw?    Copenhagen f 

1.  Who  was  Henif  vn.?  How  did  he  strengthen  his  title?  Wbom  did  he 
Imprison  ? 


J 


FTogressive  Map,   No.  7 
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•  II. 

a&aid  of  competitors  for  the  crown,  he  imprisoned  in  the 
Tower  the  young  Earl  of  Warwick,  son  of  the  Dnke  of 
Clarence,  and  grandson  of  the  renowned  king-maker. 

J.  The  general  favor  felt  toward  the  house  of  York  oc- 
casioned Henry  much  trouble,  and  many  plots  and  insur- 
rections were  formed  against  him.  A  rumor  having  been 
circulated  among  the  people  that  Warwick  had  escaped 
from  the  Tower,  an  attempt  was  made  to  personate  him ;  and 
for  this  purpose  a  handsome  youth,  named  Lambert  Simnel, 
a  baker's  son,  was  chosen.  The  impostor  was  carried  to 
Ireland,  and  was  there  proclaimed  king  under  the  title  of 
Edward  VI.  (1487).  The  king  prevented  the  insurrection 
from  spreading  in  England  by  exhibiting  in  public  the  real 
Earl  of  Warwick ;  and  the  adherents  of  the  impostor,  hav- 
ing landed  in  England,  were  defeated  in  a  decisive  battle 
by  the  king's  troops  (1487).  Simnel,  being  taken  prisoner, 
was  pardoned,  and^was  afterward  employed  as  a  domestic 
in  the  king's  household. 

3.  Five  years  afterward,  a  more  formidable  attempt  was 
made  by  the  enemies  of  the  king  to  raise  a  pretender  to  the 
throne,  by  counterfeiting  Eichard,  the  younger  of  the  two 
sons  of  Edward  IV.,  who  were  said  to  have  been  smothered 
in  the  Tower.  The  person  selected  for  this  purpose  was  a 
young  man  named  Perkin  Warheck ;  and  so  well  did  he 
play  his  part,  that  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  sister  of  Ed- 
ward IV.,  acknowledged  him  as  her  nephew,  and  greeted 
him  with  the  title  of  the  White  Rose  of  England."^  James 
IV.,  king  of  Scotland,  also  acknowledged  him,  and  gave 
him  the  noble  lady  Gordon  in  marriage,  and  invaded 
England  in  order  to  raise  an  insurrection  in  his  favor. 

4.  The  people,  however,  refused  to  receive  the  pretender; 
and,  after  making  another  attempt  in  Cornwall,  Perkin  gave 

•SeeNoUl^mtlo/tUSesiion, 


2.  What  caused  the  king  trouble  t    What  account  is^ven  of  Lambert  Simnel  < 

3.  What  led  to  the  imposture  of  Perkin  Warbeckt    By  whom  wag  he  acknowl- 
edged? 

4.  What  ended  this  aflElftir  ?    What  became  of  Perkin  Warbeck  ?    Of  the  Barl  of 
VITarwick? 
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himself  up,  and  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  (1497). 
There,  becoming  acquainted  with  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  he 
planned  with  him  an  escape,  but  the  plot  was  discovered, 
and  both  were  executed — Perkin  being  hanged  at  Tyburn, 
and  the  unfortunate  prince  beheaded  on  a  charge  of  trea- 
son (1499).  By  this  act  of  cruelty  Henry  destroyed  liie 
last  male  descendant  of  the  Plantagenets. 

5*  During  this  reign,  the  celebrated  navigators,  John  and 
Sebofitian  OaVot,  set  sail  from  Bristol  under  a  commission 
from  the  king,  and  discovered  the  mainland  of  North 
America  (1497).     TJ;ds  was  the  year  before  Columbus  made 

his  third  voyage,  in  which  he  reached  the  mainland  of 
South  America.  Henry  was  a  prudent  monarch,  and  very 
much  averse  to  war,  because  it  prevented  the  gratification 
of  his  ruling  passion,  avarice.  In  order  to  increase  his 
hoards,  he  resorted  to  the  most  unjust  and  tyrannical  exac- 
tions ;  and  two  lawyers,  named  Emson  and  Dtidley,  gained 
an  infamous  notoriety  by  acting  as  instruments  of  his 
rapacity.  His  treasures  amounted  at  his  death  to  nearly 
two  millions  sterling — ^an  enormous  sum  for  that  period. 
He  died  after  a  reign  of  24  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Henry  (1509). 

6.  Henry  VIII.,  when  he  ascended  the  throne,  was 
only  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  was  handsome,  affable,  and 
popular.  During  the  first  year  of  his  reign  he  married 
Catharine  of  Aragon,  to  whom  he  had  been  betrothed 
since  his  eleventh  year.  This  princess  had  been  previously 
married  to  his  elder  brother  Arthur,  a  youth  of  sixteen 
years,  who  died  a  few  months  after  the  marriage.  Henry 
made  a  special  favorite  of  Thomas  Wolsey  {wool'ze),  and 
advanced  him  successively  to  the  highest  honors,  though 
he  was  of  very  humble  origin,  being,  as  it  is  said,  the  son 
of  a  butcher.    Wolsey  had,  however,  received  an  excellent 

5.  What  maritime  adventures  occarred  ?  For  what  was  Henry  characterized  f 
Who  were  Emson  and  Dudley  ?  When  did  the  king's  death  occur  ?  By  whom  was 
hiO  succeeded  ? 

e.  What  is  said  of  Henry  VUL  f  Whom  did  he  marry  t  What  is  said  of  Wotoof  I 
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education^  and  was  a  man  of  yery  great  talent&    He  was 
afterward  made  a  cardinal  by  the  Pope. 

7.  Henry  joined  the  league  which  was  formed  against 
France  by  Spain^  Venice^  and  the  Pope;  and,  haying  in- 
vaded France  at  the  head  of  50^000  men,  he  routed  the 
French  in  the  celebrated  Battle  of  the  Spurs,  so  called  from 
the  rapid  flight  of  the  enemy  (1513).  In  this  campaign, 
the  Emperor  Maximilian  enlisted  in  Henry's  army,  and 
receiyed  pay  as  one  of  his  subjects  and  captains.  In  the 
same  year,  James  lY.,  king  of  Scotland,  haying  inyaded 
England  with  a  large  army,  was  defeated  by  the  Earl  of 
Surrey  in  the  battle  of  Flodden  Field  ;  and  the  king  him- 
self, with  the  flower  of  the  Scottish  nobility,  was  left  dead 
on  the  field.    [See  Note  2,  end  of  the  Section.'] 

8.  Martin  Luther  haying  caused  great  excitement  in 
Europe  by  the  promulgation  of  his  doctrines,  Henry  VIIL, 
who  had  been  carefully  educated  in  the  Eoman  faith,  wrote 
a  treatise  against  them,  and  dedicated  it  to  the  Pope  (Leo 
X.),  who,  as  a  recompense,  conferred  on  the  royal  author 
the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith  (1621).  A  few  years  after 
this,  Henry  applied  to  the  Pope  (Clement  VII.)  for  a  di- 
vorce from  Queen  Catharine,  professing  to  have  some  doubts 
of  the  lawfulness  of  a  marriage  with  his  brother's  widow ; 
while  the  real  reason  was  that  he  desired  to  marry  Anne 
BoUyn  {an  bul'en),  an  attendant  of  the  queen,  with  whom 
he  had  become  enamored  (1627). 

9.  But  the  Pope,  who  had  recently  suffered  much  in  a 
war  with  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  nephew  of  Catharine  of 
Aragon,  was  unwilling  to  sanction  the  divorce ;  and  the 
king,  thinking  that  the  delay  in  the  gratification  of  his 
wishes  was  due  to  the  neglect  or  insincerity  of  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  dismissed  him  from  his  high  office,  banished  him 

7.  What  led  to  the  Battle  of  the  Spnrs  t  Of  Flodden  Field  f   What  was  the  resr  It 
of  this  battle  f    Where  is  Flodden  Field  !    (See  Map,  p.  158.) 

8.  Why  was  the  king  styled  *'  Defender  of  the  Faith  ?''    To  whom  and  why  did 
he  apply  for  a  divorce  f 

9.  what  caused  the  tkH  of  Wolsey  ?    How  was  he  treated  r    What  saying  of  )^\r 
is  qnoted? 
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from  conirty  and  depriTed  him  of  many  of  his  great  posses* 
sions.  Being  resolved  upon  his  entire  rainy  the  king  after- 
ward caused  him  to  be  arrested  on  a  charge  of  treason ;  but 
death  saved  the  proud  cardinal  from  any  farther  disgrace. 
Among  his  last  words  was  the  well-known  exclamation, 
^^Had  I  but  served  God  as  diligently  as  I  have  served  the 
king,  he  would  not  have  given  me  over  in  my  gray  hairs  P 

10.  By  the  advice  of  Granmer,  the  great  universities  of 
Europe  w«i?e  consulted  with  regard  to  the  lawfulness  of 
Henry's  marriage;  and  these  having  generally  decided 
against  it,  Oranmer,  who  had  recently  been  made  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  opened  a  court  to  examine  the  ques- 
tion ;  but  the  queen  refusing  to  appear  before  it,  he  for- 
mally annulled  the  marriage,  and  ratified  that  with  Anne 
Boleyn  (1533).  The  Pope  having  pronounced  the  judg- 
ment of  Granmer  illegal,  and  threatened  Henry  with  ex- 
communication, the  Parliament,  under  the  king's  influ- 
ence, confirmed  his  marriage  with  Queen  Anne,  and  for- 
mally declared  him  "the  only  supreme  head  on  earth  of 
the  Church  of  England."*  By  this  declaration  and  other 
acts  of  Parliament,  the  English  Church  was  separated  en- 
tirely from  the  Church  of  Rome  (1534).  The  monasteries 
were  afterward  suppressed,  and  some  modifications  intro- 
duced in  the  doctrines  and  forms  of  religion.  This  event 
is  known  in  history  as  the  English  Reformation. 

11.  Sir  Thomas  More,  one  of  the  most  virtuous  and 
learned  men  of  the  kingdom,  who  had  succeeded  Wolsey  as 
chancellor,  was  beheaded  for  refusing  to  acknowledge  the 
king's  supremacy;  and  the  upright  Bishop  Fisher  was  con- 
demned and  executed  for  the  same  ofiEence  (1535).  The 
king  indeed  evinced,  during  the  whole  of  his  subsequent 
reign,  a  spirit  of  the  most  cruel  bigotry  and  persecution. 
In  abandoning  his  allegiance  to  the  Pope,  he  by  no  means 

*  *  See  NaUZ^  end  <tf  the  Section. 


1 0.  How  was  Henry's  first  marriage  annnlled  f    What  did  the  opposition  of  the 
Pope  lead  to?    What  Is  this  change  called  ?  *^ 

11.  Who  were  executed  for  denving  the  king's  sapremacyf    What  ia  said  of 
(be  f  entiments  and  condnct  of  the  King  t 


became  a  convert  to  the  new  doctriBis  of  Lather  and  otheni 
against  the  Eoman  faith;  and  while  he  plundered  tlie 
chnrches  and  monasteries  of  their  possessions^  he  cansed 
those  who  dissented  front  their  doctrines  to  be  bomt  with- 
out the  least  mercy. 

12.  Less  than  three  years  had  elapsed  from  his  marriage 
with  Anne  Boleyn,  when  he  caused  her  to  h&  beheaded  on 
a  charge  of  adultery,-*  but  he  himself  proved  her  innocence 
and  the  wickedness  of  his  own  conduct,  by  immediately 
marrying  Jane  Seymour,  to  whom  he  had  previously  be* 
come  attached.  This  queen  having  died  a  diort  time  after- 
ward, he,  for  political  reasons,  contracted  a  marriage  with 
Anne  of  Cleves;  but,  on  seeing  her,  he  was  greatly  disap^ 
pointed  with  her  personal  appearance,  and  he  soon  after- 
ward divorced  her.  Cromwell,  who  had  arranged  the 
marriage,  was  executed  on  a  charge  of  treason.  His  next 
choice  was  Catharine  Hbtvard,  who,  like  Queen  Anne,  was 
condemned  and  beheaded  on  a  charge  of  adultery,  but  was 
generally  bejieved  guilty.  Catharine  Parr,  his  sixth  wife, 
had  the  sagacity  and  good  fortune  to  escape  his  jealous 
cruelty,  and  survived  him. 

13.  The  last  victim  of  Henry's  tyranny  was  the  accom- 
plished Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey,  who  was  beheaded 
on  Tower  Hill,  being  unjustly  condemned  for  treason  (1547). 
The  king  survived  this  event  only  a  few  days.  Henry  VIIL 
was,  without  doubt,  one  of  the  most  remorseless  despots  that 
ever  reigned;  but  notwithstanding  hia  arbitrary  violation 
of  every  principle  of  political  and  religious  liberty,  he  never 
lost  entirely  the  affection  and  esteem  of  his  subjects.  During 
this  reign,  the  first  complete  copy  of  the  English  Bible  was 
printed,  and  ordered  by  the  king  to  be  placed  in  every 
parish  church.    It  was  based  upon  the  translation  of  WiU 

See  Note  4,  end  (y  IA«  Sertion. 


13.  What  account  is  given  of  the  subsequent  marriages  of  the  king,  and  the 
oircomstances  that  led  to  them  ? 

1 3.  Who  was  the  king's  last  victim  ?  When  did  Henry  vm.  die  ?  What  was 
ids  character?  What  translation  of  the  Bible  was  madet  Who  were  the  mootf 
noted  poets  of  this  period  f    What  children  did  Henry  vm.  leave  t 
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Kam  Tynddhy  and  exeouted  by  Miles  Coverdale.  The  most 
noted  poets  of  this  period  were  the  unfortunate  Howard^ 
Earl  of  Surrey,  and  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt.  Henry  left  three 
children — Mary,  daughter  of  Catharine,  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Anne  Boleyn,  and  Edward,  son  of  Jane  Seymour.  The 
last  succeeded  him. 

14.  Edward  VI«  was  in  his  10th  year  on  his  accession ; 
and  the  goyemment  was  administered  with  great  fimmess 
by  his  maternal  uncle,  Duke  of  Somerset,  under  the  title 
of  Protector.  During  the  first  years  of  this  reign,  further 
changes  were  made  in  the  established  religion,  and  severe 
laws  enacted  against  those  who  refused  to  comply  with  the 
liturgy,  as  contained  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  com- 
piled chiefly  by  Granmer  and  Ridley.  Some  who  refused 
obedience  were  committed  to  the  flames.  The  Duke  of 
Somerset  was  deprived  of  his  office  of  Protector  (1549),  and 
finally  executed,  through  the  contrivance  of  the  designing 
and  ambitious  Duke  of  Northumberland,  who  thus  became 
Protector  (1552).  This  nobleman  induced  Edward  to  set 
aside  his  sisters  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  and  bequeath  the 
crown  to  Jane  Orey,  great-granddaughter  of  Henry  VII., 
who  was  married  to  Lord  Guilford  Dudley,  a  son  of  the 
Protector.  A  short  time  after  this,  Edward  died,  much  la- 
mented for  his  many  virtues  (1553). 

15.  Mary,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  Northumberland, 
was  acknowledged  queen ;  and  the  unfortunate  pair,  Dudley 
and  Lady  Jane  Orey,  suffered  death  upon  the  scaffold 
(1554),  the  queen  showing  no  mercy  notwithstanding  their 
youth  and  innocence.  The  Lady  Jane  was  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  princesses  of  her  time,  having  been  instructed 
in  Latin  and  Greek  by  the  celebrated  Soger  As'cham.  She 
was  also  possessed  of  singular  amiability,  virtue,  and  pieiy. 

1 4.  What  is  said  of  Edward  VI.  ?  What  changes  in  religion  were  made  t  Who 
compiled  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  ?  What  persecation  occnrred  T  What  be- 
oame  of  the  Doke  of  Somerset  ?  who  saoceeded  him  ?  What  did  Northumber- 
land do  t    When  did  Edward  VL  die  ? 

1 6.  What  followed  the  accoerion  of  Mary  ?    What  is  said  of  Lady  Jane  Orey  f 
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Her  last  message  to  her  youthful  husband  (for  neither  of 
them  was  oyer  17  years  of  age)  was :  "  Our  separation  will 
be  only  for  a  moment ;  we  shall  soon  meet  each  other  in  a 
place  where  our  affections  will  be  forever  united,  and  where 
misfortunes  will  never  more  disturb  our  eternal  felicity." 

16.  The  cherished  object  of  Mary  was  to  restore  the 
Soman  Catholic  religion;  and,  in  pursuance  of  it,  she 
consented  to  marry  Philip  of  Spain,  son  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  Through  an  obsequious  parliament,  she  then 
caused  all  the  statutes  of  Edward  VI.  with  regard  to  religion 
to  be  repealed,  and  the  severe  laws  against  heresy  to  be 
revived.  Cardinal  Pole  was  sent  at  her  request  to  England 
as  papal  legate,  and  the  kingdom  formally  restored  to  the 
Soman  Church.  One  of  the  most  dreadful  persecutions  on 
record  then  ensued;  and  no  less  than  277  persons  were 
burnt  at  Smithfield,  the  most  eminent  among  these  martyrs 
being  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  Lat'imer.  \^See  Note  6.] 

17.  To  please  her  husband,  Philip,  now  become  king  of 
Spain,  the  queen  engaged  in  a  war  with  Prance ;  but  ill 
success  attended  her  efforts;  and  Calais,  which  the  English 
had  held  for  more  than  two  centuries,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  French.  The  queen  was  greatly  mortified  at  this 
event ;  and  her  death  occurred  a  short  time  after  it  (1558), 
much  to  the  relief  of  the  nation,  who  had  been  disgusted 
with  her  cruelty  and  bigotry.  During  this  reign,  commer- 
cial intercourse  was  established  with  Sussia,  a  passage  to 
Archangel  having  been  discovered  during  the  previous 
reign.    [See  Note  6,  end  of  Sectional 

18.  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Anne  Boleyn,  who  suc- 
ceeded Mary,  had  been  educated  in  the  Protestant  faith, 
and  her  accession  to  the  throne  was  hailed  by  the  people 
with  great  rejoicings.    The  first  important  event  of  her 

1 6.  What  measnres  did  Mary  adopt  in  reference  to  religion  r  What  persecution 
took  place  ? 

1 7.  What  war  did  Marv  engaee  in  ?    What  was  its  result  ?  What  is  said  of  her 
death  t    What  was  estahlishea  daring  this  reign  ?    By  what  means  ? 

18.  Who  mooeeded  Mary?    What  meaanres  with  respect  to  reUg'on  wore 
adopted  f 
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reign  was  the  re-enactment  of  the  laws  of  King  Edward, 
concerning  religion,  and  the  re-establishment  of  the  new 
liturgy,  to  which  all  were  required  to  conform  under  seyere 
penalties.  By  the  Act  of  Supremacy  all  clergymen  and 
government  officers  were  compelled  to  take  an  oath  ac- 
knowledging the  English  sovereign  head  of  the  Church ; 
and  by  the  Ad  of  Conformity,  no  persons  were  allowed  to 
attend  any  other  places  of  worship  than  those  of  the  es- 
tablished Church.  Hundreds  suffered  death,  imprisonment, 
or  other  persecution  for  refusing  compliance  with  these  ar- 
bitrary statutes. 

19.  The  reign  of  Elizabeth  for  the  first  eleven  years  was 
distinguished  for  the  internal  quiet  and  prosperity  of  the 
country.  She  displayed  that  prudence,  vigilance,  and  ac- 
tivity so  necessary  in  a  sovereign,  and  gained  the  almost 
universal  esteem  and '  admiration  of  her  people.  Though 
she  was  urged  by  Parliament  to  enter  into  the  married 
state,  and  mauy  distinguished  princes,  both  Catholic  and 
Protestant,  sought  her  hand,  she  positively  declined  all 
such  offers,  and  expressed  her  determination  to  remain 
single  for  life.  She  owed  much  of  her  success  in  adminis- 
bering  the  government  to  the  great  statesmen  whom  she 
selected  as  her  ministers,  among  whom  the  most  prominent 
were  Cecil  (ses'U)^  afterward  JLord  JBurleighj  and  Sir 
"FVands  Wcdsingliam. 

20.  There  were  at  this  time  in  the  kingdom  three  religious 
parties — ^namely:  the  Churchmen,  or  those  who  were  at- 
tached to  the  established  Church ;  the  Roman  Catholics, 
who,  supported  by  the  great  continental  powers,  expected 
to  re-establish  their  religion ;  and  the  Puritans,  who  con- 
tended for  more  radical  changes  in  religious  forms  and  doc- 
trines (1569).  These  last  had  imbibed  their  principles  from 
those  who,  during  the  persecutions  of  the  previous  reign, 

19.  What  is  said  of  Bllzabeih*s  administration  !  Who  were  her  prime  minis- 
ters? 

20  Describe  the  religions  parties  existing  at  this  time.  What  is  said  of  thf> 
E*aritans7 
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had  taken  refuge  in  Geneva  and  Frankfort ;  and  they  op- 
posed Elizabeth's  goyemment,  not  only  on  the  ground  of 
religions  differences,  but  on  account  of  her  assuming  a 
prerogative  and  authority  opposed  to  the  civil  and  political 
rights  of  the  people.  It  was  not,  however,  until  a  subse- 
quent reign  that  these  fearless  agitators  were  enabled  to 
bring  their  principles  into  thorough  operation. 

21.  England  now  began  to  distinguish  herself  in  that 
splendid  career  of  maritime  enterprise  which  has  shed  sach 
lustre  upon  her  name.  Under  the  auspices  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  (raw'le),  a  favorite  courtier  of  Elizabeth,  voyages 
were  made  to  North  America,  and  the  queen  gave  to  the 
regions  discovered  the  name  of  Virginia  (1584).  FroUaher 
also  made  explorations  for  a  northwest  passage  to  India ; 
and  Sir  Francis  Drake  completed  a  voyage  around  the 
world,  by  way  of  Cape  Horn  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
(1579). 

22.  The  people  of  the  Netherlands  having  revolted 
against  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  in  consequence  of  his  dreadful 
oppressions  and  persecutions  (1572),  Elizabeth  warmly  es- 
poused their  cause ;  and  Philip,  therefore,  made  extensive 
preparations  to  invade  England  and  conquer  it,  so  that  he 
might  restore  it  to  the  authority  of  the  Pope.  For  this 
purpose  he  equipped  an  immense  fleet,  called  the  Invincible 
Ar-ma'day  consisting  of  150  ships,  bearing  3,000  guns  and 
27,000  men.  But  this  vast  armament,  as  it  sailed  up  the 
Channel,  was  attacked  and  partly  destroyed  by  a  much 
smaller  fleet,  under  the  command  of  Lord  Howard^  as  ad- 
miral, assisted  by  those  renowned  captains,  Drahcy  Fro- 
hisheVy  and  Hawkins.  The  Spanish  admiral,  therefore, 
finding  it  impossible  to  effect  a  la^iding  on  the  coast,  or 
gain  any  advantages  over  the  English  fleet,  attempted  to 
return  to  Spain  by  sailing  around  Scotland ;  but  a  storm 


31.  What  maritime  expeditions  were  carried  on  with  success  f 
%%.  What  led  to  a  war  with  Philip  IL  of  Spain  ?    Give  an  account  of  the  Invln- 
olblo  Armada. 
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arising,  nearly  all  his  vessels  were  wrecked  off  the  Orknej 
Islands  (1588). 

23.  The  year  preceding  this  glorious  eyent  is  memorable 
for  the  execution  of  the  unfortunate  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots 
at  Foth'er-in-gay  Castle,*  after  an  imprisonment  of  more 
than  18  years.  Mary  was  the  great-granddaughter  of 
Henry  YIL,  and  had  first  married  Francis  II.,  king  of 
Prance,  in  which  country  she  had  been  educated  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith.  The  early  death  of  her  husband 
compelled  her  return  to  Scotland,  where  she  assumed  the 
throne,  although  she  was  much  disliked  by  the  Scots  on 
account  of  her  religion  and  her  gay  manners  (1561). 

24.  A  few  years  afterward  (1565),  she  married  her'iDOUsin, 
Lord  Darn'ley,  with  whom  she  liyed  very  unhappily,  on 
account  of  his  misconduct,  extrayagance,  and  yicious  ex- 
cesses. Becoming  jealous  of  her  secretary — one  Rizzio 
{ret'se-o),  an  Itah'an — ^Damley,  accompanied  by  several 
noblemen,  rushed  one  evening  into  her  apartment,  where 
she  wa's  engaged  with  her  secretary  and  others,  and  the 
unfortunate  man  was  seized  and  hurried  into  the  ante- 
chamber, where  he  was  dispatched  with  fifty-six  wounds 
(1566).  Mary  subsequently  professed  to  have  pardoned 
this  atrocious  outrage ;  but  a  few  months  afterward.  Dam- 
ley's  house  was  blown  up  by  gunpowder,  and  he  himself 
thus  killed. 

25.  The  suspicion,  that  Mary  was  accessory  to  this  crime, 
seemed  afterward  to  be  confirmed  by  her  marriage  with  the 
Earl  of  Both  well,  a  dissolute  nobleman,  who  was  generally 
believed  to  have  been  concerned  in  its  perpetration.  This 
caused  an  insurrection  of  the  nobles,  who,  having  taken 

"^  Fhthningay,  a  parish  In   Northampton  conntj.  In  the  central  part  of  Bnicland.    The 
castle  was  rnsed  to  the  ground  after  the  accession  of  James  I. 


23.  Who  was  ezecnted  in  1687  f    Who  wae  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots  f    To  whom 
was  she  first  married  ?    Why  was  she  disliked  by  the  Scots  r 

24.  What  account  is  eiven  of  Lord  Damley  ?    What  is  stated  of  Bizzio  r 

2o.  What  led  to  Marfs  imprisonment  at  Loch  Leven  ?    Where  ii  Loch  Leren  f 
Jdee  note,  page  34.S.)    What  caused  her  flight  to  England  t 


lier  prisoner^  compelled  her  to  abdicate  the  throne,  and 
confined  her  in  Loch  Lev'en  Castle.^  She,  however,  es- 
caped thence,  and  raised  a  small  army,  which  was  defeated 
by  the  Eegent;  whereupon  she  fled  into  England  aud 
threw  herself  on  the  protection  of  Elizabeth ;  but  instead 
of  the  generous  hospitality  which  she  anticipated,  she  found 
herself  a  captive  for  life. 

2(.  Mary  had  given  great  oflfence  to  Elizabeth,  when  in 
France,  by  assuming  the  title  of  Queen  of  England,  on  the 
ground  that  the  marriage  of  Henry  VIII.  with  Anne  Bo- 
levn  was  unlawful ;  and  hence  that  her  dau£:hter,  bein?  ille- 
gitimate,had  no  right  to  the  throne;  and  during  Mary's 
whole  life,  the  Catholic  party  in  England  favored  her  pre- 
tensions, many  conspiracies  being  formed  by  them  to  place 
her  upon  the  throne.  In  the  last  of  these,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  take  the  life  of  Elizabeth,  Mary  was  found 
guilty  of  being  an  accomplice,  and  sentenced  to  death ; 
and  the  warrant  for  her  execution  having  been  signed  by 
Elizabeth,  she  was  beheaded  (1587). 

27.  Queen  Mary  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  accom- 
plished princesses  of  her  age.  Her  manners  were  graceful 
and  winning,  and  her  conversation  full  of  wit  and  spright- 
ly intelligence.  She  was  a  charming  singer,  and  could  ac- 
company herself  on  several  instruments;  and  the  poems 
which  she  has  left  attest  a  genius  for  that  kind  of  compo- 
sition. Her  imprudence  and  want  of  self-control,  and,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  the  absence  of  strong  moral  principles, 
brought  upon  her  those  great  calamities  which  have  shed  a 
mournful  interest  upon  her  name.  The  signing  of  her 
death-warrant  is,  however,  considered  by  some  the  greatest 
blot  upon  the  fame  of  the  virgin  queen. 

*  Loeh  Leoen^  a  nnall  lake  in  the  eastern  part  of  Scotland,  abont  twenty  miles  north  of  Edln- 
bnrgh.  It  contains  several  islands,  on  one  of  which  the  remains  of  the  castle  still  exist.  This 
lake  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  Loch  Leeen  in  the  western  part  of  Scotland,  near  which  is  the 
famoiis  ^1^  of  GUneoe. 

26.  How  had  Mary  displeased  Elizabeth  ?  What  led  to  her  ezecntion  f  Where 
f f>  Fotheringay  r    (See  note,  page  343.) 

27.  What  was  the  character  of  Mary  ? 
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28.  During  the  religious  wars  in  France,  Elizabeth  gave 
all  the  aid  in  her  power  to  the  cause  of  the  Protestants ; 
and  when  Henry  IV.  had  ascended  the  throne  she  sent  him 
money,  and  a  force  under  the  Earl  of  Essex,  to  assist  hiin 
in  subduing  his  enemies  (1589).  Essex  was  a  young  noble- 
man who  by  his  merit  and  accomplishments  had  gained 
very  high  favor  with  the  queen ;  but  he  afterward  fell  into 
disgrace,  in  consequence  of  misconduct  during  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  revolted  Irish  (1599).  Disappointed  in 
obtaining  a  pardon  from  the  queen,  he  entered  into  a  plot 
to  raise  an  insurrection  against  her,  and  with  his  accomL- 
plices  was  arrested,  and  tried  for  treason,  convicted,  and 
finally  beheaded  (1601). 

29-  The  fate  of  this  young  nobleman,  for  whom  she  ap- 
pears to  have  had  a  very  deep  affection,  oppressed  the 
queen's  mind  with  a  settled  melancholy,  which  was  greatly 
increased  when  she  learned  that  a  ring*  which  he  had  sent 
to  her  to  recall  her  tenderness  and  incite  her  to  clemency, 
had  been  treacherously  withheld  by  one  of  his  enemies. 
She  died  in  the  45th  year  of  her  reign,  at  the  age  of  70 
(1603),  leaving  a  reputation  for  prudence,  vigor,  and  ability 
unsurpassed  by  any  sovereign  that  ever  reigned.f 

30.  During  this  illustrious  reign,  flourished  the  poet 
Spenser,  who  wrote  the  Faerie  Queene;  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
the  author  of  Arcadia;  and  the  immortal  poet  and  drama- 
tist Sl^a^es^eare,  whose  works  are  the  especial  glory  of  Eng- 
lish literature.  Bacon  also  commenced  his  splendid  career 
as  a  philosopher,  but  disgraced  himself  by  his  virulence 
against  Essex,  from  whom  he  had  received  many  favors  and 
benefits. 

*  This  ring  had  been  preriously  given  to  him  by  the  queen,  with  the  promiae  that  whenever 
he  should  send  it  to  her,  it  should  not  fail  to  remind  her  of  their  (Henaship,  and  awaken  her 
tender  regard  for  him.    f  See  NoU  7.  end  oj  (he  Section. 

28.  What  was  Elizabeth's  coarse  toward  the  French  Protestants?  Give  an 
icconnt  of  the  Earl  of  Essex. 

29.  How  was  Elizabeth  affected  by  his  sadflitef  When  did  her  death  occur? 
What  is  said  of  her  reputation  ? 

30.  What  eminent  writers  flourished  daring;  her  reism  ?    What  Is  said  of  Lord 
Bacon  ? 
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The  Stuaet  Family. 

SI.  James  I.,  the  son  of  Mary^  Qneen  of  Scots,  succeeded 
Elizabeth,  not  only  by  right  of  birth,  but  by  the  nomination 
of  the  late  queen.  He  had  been  proclaimed  King  of  Scot- 
land under  the  title  of  James  VL,  after  the  abdication  of 
Mary  (1567),  being  then  an  infant ;  and  thus,  on  his  acces- 
sion to  the  English  throne,  the  two  countries  became  united 
under  one  monarch,  although  they  continued  for  about  a 
century  to  haye  their  own  separate  legislatures.* 

32.  In  the  first  part  of  this  reign,  a  conspiracy  was  formed 
to  subvert  the  government  and  place  Arabella  Sttuirt,  the 
king's  cousin,  on  the  throne;  and  in  this  scheme  the  cele- 
brated Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  accused  of  being  concerned, 
and  was  kept  in  imprisonment  for  several  years,  during 
which  he  wrote  his  "  History  of  the  World.*'  Being  released 
in  order  that  he  might  point  out  a  gold  mine  which  he 
said  existed  in  Guiana  {ghe-ak'nah),  and,  having  failed  in 
the  expedition,  he  was,  on  his  return,  beheaded,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  sentence  previously  pronounced  against  him 
(1618).  This  act  reflects  a  lasting  disgrace  upon  James, 
who  sacrificed  this  illustrious  man  to  appease  the  anger  of 
Spain,  incensed  by  the  attack  which  Baleigh  had  made 
upon  some  of  the  Spanish  settlements  in  South  America. 

83.  The  Eoman  Catholic  party,  disappointed  in  not  re- 
ceiving the  religious  liberty  which  they  had  expected  from 
James,  arranged,  in  1606,  a  plot  to  overturn  the  government 
by  the  destruction  of  the  king  and  Parliament.  For  this 
purpose  a  vault  below  the  House  of  Lords  was  hired,  and 
thirty-six  barrels  of  gunpowder  stored  therein,  which,  on 
the  opening  of  Parliament,  were  to  be  fired  by  one  Gify 
Fawhes,  an  officer  in  the  Spanish  service,  brought  to  Eng- 
land for  the  purpose.     This  conspiracy,  styled  the  "  Gun- 

*  Sm  Note  8,  end  of  the  Section. 


81.  Who  sacceeded  Elizabeth  t    What  conntrles  became  united  ? 
3*.  What  conspiracy  was  dincoyered?    What  acconnt  le  ^ven  of  Sir  Wtlt*a 
Balelgfar 
93.  What  acconnt  is  s^Iven  of  the  Gunpowder  Plott 
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powder  Plot/'  was  discoyered  just  on  the  eve  of  its  execu- 
tion, and  Guy  Fawkes  and  some  of  his  fellow-conspirators 
were  executed. 

31.  James,  although  of  a  pusillanimous  disposition,  was 
very  persistent  in  upholding  the  royal  prerogative,  being* 
prone  on  all  occasions  to  insist  on  the  divine  right  of  kings 
to  rule  without  control.  His  arbitrary  acts  and  principles, 
however,  met  with  decided  opposition  from  the  Parliament 
of  1621,  who  declared  their  privileges  to  be  the  ancient 
and  undoubted  birthright  of  the  English  people ;  which 
declaration  so  incensed  the  king,  that  he  sent  for  the 
Journals  of  the  Commons,  and  tore  the  record  out  with 
his  own  hands.  The  same  Parliament  impeached  the 
celebrated  Lord  Bacon  for  bribery ;  of  which  being  found 
guilty,  he  was  punished  by  a  heavy  fine,  and  dismissal 
from  all  his  offices. 

35.  The  king's  high-handed  measures,  especially  against 
those  who  refused  to  conform  to  the  established  Church,  so 
disgusted  the  Puritans  that  they  emigrated  in  large  num- 
bers, at  first  to  Holland,  and  afterward  to  New  England, 
where  they  established  a  settlement  at  Plymouth  (1620).  A 
settlement  was  effected  in  Virginia,  during  the  previous 
part  of  this/eign  (1607),  at  a  place  named,  in  honor  of  the 
King,  Jamestovm. 

36.  One  of  the  worst  characteristics  of  this  monarch  was 
his  proneness  to  attach  himself  to  unworthy  favorites,  the 
first  of  whom  was  Robert  Carr,  a  young  Scotchman,  on 
whom  James  for  several  years  lavished  the  most  profuse 
favors,  bestowing  on  him  the  title  of  the  Earl  of  Somerset. 
Carr  was  succeeded  in  the  king's  favor  by  George  Villiers 
{viVyerz)y  who  was  created  Duke  of  Buchinghamy  and 
gained  an  infamous  notoriety  by  his  profligacy  and  arro- 
gant conduct. 

34.  What  wore  the  political  principles  of  Jamci*  I.  ?  What  opposition  was  made 
by  the  Parliament  of  1621  ?    What  i?  said  of  Lord  Bacon  f 

85.  What  led  to  the  settlement  of  Jamestown  and  Plymouth  T 

86.  Who  were  the  &yoritcs  of  James  L?    What  is  said  of  them  ? 
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37.  James  had  been  educated  by  the  celebrated  George 
BvHihan'an  of  Scotland^  and  possessed  considerable  learn- 
ings of  which  he  was  passionately  fond  of  making  a  display; 
80  that^  although  he  was  excessively  flattered  by  his  cour- 
tiers, his  pedantry  gained  him  very  general  ridicule.  The 
distinguished  French  minister,  SuUy,  rery  aptly  styled  him 
"the  wisest  fool  in  Christendom."  He  was  as  much  devoid 
of  dignity  of  manners  and  conversation  as  of  good  sense, 
his  unseemly  familiarity  being  equal  to  his  childish  vanity 
and  offensive  arrogance.  On  his  death,  in  1625,  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Charles, 

38.  One  of  the  most  important  events  of  the  reign  of 
James  I.  was  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible,  under  the  pat- 
ronage of  the  king,  and  by  a  number  of  learned  men  desig- 
nated by  himself.  It  was  completed  in  1611 ;  and  having 
superseded  other  versions,  continues  to  be  the  English  Bible 
in  general  use  among  Protestants.  The  charter  granted  to 
the  East  India  Company  by  Queen  Elizabeth  was  renewed 
by  James  in  1609;  and  in  1612,  the  first  English  factory 
was  established  at  Su-ratf. 

39.  Charles  I.,  on  his  accession,  was  in  his  25th  year ; 
and  soon  afterward  he  married  Henrietta  Maria,  daughter 
of  the  French  king  Henry  IV.  In  order  to  prosecute  a 
war  with  Spain,  which  had  been  brought  on  by  the  arro- 
gance and  misconduct  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  he 
summoned  a  Parliament,  and  asked  for  a  vote  of  supplies. 
This  the  Commons,  under  the  leadership  of  Sir  TJmna^ 
Wentworth,  Sir  John  Eliot,  and  others,  refused  to  grant, 
unless  Charles  would  relinquish  some  of  the  prerogatives 
which  had  been  exercised  by  his  father,  and  which  he  still 
claimed  as  his  hereditary  right.  Charles,  therefore,  dis- 
solved the  Parliament,  and  levied  money  by  his  own  au- 
thority. 

ST.  Describe  the  character  of  James  I.    When  did  his  death  occur? 
38.  What  other  events  occurred  dnriiig  the  reign  of  James   I.  ? 
30.  Who  succeeded  James  1. 1  Whom  did  Charles  marry  ?   What  cansed  a  dlf 
CQlty  wSlh  Parliament  T    Who  were  the  popular  leaders  f 
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40.  These  forced  loans,  called  tonnage  and  poundage,'^ 
and  ship'moneyy\  gaye  great  oflfence  to  the  people,  whose 
discontent  was  still  farther  increased  by  the  conduct  of 
Buckingham, — ^particularly  by  the  failure,  through  his  mis- 
management, of  an  expedition  designed  to  assist  the  Hu- 
guenots, or  French  Protestants,  in  their  contest  with  Riche- 
lieu {reesh'e-lu).  In  a  succeeding  Parliament,  accordingly, 
the  king  met  with  more  determined  opposition ;  and  the 
famous  Petition  of  RigMX  was  adopted,  to  which  the  king 
was  obliged  to  give  his  assent  (1628).  Soon  after  this  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  was  assassinated  at  Portsmouth,  by 
an  officer  of  the  army  whom  he  had  offended. 

41.  A  fourth  Parliament  haying  been  assembled  (1629), 
and  proying  refractory,  the  king  determined  to  rule  with- 
out a  parliament,  and  continued  his  illegal  exactions.  He 
also,  by  means  principally  of  the  court  of  Star  Clhambery% 
attempted  to  punish  such  of  the  popular  leaders  as  had 
made  themselyes  particularly  obnoxious.  Some  of  them 
were  fined  for  what  was  called  their  seditious  language  in 
Parliament ;  but  they  refused  to  pay  the  fines,  and  Sir  John 
Eliot  died  in  prison.  Charles,  howeyer,  chose  some  of  his 
ministers  from  among  the  popular  leaders;  one  of  whom, 
Sir  Thomas  Wentworth,  was  created  Earl  of  Strafford^  and 
became  the  chief  minister  of  the  king. 

42.  Another  cause  of  complaint  was  afforded  by  the  policy 

*  Timnage  and  poundage  wore  duties  on  imported  merchandise  which  It  had  been  cnstomaxy  to 
allow  the  King  to  levy  since  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  The  Parliament  of  1826  refased,  however, 
to  grant  this  privilege  to  the  king  lor  a  longer  period  than  one  year. 

f  Shbp-moiuty  was  an  arbitrary  tax  levied  on  the  seaports  for  the  equipment  of  a  fleet.  Charle* 
extended  it  over  the  whole  kingdom. 

%  The  Petition  of  Right  was  an  emphatic  statement  of  the  privileges  of  the  people  as  confenvd 
by  previous  enactments.    It  is  regarded  as  the  Second  Great  Charter  of  English  hberties. 

§  The  Court  of  iStar  Chamber  was  of  very  ancient  origin,  and  derived  its  name  from  the  cham- 
ber of  the  king's  palace  at  Westminster  m  which  it  used  to  hold  its  sessions,  the  ceiling  cf  this 
apartment  being  decorated  with  stars.    It  bad  very  extensive  powers,  both  civil  and  criminaL 
aiid  could  adjudge  cases  without  the  intervention  of  a  jury.    Hence  it  became  a  fonni<  Ma  in 
atrument  of  tyranny     It  was  abolished  by  act  of  Parliament  in  1611. 


4  O.  What  ftirt  her  displeafled  the  people  ?  What  were  tonnaae  and  poundage  and 
ahijMnmeyf  (See  note.)  What  did  the  Parliament  of  1628  do  f  What  is  meant  bjr 
the  Petition  qf  Eight  t    (See  note.) 

41.  What  arbitrary  measures  did  Charles  afterward  adopt?  What  was  th« 
Slair  Chamber  f  (See  note.)  Who  opposed  the  king?  Who  became  Earl  of  Straf 
ford? 

4S.  What  01  hHr  caase  of  complaint  was  given  the  people  ?  ^Hiat  course  did  tbe 
Pi^ritans  pursue  ?    Wliat  led  to  the  Scottish  Corenant  ?    What  was  it  ? 
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of  the  king  with  regard  to  religion.  Under  the  influence 
of  Archlmhop  Laud^  the  liturgy  was  altered  and  the  ritual 
increased  by  many  of  the  ceremonial  obserTanees  of  the 
Roman  Churchy  yery  much  to  the  disgust  of  the  great  body 
of  the  English  people,  but  particularly  of  the  Puritans. 
Many  of  the  latter,  to  avoid  conforming  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  established  Ghurch,  emigrated  to  New  England, 
and  founded  Massachusetts  and  other  colonies  in  that  coun- 
try. Charles  also  attempted  to  force  this  liturgy  upon  the 
Scottish  people;  but  they  rose  in  insurrection  against  it; 
and  the  famous  Covenant  was  formed  and  signed,  according 
to  which  they  solemnly  bound  themselves  to  unite  for  their 
mutual  defence,  and  to  resist  all  religious  innovations  (1638). 

43.  The  king  requiring  them  to  relinquish  the  covenant, 
a  war  ensued;  and  a  Scottish  army  invaded  England,  which 
after  defeating  a  detachment  of  the  royal  forces  at  the  Tyne 
River,  took  possession  of  Newcastle.  This  compelled  the 
king  finally  to  call  another  Parliament,  in  order  to  obtain 
supplies.  This  body,  memorable  as  the  Long  Parliament, 
assembled  in  1640,  and  immediately  commenced  the  re- 
dress of  public  grievances.  One  of  its  first  acts  was  the 
impeachment  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  who  was  particularly 
odious  to  the  popular  leaders  for  his  desertion  of  their  cause, 
and  for  the  aid  he  had  given  the  king  in  carrying  out  his 
most  arbitrary  measures.  Being  tried  and  found  guilty  of 
treason,  he  was  beheaded,  the  king  having  ungratefully 
given  his  assent  to  the  execution  (1641).  Archbishop  Laud 
was  also  impeached  and  imprisoned  in  the  Tower;  but  his 
execution  did  not  take  place  until  four  years  afterward.  In 
the  same  year,  a  dreadful  insurrection  broke  out  in  Ireland 
against  the  government,  and  the  English  were  massacred 
with  every  species  of  cruelty  (1641). 

44.  Meanwhile,  the  Parliament  continued  its  measures 

48.  What  war  ensaed  ?  When  did  the  Long  Parliament  meet  ?  What  meaRures 
did  it  adopt  ?   What  was  SUatford'a  fate  ?  Land's  ?   What  insurrection  brok«  out  ? 

44.  What  extraordinary  step  did  the  Icing  take  ?  What  was  the  offoct  ?  What 
a  said  of  Hampden  ? 
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of  redress ;  and  the  king  took  a  step  which  still  farther  in« 
flamed  the  popular  indignation  against  him.  Going  with 
an  armed  retinue  to  the  House,  he  demanded  that  five  of 
its  members  should  be  pointed  out  to  him  in  order  that  they 
might  be  seized.  But  the  Speaker,  Lenthall,  refused  to  com- 
ply, boldly  declaring  that  he  was  the  servant  of  the  House, 
and  could  only  act  in  accordance  with  its  directions.  The 
king  therefore  retired  without  effecting  his  object,  amid  the 
low  murmurs  of  "Privilege!  privilege P'  from  the  indig- 
nant members  (1642).  Among  the  five  members  thus  as- 
sailed was  the  noted  patriot  John  Hampden,  who,  a  few 
years  before,  had  gained  the  applause  of  the  people  by  mak- 
ing a  bold  stand  against  the  illegal  levy  of  ship-money. 

45.  The  king,  whose  conduct  was  characterized  by  great 
irresolution  as  well  as  rashness  and  imprudence,  afterward 
apologized  for  this  breach  of  the  privileges  of  Parliament ; 
but  the  latter  was  now  determined  on  extreme  measures, 
and  demanded  the  royal  assent  to  propositions  which  would 
have  stripped  him  of  all  authority.  Finding  a  large  partj 
in  his  favor,  he  collected  what  forces  he  could,  and  erected 
the  royal  standard,  resolved  to  stake  the  issue  upon  the 
sword.  The  Parliament  had  also  made  preparations  for 
the  struggle;  and  thus  was  commenced  that  great  civil 
war  which  raged  for  years  between  those  who  supported 
the  authority  of  the  king  and  those  who  wished  to  limit,  or 
destroy  it  (1642). 

46.  The  royalists,  or  cavaliers  (as  they  were  called),  in- 
cluded the  greater  part  of  the  nobility,  clergy,  and  landed 
gentry,  with  all  who  were  attached  to  the  established 
Church,  and  also  the  Catholics.  The  supporters  of  Parlia- 
ment were  chiefly  composed  of  the  yeomanry  of  the  coun- 
try, the  townspeople,  and    the  dissenters,  or    Puritans. 

45.  What  was  tae  Bubseqnent  condacl  of  the  king?  Tell  how  and  when  the 
great  civil  war  began. 

46.  Who  supported  the  king,  and  what  were  they  called  ?  Who  were  the  sup- 
porters of  Parfianient 't  What  name  was  given  to  them  *  Why?  By  whom  were 
the  armies  respectively  commanded  ?    Who  was  Prince  Rupert  ?   (See  note.  p.  351.) 
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These  were  called  Roundheads,  in  derision  of  their  custom 
of  wearing  their  hair  cropped  short.  The  parliamentary 
forces  were  at  first  led  by  the  ^arl  of  Essex,  those  of  the 
king,  by  the  Earl  of  Lindsay.  The  cayalry  of  the  latter 
was  commanded  by  the  &mous  Prince  Rupert* 

47.  The  first  general  engagement  took  place  at  Edgehill, 
and  Lindsay  was  mortally  wounded  and  taken  prisoner; 
but  there  was  no  decisiye  victory  on  either  side  (1642).  In 
a  skimish  the  next  year  the  iUustrious  John  Hampden 
was  mortally  wounded ;  and  his  loss  was  felt  as  a  severe 
blow  to  the  popular  party.t  Several  battles  were  fought 
during  th^  same  year  (1643),  the  most  important  of  which 
was  that  of  Newbury.  The  result  was  still  indecisive;  but 
the  royalists  lost  one  of  their  chief  supporters  in  the  brave 
and  eloquent  Lord  Falkland  (fawk'land),  who  while  he 
had  at  first  firmly  and  patriotically  opposed  the  unjust 
pretensions  of  the  king,  stood  by  him  when  the  attempt 
was  made  by  Parliament  to  deprive  him  of  his  legal  au- 
thority. 

48.  The  Parliament  entered  into  negotiations  with  Scot- 
land to  combme  their  forces  against  the  king;  and,  princi- 
pally through  the  address  of  Sir  Henry  Vane,  who  had 
been  sent  as  a  commissioner  to  Edinburgh,  a  ^^  solemn 
league  and  covenant"  was  entered  into  by  which  the  Scot- 
tish people  renewed  the  pledges  of  the  previous  covenant 
and  bound  themselves  to  assist  the  cause  of  the  English 
Parliament.  A  large  army  was,  accordingly,  sent  into 
England ;  but  this  was  counterbalanced  by  a  considerable 
force  which  the  king  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  Ireland 
(1643).    Lord  Fairfax,  who  commanded  the  paitiamentary 

*  Priiiee  Rtqtfrt  wns  the  son  of  Frederick,  Elector-Palatine,  and  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
James  I.  :  so  thai  the  reigning  king,  Oharleii  I.,  was  his  uncle.  He  was  not  only  prominent  in 
this  war,  out  afterward  Hcquired  great  distinction  in  the  naval  operations  of  England.  Subse- 
quently he  became  noted  fur  his  researches  in  science  and  the  useful  arts,    f  See  Note  9. 

47.  What  account  is  given  of  the  battle  of  Edgehill  ?  Of  Newbury  ?  Where 
are  Edgehill  and  Newbury?  (See  Map,  p.  158.)  Where  and  when  wasllimpdec 
killed  ?    Lord  Falkland  t    What  is  said  of  the  latter  ? 

48.  What  led  to  the  "  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  ?"    Wh;ii  followed  ?    W^j 
*4kid  siege  to  York  ? 
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forces  in  the  norths  formed  a  junction  with  the  Scotch,  and 
laid  siege  to  York. 

49.  The  arrival  of  Prince  Bnpert  with  a  considerable 
army  raised  the  siege  and  led  to  the  battle  of  Marston 
MooTy  in  which  the  Boyalists  sustained  a  severe  defeat, 
principally  through  the  activity  and  skill  of  Oliver  Oram-- 
welly  by  whom  Prince  Buperfs  cavalry  was  routed  and  his 
artillery  captured  (1644).  A  short  time  after  this,  the  com- 
mand of  the  parliamentary  army  was  Iransferred  to  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax^  a  man  entirely  under  the  influence  of 
Cromwell ;  and  the  next  year  (1645)  a  very  decisive  victory 
was  achieved  by  Fairfax  over  the  king's  forces  at  Naseby 
{naze'be)y  in  which  Cromwell  especially  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  skill  and  valor. 

50.  After  other  reverses,  the  king,  despairmg  of  success, 
gave  himself  up  to  the  Scottish  army  (1646),  expecting  to 
be  treated  with  respect  and  liberality;  but  the  Scots  de- 
livered him  up  to  the  English  Parliament,  by  whom  he  was 
kept  a  prisoner  (1647).  Soon  afterward,  the  sect  of  dis- 
senters known  as  /^t^^n^fen^^,  triumphed  over  their  rivals, 
the  Presbyterians;  and  Cromwell,  who  belonged  to  the 
former,  obtained,  through  his  influence  with  the  army, 
control  of  the  Parliament  Finding  the  Presbyterian 
members  hostile  to  his  views,  he  caused  the  house  to  be 
surrounded  by  two  regiments  under  Colonel  Pride,  one  of 
his  trusty  officers,  and  excluded  all  but  the  most  deter- 
mined of  the  Independents.  This  invasion  of  the  Parlia- 
ment was  called,  in  derision,  "Colonel  Pride's  Purge'' 
(1648). 

51.  Meanwhile,  the  king  had  oflered  important  conces- 
sions, which  the  Presbyterians  were  disposed  to  accept;  but 
which  the  Independents,  who  now  constituted  Parliament, 

49.  Give  an  accoant  of  the  battle  of  Mareton  Moor.  Where  is  Marston  Moor  f 
(Soe  Map,  p.  158.)  What  is  said  of  Oliver  Cromwell  ?  To  whom  was  the  command 
of  the  Parliamentary  army  transferred  ?  Describe  the  battle  of  Napeby .  VMicre  is 
Naseby  ?    (See  Map,  p.  168.) 

50.  Flow  did  the  Idng  fiill  into  the  hands  of  the  Parliament  ?    How  did  Crom 
well  obtain  control  of  the  I*arliament  ?    What  was  "  Colonel  Pride's  Purge  ?" 
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voted  to  be  nnsatisfiEbctoryy  Gromwell  and  the  other  generals 
who  were  controlled  by  him  desiring  the  entire  subversion 
of  the  goyemment,  and  the  establishment  of  a  republic. 
Accordingly  a  vote  was  passed  that  the  king  had  been  gnilty 
of  treason  in  levying  war  against  his  Parliament ;  and  a  court 
was  organized  to  try  him.  This  court  was  presided  over  by 
BradshaWy  and  consisted  of  133  members,  among  whom 
were  the  chief  officers  of  the  army ;  and,  although  the  king 
refused  to  acknowledge  its  authority,  he  was  found  guilty, 
and  three  days  after  his  condenmation  was  beheaded  (Jan. 
30, 1649). 

Sli.  The  Scots  had  protested  against  this  whole  prooeed- 
mg,  and  foreign  nations  interceded  in  the  king's  behalf. 
The  Prince  of  Wales,  anxious  to  save  his  father's  life,  sent 
a  blank  sheet  of  paper,  subscribed  with  his  name  and  sealed 
with  his  arms,  on  which  the  judges  might  write  what  con- 
ditions .they  pleased  as  the  price  of  the  king's  release;  but 
these  men  could  not  be  moved  from  their  purpose.  A  few 
days  after  the  death  of  Charles,  the  Commons  abolished  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  formally  proclaimed  the  establishment 
of  the  Commonwealth^  declaring  it  high  treason  to  acknowl- 
edge Charles,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  King  of  England. 

53.  The  character  of  Charles  I.  was  in  many  respects 
worthy  of  commendation.  In  his  private  rektions  hia  con- 
duct  was  quite  exemplary,  being  entirely  free  from  those 
vices  which  so  often  sully  the  character  of  kings.  As  a 
monarch,  his  principal  fault  was  insincerity,  by  which  he 
lost  the  confidence  of  his  people ;  for  he  gave  his  assent  to 
measures  of  reform  which  he  subsequently  endeavored  to 
eyade.  His  arbitrary  conduct  finds  some  apology  in  the 
&ct  that  his  predecessors  had  exercised  the  same  powers 
which  he  claimed ;  but  his  prudence  and  moderation  were 
not  sufficient  to  convince  him  that  the  great  change  which 

5 1 .  What  led  to  the  trial  and  ezecntion  of  the  kins  ? 

52.  What  was  done  to  obtain  the  king^s  release  f   How  was  the  Commonwealth 
established  ? 

58.  What  is  said  of  the  character  and  condnct  of  Charles  1.  ? 
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had  taken  place  in  the  sentiments  of  the  people  necessitated 
a  corresponding  change  in  the  royal  pretensions;  since  the 
influence  of  authority  can  never  prevail  over  that  of  pubHo 
opinion. 

54.  The  OommonwealtlL — Cromwell,  as  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, having  entirely  subdued  the  insurrection  which  had 
broken  out  in  Ireland,  was  next  sent  by  the  Parliament  to 
Scotland,  where  the  Covenanters  had  proclaimed  Charles  II. 
king,  and  had  raised  a  large  army  for  his  support.  They 
were  entirely  defeated  by  Cromwell  in  the  battle  of  Dun- 
bar  (1650) ;  after  which  Charles  determined  to  march  into 
England,  expecting  to  obtain  large  accessions  to  his  army. 
But  in  this  he  was  disappointed;  and  being  promptly 
pursued  by  Cromwell,  was  defeated  at  Worcester  {tooosHer), 
where  the  whole  Scottish  army  were  either  killed  or  taken 
prisoners  (1651).  Charles  escaped  from  England  with 
great  difliculty,  being  obliged  to  travel  for  two  months  in 
the  disguise  of  a  peasant.  At  one  time,  he  concealed  him- 
self for  twenty-four  hours  in  a  large  oak-tree,  while  his 
pursuers  passed  on.  This  tree  was  afterward  knowi^  as  the 
Royal  Oak. 

$5.  The  affairs  of  the  English  republic,  under  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Parliament,  continued  to  be  prosperous. 
The  Portuguese  were  humbled  by  Admiral  Blake;  Ireland 
was  reduced  to  submission  by  Ire'ton,  one  of  Cromwell's 
generals;  and  Scotland  was  entirely  subjugated  by  Oe7ieral 
Monk,  whom  Cromwell  had  left  to  complete  the  work  com- 
menced by  the  battle  of  Dunbar.  Being  offended  by  the 
haughty  behavit)r  of  the  Dutch  republic,  the  Parliament 
passed  the  famous  "  Navigation  Act,"  which  prohibited  all 
nations  from  importing  any  merchandise  into  England  or 
her  colonies  except  in  English  ships,  or  in  the  ships  of  the 


54.  What  led  to  the  battle  of  DuutMir?  The  battle  of  Worco.«*ier?  Where  arc 
Dunhar  and  Worcester?    (See  Map,  p.  158.1    How  did  ('harle*  II.  escape  ? 

56.  What  vlctorici  were  gaiued  by  ihc  Kuglish  during  the  admlnUtration  of  Iht 
PftrHament!  What  was  the  " Nayigation  Act  ?"  What  did  it  lead  to?  Wbatvlc- 
loriee  were  gained  by  Blake  f 


•   . 
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country  where  the  goods  were  produced.  The  Dutch  being 
at  this  time  the  principal  commercial  nation  of  Europe,  a 
war  was  brought  on,  in  which  Blake  gained  several  splen- 
did victories  over  the  Dutch  fleets,  commanded  by  Van 
Tromp  and  De  RuyH&r  (1662-3). 

56.  Meanwhile,  Cromwell  perceiving  that  the  Parlia- 
ment had  become  jealous  of  his  power,  determined  to  dis- 
solve it.  Accordingly,  going  to  the  House  with  300  sol- 
diers, he  loaded  the  members  with  the  vilest  reproaches, 
and  bade  them  ^^to  be  gone  and  give  place  to  honester 
men."  Then  commanding  the  soldiers  to  clear  the  hall, 
he  ordered  the  doors  to  be  locked ;  and  putting  the  keys  in 
his  pocket,  departed  to  his  lodgings  (1653).  Thus,  being 
supported  by  the  army,  he  obtained  the  supreme  power  of 
the  government.  Desiring,  however,  to  preserve  some  of 
the  forms  of  the  republic,  he  issued  writs  for  the  election 
of  140  persons,  who  were  to  constitute  a  parliament. 

57.  These,  by  his  management,  consisted  of  the  meanest 
and  most  fanatical  of  the  citizens ;  one  of  whom,  a  leather- 
^ller  named  Praise- Ood  Barebone,  having  made  himself 
conspicuous  by  his  sanctimonious  cant  and  long  prayers, 
the  Parliament  was  called,  in  derision,  Barebone^s  Parlia- 
ment, Another  name  for  it  was  the  "  Little  Parliament." 
Cromwell,  however,  soon  dissolved  this  ridiculous  assembly, 
and  caused  himself  to  be  appointed  "  Lord  Protector."  He 
was  to  be  assisted  by  a  Council  of  State,  and  was  bound  to 
summon  a  parliament  every  three  years  (December,  1653). 

58.  A  short  time  previously.  Van  Tromp,  the  distin- 
guished Dutch  admiral,  had  been  shot  in  an  action  with 
the  English  under  Blake ;  and  the  Dutch,  terrified  by  their 
losses  and  overwhelmed  with  the  expense  of  the  war,  solicit- 
ed peace.    This  was  at  last  signed  by  Cromwell,  and  a  de- 


56.  How  did  Cromwell  disperse  the  Parliament?    What  was  hip  next  Ptep  ? 

57.  Give  an  account  of  Barebone's  Parliament?    Why  was  it  no  called  ?    What 
office  did  Cromwell  astfiime  ? 

58.  When  and  in  what  way  was  peace  made  with  the  Dutch  ?    Wnat  is  paid  of 
Cromwell's  administration  ? 
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fensiye  league  Was  established  between  the  two  republics, 
the  honor  of  the  flag  being  yielded  to  the  English  (165^, 
The  administration  of  Cromwell  was  characterized  by  great 
vigor  and  ability.  He  boasted  that  he  wonld  make  the 
name  of  Englishman  as  much  feared  and  respected  as  had 
been  that  of  Roman;  and  the  uniform  success  of  his  naval 
and  military  enterprises  went  far  to  realize  this  saying. 

59.  Under  Blake^  the  English  fleets  achieved  an  uninter- 
rupted series  of  victories.  He  subdued  the  Barbary  Powers 
(1655)^  and  defeated  the  Spaniards  in  several  important 
actions  (1656-7).  His  death  occurred  in  1657.  Blake  was 
an  inflexible  republican ;  but  he  disapproved  of  the  usur- 
pations of  Cromwell,  notwithstanding  the  honors  which 
the  latter  heaped  upon  him.  During  the  war  waged  with 
Spain,  the  island  of  Jamaica  was  captured  by  an  English 
squadron  under  Admirals  Penn  and  Venables  (1655) ;  and 
Dunkirk  was  captured  from  the  Spaniards  by  the  combined 
forces  of  Prance  and  England  (1658). 

60.  Cromwell,  although  prosperous  abroad,  was  at  home 
involved  in  very  great  difficulties.  He  had  called  two  Par- 
liaments successively ;  but  not  finding  them  subservient  to 
his  views,  he  had  promptly  dissolved  them  (1654-1656). 
He  was  threatened  with  conspiracies  against  his  govern- 
ment; and,  after  reading  a  book  published  by  one  Colonel 
Titus,  and  entitled  "  Killing  no  Murder,"  he  became  afraid 
of  assassination,  and  constantly  wore  armor  under  his 
clothes,  and  carried  pistols  in  his  pockets.  At  last  the 
dreadful  anxiety  of  his  mind  brought  on  a  fever,  of  which 
he  expired  (Sept.  3, 1658), — ^the  anniversary  of  the  day  on 
which  he  had  gained  the  victories  of  Dunbar  and  Worcester. 

61.  Cromwell  was  in  his  sixtieth  year  when  he  died.  He 
was  of  a  robust  frame  of  body,  and  of  a  manly,  though  not 

6 9.  What  was  accom plieihed  by  Blake  ?  When  did  he  die  ?  What  was  his  char- 
acter ?  What  conqaei*ts  were  made  from  Spain  ?  Where  is  Dnnklrk  ?  (See  Map 
of  France,  p.  188.) 

60.  What difficnltieB  had  CromweU  to  contend  with?  How  and  when  did  hii 
death  occur  ? 

61 .  What  is  said  of  the  ctiaiactor  and  conduct  of  C/'romwell  ? 
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an  agreeable  aspect  His  character  had  yery  many  traits 
of  greatness.  No  one  can  gainsay  the  splendid  talents 
which  he  displayed^  both  as  a  general  and  a  statesman ; 
and;  had  he  rightfully  possessed  the  sovereign  power^  he 
would  undoubtedly  haye  compared  favorably  with  any 
monarch  that  ever  reigned^  both  for  ability  and  upright- 
ness. But  his  perverted  ambition,  not  content  with  re- 
dressing the  grievances,  and  establishing  the  liberties,  ol 
his  country,  prompted  him  "  to  wade  through  slaughter  to 
a  throne ;  ^  and,  therefore,  instead  of  receiving  the  bene- 
dictions of  his  countrymen,  he  was  execrated  and  ab- 
horred. 

62.  Richard  Cromwell  succeeded  his  father  in  the 
office  of  Protector ;  but  his  want  of  capacity  for  so  diffi- 
cult a  position  was  soon  manifest,  notwithstanding  he  was 
supported  by  Oeneral  Monk,  who  commanded  the  army 
in  Scotland,  and  by  his  brother  Henry,  as  Lord  Lieuten- 
ant of  Ireland.  A  Parliament  was  called,  but  it  having 
given  offence  to  the  army  officers,  the  latter  compelled 
Richard  to  dissolve  it  (1659).  Soon  after  this  he  signed 
his  own  abdication,  and  thus  left  the  supreme  authority 
to  the  army,  who  then  rujed  by  a  council  of  officers. 
The  country  being  threatened  with  anarchy  and  civil  war. 
General  Monk  marched  his  army  into  England,  and  sub- 
dued the  contending  factions.  A  Parliament  was  theri 
called,  and  Charles  11.  was  proclaimed  king  (May  29, 1660). 
This  event  is  known  in  English  history  as  the  Restora- 
tion. 

63.  Charles  n.  came  to  the  throne  with  the  universal 
rejoicings  of  the  people.  At  the  commencement  of  his 
reign,  an  act  was  passed  pardoning  aU  who  had  taken  part 
m  the  Oreat  Rebelliony  except  the  regicide  judges,  some  of 
whom  were  tried  and  executed.    On  the  anniversary  of  the 

62.  Who  flncceeded  Oliver  Cromwell  ?    What  was  Richard  CromwelPp  char 
acter?    What  led  to  hie  abdication  ?    How  was  the  HcBtoration  effected  ? 

63.  What  is  said  of  Charlcp'f*  accessioii  f    What  paniahment  was  inflicted  npoc 
the  late  rebels  ?    Who  became  prime  minister? 
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late  king's  deaths  the  bodies  of  Cromwell,  Ireton,  and  Brad- 
shaw  were  disinterred,  hanged  on  the  gallows,  then  decapi* 
tated,  and  their  heads  fixed  on  Westminster  Hall.  With 
this  exception  the  king  showed  great  moderation  and  clem- 
ency, and  admitted  into  his  council  both  Royalists  and 
Presbyterians.  Sir  Edward  Hyde  was  created  Earl  of 
Clarendon,  and  made  prime  minister. 

64.  The  most  remarkable  feature  of  this  period  was  the 
entire  change  which  took  place  in  the  sentiments  of  the 
people.  During  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  they  manifested 
the  most  intense  zeal  for  liberty ;  but  now  they  seemed 
eager  to  evince  an  equally  extravagant  spirit  of  submission. 
Under  the  control  of  the  Puritans,  they  seemed  to  think 
that  religion  consisted  in  gloom,  austerity,  and  the  sacrifice 
of  all  social  gayety  and  pleasure ;  but,  going  to  the  opposite 
extreme,  they  now  plunged  into  riot  and  dissipation.  Every 
thing  religious  or  serious  was  ridiculed ;  and  nothing  but 
scenes  of  gallantry  and  festivity  occupied  the  general  at- 
tention. The  monarch  set  the  example,  and  indulged  him- 
self in  mirth  and  festivity,  while  those  who  had  suffered 
in  his  father's  cause  were  left  in  wretchedness  and  neglect. 

65.  After  a  short  time,  however,  the  king's  profusion  and 
reckless  self-indulgence  considerably  abated  the  people's 
loyalty,  and  they  could  not  forbear  making  comparisons 
between  this  slothful  and  licentious  monarch  and  the  great 
Protector  who  had  made  the  name  of  England  so  glorious 
throughout  the  world  by  his  careful  and  vigorous  adminis- 
tration. Dunkirk,  which  had  been  acquired  during  that 
splendid  period,  was  npw  sold  to  the  French  to  supply 
means  for  the  king's  extravagant  pleasures  (1664). 

66.  The  same  year  (1664),  war  was  commence  against 
the  Dutch  ;'and  the  English  took  possession  of  Neto  Neth- 
erlands in  North  America,  and  captured  some  of  the  Dutch 

-' 

64.  Describe  the  change  that  had  occnrred  in  the  popular  sentiments. 

65.  What  diBL'iiflted  the  people  with  Charles  II.  ? 

66.  What  Importaiit  events  occurred  daring  the  Dutch  war  T    Who  too);  side: 
with  the  I>i;tch  ?    What  terrible  naval  action  eusue<|  ? 
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settlements  in  Africa.  De  Rnyter  retaliated  by  attacking 
Barbadoes  and  some  of  the  other  English  dependencies. 
A  great  naval  battle  was  fought  oflF  the  eastern  coast  of  Eng- 
land, in  which  James^  Duke  of  York,  brother  of  the  king, 
defeated  the  Dutch  fleet  with  immense  loss  (1665).  France 
then  took  sides  with  the  Dutch  republic ;  but  the  combined 
fleets  of  the  aUies,  commanded  by  the  great  admiral  De 
Ruyter  and  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  were  defeated  by  the 
English  under  the  Duke  of  Al-ie-marle'  (preyiously  Gen- 
eral Monk)  and  Prince  Bupert  This  battle  last^  four 
days,  and  was  one  of  the  most  terrific  nayal  engagements 
ever  fought  (1666). 

67.  Meanwhile  the  Ch'eat  Plague  had  broken  out  in  Lon- 
don ;  and  such  was  its  virulence,  that  the  deaths  in  the 
cit"^  alone  were  estimated  at  not  less  than  100,000  during 
the  year  (1665).  Close  upon  this  calamity  followed  the 
Grreat  Mre,  which  raged  for  three  days,  and  destroyed  13,200 
dwelling-houses,  besides  90  churches  (1666).  The  desire  of 
Charles  to  save  expense,  in  order  that  he  might  have  means 
for  his  extravagant  indulgences,  led  to  neglect  in  keeping 
up  the  naval  force  of  the  kingdom ;  and  the  Dutch,  taking 
advantage  of  this,  defiantly  entered  the  harbors,  and  did 
immense  havoc  to  the  shipping.  They  even  sailed  up  the 
Thames,  extending  their  ravages  as  far  as  London  Bridge 
(1667).    Peace  was,  however,  declared  the  same  year. 

68.  The  disgraceful  close  of  this  war,  together  with  the 
previous  measures,  made  the  government  very  unpopular ; 
and  Clarendon  was  impeached  and  banished.  Five  minis- 
ters, called  afterward  the  Oabal,  were  then  chosen,  who 
adopted  the  policy  of  restraining  the  French  king  Louis 
XIV.  in  his  ambitious  scheme  of  seizing  the  Spanish 
Netherlands.*    A  league  was  formed  with  Holland  and 

*  Tbftt  part  of  Netherlands  whicb  remained  in  possession  of  Spain  after  the  Dntch  provlncee 
had  revoltfil  niul  nrhieved  their  independence.    It  included  the  present  kin^doni  or  Belgium. 

67-  Whai  calainitoiis  events  occurred  in  Londor  ?  Deecrlbe  eaeb.  What  were 
t)ic  Dutch  enabled  to  do  ?    When  was  peace  made  > 

68.  What  caused  Clarendon's  fiiU?  What  was  the  Triple  Alliance  f  What  led 
to  it  r    What  treaty  did  Charles  H.  make  with  FrAr.r^t 
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Sweden^  called  the  Triph  AUiance ;  and  Lonis  was  com- 
pelled to  abandon  his  enterprise  (1668).  Charles  afterward 
became  dissatisfied  with  the  alliance  and  concluded  a  dis- 
graceful treaty  with  Louis^  in  which  he  agreed  to  assist  the 
latter  in  subjugating  Holland,  and  also  consented  to  make 
a  public  profession  of  the  Catholic  faith.  For  this  he  was 
to  receive  as  a  compensation  an  immense  sum  of  money 
yearly  from  the  French  coffers  (1670). 

69.  Shortly  afterward  (1672),  England  joined  France  in 
a  war  against  the  Dutch ;  and  while  the  fleets  of  the  latter 
contended  with  those  of  the  English,  commanded  by  the 
Duke  of  York,  the  French  army  invaded  the  territory  of 
the  republic,  captured  many  of  its  cities,  and  drove  it  to 
the  extreme  measure  of  opening  the  sluices  and  inundating 
the  country.  In  these  perilous  circumstances  the  Dutch 
forces  were  commanded  by  WiJUaniy  Prince  of  Orange, 
who  gained  great  distinction  by  his  determined  courage 
and  patriotism.  The  war  continued  till  1674;  when  it  had 
become  so  unpopular,  that  the  king  was  compelled  to  make 
a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Dutch  provinces.* 

70.  While  this  war  was  in  progress,  the  Test  Act  had 
been  passed  by  Parliament,  obliging  all  government  officers 
to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  and  to  ab- 
jure the  Eomish  doctrines.  The  Duke  of  York,  therefore, 
who  had  made  a  public  profession  of  Bomanism,  resigned 
his  office  as  admiral,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  command 
by  Prince  Eupert.  Much  excitement  was  occasioned  by 
an  alleged  conspiracy  (called  the  **  Popish  Plot")  on  the 
part  of  the  Catholics  to  set  fire  to  the  city  of  London,  as- 
sassinate the  king,  and  betray  the  country  to  tl^e  French. 
The  principal  witness  in  this  absurd  accusation  was  one 

*  The  Dutch  Republic  was  called  the  '*  Republic  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces."    It  lnclad«d 
the  present  kingdom  of  Hollnnd. 

69.  What  war  was  wa^ed  with  the  Datch  ?  To  what  extremity  were  th^j  re> 
dnced  ?    Who  commanded  their  forces  ?    When  and  how  did  the  war  end  t 

70.  What  was  the  Test  Act?  What  oonrse  waa  pursued  by  the  Dnke  of  Yi)rk  ] 
What  was  th3  so-called  "  Popish  Plot  ?"  Who  was  the  chief  witnesa  t  Who  sol 
reredde;ith? 
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Titus  OateSy  who  was  afterward  proved  to  be  of  a  most 
infamous  character.  Before  the  imposture  was  discovered, 
many  innocent  persons  suffered  death,  among  them  the 
aged  and  illustrious  Earl  of  Stafford  (1680). 

71.  In  the  year  1679,  was  passed  the  famous  Ha'he-ai 
Cor'pus*  act,  Becnring  aU  subjects  ftom  imprisonment,  ex- 
ceptwhere  it  can  be  shown  to  be  justified  by  law.  This 
was  designed  to  check  the  illegal  and  arbitrary  arrests 
made  by  the  authority  of  the  king,  who  in  every  respect 
exercised  the  most  despotic  sway.  He  deprived  many  of 
the  cities,  London  included,  of  their  charters,  in  order  to 
extort  money  for  their  restoration;  and  no  one  felt  him- 
self secure  from  the  numerous  gang  of  spies  and  informers 
who  were  employed  by  the  court  This  state  of  things  led 
to  a  conspiracy,  called  the  Bye-House  Plot  (1683). 

72.  The  members  of  this  plot  were.  Lord  William  Bus- 
sell,  Algernon  Sidney,  John  Hampden  (grandson  of  the 
great  patriot),  the  DuJce  of  Monmouth  (the  king's  natural 
son),  and  others.  The  object  waa  to  restore  the  liberties 
of  the  country  by  dethroning  its  present  arbitrary  mon- 
arch ;  but  the  conspirators  did  not  agree  as  to  the  mode  of 
accomplishing  it.  Monmouth  expected  the  throne  him- 
self, Russell  wished  simply  reform,  and  Sidney  was  en- 
thusiastic for  the  restoration  of  the  republic.  The  plot 
having  been  discovered,  Eussell  and  Sidney  were  beheaded 
(1683) ;  but  Monmouth,  who  at  first  had  fled,  was  after- 
ward pardoned.  The  death  of  Charles  occurred  a  short 
time  afterward  (1685) ;  and  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  York, 
succeeded,  under  the  title  of  Jamss  IL  [^See  Note  10.] 

73.  In  the  first  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  IL  (1667), 

*  Habetu  CbrpiM,  means  **  have  the  body.*'  The  writ,  or  order  of  the  court  of  Jnstloe,  was  so 
called  beeanae  it  enjoins  any  person  restraining  another's  liberty,  to  haw  his  body,  that  is,  to 
pmdace  the  prisoner,  before  the  court,  so  that  the  cause  of  his  detention  may  be  known. 


Tl  When  aud  why  was  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  passed?  What  is  meant  by 
Habeas  Corpus?  (See  note.)  What  InfiBimonB  measures  were  resorted  to  by 
Jharles  ?    To  what  did  they  lead  ? 

fa.  Who  were  engaged  in  the  conspiracy?  With  what  designs?  What  wat 
he  result  ?    When  did  the  king's  death  occur  ?    Who  succeeded  nim  ? 
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the  celebrated  poet,  John  Milton,  published  his  greatest 
work,  "Paradise  Lost"  This  illustrious  man  had  been 
Foreign  Secretary  under  Cromwell,  and  had  distinguished 
himself  by  his  writings  in  defence  of  the  commonwelth.* 
His  principal  contemporaries  in  the  field  of  literature  were 
John  Bunyan,  the  author  of  "Pilgrim's  Progress;"  Samtiel 
Butter,  who  wrote  "Hudibras,"  a  burlesque  poem  on  the 
Puritans  and  the  Givil  War;  and  John  Locke,  the  anthoi 
of  the  immortal  "Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding." 
Dryden  also  wrote  several  of  his  finest  poems,  and  was 
made  poet-laureate.  The  drama  received  many  talented 
contributions  from  Of  way,  Wych'er-ly,  and  others;  but, 
taking  its  character  from  the  court,  it  was  shamefully  im- 
moral. Sir  Matthew  Hale,  the  just  judge  and  pious  writer, 
also  flourished  during  this  period. 

74.  James  n.,  notwithstanding  the  glory  he  had  acquired 
as  a  naval  commander,  was  very  unpopular  on  account  of 
his  religion,  to  which  he  showed  the  greatest  attachment. 
The  Duke  of  Monmouth,  who  had  fled  to  Holland  during 
the  preceding  reign,  now  set  up  a  claim  to  the  throne,  and 
landing  in  England,  was  soon  joined  by  a  considerable  force. 
He  was  however  completely  defeated  at  Sedge' moor, \  and 
being  apprehended  after  the  battle,  was  tried  and  executed 
(1685).  The  most  dreadful  persecution  followed  of  those 
who  were  implicated  in  the  rebellion.  Trials  were  held 
under  the  infamous  Judge  Jeffries ;  and  many  innocent 
persons  were  condemned  and  executed.  This  wicked  judge 
boasted  of  the  large  number  of  persons  (more  than  300) 
whom  he  had  caused  to  be  hanged. 

75.  The  imprudent  zeal  of  the  king  in  promoting  the 
Boman  Catholics  to  power,  occasioned  great  excitement  and 

•  »H  NoU  U,  end  of  the  Sfdf'm. 

t  Se^kf^moor,  a  wild  traci  uf  coanti7  in  the  soathwettern  part  of  Rnsrland.  not  far  from  Bristol 
OhanneL 

73.  What  is  said  of  John  Milton  ?    What  other  eminent  writers  arc  rcfen  ed  to ) 
What  wasi  the  character  of  the  Drama  ? 

74.  What  made  James  II.  nnpopular?    Give  an  acconnt  of  Monmoath'0  rebel 
lion.    What  was  the  condact  ofJnd^  JellHes  ? 

75.  What  led  to  the  imprisonment  of  the  bishops  by  Jara«»«  TT.  f 
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diB8atis£EU3tion.  Haying  issned  a  proclamation  allowing 
liberty  of  conscience,  and  declaring  that  non-conformity  to 
the  established  religion  shonld  no  longer  be  punished,  he 
required  that  this  declaration  should  be  read  in  all  the 
churches.  This  the  clergy  refused  to  obey ;  and  a  petition 
was  presented  against  it  by  seven  bishops,  including  San- 
croft,  the  primate.  James,  exasperated  at  this  opposition, 
caused  the  bishops  to  be  arrested  and  imprisoned  in  the 
Tower  (1688). 

76.  The  popular  excitement  produced  by  this  act  of  the 
king  was  intense.  Crowds  attended  the  bishops  as  they 
were  conducted  to  the  Tower,  and  signified  their  sympathy 
and  veneration  in  every  possible  way.  The  acquittal  of  the 
bishops  after  their  trial  at  Westminster  Hall,  still  farther 
increased  the  commotion,  even  the .  soldiers  whom  James 
had  collected  for  his  protection  taking  part  against  him. 
A  few  months  afterward,  William,  Prince  of  Orange,*  who 
had  married  Mary,  the  daughter  of  James  II.,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  popular  indignation  against  the  king,  set 
sail  from  Holland  with  a  large  fleet  and  army,  and  proceeded 
to  England.  Having  effected  a  landing  at  Torhay,  he 
marched  toward  London ;  whereupon,  James,  finding  him- 
self without  support,  fled  to  France. 

77.  A  convention  of  representatives  was  immediately 
assembled  (Jan.  1689);  and  the  crown  was  bestowed  on 
William  and  Mary  for  their  lives,  the  succession  being 
settled  on  the  Princess  Anne,  second  daughter  of  James  II., 
who  had  married  Prince  George  of  Denmark.  The  con- 
vention annexed  to  this  settlement  a  Declaration  of  Rights^ 
definitely  fixing  the  extent  of  the  king's  prerogative,  and 
more  precisely  stating  the  constitutional  principles  of  the 

*  Winf  Am  WM  the  sod  of  JTarv,  ddest  daagrhter  of  Charles  I.,  and  consequently  was  a  nephew 
of  Jamas  IL;  and  Mary,  his  wire,  was  his  first  consin.  Setting  aside  the  family  of  James  II. 
WiiUam  was  thus  the  next  lawful  heir  to  the  throne. 


76.  Wbat  excitement  did  it  produce  J    What  caused  the  flight  of  the  king  ? 
T7.  What  was  done  hy  the  Convention  ?    What  wan  the  Declaration  of  loghte  T 
Wbat  were  its  chief  articles  ?    What  did  they  afberward  constitute  ? 


^^ 
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government.  Among  these  the  chief  articles  were :  1.  The 
king  cannot  suspend  the  laws  or  their  execution;  2.  He 
cannot  levy  money  without  the  consent  of  Parliament; 
3.  The  subjects  have  a  right  to  petition  the  crown ;  4.  A 
standing  army  cannot  be  kept  in  time  of  peace  without  the 
consent  of  Parliament;  5.  Elections  and  parliamentary 
debates  must  be  free,  and  Parliaments  must  be  frequently 
assembled.  These  acts  of  the  convention  were  afterward 
confirmed  by  a  Parliament  regularly  summoned,  in  an  enact- 
ment called  the  Bill  of  Eights,  and  constituted  what  is 
called  in  English  history  the  Glorious  Revolution  0/I688.* 

78.  William  and  Maxy. — ^Although  the  crown  had 
been  conferred  jointly  upon  William  and  Mary,  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  government  was  exclusively  intrusted  to  the 
former.  James  11.  having  received  a  considerable  naval 
force  from  the  French  king,  Louis  XIV.,  proceeded  to 
Ireland,  where  the  people  were  generally  favorable  to  his 
caase.  He  was  received  with  great  demonstrations  of  joy, 
and  a  large  army  was  soon  collected  for  his  support  He 
was,  however,  entirely  defeated  by  William  in  the  celebrated 
Battle  of  the  Boyne,  and  was  again  compelled  to  take  refuge 
in  France.  The  next  year  Ireland  was  entirely  subdued ; 
and  the  Scottish  Highlanders,  who  had  taken  up  arms  in 
favor  of  James,  were  induced  to  submit  to  the  government. 
In  connection  with  the  pacification  of  the  Highlands,  oc- 
curred the  dreadful  Massacre  of  Olencoe\  (1692). 

79.  The  war  with  France  still  continued ;  and,  in  1692, 

*  So  called,  although  it  took  place  in  1680  (January);  because,  until  1752,  the  English  eoa> 
menced  the  year  on  the  25th  of  March. 

t  Mclan  ^  Olmooe^  Chief  of  the  McDonalds,  had  delayed  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
King;  and  the  enemies  of  the  clan,  taking  advantage  of  this  circumstance,  obtained  an  order  for 
its  military  execution.  Accordingly,  a  body  of  soldiers  entered  the  valley  of  Olencoe,  and 
cmelly  put  to  the  sword  all  who  failed  to  escape,  including  men,  women,  and  children.  The 
slfTuing  of  this  order  has  subjected  E[ing  William  to  very  severe  censure.  Qlmeoe  is  situated  at 
Loch  Leyen,  in  the  western  part  of  Scotland. 


78.  Who  now  admlnlBtered  the  government  ?  What  led  to  the  hattle  of  the 
Boyne  ?  What  were  its  results  f  Where  Is  the  Boyne  River?  (See  Map,  p.  158il 
What  massacre  occurred  in  Scotland  f    Where  is  Qlencoe  ?    (See  note.) 

79.  Oive  an  account  of  the  battle  of  La  Hogue  ?  What  was  its  effect  f  Where 
is  Cape  La  Hogue  ?  (See  note^.  365.)  When  and  how  did  the  war  end  ?  When 
did  Manr  die  f  What  title  did  William  tnke  ?  What  was  his  character  ?  What  If 
said  of  Maiy  7 
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the  French  fleet  was  defeated  by  the  combined  English 
and  Dutch  fleets^  under  the  command  of  Admiral  StisseU, 
in  the  famous  battle  of  La  Hogvs  {hog).*  This  disastrous 
defeat  decided  the  fate  of  James,  and  destroyed  his  hopes 
of  ever  regaining  the  Enghsh  throne.  The  war,  however 
was  not  formally  terminated  until  the  treaty  of  Rys'vrich 
(1697).t  William,  by  the  death  of  Mary,  in  1694,  became 
sole  ruler,  under  the  title  of  WiUiam  m.  His  own  death 
occurred  in  1702.  He  was  a  man  of  great  abilities,  both 
for  war  and  statesmanship,  and  a  most  excellent  sovereign ; 
but  the  austerity  of  his  manners  made  him  unpopular 
The  character  of  Mary  was  very  amiable  and  exemplary. 

80.  Anne. — This  reign  is  almost  wholly  occupied  by  the 
**  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession," — so  called  because  it  was 
waged  against  Louis  XIV.  of  France,  who,  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  ambitious  schemes,  attempted  to  obtain  the 
control  of  Spain  by  placing  one  of  his  own  relatives  on  the 
throne  of  that  country.  This  had  led,  in  1701,  to  the 
formation  of  a  league,  called  the  Or  and  Alliance,  between 
England,  Holland,  and  Germimy,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  check  the  encroachments  of  the  French  king.  Louis 
XIV.  had  given  additional  cause  of  complaint  to  William 
by  acknowledging,  on  the  death  of  James  II.,  the  son  of 
fche  latter  King  of  England  (1701).  War,  for  which  prepa- 
rations had  been  already  made,  was  formally  declared 
against  France  shortly  after  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne ; 
and  the  chief  command  of  the  army  was  conferred  on  the 
Duke  of  Maryborough  (1702). 

81.  During  the  first  campaign,  Marlborough  made  some 
conquests  in  Flanders;  and  in  the  next,  he  defeated  the 

*  Ocq>e  La  Hague  is  in  the  northernpart  of  France,  a  short  distance  east  of  Cherbourg,  and  ia 
not  to  be  confounded  with  Cape  La  Hoffue,  to  the  west  of  Cherbourg. 
f  Bjfwwick  is  a  small  town  in  the  western  part  of  Holland,  36  miles  southwest  from  Amsterdam. 

80.  With  what  was  Qneen  Annexe  reign  chiefly  occupied  ?  What  caused  the 
war  of  the  Spanish  Sncceseion  ?    On  whom  was  the  chiefcommand  conferred  ? 

81.  What  victories  were  gained  by  Marlboroagh  ?  Who  commanded  the  impe- 
rial forces  ?  Where  is  Blenheim  ?  (See  note,  p.  266.)  Where  Is  Ramillies  ?  (ISee 
liap,  p.  188.)  What  fortress  was  taken  by  the  English  ?  What  victory  was  sained 
atTnfinr    Where  is  Turin  ?    (See  Progressive  Map,  No.  7.) 

12 
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French  and  Bayarians,  in  the  memorable  battle  of  Blenr 
hmn*  {blen'hlme)  (1704).  The  celebrated  Prince  Eugene 
commanded  the  imperial  troops  in  this  battle.  During  the 
same  year,  the  English  fleet  captured  Gibraltar;  and  this 
strong  fortress  has  ever  since  remained  in  the  possession  of 
Great  Britain.  In  1706,  Marlborough  gained  another  bril- 
liant victory  over  the  French  at  Eamillies  {ram'e-leez),  and 
by  means  of  it  made  almost  an  entire  conquest  of  Flanders. 
The  French  also  received  the  same  year  a  terrible  over- 
throw from  Prince  Eugene,  at  Tu'rin. 

82.  The  year  1708  was  signalized  by  another  great  victory 
over  the  French  at  Ou'den-ardey  which  was  followed,  the 
next  year,  by  the  terrific  battle  of  Malplaquet  {mal-plah'ka), 
in  which  the  allied  army,  under  Marlborough,  routed  the 
French,  but  with  the  dreadful  loss  of  20,000  men.  This 
decided  victory  finished  the  campaign  in  Flanders  (1709). 
Shortly  afterward,  Marlborough  being  accused  of  dishonest 
practices  in  connection  with  the  army  contracts  and  ac- 
counts, was  dismissed  by  the  queen  from  all  his  appoint- 
ments. The  parliament  also  having  passed  a  vote  of  cen- 
sure of  his  conduct,  he  retired  from  England  in  disgust, 
and  took  up  his  abode  in  the  Netherlands.  Peace  was 
concluded  with  France  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  {u'trekt),  in 
1713.  The  following  year  the  queen  died.  She  was  very 
popular,  receiving  the  title  of  the  "Good  Queen  Anne;" 
but,  according  to  some  authorities,  she  was  full  of  preju- 
dices, easily  influenced  by  flattery,  and  blindly  guided  by 
her  female  favorites. 

83.  Her  reign  was  irot  only  distinguished  for  military 
achievements,  but  was  characterized  to  such  an  extent  for 

*  rienheim  Ib  a  Bmall  village  in  Bavaria,  on  the  Danube,  2S  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Aagabms 
(See  Progremive  Map,  No.  7.) 

82.  WhAt  other  victories  were  gained  by  Marlboroagh  ?  What  led  to  his  iUlT 
Where  are  Oadenarde  and  Malplaquet  ?  (See  Map,  p.  188.)  What  treaty  wae  made 
with  France  f  Where  is  Utrecht  ?  (See  Map,  p.  188.)  When  did  the  queen's  death 
occar  f    What  is  eaid  of  her  character  ? 

83.  What  is  said  of  the  literatnro  of  this  period?  What  nnlon  was  eflfiMtedf 
What  line  ended  with  Qneen  Anne  f 
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progress  in  science  and  literature^  that  it  has  been  called 
the  ^^  Augustan  Age  of  England."  Addison,  Steele,  Pope, 
Bolinghroke,  and  Swift  were  the  most  eminent  writers  of 
this  period.  The  chief  political  event  was  the  **  Constitu- 
tional Union  of  England-  and  Scotland,"  in  1707.  These 
two  countries,  since  the  accession  of  James  I.,  had  acknowl- 
edged one  sovereign,  each  having  its  own  separate  legis- 
lature ;  but,  since  the  union  of  1707,  they  have  both  sent 
representatives  to  the  same  Parliament  Queen  Anne  was 
the  last  sovereign  of  the  House  of  Stuart 

House  of  Bbukswick. 

84.  George  I.  was  the  son  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick, 
Elector  of  Hanover,  and  of  Sophia,  granddaughter  of 
James  L  To  this  king  England  seemed  always  a  foreign 
country,  for  the  people  and  institutions  of  which  he  had 
very  little  sympathy  or  affection.  He  was  fifty-four  years  of 
age  when  he  commenced  to  reign.  Those  who  favored  the 
cause  of  the  Stuarts,  called  Jac'o-lHtes,  excited  an  insurrec- 
tion in  Scotland  in  order  to  place  James,  the  Pretender, 
son  of  James  11.,*  on  the  throne  (1715).  The  rebels,  under 
the  Earl  of  Mar,  were  defeated  and  compelled  to  surrender ; 
and  many  of  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion,  among  them  the 
Earl  of  Derwentwater,  were  executed.  The  Earl  of  Mar 
and  the  Pretender  both  escaped  to  France. 

85.  One  of  the  most  noted  occurrences  of  this  reign  was 
the  South  Sea  Scheme.  This  was  the  project  of  a  corpora- 
tion, called  the  South  Sea  Company,  to  pay  off  the  national 
debt,  then  about  £63,000,000,  by  profitable  mercantile  en- 
terprises with  the  Spaniards  in  South  America.  The  gov- 
ernment gave  its  consent  to  the  scheme,  and  allowed  its 

*  James,  the  Pretender,  was  frequently  styled  the  ChevaJier  o/^  George. 


84.  Wbo  was  the  first  of  the  House  of  Bnmswick  ?  Who  was  George  I.  ?  What 
is  said  of  him  ?  Who  were  the  Jacobites  ?  Give  au  account  of  the  insurrection  in 
Scotland,  and  its  result. 

85.  Give  an  account  of  the  South  Sea  Scheme  and  its  consequences.  When  did 
ICariboroo^^  die  ?    What  is  said  of  tiim  ?    When  did  the  king^s  death  occur  ? 
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stock  to  be  exchanged  for  the  company's  stock,  which,  in 
conseauence  of  the  rage  for  speculation  pervading  all  classes 
of  the  people,  reached  the  extraordinary  premium  of  900 
per  cent  The  bubble,  however,  soon  burst,  and  occasioned, 
for  a  time,  wide-spread  embarrassment  and  ruin  (1720). 
The  Duke  of  Marlborough,  who  had  been  restored  to  his 
office  of  captain-general,  died  in  1722.  This  great  general 
is  said  to  have  been  so  illiterate  that  he  could  not  write 
his  native  language  correctly.  Avarice  was  the  greatest 
blemish  in  his  character.  George  I.  died  of  apoplexy  while 
on  a  visit  to  his  native  country  (1727). 

86.  George  n.  succeeded  his  father  at  the  age  of  forty- 
four  years.  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who  had  been  prime  minis- 
ter during  a  large  part  of  the  previous  reign,  was  continued 
in  office,  and  administered  the  government,  in  a  manner 
conducive  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  country,  till 
his  resignation,  in  1742.  A  difficulty  occurred  with  Spain 
during  his  administration,  partly  on  account  of  a  dispute 
with  respect  to  the  boundary  of  the  American  colony  Oeor- 
gitty  which  had  been  settled  by  General  Oglethorpe  in  1733, 
and  named  after  the  king.  Admiral  Vernon,  who  was  sent 
out  with  a  fleet  to  attack  the  Spanish  settlements,  captured 
Porto  Belh,  on  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  (1739). 

87.  The  next  year,  with  a  large  naval  and  land  force,  he 
attacked  Car-tha-ge^nay*  the  strongest  Spanish  settlement 
in  America ;  but,  after  destroying  most  of  its  forts,  he  was 
compelled  to  retire.  Another  squadron,  under  Commodore 
Anson,  took .  and  destroyed  one  of  the  Spanish  cities  in 
Peru,  and,  together  with  other  prizes,  captured  an  East 
India  galleon,  laden  with  gold  and  silver.  Anson's  expedi- 
tion lasted  nearly  four  years,  he  having  returned  by  way  of 

*  Oarthagena^  or  (Jcartagena^  Is  a  eon8ider«bl«  town  on  the  northern  coast  of  South  ▲meilca, 
now  In  the  United  States  c^f  Caiombia. 


86.  Who  sncceeded  Georane  I.?    What  celebrated  man  was  prime  minister  T 
What  led  to  a  difflcnlty  with  Spain  t    What  place  was  taken  by  Admiral  Vernon  ? 

87.  What  important  place  was  taken  the  next  year?    Gi7e  an  account  of  Au* 
ion^s  e3q;>edition. 
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the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  thns  completing  the  circnmnayiga- 
tdon  of  the  globe  (1740-1744). 

88.  Meanwhile,  England  had  become  inyolved  in  a  conti- 
nental war.  On  the  death  of  Charles  VL,  Emperor  of 
Germany  (1740),  Lonis  XY.,  king  of  France,  setting  aside 
the  hereditary  claims  of  Maria  Theresa  (te-re'zah),  the 
Emperor's  daughter,  had  caused  the  Elector  of  Ba-va'ri-a  to 
be  raised  to  the  imperial  throne,  and  had  raised  a  large  army 
for  his  defence.  Maria  Theresa  taking  refuge  among  the 
Hungarians,  was  acknowledged  by  them  as  their  queen ; 
while  England,  supporting  the  claims  of  the  Austrian 
princess,  was  involved  in  a  war  with  Prance.  This  is  called 
in  history  the  **  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession.^' 

89.  The  most  important  events  of  this  war  were  the  de- 
feat of  the  French  at  Dettingen  {def ting-en)*  by  an  allied 
army  of  the  English  and  Germans,  partiy  under  the  com- 
mand of  George  U.  in  person  (1743) ;  and  the  defeat  of  the 
allies  (England,  Holland,  and  Austria)  under  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  by  the  French,  under  Marshal  Saxe  (sax) 
(1745),  in  the  memorable  battle  of  Fantenoy^  {fon-ta- 
nwah').  The  operations  of  the  war  also  extended  to  the 
American  colonies;  and  Ijyuisiurg,  an  important  French 
fortress,  called,  from  its  streugth,  the  "  Gibraltar  of  Amer- 
ica,'' was  captured  (1745).  While  these  events  were  in  pro- 
gress, an  unsuccessful  attempt  had  been  made  by  Prince 
Charles,  the  Pretender,  grandson  of  James  H.,  to  invade 
England,  with  a  considerable  army  under  Marshal  Saxe 
(1744).  After  the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  Charles  succeeded 
in  landing  in  Scotland,  though  without  any  military  sup- 
port (1745).  [See  Note  12,  end  of  the  Section.] 

90.  Being  joined  by  a  smaU  army  of  Highlanders,  he  de- 
feated the  royal  forces;  and,  having  taken  Edinburgh  and 

*  DeltUiffen  Is  a  Tilliige  of  BaTariA,  on  the  Main  River,  east  of  Frankfort, 
t  Fontenop  Is  a  village  of  Belgium,  43  miles  southwest  from  Brussels,  about  halfway  between 
Oodnuurde  and  Malplaqnet  (See  Map,  p.  ISJ.) 

88.  Bzplain  the  causes  that  led  to  the  ^^  war  of  the  Aastrlan  Saocession.*' 

89.  What  were  the  chief  eyenta  of  the  war?    What  conqnest  was  made  Id 
America?    What  was  done  by  Prince  Ciiarlei,  the  Pretender,  in  1744  and  1746  ? 
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some  other  cities,  he  caused  his  father  to  be  proclaimed 
King  of  Scotland,  under  the  title  of  James  VIIL  He  next 
marched  into  England,  but  was  soon  compelled  to  retreat, 
being  pursued  by  the  royal  army,  under  the  Duke  of  Chim* 
berJand,  second  son  of  George  IL  The  two  armies  at  length 
met  at  Oul-lo'den  j  and  a  battle  was  fought,  in  which  the 
Pretender  and  his  adherents  were  entirely  defeated  (1746) 
This  was  the  last  battle  fought  on  the  soil  of  Great  Britain, 
and  closed  the  struggle  made  by  the  Stuarts,  to  regain  their 
lost  throne.  Prince  Charles  wandered  in  disguise  through 
the  country  for  five  months;  but,  at  length,  succeeded  in 
etfecting  his  escape  to  France. 

91.  A  treaty  of  peace  was  made  with  France  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  in  1748,  by  which  Maria  Theresa's  claim  to  the 
throne  was  confirmed ;  but  the  war  was  soon  after  renewed 
m  consequence  of  disputes  respecting  the  boundary  of  the 
French  and  English  territories  in  America.  In  1756, 
General  BraddockwsiS  defeated  by  the  French  in  an  expedi- 
tion against  Fort  du  Quesne  {doo-kanf!) ;  but  General  John- 
son gained  a  victory  over  the  French  and  Indians  at  the 
head  of  Lake  George,  Baron  Dieskau  (d«-e«-io'),  their  com- 
mander, being  wounded  and  taken  prisoner.  An  expedi- 
tion under  Oolonel  Monckton  (monk'tun),  the  same  year, 
drove  the  French  from  Nova  Scotia.  In  1769,  General 
Wolfe  succeeded  in  reaching  the  "Plains  of  Abraham" 
with  his  army,  and  defeated  the  French  forces  under  the 
Marquis  of  Montcalm  {mont-kam').  Both  generals  were 
killed.  Quebec  capitulated  after  this  victory,  which  vir- 
tually gave  to  the  English  possession  of  Canada. 

93.  Meanwhile,  England  had  taken  part  in  the  famous 
Seven  Year^  War^  brought  on  by  a  coalition  of  France  and 


90.  Give  a  farther  account  of  the  Pretender.  Where  was  he  finally  defeated  7 
For  what  is  the  battle  of  Oalloden  noted  ?  Where  is  Calloden  ?  (See  Hap,  p.  156.) 
How  did  Charles  escape  ? 

9 1 .  What  treaty  closed  the  war  with  France  ?  When  and  why  was  it  renewed  f 
What  events  occurred  in  1765  f    When  and  how  was  Quebec  taken  t 

9a.  What  was  the  "  Seven  Years'  War?"  Why  did  the  English  engage  in  ItT 
Who  wasprime  minister?  What  caused  the  retirement  of  the  Dnke  of  Camber 
land  ?    Who  gained  victones  in  India?    When  did  Georse  II.  die ? 


r 
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Beveral  of  the  other  European  states,  against  Frederick  the 
Great  of  Prussia.  Principally  with  the  object  of  defending 
the  Electorate  of  Hanorer,  England  formed  an  alliance 
with  the  Prussian  monarch ;  and,  under  the  able  adminis 
tration  of  William  Pitt,  afterward  Earl  of  Chatham,*  the 
government  displayed  great  vigor  and  enterprise.  The 
want  of  success,  however,  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
enabled  the  French  to  overrun  Hanover  (1757),  at  which 
the  king  was  so  indignant  that  he  treated  his  son  with  the 
greatest  coldness.  Offended  by  this  treatment,  the  victor 
of  Culloden  resigned  all  his  offices,  and  went  into  retire- 
ment. Hanover  was  recovered  the  next  year  after  its  con- 
quest, and  important  advantages  were  gained  by  Frederick. 
Lord  Olive  also  won  a  series  of  splendid  victories  over  the 
French  in  India,  achieving  the  conquest  of  Bengal.  Before 
the  war  was  brought  to  a  close,  the  king  died,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  grandson,  under  the  title  of  George  UL  (1760).f 

93.  Greorge  III.  was  twenty-two  years  old  when  he 
ascended  the  throne,  and  was  the  first  king  of  the  House 
of  Brunswick  that  was  bom  in  England.  Pitt  soon  after- 
ward retired  from  the  government,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Lord  Bute,  a  man  of  indifferent  merit,  but  an  especial 
favorite  of  the  king.  The  arms  of  Great  Britain  and  her 
allies  continued  to  be  successful  in  Europe,  notwithstand- 
ing her  enemies  were  strengthened  by  the  accession  of 
Spain;  but  the  government  desired  peace,  which  was 
finally  attained  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  made  in  1763.  The 
most  important  conquests  made  by  the  English  during  this 
long  war  were  those  in  North  America  and  India.  In  the 
latter  country,  the  genius  of  Clive  had  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  British  power  so  firmly,  that  the  French  could  never 
afterward  regain  their  influence.  [See  Note  14.  J 

94.  Shortly  after  this  peace,  the  famous  Stamp  Act  was 

98.  What  l0  said  of  George  IIL  ?    Who  sncceeded  Pitt  ?    What  treaty  was  made 
tn  1763?    What  conqnests  had  been  made  darin?  the  war  ? 
94.  ^Hiai  caused  a  war  with  the  Americau  Colonies  t 
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passed,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  revenue  in  America 
(1765).  The  colonies  resisted  the  measure,  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  not  represented  in  the  English  Parliament, 
and  that  "  taxation  and  representation"  are,  by  the  British 
Constitution,  inseparable.  The  measure  was  greatly  op- 
posed in  Parliament  by  the  Earl  of  Chatham  and  others, 
as  impolitic  and  unjust ;  but  the  government  insisted  on 
their  right  to  tax  the  colonies;  and  the  latter,  after  a 
resistance  of  ten  years,  were  finally  driven  into  the  War  of 
the  Eevolution,  which  commenced  at  Lexinffton,  Massa- 
chusetts (April  19, 1775).  [See  Note  16.] 

95.  The  next  year,  the  thirteen  GolonieSy  through  their 
representatives  in  Congress,  declared  their  independence 
(July  4),  which,  after  a  determined  struggle  of  nearly  seven 
years,  they  successfully  achieved,  the  British  general  Corn- 
wallis  being  compelled  to  surrender  his  army  to  Oeorge 
Washingtoriy  at  Yorktown  (Oct  19, 1781).  Previous  to  this 
event,  the  Americans  under  General  Gates  had  compelled 
the  surrender  of  a  British  army  under  Burgoyne,  at  Sara-- 
toga  (1777) ;  and  the  French  king,  Louis  XVL,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  this  success,  had  acknowledged  the  independence 
of  the  colonies.  A  war,  therefore,  ensued  between  England 
and  France,  which  continued  until  1783,  when  a  treaty  of 
peace  was  concluded  at  Paris,  one  of  the  conditions  of 
which  was,  that  the  independence  of  the  American  colo- 
nies should  be  acknowledged. 

96.  During  this  period,  important  advantages  had  been 
gained  by  the  British  in  India  under  Warren  Hastings; 
but  the  measures  which  he  adopted  to  obtain  money,  in 
order  to  make  the  large  remittances  expected  by  the  East 
India  Company,  were  characterized  by  great  oppression 
and  injustice  against  the  natives  and  their  rulers.    On  his 


95.  What  meaeare  was  adopted  bv  the  Colonies  ?  How  was  their  independence 
achieved  ?  Wliat  victory  led  to  an  alliance  with  France  f  What  treaty  closed  tb« 
war  with  France  and  the  Colonies  ? 

96.  What  led  to  the  impeachment  of  Warren  Hastingar  Give  ao  aooonntot 
hie  tria!.    What  distinguished  orators  took  part  in  it  f 
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return  to  England,  articles  of  impeachment  were  presented 
against  Lim  in  Parliament  by  the  celebrated  Edmund 
BurkSy  and  the  trial  that  ensned  is  one  of  the  most  memo- 
rable in  hisix)r7.  It  commenced  in  1788,  and  lasted  till 
1795,  resulting  in  the  acquittal  of  Hastings.  This  trial  is 
not  only  remarkable  for  its  length,  but  for  the  brilliant  dis- 
plays of  oratory  to  which  it  gave  occasion,  on  the  part  of 
the  managers  of  the  impeachment,  Burke,  SheridaUy  Fox, 
WindJuim,  and  others, — a  galaxy  of  great  men  up  surpassed 
for  splendor  in  the  annals  of  Great  Britain.  [See  Note  17.] 

97.  Meanwhile,  the  great  French  reyolution  had  broken 
out  (1789),  and  in  its  progress  all  Europe  was  conyulsed. 
The  British  government,  under  the  administration  of  Wil- 
liam Pitt,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  took  an  active  part 
against  the  revolutionists  in  France,  whose  dreadful  ex- 
cesses had  disgusted  and  alarmed  every  civilized  nation 
of  Europe.  After  the  execution  of  the  French  king,  Louis 
XYI.,  in  1793,  Great  Britain,  Holland,  Bussia,  and  Spain 
formed  a  coalition  to  restore  the  monarchy  in  France.  Few 
victories  were,  however,  gained  over  the  French  armies; 
but  the  English  fleets,  under  Nelson  and  others,  acquired 
great  glory.  In  1798,  Nelson  fought  the  "  Battle  of  the 
Nile,^'*  in  which  he  destroyed  the  ships  that  had  conveyed 
Napoleon  and  his  army  to  Egypt ;  and  in  1801  he  fought  the 
battle  of  Copenhagen,  and  partially  destroyed  the  Danish 
fleet.  This  had  the  effect  to  prevent  a  threatened  alliance  of 
the  Northern  powers  against  Great  Britain.     [See  Note  18.] 

98.  An  important  victory  was  gained  (1801)  by  Sir  Ralph 
Abercrombie  over  the  French  force*  left  by  Napoleon  in 
Egypt  to  menace  the  power  of  Great  Britain  in  the  East; 
after  which  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  at  Amiens 
{am'e-enz)  with  the  French  government,  then  under  the 

•  In  Abonkir  Bay,  northern  part  of  Egypt.    (See  Progjesslve  Map,  No.  7.) 

9T.  When  did  the  French  revolntlon  commence  ?  What  course  did  Great  Britain 
take  f    Into  what  coalition  did  she  enter  ?   What  victories  were  grained  by  Nelson  t 

98.  What  Tictonr  was  gained  by  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie  ?  What  peace  was  con 
CMded?    What  onion  was  effected  in  1801  ? 

19» 
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control  of  Napoleon  as  First  Consul  (1802).  Previous  to 
this^  Ireland  was  coustitutionaUy  united  to.  Great  Britain, 
its  separate  legislature  being  abolished  (1801). 

99.  The  year  after  the  conclusion  of  the  "Peace  of 
Amiens/'  war-  again  broke  out  between  England  and 
France ;  and  England  was  threatened  with  an  invasion  by 
Napoleon,  but  it  was  too  strongly  defended  by  its  powerful 
fleets  to  render  such  an  undertaking  practicable.  During 
this  war,  Nelson  gained  his  most  splendid  victory,  defeat- 
ing the  combined  French  and  Spanish  fleets  off  Oape  Traf- 
al-gar';  but  it  was  dearly  bought  by  the  English,  for  their 
great  admiral  fell  mortally  wounded  in  the  action  (1805).* 

100.  In  1808,  the  "Peninsular  war"  was  commenced^ 
being  caused  by  the  unjust  attempt  of  Napoleon,  then  em- 
peror of  France,  to  place  his  brother  Joseph  on  the  throne 
of  Spain,  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  that 
country.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  afterward  created  Duke  of 
Wellington,  was  sent  with  an  army  to  prevent  the  consum- 
mation of  this  project ;  and  he  defeated  the  French  (1808) 
in  the  decisive  battle  of  Vimmra  {ve'ma'e-rah),\  Sir  John 
Moore,  who  had  been  sent  to  co-operate  with  the  Spaniards 
against  the  French,  was  compelled  to  retreat,  receiving  no 
aid  from  the  inhabitants.  He  afterward  fell  in  the  battle 
which  took  place  at  Co-run'na,  where  the  French  were  re- 
pulsed ;  and  the  English  troops  made  their  escape  from  the 
country,  with  the  assistance  of  the  fleet  (1809). 

101.  Under  Wellington,  the  war  was  continued  in  the 
Peninsula  until  1814;  and  the  victories  at  Tb-Jb-tr^Va 
(1809),  at  Sa-lcHnau'ca  (1812)  and  Vit-to'ri-a  (1813)  re- 

*  See  Note  19,  end  of  the  Section. 

t  Vimeira  is  a  small  town  near  the  western  coast  <rf  Portugal,  about  90  miles  northwest  from 
Lisbon.    (See  Progressive  Map  Wo.  7.)  

99.  When  did  the  war  with  France  recommence?  What  was  threatened f 
What  biilliant  victory  was  gained  by  Nelson  ?  Where  is  Cape  Traiklgar?  (See 
Map,  p.  226.) 

100.  W^hat  caused  the  ''Peninsular  War?"  Give  an  account  of  the  battles  of 
Vimcii-a  and  Corunna.  Who  fell  in  the  latter?  Where  isVimeint?  (See  note.) 
Where  is  Corunna  ?    (See  Map,  p.  226.) 

101.  What  viciones  were  gamed  by  Wellington  ?  Point  out  the  places  c«  the 
M  ip  (p.  226).  Wliat  part  did  Great  Britain  take  in  the  resistance  made  to  Napa 
yeon?    What  other  war  was  waged  ?    What  caused  it?    When  was  peace  made ? 
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fleeted  great  glory  on  the  British  general's  name.  Mean- 
while, Oreat  Britain  had  been  active  in  the  opposition  made 
by  the  great  European  powers  against  the  ambitions 
schemes  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon ;  and,  both  by  her  conn- 
sels  and  pecuniary  as  well  as  military  aid,  contributed  not 
a  little  to  his  downfall  in  1814.  During  this  period  war 
had  also  been  waged  with  the  United  States,  brought  on 
principally  by  the  unjust  claims  of  Great  Britain  to  the 
right  of  searching  American  vessels  for  deserters  and  British 
seamen,  in  order  that  she  might  seize  them  or  impress  them 
into  her  service.  This  war  was  formally  closed  by  the 
Treaty  of  Ghent*  (Dec.  24, 1814). 

102.  Kax)oleon,  escaping  from  Elba,  to  which  he  had  been 
banished,  and  resuming  the  throne  of  France,  again  aroused 
the  European  nations  against  him.  This  led  to  the  mem- 
orable battle  of  Waterloo,  in  which  Wellington  gained  his 
most  splendid  victory  (June  18, 1815).  Thus  was  ended 
the  great  struggle  which  for  nearly  25  years  had  been  made 
by  Great  Britain,  to  check  the  conquests  of  the  French,  and 
preserve  the  "balance  of  power''  in  Europe.  To  accom- 
plish  this  end  immense  sacrifices  of  men  and  money  had 
been  made,  the  national  debt  having  been  increased  to 
nearly  900  millions  sterling. 

103.  George  III.  died  in  1820,  after  a  reign  of  sixty 
years, — ^the  longest  in  English  history.  It  was  distin- 
guished not  only  for  its  remarkable  military  events,  but 
for  its  progress  in  commerce,  science,  and  the  useful  arts, 
for  the  general  diflEusion  of  knowledge,  and  for  its  splendid 
productions  of  literary  genius.  The  greatest  name  in  the  first 
part  of  this  reign  is  that  of  Samuel  Johnson,  the  author  of  the 
English  Dictionary,  and  also  renowned  for  his  talents  as  a 

*  Ghent  ia  s  noted  dty  in  the  western  part  of  Belgium. 


1 02.  What  led  to  the  battle  of  Waterloo  ?    What  was  the  result  of  it  f    Where 
is  Waterloo  f    (See  Map,  p.  188.)    What  had  these  wars  cost  Great  Britain  ? 

103.  When  did  the  death  of  George  in.  occur  f    What  is  said  of  this  reign  Y 
What  celebn^ed  writers  flourished  during  it  ?    What  was  the  character  of  Qeorvn 
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poet,  critic,  and  essayist.  Oibhon  and  Hume  stand  promi- 
nent as  historians;  and  Young,  Qrayy  Burns,  bjiA  Cowper 
as  poets.  The  closing  poriiion  of  the  reign  is  illumined  by 
the  names  of  Byron,  Shel'ly,  Words' worth,  GoW  ridge,  Scott, 
and  a  host  of  others,  whose  works  haye  been  the  especial 
glory  of  the  present  century.  The  private  character  of 
George  III.,  in  every  relation  of  life,  was  worthy  of  esteem; 
but  his  moderate  abilities,  narrow  views,  and  obstinacy  as 
a  king,  have  subjected  his  name  to  considerable  obloquy, 
if  not  contempt. 

104.  George  IV.,  who  succeeded  his  father  at  the  age 
of  58,  had  been  noted  for  his  profligacy  and  extravagance 
in  the  previous  part  of  his  life.  He  was  a  man  of  polished 
manners,  but  was  perfectly  unprincipled  and  heartless.  As 
Prince  Regent  he  had  been  virtually  king  for  ten  years  be- 
fore his  accession,  George  III.  having  become  incapable  of 
governing  on  account  of  insanity.  Almost  the  first  act  of 
the  new  monarch  was  an  attempt  to  obtain  a  divorce  from 
his  wife,  Caroline  of  Brunswick.  The  accusations  brought 
against  her  were  believed  to  be  unfounded,  and  popular 
sympathy  was  strongly  in  her  favor ;  so  that  when,  on  ac- 
count of  the  able  defence  of  her  by  Henry  Brougham  [after- 
ward Lord  Brougham  {broo'am)^,  the  king  failed  in  his 
object,  the  public  joy  was  so  great  that  there  was  a  general 
illumination.    She  died  a  short  time  afterward. 

105.  The  Greeks  having  for  some  years  struggled  to 
throw  off  the  Turkish  yoke,  finally  secured  the  aid  of  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Russia,  whose  combined  fleets  defeated 
and  destroyed  the  Turkish  and  Egyptian  fleet  in  the  battle 
of  Navarino  {nah-vah-re'no)  (1827).  By  this  event  the 
independence  of  Greece  was  achieved ;  after  which  it  was 
erected  into  a  separate  kingdom,  the  crown  being  conferred 

104.  What  IB  said  of  George  IV.?  Give  an  acconnt  of  the  trial  of  Qaeen 
Caroline. 

105.  How  did  the  Greeks  obtain  their  Independence?  Where  1b  Navarino? 
(See  Prog.  Map,  No  7.)  Who  became  king  of  Gfreece  ?  What  is  Baid  of  Byron  f 
What  important  measure  was  adopted  ?    Who  aided  in  bringing  this  about  ? 
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upon  Prince  Otho,  of  Bavaria.  During  this  contest  Lord 
Byron  went  to  Greece  to  render  aid  to  the  oppressed  in- 
habitants ;  but  he  did  not  liye  to  witness  the  triumph  of 
the  cause,  dying  at  Mis-so-lon'gJii  {-ghe)  in  1824  Another 
important  event  of  this  reign  was  the  removal  of  civil  and 
political  disabilities  from  the  Soman  GathoUcs,  a  measure 
greatly  aided  by  the  efforts  of  the  celebrated  Irish  orator 
and  patriot,  Daniel  ffConnell    George  IV.  died  in  1830. 

106.  William  IV.,  late  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  brother 
of  George  IV.,  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  the 
latter.  A  short  time  after  his  accession,  measures  of  Par- 
liamentary reform  were  loudly  called  for  by  the  people ;  and 
a  Reform  Bill  was  brought  in  by  Lord  John  Russelly  which 
passed  in  1832.  The  effect  of  this  law  was  to  extend  the 
right  of  suflB^ge,  and  distribute  the  representation  more 
equitably  among  the  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The 
year  1834  is  memorable  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  through- 
out all  the  British  colonies.  The  sum  of  £20,000,000  was 
awarded  by  Parliament  to  the  planters  as  a  compensation 
for  the  loss  of  the  slaves  emancipated ;  and  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  a  million  of  human  beings  were  set  free.  Wil- 
liam's reiffu  was  terminated  by  his  death  in  1837;  but, 
brief  as  it  U  it  was  replete  with  beneficent  measures  ;hich 
have  made  it  dear  to  the  memory  of  the  English  people. 

107.  Victoria,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Kent,  and  niece 
of  William  IV.,  succeeded  the  latter  on  the  throne,  which 
she  has  continued  to  occupy  up  to  the  present  time.  The 
connection  between  Great  Britain  and  Hanover,  which  had 
lasted  123  years,  was  dissolved  on  her  accession,  since  the 
laws  of  the  latter  country  exclude  females  from  the  throne. 
Her  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  accordingly  succeeded 
William  IV.  as  King  of  Hanover.    In  1837,  an  insurrection 


106.  By  whom  was  George  IV.  succeeded?  Give  an  account  of  the  Rofonn 
Bill.  What  other  important  measure  was  adopted  f  When  did  William  IV.  die  ? 
What  was  the  character  of  his  reign  ? 

lOT.  Who  succeeded  William  IV.?  What  country  was  separated  from  Qrent 
Britain  ?    Gire  an  account  of  the  Chartista. 
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broke  ont  in  Lower  Canada,  on  acconnt  of  the  discontent 
of  the  people  toward  the  government;  but  tranquillity  was 
soon  restored^  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  being  united 
into  one  province.  Disturbances  were  also  caused  by  the 
ChartistSy  an  association  of  radical  reformers,  who  demanded 
a  "new  charter,"  embodying  universal  sufl&^ge,  vote  by 
ballot,  and  the  entire  abolition  of  the  property  qualification 
of  members  of  Parliament  Great  mass  meetings  of  the 
people  were  held,  at  one  of  which  as  many  as  200,000  per- 
sons were  computed  to  have  been  present.  The  demands 
of  the  Chartists  being  refused,  riots  ensued,  which,  however, 
were  soon  put  down  (1839). 

108.  Li  1840,  Queen  Victoria  was  married  to  Prince  AU 
hert  of  Saxe-CoTDurg-Go'tha  (one  of  the  German  states). 
An  insurrection  in  Ca^Jml  {Jcah-hool')  expelled  the  English 
from  Af-ghan-is-tan' ;  and  the  retreating  army,  of  17,000 
men,  nearly  all  perished  from  cold,  famine,  and  the  attacks 
of  the  Afghans  (1841).  Under  Lord  EVUvr-hor-ough,  Ca- 
bul  was  retaken,  and  its  fortifications  destroyed ;  but  Af- 
ghanistan was  abandoned  (1842).  The  reduction  of  Scinde 
{sind)y  a  district  on  the  lower  Indus,  by  Sir  Charles 
Na'pi-ery  was  the  next  event  of  importance  (1843), 
which  was  soon  followed  by  a  war  with  the  Sikhs  of  the 
Pun-jab',  who,  after  several  severe  conflicts,  were  obliged  to 
yield  to  the  skill  and  valor  of  the  British.  The  conquest 
of  these  districts  gave  the  British  government  control  of 
the  whole  peninsula  of  Hin-dos-tan'  (1849). 

109.  The  most  important  measure  of  Parliament  was 
the  Bepeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  thus  opening  the  country 
to  the  free  importation  of  foreign  grain  (1846).  The 
Bussians  having  seized  upon  the  Danubian  principalities, 
WalMchi-a  and  Mol-da'm-a,  England  formed  an  alliance 

108.  When  and  to  whom  was  Victx>ria  married  ?  What  acconnt  is  given  of  the 
Allg:han  War  t  Of  the  conqae^t  of  Scinde  ?  Of  the  Punjab  ?  Where  1p  the  Poujab  I 
(Ane.  In  the  northwestern  part  of  Hindostan.) 

109.  What  laws  were  repealed  in  1846?  What  led  to  the  war  with  RasBlaf 
What  battlef  were  Ibnffht  in  the  Crimea?  How  and  when  was  Sebastopol  taken  I 
When  did  the  war  end  1 
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with  France,  to  protect  Turkey  from  the  encroachmenta 
of  the  Czar  (1853).  This  led  to  the  Orim'e-an  War^  during 
which  the  allied  fleets  blockaded  the  harbor  of  Se-baa'Uh 
poly*  and,  after  a  siege  of  eleven  months,  captured  the  city 
(1855).  During  this  siege,  were  fought  the  celebrated  battles 
of  At  ma,  Bal-ak-Wvay  and  Inns' er-mann,]  in  the  second  of 
which  the  "  Six  Hundred"  made  their  famous  charge.  The 
fortifications  defending  the  city  were  of  immense  extent 
and  strength,  and  the  French  greatly  distinguished  them- 
selyes  by  the  vigor  and  gallantry  of  their  assaults.  The 
Maiakoff  and  Redan,  two  of  the  strongest  works,  were 
stormed  by  them,  after  the  English  troops  had  failed  in  the 
attempt.    Peace  was  signed  with  Russia  in  1856.. 

110.  The  next  year  (1857)  is  remarkable  for  the  Indian 
Mutiny,  occasioned  by  the  introduction  of  Enfield  rifles, 
for  which  greased  cartridges  were  used.  The  native  soldiers 
being  forbidden  by  their  religion  to  taste  animal  food,  re- 
belled, because  in  loading  the  rifles  it  was  necessary  to  bite 
off  the  ends  of  the  cartridges:  After  the  outbreak  of  the 
rebellion  in  Mee*rut,X  the  Sepoys  (native  troops)  seized  Delhi 
(del'le),  which  was  besieged  for  more  than  two  months  by 
the  British,  and  only  taken  after  the  most  desperate  fight- 
ing (Sept.  20, 1857). 

111.  Gawn'pore  and  Lucynaw%  were  the  scene  of  other 
insurrections.  At  the  former  place  the  English  were  mas- 
sacred with  frightful  atrocity  by  the  Sepoys,  under  Nena 
Sahib  {sah'eeb),  who  was  afterward  defeated  by  General 
HavehcJc  and  Sir  Col'in  Campbell.  These  two  officers 
showed  the  greatest  courage  and  skill  in  their  operations 

*  SebcutopoL,  a  strongly  fortified  soaport  in  the  Crimeik— a  peninsula  in  the  sonthem  part  of 
Bnssia. 

t  Alma  is  a  small  rirer  in  the  Crimea:  BoIoAiaoo,  a  town  on  the  Black  Sea,  southwest  from 
Sebastopol:  Inkermann,  a  seHOort  near  Balaklava. 

t  MeertU  is  sitnated  about  35  miles  northeast  from  Ddhi^  a  noted  city  of  Hindostan,  on  the 
Jumna,  an  affluent  of  the  Qanges. 

I  OMwnpore  and  Ifudenoic  are  important  towns  In  Hindoostan.  the  former  on  the  Ganges,  tie 
latter  on  a  tributary  to  it.    They  are  some  distance  east  of  Delhi 


110.  WhAt  led  to  the  Indian  mntiny  ?    How  and  when  did  it  begin  ? 

111.  What  other  events  occurred  ?    What  generals  distinguished  themtwl  \  e«  \ 
When  did  the  rebellion  end  ?    What  atrocities  were  perpetrated  ? 
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against  the  rebeUion,  which  was  finally  crashed  in  1859. 
The  dreadful  outrages  on  men,  women,  and  children,  per- 
petrated during  this  war  by  the  native  troops,  and  the  hor- 
rible punishments  afterward  inflicted  upon  the  latter  by 
the  British,  scarcely  find  a  parallel  in  history. 

112.  Meanwhile,  wars  had  been  waged  with  the  Chineae. 
The  first  was  caused  by  the  seizure  of  opium  imported  into 
China,  contrary  to  her  laws,  by  British  merchants.  At  the 
close  of  this  war  China  was  compelled  to  cede  Hong  Kong* 
to  Great  Britain,  and  open  fiye  seaports  to  British  com- 
merce, besides  paying  $21,000,000  as  indenmity  for  the 
expenses  of  the  war  (1842).  In  1857,  hostilities  were  re- 
sumed; and,  Canton  having  been  stormed  and  some  of  the 
forts  near  Pekin  taken,  the  Chinese  submitted  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  English,  one  of  which  was  that  a  British 
minister  should  be  allowed  to  reside  at  Pe'kin  (1860). 

lis.  The  other  most  interesting  events  of  this  reign  are, 
the  death  of  Prince  Albert,  in  1861 ;  the  laying  of  the 
Atlantic  Cable,  in  1866 ;  the*passage  of  the  Second  Reform 
Billy  in  1867,  by  which  bill  the  elective  franchise  was  great- 
ly extended  by  diminishing  the  property  qualifications  of 
voters  for  members  of  parliament ;  the  expedition  to  Abys- 
sinia, in  which  King  Theodore  was  defeated  (1868) ;  the  dis- 
establishment of  the  Irish  church  (1871) ;  the  settlement 
of  the  Alabama  claims  (1872) ;  the  passage  of  the  Ballot 
Acty  by  which  members  of  parliament  are  elected  by  secret 
ballot  (1872) ;  and  the  Ashantee  war  (1872-3),  which  re- 
sulted in  the  defeat  of  the  barbarous  king  of  that  country, 
and  the  capture  and  burning  of  his  capital,  Coomassie. 

114.  The  progress  poiade  in  science  and  the  useful  arts 
during  this  reign  has  been  beyond  precedent    The  conn- 

*  Borg  Kong  Is  sn  IsUmd  at  the  month  of  the  ostuary  which  lead*  to  Canton,  in  the  sooth- 
eastern  part  of  China. 

lis.  What  led  to  wars  with  China  f    What  were  their  resalte  f 

113.  What  other  interesting  events  occarred  daring  this  reign  ?    What  is  said 
of  the  Ashantee  War  Tt 

114.  Describe  the  progress  made  in  science  and  the  aseAU  arts.    What  tavoa> 
tlona  taavo  been  made? 
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cry  has  been  crossed  in  every  direction  by  railroads  of  thn 
very  best  construction;  ocean  steam-vessels  have  revolu- 
tionized commerce  and  navigation;  the  electric  telegraph 
has  brought  every  part  of  the  kingdom  into  instant  com- 
munication with  all  other  parts  of  the  civilized  world; 
while  the  building  of  iron-clad  war-steamers  has  rendered 
obsolete  all  former  achievements  in  naval  architecture^  and 
changed  entirely  the  character  of  maritime  warfare. 

115.  The  steam  printing-press  h^s  greatly  facilitated  the 
spread  of  intelligence,  and  increased  the  number  of  jour- 
nals and  periodicals  of  all  kinds  circulated  among  the 
people.  The  literature  of  the  period  is  enriched  by  the 
productions  of  Ten*ny-son,  the  poet-laureate ;  Thadde-ray^ 
DichenSy  and  BuVwery  among  novelists;  and  Ma-cau'layy 
Carlyh,  Buckle,  De  Quincey,  and  many  others,  historians, 
essayists,  etc.,  who,  in  every  department  of  prose  and 
poetry,  have  shed  lustre  upon  the  language  and  literature 
of  their  country. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  RECAPITULATION. 

A.  D. 

1485.  Henry  Vn.    First  of  the  Tudore.    Reign  of  34  years. 

1509.  Henry  Vm.    Reign  of  38  years. 

1513.  Battle  of  the  Spurs.    Battle  of  Flodden  Field. 

1534.  Separation  of  the  English  Church  from  that  of  Rome. 

1547.  Edward  VI    Reign  of  6  years. 

1553.  Mary.    Reign  of  5  years. 

1558.  Elizabeth.    Reign  of  44  years. 

1579.  Completion  of  a  voyage  round  the  world  by  Sir  Francis  Drake 

1587.  Execution  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots. 

1588.  Destruction  of  the  "  Livincible  Armada." 
1601.  Execution  of  the  Earl  of  Essex. 

1608.  James  I.    First  of  the  Stuarts.    Reign  of  22  years. 

1605.  Gunpowder  plot 

1611.  Translation  of  the  Bible. 


1 1  i».  What  hM  been  the  effect  of  the  application  of  steam  to  printing  ?    Men 
Jon  some  of  the  most  prominent  writers  oi  the  period. 
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1618.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  beheaded. 
1625.  Charles  I.    Heign  of  24  years.  . 
1628.  Petition  of  Right  granted. 
1638.  The  Covenant  signed  by  the  Soots. 

1641.  Execution  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford. 

1642.  Commencement  of  the  Civil  War.    Battle  of  EdgehilL 

1643.  Battle  of  Newbnry.    Death  of  Lord  Falkland. 
1644  Battle  of  Marston  Moor.    Defeat  of  the  Royalists. 
1645.  Battle  of  Naseby.    The  royalists  defeated  by  Cromwell 
1640.  Execution  of  Charles  I.    The  Commonwealth  declared. 

1650.  The  Scottish  Covenanters  defeated  at  Dunbar  by  Cromwell 

1651.  Battle  of  Worcester.    Charles  II.  defeated  by  CronLwelL 
*'      Navigation  Act  passed. 

1653.  The  Long  Parliament  dispersed. 

"      Cromwell  made  "  Protector." 
1658.  Death  of  Oliver  CromwelL    Richard  Cromwell  Protector. 
1660.  Charles  n.  restored.    Reign  of  25  years. 
1665.  Defeat  of  the  Dutch  by  James,  Duke  of  York. 

**      Great  Plague  in  England. 
1680.  Supposed  Popish  plot.    Earl  of  Stafford  executed. 
1683.  Execution  of  Lord  William  Russell  and  Algernon  Sidney. 
1685.  James  n.    Reign  of  4  years. 

1689.  William  m.  and  Bffary.    Reign  of  18  yeaia 
•      "  Revolution  of  1688"  (Jan.  1688-89). 

1690.  Battle  of  the  Boyne.    James  IX.  defeated. 
1697.  Treaty  of  Ryswick. 

1702.  Anne.    Reign  of  12  years. 

1704  Battle  of  BlenheinL    The  French  defeated  by  Marlborough  and 

Prince  Eugene. 
1706.  Battle  of  Ramillies.    The  French  defeated  by  Marlborough. 
1708.  Victories  of  Marlborough  at  Oudenarde  and  Malplaquet 
1718.  Treaty  of  Utrecht 
1714  George  I.    Reign  of  18  years. 
1727.  George  n.    Reign  of  33  years. 
1743.  Battle  of  Dettmgen.    The  French  defeated  by  Qeorge  XL 

1745.  Marshal  Saxe  victorious  at  Fontenoy. 

1746.  Battle  of  Culloden. 

1748.  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

1759.  Capture  of  Quebec,  and  death  of  General  Wolfe. 

1760.  Gkorge  HI.    Reign  of  60  years. 

1788.  The  Independence  of  the  American  colonies  acknowledged  by 
Great  Britain. 
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1788.  Trial  of  Warren  Hastings,  lasting  till  17^. 

1798.  The  French  fleet  defeated  by  Nelson  in  the  Battle  of  the  Nile 

1801.  Legislative  union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

1805.  Battie  of  Trafalgar.    Death  of  Lord  Nelson. 

1809.  Battie  of  Corunna.    Death  of  Sir  John  Moore. 

"      Battie  of  Talavera. 
1814  Treaty  of  Ghent    Peace  declared  with  the  United  States. 
1815.  Battie  of  Waterloo.    Victory  of  Wellington  over  Napoleon. 
1820.  George  IV.    Reign  of  10  years. 
1827.  Battie  of  Navarino.    Independence  of  Greece  declared. 
1830.  William  IV.    Reign  of  7  years. 
1834  Slavery  abolished  in  all  the  British  colonies. 
1837.  Victoria. 

1841.  Afghan  War.    Cabul  taken  and  dismantied.    Chinese  War 
1843  Conquest  of  Sdnde  by  Sir  Charles  Napier. 
1846.  Com  Laws  repealed. 
1853.  Commencement  of  the  Crimean  War. 
1855.  Sebastopol  taken  by  the  forces  of  Great  Britahi  and  Franoa 
1857.  Indian  Mutiny.    Delhi  taken.    Chmese  War. 
1861.  Death  of  Prince  Albert. 
1878.  End  of  Ashantee  War. 


BEVIBW  QinESnONS. 

lAea 

1.  Give  an  acconnt  of  HeniyVn.  and  his  reign 188-184-383-238-884 

9.  How  many  wiyee  did  Henry  VHI.  have  ?    Qive  their  names 284-S86-337 

8.  Giye  the  history  of  his  contest  with  Pope  Clement  U 286-386 

4.  State  aD  yon  can  in  relation  to  Cardinal  Wolsey 234-285-286 

6.  Give  an  account  of  Edward  VI.  and  his  reign 338 

6.  Who  was  Qneen  Mary  ?  and  give  the  events  of  her  reign 288-339 

7.  Who  was  Qneen  Elizabeth,  and  how  long  did  she  reign  ? 288-S8i^344 

8.  Name  the  most  important  events  in  the  early  part  of  her  reign 889-340 

9.  What  important  voyages  were  made  daring  her  reign  ? 341 

10.  Give  the  particnlars  in  relation  to  the  great  Armada 841-242 

'  11.  State  all  yon  can  in  relation  to  Mary,  Qneen  of  Scots 843-343 

12.  Give  the  focts,  as  for  as  yon  can,  in  relation  to  the  Earl  of  Essex 244 

18.  What  anthors  of  note  lived  daring  the  time  of  Qneen  Elizabeth  f 244 

14.  Givethehistoryof  James  I.  to  the  time  of  his  becoming  king  of  England.         345 

15.  Give  what  yon  can  of  the  history  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 941-345 

16.  Give  a  ftill  account  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot 345-346 

17.  Name  the  Important  acts  of  the  reign  of  James  L 345-84(V-247 

1&  What  was  the  length  of  the  reign  of  James  I.f 846-247 

19.  What  troubles  did  Charles  I.  have  with  his  flrst  Parliament  T 347 

30.  Give  an  account  of  Bnckingfaam  and  his  acts 34&-a47-348 

n.  Of  the  difficulties  between  Charles  I.  and  his  fourth  Parllamtsnt  948 
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82.  Of  tiie  Earl  of  Strafford  and  his  fkte 94&-M8 

28.  Of  the  difficnlUes  which  led  to  the  civil  war 24SMK0 

24.  Of  the  principal  eventa  in  that  war 251-969 

25.  OfthecloeingactBof  Charles  L,  his  flite,  and  character 252-258 

26.  Of  events  daring  the  rule  of  Oliver  CromweJ 254-256-256 

27.  Of  the  Covenant  and  Covenanters 349-251-964 

28.  Of  Richard  CromweU  and  his  administration 997 

29.  OftheParitans 240-241-246-949-250-251-966 

80.  What  event  is  known  in  English  history  as  the  Restoration  i 957 

81.  Name  the  principal  events  in  the  reign  of  Charles  n 357—969 

82.  Give  an  account  of  the  war  with  the  Dutch 258-969 

88.  Of  the  next  war  with  the  Dutch,  in  which  France  Joined 960 

84.  Of  the  Triple  Alliance,  its  objects  and  consequences 269-960 

85.  Of  the  Test  Act,  its  object  and  consequ^aces 960-961 

?6.  Of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  its  design  and  consequences 961 

37.  Of  the  Rye-House  Plot,  its  cause,  object,  and  result 961 

38.  What  noted  authors  lived  during  that  period  ? 962 

39.  By  whom  was  Charles  U.  succeeded  on  the  throne  ? 961 

40.  Qive  the  history  of  James  H.  previous  to  his  accession 269-960 

41.  Give  a  sketch  of  his  reign  and  subsequent  career 269—966 

42.  By  whom  was  James  succeeded  on  the  throne  f 268-964 

48.  How  was  the  succession  made  and  the  king^s  power  restricted  f 268-964 

44.  Give  a  sketch  of  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary « 264-266 

45.  WhatwastheGrand  Alliance  of  1701,  its  origin  and  object? 966 

46.  Name  the  principal  events  of  Queen  Anne^s  reign 965-266-967 

47.  Narrate  the  fiicts  in  relation  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborou^ S65-266-268 

48.  What  authors  of  note  lived  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  f 367 

49.  Give  the  history  of  Scotland  to  that  period 171-173-17&-174-943-24&-267 

60.  9y  whom  was  Queen  Anne  succeeded  on  the  throne? 967 

51.  Give  an  account  of  George^s  struggle  to  retain  his  crown 26^ 

59.  Name  the  principal  acts  in  the  reign  of  George  n. 968-26&-270-27: 

58.  Give  the  tKt»  relating  to  the  **  War  of  the  Austrian  Sucoesszo^' 269-270 

54.  The  facts  relating  to  the  contest  for  territory  in  America....  270 

56.  Those  relating  to  the  &mous  Seven  Years^  War.  27D-271-973 

56.  Those  relating  to  the  War  of  the  American  Revolution 271-979 

57.  Relatingto  the  war  which  ended  in  the  peace  of  Amiens 973 

58.  Give  the  history  of  Ireland  to  1801 166-944-254-274 

50.  Give  an  account  of  the  **  Peninsular  War^* 274 

60.  Of  the  struggle  ending  in  the  battle  of  Waterloo 275 

61.  What  authors  of  note  lived  during  the  reign  of  Geoige  in.? 275-276 

62.  Give  the  principal  events  in  the  reign  of  Geoige  ly 276-277 

68.  Give  those  in  the  reign  of  William  IV JTJ 

64.  Mention  those  in  the  reign  of  Victoria 277-27S-279-28&-981 

66.  What  noted  authors  lived  during  Victorians  reign? 381 

66.  Name,  in  chronological  order,  the  most  important  events  from  the  time 

ofHenrylV.  to  the  time  of  Cromwell 281-282 

67.  From  the  time  of  Cromwell  to  the  reign  of  George  1 989 

68.  From  that  of  Geoige  L  through  Victorians  reign 983  268 

69.  Who  were  the  three  kings  of  England  named  George? 267-968-971-376 

70.  Who  were  the  four,  named  William  ? 160-161-365-377 

n.  The  six,  named  Edward  ? 170-173-178-181-188-388 

n.  The  eight,  named  Henry? 16»-l«m69-in)-180-983-9M 


NOTES. 

1.  Margaret,  Dncliess  of  Bursandy  (p.  233,  t  S).~<*li[argaret  wm 
second  sister  to  Kiog  Edward  the  Fourth,  and  had  been  second  wife  to  Charles 
snmamed  the  Hardy,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  by  whom  having  no  children  of  her 
own  she  did  with  singular  care  and  tenderness  intend  the  education  of  Philip 
and  Margaret,  grandchildren  to  her  former  husband;  which  won  her  great  love 
and  authority  among  the  Dutch.  This  princess  (having  the  spirit  of  a  man  and 
the  malice  of  a  woman),  abounding  in  treasure  by  the  greatness  of  her  dower  and 
her  provident  government,  and  being  childless  and  without  any  nearer  cares,  made 
it  her  design  and  enterprise  to  see  the  Majesty  Boyal  of  England  once  sgain  re- 
placed In  her  house;  and  had  set  up  King  Henry  as  a  mark  at  whose  overthrow 
aU  her  actions  should  aim  and  shoot;  insomuch  as  all  the  counsels  of  his  suc- 
ceeding troubles  came  chiefly  out  of  that  qui\et/'—Bacon.-^Beign  qf  Henr^ 
VU, 

%,  Battle  of  Flodden  Field  (p.  286,  t  7).— A  short  time  after  his  ac- 
cession, Henry  YIIL  commenced  war  sgainst  Louis  XIL,  King  of  France,  and  in- 
vading the  country,  gained  a  decided  victory  over  the  French  in  a  brief  conflict 
styled  the  ''Battle  of  the  Spurs.'^  In  the  meantime,  King  James  of  Scotland,  who 
had  formed  an  alliance  with  Iiouis,  made  an  invasion  into  Engluid  with  a  brave 
but  tumultuous  army  of  above  fifty  thousand  men;  but  was  met  at  Flodden, 
near  the  Cheviot  Hills,  by  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  with  an  army  of  about  half  that 
number  of  men,  and  totally  defeated  (1613).  The  battle  was  long  and  bloody,  and 
at  its  dose  the  king  and  the  flower  of  the  Scottish  nobility  lay  dead  on  the  field.  The 
Scots  would  not  believe  that  their  king  was  slain,  asserting  that  the  body  which 
was  taken  to  London  and  interred  as  his,  was  in  reality  that  of  one  Elphinston, 
who,  to  deceive  the  English,  was  arrayed  in  arms  resembling  the  king's  during 
the  battle.  Hence,  the  populace  entertained  the  opinion  that  Jsmes  was  still  alive, 
having  secretly  gone  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  that  he  would  return 
and  take  possession  of  the  throne.  To  this  fond  conceit  they  clung  for  many 
years. 

3.  Coronation  of  Anne  Bolejrn  (p.  386,  Y  10).— «  On  entering  the 
abbey,  she  was  led  to  the  coronation  chair,  where  she  sat  while  the  train  fell  into 
their  places,  and  the  preliminaries  of  the  ceremonial  were  dispatched.  Then  she 
was  conducted  up  to  the  high  altar,  and  anointed  Queen  of  England,  and  she  re- 
ceived from  the  hands  of  Cranmer,  fresh  come  in  haste  from  Dunstable,  with  the 
last  words  of  his  sentence  upon  Catherine  scarcely  silent  upon  his  lips,  the  golden 
scepter,  and  St.  Edward's  crown.  Did  any  tinge  of  remorse,  any  pang  of  painful 
recollection,  pierce  at  that  moment  the  incense  of  glory  which  she  was  inhaling  t 
Did  any  vision  flit  across  her  of  a  sad,  mourning  figure  which  once  had  stood  where 
she  was  standing,  now  desolate,  neglected,  sinking  into  the  darkening  twilight  of 
a  life  cut  short  by  sorrow  ?  Who  oui  tell  f  At  such  a  time,  that  figure  would  have 
weighed  heavily  upon  a  noble  mind;  and  a  wise  mind  would  have  been  taught  by 
the  thought  of  it,  that,  although  life  be  fleeting  as  a  dream,  it  is  long  enough  to 
experience  strange  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  But  Anne  Boleyn  was  not  noble  and 
was  not  wise,— too  probably  she  felt  nothing  but  the  delicious,  all-absorbing,  all- 
intoxicating  present;  and  if  that  plain,  suffering  fluse  presented  itself  to  her 
memory  at  all.  we  fear  it  was  rather  as  a  fbil  to  her  own  surpassing  loveliness. "-~ 
Frvude. — Hittory  of  England, 

4*  Bxecntion  of  Anne  Boleyn  (p.  287,  f  13).— «*  The  high  resolve  with 
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wbi<^  she  had  nerved  herself  to  go  through  the  awful  scene  that  awaited  her,  ss 
beGaii:9  a  queen,  had  doubtless  recalled  the  luster  to  her  eyes,  and  flushed  her 
laded  cheek  with  hues  of  feverish  brightness;  for  she  came  forth  in  fearful  beauty. 
'  Never,'  says  an  eye-witness  of  the  tragedy,  '  had  the  queen  looked  so  beautiful 
before.'  She  was  attended  by  the  four  maids  of  honor  who  had  waited  upon  her 
in  prison.  One  of  her  ladies  covered  her  eyes  with  a  bandage;  and  then  they 
withdrew  themselves  some  little  space,  and  knelt  dovm  over  against  the  scaffold* 
bewailing  bitterly  and  shedding  many  tears.  And  thus,  and  without  more  to  say 
or  do.  was  her  head  struck  off;  she  making  no  confession  of  her  &ult,  but  saying, 
*  O  Lord  God,  have  pity  on  my  soul  I '  She  died  with  great  resolution.  Her  eyes 
and  lips  were  observed  to  move  when  the  head  was  held  up  by  the  executioner. 
It  is  also  said  that  before  those  beautiful  eyes  sunk  in  the  dimness  oi  death,  they 
seemed  for  an  instant  mournfully  to  regard  her  bleeding  body  as  it  Cell  on  the 
scaffold." — Agnes  Strickland.^  Queens  of  England. 

5.  Execatlon  ol'  Cranmer  (p.  239,  IT  16).— *' At  length  the  fstaldayar. 
rived.  At  the  appointed  hour,  the  procession  set  forward,  and,  on  account  of 
the  rain,  halted  at  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  where  the  sermon  was  preached  by 
Dr.  Oole.  Cranmer  stood  on  a  platform  opposite  the  pulpit.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  sermon,  he  began  to  read  a  paper,  and  was  heturd  tor  a  time  with  profound 
silence.  But  when  he  recalled  his  former  recantations,  rejected  the  papal  author- 
ity, and  confirmed  the  doctrines  contained  in' his  book,  he  was  interrupted  by 
the  murmurs  and  agitations  of  the  audience.  As  soon  as  order  could  be  re- 
stored, he  was  conducted  to  the  stake,  declaring  that  he  had  never  changed  his 
belief;  and  that  his  recantations  had  been  wrung  from  him  by  the  hope  of  life; 
and  that,  as  his  hand  had  offended  by  writing  contrary  to  his  heart,  it  should  be 
the  first  to  receive  its  punishment.  When  the  fire  was  kindled,  to  the  surprise  of 
the  spectators,  he  thrust  his  hand  into  the  flame,  exclaimlDg,  '  This  hath  offended.' 
His  sufferings  were  short;  the  flames  rapidly  ascended  above  his  head,  and  he 
expired  in  a  few  moments." — Lingard.— History  of  England. 

6.  Biifflisli  Voyage  Co  Arcbansel  (p.  239,  ^  17). -"In  the  year  1663. 
the  English  sent  forth  three  ships  for  the  discovery  of  a  northeastern  passage  tc 
Oathay,  or  China.  Two  of  these  were  wrecked;  the  third,  oommuided  by  Bichard 
Ohancellor,  proceeded  to  '  an  unknown  part  of  the  world,'  and  reached  a  place 
where  there  was  *ho  night  at  all  but  a  continual  light  and  brightness  of  the  sun 
shining  clearly  upon  the  huge  and  mighty  sea.'  At  length  they  came  to  a  bay,  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Dwina,  and  report  having  announced  them  to  the  terrified  natives 
as  men  of  ^a  strange  nation,  of  singular  gentleness  and  courtesy,'  Chancellor  was 
able  to  travel  into  the  interior.  He  found  that  the  country  was  called  Russia,  or 
Muscovy,  and  that  Ivan  Vassilievitch  n.,  'ruled  and  governed  far  and  wide.' 
This  was  '  the  discovery  of  Russia,'  of  which  the  fiune  spread  through  Spain  the 
belief  *  of  the  discovery  of  New  Indies,*  and  in  England  gave  immediate  impulse 
to  mercantile  adventure." — Bancroft.— Studies  in  History, 

T.  Deatb  of  <|ueeii  Eltzabetli  (p.  244,  \  29).— «*Ten  days  and  nights 
she  lay  upon  the  carpet,  leaning  on  cushions  which  her  maids  brought  her;  and 
her  physicians  oould  not  persuade  her  to  allow  herself  to  be  put  to  bed,  much  leas 
to  make  trial  of  any  remedies  which  they  prescribed  to  her.  Her  anxious  mind 
at  last  had  so  long  preyed  on  her  frail  body,  that  her  end  was  visibly  approaching, 
and  the  council,  being  assembled,  sent  the  keeper,  admiral,  and  secretary  to 
know  her  will  with  regard  to  her  successor.  She  answered  with  a  faint  voice, 
that  as  she  had  held  a  regal  scepter,  she  desired  no  other  than  a  royal  successor. 
Cecil  requesting  her  to  explain  herself  more  particularly,  she  subjoined  that  she 
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would  have  a  king  siiooeed  her;  and  who  should  that  be  bat  her  nearest  kinsmaA, 
the  King  of  Soots  ?  Being  then  adyised  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbnry  to  te 
her  thoughts  upon  Ood,  she  replied  that  she  did  so,  nor  did  her  mind  In  the  least 
wander  flrom  him.  Her  Toioe  soon  after  left  her,  her  senses  Cftiled,  she  fell  intoa  leth- 
argic slnmber,  which  oontinned  some  hours,  and  she  expired  gently,  without 
farther  struggle  or  convulsion  (March  34, 160S),  in  the  seyentieth  year  of  her  age, 
and  the  forty-fifth  of  her  reign.'* — Hume, — History  of  England. 

8.  Seotland  onited  wltlk  Bngrland  (p.  245,  t  SI).— *«  Scotland,  in  be> 
coming  a  part  of  the  ftriUsh  monarchy,  preserved  all  her  dignity.  Having,  during 
many  g<^nerations,  courageously  withstood  the  English  arms,  she  was  now  Joined 
to  her  stronger  neighbor  on  the  most  honorable  terms.  She  gave  a  king  instead 
of  receiving  one.  She  retained  her  own  constitution  and  laws.  Her  tribunals 
and  parliaments  remained  entirely  independent  of  the  tribunals  and  parliaments 
which  sate  at  Westminster.  The  administration  of  Scotland  was  in  Scottish 
hands  ;  for  no  Englishman  had  any  motive  to  emigrate  northward,  and  to  contend 
with  the  shrewdest  and  most  pertinacious  of  aU  races  for  what  was  to  be  scraped 
together  in  the  poorest  of  all  treasuries.  Meanwhile,  Scottish  adventurers  poured 
southward,  and  obtained,  in  all  the  walks  of  life,  a  prosperity  which  excited  much 
envy,  but  which  was,  in  general,  only  the  Just  reward  of  prudence  and  industry. 
Nevertheless,  Scotland  by  no  means  escaped  the  fote  ordained  for  every  country 
which  is  connected,  but  not  incorporated,  with  another  country  of  greater  re> 
sources.  Though  in  name  an  independent  kingdom,  she  was,  during  more  than  a 
century,  really  treated,  tn  many  respects,  as  a  subject  province."— itfoonday.— 
Hilary  of  Enf^M/id. 

9.  Death  of  Jolm  Hampden  (p.  251,  t  47).—*'  The  news  of  Hampden's 
death  produced  as  great  a  consternation  in  his  party,  according  to  Clarendon,  as 
if  their  whole  army  had  been  cut  off.  The  Journals  of  the  time  amply  prove  that 
the  parliament  and  all  its  friends  were  filled  with  grief  and  dismay.  Lord  Nugent 
has  quoted  a  remarkable  passage  from  the  next  Wtddy  InUUigencer.  *  The  loss  of 
Colonel  Hamx>den  goeth  near  the  heart  of  every  man  that  loved  the  good  of  his 
king  and  country ;  and  makes  some  conceive  little  content  to  be  at  the  army  now 
that  he  has  gone.  The  memory  of  this  deceased  colonel  is  such  that  in  no  age  to 
come  but  it  will  more  and  more  be  had  in  honor  and  esteem  ;— a  man  so  religions, 
and  of  that  prudence,  Judgment,  temper,  valor,  and  integrity,  that  he.  hath  left 
few  his  like  behind  him.*  " — Macaulay. — Mucellaneout  Euayt. 

10.  Cbaraeter  of  Cbarlea  II.  (p.  961,  t  72).— *' Charles  n.  was  in 
society  the  most  amiable  and  engaging  of  men.  This,  indeed,  is  the  most  shining 
part  of  his  character  ;  and  he  seems  to  have  been  sensible  of  it,  for  he  was  fond  of 
dropping  the  formality  of  state,  and  of  relapsing  every  moment  into  the  com- 
panion. His  relations  with  the  other  sex  were  in  the  highest  degree  immoral,  and 
hence  his  court  became  a  school  of  vice  and  profligacy.  Tet  he  was  a  Aciendly 
brother,  an  indulgent  father,  and  a  good-natured  master.  As  a  sovereign,  his 
diaracter  was  dangerous  to  his  people  and  dishonorable  to  himself.  Negligent  of 
the  interests  of  the  nation,  careless  of  its  glory,  averse  to  its  religion.  Jealous  of 

'  its  liberty,  lavish  ci  its  treuure,  sparing  only  of  its  bloodi,  he  exposed  it  by  his 
niieaeures,  which,  however,  were  eften  the  result  of  mere  indolence,  to  the  danger 
of  a  ftirious  civil  war,  and  even  to  the  ruin  and  ignominy  of  a  foreign  conquest.  It 
has  been  remarked  of  Charles  that  he  never  said  a  foolish  thing,  nor  ever  did  a 
wise  one  ;  which  he  explained  by  observing  that  his  discourse  was  his  own,  his 
actions  were  the  ministry's."- ^tfm«. — Hitiory  ofEnglamd. 

11.  JTolm  JHIltOii  (p.  2e3, 1 79).—'*  In  the  character  of  MUton  the  noblest 
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qinlitles  of  erery  party  were  oombined  in  hftrmonlous  union.  From  the  parlia- 
ment and  from  the  court,  from  the  oonventicle  and  from  the  Gh>thio  oloister,  frt>m 
the  ^oomy  and  aepolohral  cirolea  of  the  Boundheada  and  from  the  Chriatnuw 
revel  of  the  hospitable  cavalier,  hie  nature  selected  and  drew  to  itself  whatever 
was  great  and  good,  while  it  rejected  all  the  base  and  pernicious  ingredients  by 
which  those  fine  elements  were  defiled.    Like  the  Puritans,  he  lived 

'  As  ever  in  his  great  Taskmaster's  eye.' 

Uke  them,  he  kept  his  mind  ojntinuaUy  fixed  on  an  Almighty  Judge  and  an  eternal 
reward ;  and  hence  he  acquired  their  c<mtempt  of  external  circumstances,  their 
fortitude,  their  tranquillity,  their  inflexible  resolution." — Maeaulay. 

12.  Prince  Oliarlea,  th.e  Pratender  (p.  369,  T  89).— '*  Oharles  Edward 
Stuart  is  one  of  those  characters  that  cannot  be  portrayed  at  a  single  sketch,  bat 
have  so  greatly  altered,  as  to  require  a  new  delineation  at  dilferent  periods.  View 
him  in  his  later  years,  and  we  behold  the  ruins  of  intemperance--as  wasted  but  not 
as  venerable  as  those  of  time  ;  we  find  him  in  his  anticipated  age  a  besotted  drunk- 
ard, a  peevish  husband,  a  tyrannical  master  ;  his  understanding  debased  and  his 
temper  soured.  But  not  such  was  the  Charles  Stuart  of  17461  Not  such  was  the 
gallant  prince  full  of  youth,  of  hope,  of  courage,  who,  landing  with  seven  men  in 
the  wilds  of  Moldart.  oould  rally  a  kingdom  round  his  banner,  and  scatter  his  foea 
before  him  at  Preston  and  at  Falkfrk  1  Not  such  was  the  gay  and  courtly  host  of 
Hdyrood  1  Not  such  was  he  whose  endurance  of  iktigue  and  eagerness  for  battle 
shone  pre-eminent  even  amongst  Highland  chie£i ;  while  fairer  critics  proclaimed 
him  the  most  winning  in  conversation,  the  most  graceful  in  the  dance.  Oan  we 
think  lowly  of  one  who  could  acquire  such  unbounded  popularity  in  so  few  monttuif 
and  over  so  noble  a  nation  as  the  Scots  ;  who  could  so  deeply  stamp  his  image  on 
their  hearts  that,  even  thirty  or  forty  years  after  his  departure,  his  name,  as  we 
are  told,  always  awakened  the  most  ardent  praises  from  all  who  had  known  him? 
The  most  rugged  hearts  were  seen  to  melt  at  his  remembrance,  and  tears  to  steal 
down  the  furrowed  cheeks  of  the  veteran."— Xord  Mahon.— Hilary  o/EngUmd, 

13.  Urnilaiii  Pitt,  Barl  of  Cbatliam  (p.  371,  If  92).— ••  He  had  received 
from  nature  a  tall  and  striking  figure,  aquiline  and  noble  features,  and  a  glance  of 
Ore.  Lord  Waldegrave,  after  eulogizing  the  clearness  of  his  style,  observes  that 
Ids  eye  was  as  significant  as  his  words.  In  debates,  his  single  look  could  some- 
times disconcert  an  orator  opposed  to  him.  His  voice  most  happily  combined 
sweetness  and  strength.  It  had  all  that  silvery  clearness  which  at  the  present  day 
delights  us  in  Sir  William  Follett's,  and  even  when  it  sank  to  a  whisper  it  wsa 
distinctly  heard;  while  its  higher  tones,  like  the  swell  of  some  majestic  organ, 
could  peal  and  thriU  above  every  other  earthly  sound.  His  most  elaborate  speechea 
were  his  worst ;  but  when,  without  forethought,  or  any  other  preparation  than 
those  talents  which  nature  had  supplied  and  education  cultivated,  Ohatham  rose- 
stirred  to  anger  by  some  sudden  subterfuge  of  corruption  or  device  of  tyranny, 
then  was  heard  an  eloquence  never  surpassed  either  in  ancient  or  in  modern 
times.  It  was  the  highest  power  of  expression  ministering  to  the  highest  power 
of  thought.  Dr.  Franklin  declares  that,  in  the  course  of  his  life,  he  had  seen 
sometimes  eloquence  without  wisdom,  and  often  wisdom  without  eloquence ;  In 
Lord  Chatham  alone  had  he  seen  both  united.**— Xortf  Mahon,—HUt.  qfJSngland. 

14*  liOrd  Ollwe  (p.  271,  T  92).— •*Glive  was  indeed,  as  Ohatham  once  oaQed 
him,  a  '  Heaven-bom  general,'  who  with  no  military  training,  had  shown  consum- 
mate military  genius.  With  nearly  as  little  study  of  politics,  he  displayed  nearly 
as  great  abilities  for  government.    Bnergy,— which  perhaps,  of  all  human  qualitlet 
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m  the  one  most  oondiiclye  to  sncoese,— energy  and  fBarleesneM.  were  peonUwIy  hli 
own.  Whatever  gratitude  Spain  jwee  to  her  Oortea,  or  Portugal  to  her  Albuquerque, 
this,  and  in  its  results  more  than  this,  is  due  £rom  England  to  GUye.  Had  he 
never  been  bom,  I  do  not  believe  that  we  should,  at  least  in  that  generation,  have 
conquered  Hiudo^tau  ;  had  he  lived  longer,  I  doubt  if  we  should,  at  least  in  that 
ii[eneration,  have  lost  North  America."— X4»icf  MahMC^  Hittory  qf  Eiufland. 

Clive  s  conduct  in  India,  a  short  time  after  his  return  to  England,  in  1767,  was 
brought  under  parliamentary  censure,  and,  smarting  with  disgrace,  he  committed 
suicide  (1774). 

15.  Creor^e  I.  and  George  II.  (p.  271, 1 92).—**  It  must  be  considered  as 
a  most  fortunate  circumstance,  that  after  the  death  of  Anne,  the  throne  should  be 
occupied  for  nearly  fifty  years  by  two  princes^  aliens  in  manners  and  in  country, 
of  whom  one  spoke  our  language  but  indifferently,  and  the  other  knew  it  not  at  alL 
The  immediate  predecessors  of  Oeorge  HI.  were,  indeed,  of  so  sluggish  a  disposi> 
tion,  and  were  so  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  people  they  undertook  to  govern, 
that,  notwithstanding  their  arbitrary  temper,  there  was  no  danger  of  their  organ- 
izing a  party  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  the  royal  prerogative.  And  as  they  were 
foreigners,  they  never  had  sufficient  sympathy  with  the  English  Church  to  induce 
them  to  aid  the  clergy  in  their  natural  desire  to  recover  their  former  power.  Be- 
sides this,  the  fractious  and  disloyal  conduct  of  many  ol  the  hierarchy,  must  have 
tended  to  alienate  the  regard  of  the  sovereign,  as  it  had  already  cost  them  the 
affection  of  the  people."— BuefcZe't  Hittory  of  CiviUuaUm. 

16.  IV ar  of  tbe  American  ReTolatlon  (p.  272.  If  M).— '*In  order  to 
enforce  the  monstrons  claim  ot  taxing  a  whole  people  without  their  consent,  there 
was  waged  against  America  a  war  ill-conducted,  unsucoessfdl,  and  what  is  fax 
worse,  accompanied  by  cruelties  disgraceful  to  a  civilized  nation.  To  this  may  be 
added,  that  an  immense.trade  was  nearly  annihilated;  every  branch  of  oonunerce 
was  thrown  into  conftision;  we  were  disgraced  in  the  eyes  of  Europe;  we  incurred 
an  expense  of  £140,000,000;  and  we  lout  by  far  the  most  valnable  colonies  an^ 
nation  has  ever  possessed.''— £u«J:^>  History  of  Civilization. 

17.  Aeqalttal  of  UTarren  Hastfn«:a  (p.  273,  t  96).~«*At  length,  in 
the  spring  of  1796,  the  decision  was  pronounced,  nearly  eight  years  after  Hastings 
had  been  brought  by  the  Sergeant-at-arms  of  the  Commons  to  the  bar  of  the  Lords. 
On  the  last  day  of  this  great  procedure,  the  public  curiosity,  long  suspended, 
seemed  to  be  revived.  Anxiety  about  the  judgment  there  could  be  none;  for  it 
had  been  fully  ascertained  that  there  was  a  great  majority  for  the  defendant.  But 
many  wished  to  see  the  pageant,  and  the  hall  was  as  much  crowded  as  on  the  first 
day.  But  those  who,  having  been  present  on  the  first  day,  now  bore  a  part  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  last,  were  few,  and  most  of  those  were  altered  men.  As  Hast- 
ings himself  said,  the  arraignment  had  taken  place  before  one  generation,  and  the 
judgment  was  pronounced  by  another.  Only  twenty-nine  peers  voted.  Of  these 
only  six  found  Hastings  guilty  on  the  chaises  relating  to  Obey te  Sing  and  to  the 
Begums;  on  othe '  charges  the  minority  in  his  favor  was  still  greater.  On  some 
he  was  unanimously  absolved.  He  was  then  called  to  the  bar,  informed  fjrom  the 
woolsack  [the  seat  of  the  Lord  Chancellor]  that  the  Lords  had  acquitted  him,  and 
feolemnly  discharged.    He  bowed  respectfhlly,  and  retired."— if <u»ti2ay. 

Hastings  lived  twenty-four  years  after  his  acquittal.  His  death  occurred  on  the 
32d  of  August,  1819,  in  the  eighty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

18.  Nelson  at  tlie  Battle  of  Copenbasen  (p.  278,  T  97).— **In  the 
midst  of  the  terrific  cannonade.  Nelson  was  rapidly  walking  the  quarter-deok.  A 
Ikot  ttirough  the  mainmast  scattered  splinters  around.    He  observed  to  one  Oi 
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his  ofllcen,  with  a  smile,  *Thi8  is  warm  work,  and  this  day  may  be  the  last  to  an; 
uf  us  in  a  moment ;  but  mark  me,  I  would  not  be  elsewhere  for  thousands.* 
About  this  time  the  signal -lieutenant  called  out  that  the  siu^nal  for  discontinuing 
the  action  had  been  thrown  out  by  the  commander-in-chief,  and  asked  if  he  should 
repeat  it.  *No.'  he  replied;  'acknowledge  it.'  He  then  continued  walking  about 
In  great  emotion;  and,  meeting  Captain  Foley,  said,  '  What  think  you,  Foley,  the 
admiral  has  hung  out  No.  89  [the  signal  for  discontinuing  action].  You  know  I 
have  only  one  eye;  I  have  a  right  to  be  blind  sometimes; '  and  then  putting  the 
glass  to  his  blind  eye,  he  exclaimed,  *  I  really  don't  see  the  signal.  Keep  mine  for 
closer  battle  still  flying.  That's  the  way  I  answer  such  signals.  Nail  mine  to  the 
mast.'  .  .  .  The  rapidity  and  precision  of  the  British  fire  was  irresistible.  At 
one  o'clock  the  cannonade  of  the  Danish  fleet  began  to  slacken;  loud  cheers  f^om 
the  English  sailors  announced  every  successive  vessel  which  struck ;  and  before 
two,  the  whole  front  line,  consisting  of  six  sail  of  the  line  and  eleven  huge  floating 
batteries,  was  all  either  taken,  sunk,  burned,  or  destroyed.  la  this  desperate 
battle,  the  loss  on  board  the  British  fleet  was  very  severe,  amounting  to  no  lose 
than  1,200,  a  greater  proportion  to  the  number  of  seamen  engaged  than  in  any 
other  general  action  during  the  whole  war.  .  .  .  Thus  terminated  this  murder- 
ous battle,  one  of  the  most  obstinately  contested  ever  fought  by  the  British  navy. 
Nelson  said,  he  had  been  in  above  a  hundred  engagements,  but  that  of  Copenhagen 
was  the  most  terrible  of  them  aU." — Alison. — History  of  Europe. 

19.  Deatlt  of  Nelson  (p.  274,  IT  99.— **  As  Nelson  was  walking  on  the  qn&r- 
ter-deck,  he  was  pierced  by  a  shot  ftom  one  of  the  French  marksmen,  not  more 
than  fifteen  yards  distant.  '  They  have  done  for  me  at  last,  Hardy,'  said  he.  *  1 
hope  not,'  said  Hardy.  'Yes,'  he  replied,  *  my  backbone  is  shot  through.'  He 
was  immediately  carried  below;  but  even  then,  such  was  his  presence  of  miud, 
t  hat  he  directed  the  tiller-rope,  which  had  been  shot  away,  to  be  replaced,  and 
taking  out  his  handkerchief,  covered  his  face  and  stars,  lest  the  crew  should  be 
discouraged  by  the  sight.  The  cockpit  was, crowded  with  wounded  and  dying 
men;  he  insisted  that  the  surgeon  should  leave  him,  and  attend  to  those  to  whoir 
he  might  be  useful;  'for  to  me,'  he  said,  *you  can  do  nothing.*  All  that  could  be 
done  was  to  fan  him  with  paper,  and  give  him  lemonade  to  assuage  his  burning 
thirst.  As  the  action  continued,  however,  several  «hips  of  the  enemy  began  to 
btrike;  and  as  the  crew  of  the  Victory  [Nelson's  ship]  cheered  as  each  successive 
ilag  was  lowered,  at  every  hurra  a  gleam  of  joy  illuminated  the  countenance  of  the 
dying  hero  .  .  .  Hardy,  taking  Nelson  by  the  hand,  congratulated  him,  even 
in  the  arms  of  death,  on  his  glorious  victory;  adding  that  fourteen  or  fifteen  of 
the  enemy  were  taken.  •  That's  well,'  replied  Nelson :  '  but  I  bargaid&d  for  twenty ;  • 
Dud  then,  in  a  stronger  voice,  added,  '  Anchor,  Hardy,  anchor.  Do  you  make  the 
signal.  Kiss  me.  Hardy,'  said  he.  Hardy  knelt  down  and  kissed  his  cheek. 
'Now  I  am  satisfied,'  said  Nelson.  '  Thank  Qod,  I  have  done  my  duty.'  His  artio- 
ulation  now  became  difficult:  but  he  was  repeatedly  heard  to  say,  '  Thank  Gk>d,  I 
Uave  dime  my  duty,'  and  expired  at  half-past  four  without  a  groan,  leaving  a  name 
lnrivaii^d,  even  in  the  glorious  annals  of  the  English  navy.  .  .  .  His  whole 
( XI  ?er  lYom  his  first  entrance  into  the  navy  to  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  exhibited  a 
pal  tern  of  every  manly  virtue.  Bold  in  conception,  cautioua  in  construction,  firm 
in  execution,  cool  in  danger,  he  was  the  most  successftil,  because  the  most  profound 
and  intrepid  of  leaders.'*  The  most  triumphant  death  is  that  of  the  martyr  ;  the 
moat  splendid,  that  of  the  hero  in  the  hour  of  victory;  and  if  the  chariot  and 
horses  of  fire  bad  been  vouchsafed  for  Nelson^s  translation,  he  could  scarcely  have 
departed  In  a  brighter  blaze  of  glory.— Alison.— History  of  Europe. 
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section  ii. 
France, 

From  ths  Aeeesnon  of  Charles  VIII,  (1483)  to  the  present  Tme, 

1.  Charles  VIII.,  the  son  and  successor  of  Louis  XI^ 
was  only  thirteen  years  of  age  when  he  commenced  to 
reign.  He  was,  moreover,  feeble  both  in  body  and  mind, 
and  very  ignorant  A  dispute  arising  as  to  who  should 
have  the  guardianship  of  the  young  king,  the  question 
was  referred  to  the  States-General,  a  meeting  of  that  body 
being  called  for  the  purpose  (1484).  This^  assembly  of  the 
States  is  noted  for  the  ineffectual  attempt  made  by  the 
Third  Estate  {i.  e.,  the  Commons)  to  obtain  a  redress  of 
grievances,  and  to  acquire  some  influence  in  the  government. 
Charles,  by  his  marriage  with  Anne,  Duchess  of  Brittany, 
acquired  possession  of  that  country;  and  thus  was  de- 
stroyed the  last  stronghold  of  feudal  independence  and 
rebellion. 

2.  By  this  marriage,  Charles  gave  offence  to  Maximilian 
of  Austria,  to  whom  Anne  had  been  previously  betrothed ; 
and  that  monarch  was  joined  by  Henry  VII.  of  England 
and  Ferdinand  of  Spain  in  a  league  against  Charles ;  but 
the  latter  succeeded,  by  means  of  concessions  of  territory 
and  the  payment  of  large  sums  of  money,  in  effecting  a 
peaceful  accommodation  (1493).  The  next  year  he  invaded 
Italy  with  a  large  army  to  recover  Naples,  then  in  posses- 
sion of  Alfonso  II.,  a  prince  of  Aragon,  who,  on  the  ap- 
proach of  Charles,  abdicated  the  throne,  and  the  French 

1.  What  Is  said  of  Charles  VTH.  ?  Why  were  the  States-General  called  ?  For 
what  is  this  meeting  noted  ?    How  did  Charles  acquire  Brittany  ? 

a.  To  what  hoBtiudes  did  this  marriage  lead  ?  How  were  they  settled  ?  Qlre 
SB  accoant  of  the  Invasion  of  Italy  and  its  result.  What  was  the  condact  of  Charles 
after  this  ?    When  and  how  did  his  death  occur  f    What  line  ended  with  him  ? 
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monarch  entered  the  city  in  trinmph.  A  league  being 
formed  against  him  by  Venice,  Milan,  and  other  states  of 
Northern  Italy,  he  retreated;  but,  on  the  confines  of  Lom- 
bardy,  gained  a  brilliant  victory  oyer  a  much  superior  army 
of  the  allies,  thus  securing  his  retreat  to  France.  Naples 
a  short  time  afterward  was  abandoned  by  the  French ;  so 
that  Charles,  who  had  been  desirous  of  winning  the  glory 
of  Alexander  or  Charlemagne,  had  the  mortification  of 
seeing  his  expedition  prove  a  total  failure.  He  afterward 
gave  himself  up  to  every  species  of  vicious  indulgence,  and 
thus  ruined  his  health.  His  death,  which  happened  soon 
after,  was,  however,  the  result  of  an  accident  (1498). 
Charles  VIII.  was  the  last  of  the  family  of  Valois. 

3.  Iiouis  Xn. — Charles  VIII.  dying  without  heirs, 
Louis,  Duke  of  Orleans,  succeeded  to  the  throne,  with  the 
title  of  Louis  XIL  He  was  the  great-grandson  of  Charles 
v.,  and  commenced  his  reign  by  the  exercise  of  a  noble 
forbearance  and  moderation  which  gained  for  him  the 
esteem  of  all  classes.  Those  who  had  opposed  and  injured 
him  during  the  previous  reign  were  freely  forgiven,  the 
king  saying  that  "  it  did  not  become  the  King  of  France 
to  resent  the  injuries  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.'*  Desiring 
to  marry  Anne  of  Brittany,  the  widow  of  Charles  VIII.,  he 
applied  to  the  Pope  (Alexander  VI.)  for  a  divorce  from  his 
wife,  who,  though  distinguished  for  her  talents  and  virtue, 
was  deformed  in  person.  The  divorce  being  granted,  his 
marriage  with  Anne  was  solemnized  with  great  splendor. 

4.  Most  of  this  reign  was  occupied  by  wars  undertaken 
by  Louis  to  acquire  possession  of  territories  in  Italy.  His 
first  conquest  was  that  of  Milan  (1500),  after  which,  in 
alliance  with  Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  he  took  Naples;  but  a 
dispute  arising  between  the  allies  as  to  the  partition  of 
the  conquered  territory,  the  French  were  defeated  by  the 


3.  Who  succeeded  Charles  Yin.  f    What  is  said  of  the  conduct  of  Louis  Zn.  \ 
How  and  why  did  he  obtain  a  divorce  from  his  wife  ? 

4.  What  conquests  did  he  make  in  Italy?    What  diaasten  did  ha  soffer  f 
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Spanish  forces  under  OovrZatvo  of  Cordova^  caRed  the 
"  Great  Captain,"  and  Ferdinand  thus  gained  almost  ex-/ 
elusive  possession  of  the  Neapolitan  States  (1603).  Louis 
attempted  to  retrieve  his  loss ;  but  Gonzalvo  inflicted  upon 
the  French  one  of  the  severest  disasters  that  ever  befell 
their  arms  (Dec.,  1503). 

5.  Louis,  some  time  afterward,  entered  into  the  celebrated 
League  of  Oambray,  formed  by  France,  Germany,  Spain, 
the  Pope  (Julius  II.),  and  the  minor  states  of  Italy,  in 
order  to  check  the  power  of  Venice,  then  at  the  height  of 
its  glory  and  influence.  Under  the  command  of  the  illus- 
trious Ohevalier  Baxfard^  the  French  completely  defeated 
the  Venetians  in  the  battle  of  Agnadello  (an-yah-deVlo) ; 
and  the  other  allies  were  also  successful  (1509).  But  the 
intrigues  of  Julius  II.  soon  afterward  diverted  the  force  of 
the  alliance  from  Venice  and  turned  it  against  France,  with 
the  view  to  deprive  the  latter  of  all  its  possessions  in  Italy. 
In  this  way  the  "  Holy  League,"  consisting  of  the  Pope, 
Ferdinand  of  Spain,  and  the  Venetian  Republic,  was  formed 
(1511) ;  but  the  French,  under  the  command  of  the  re- 
nowned Gaston  de  Foix  {fwah),  gained  two  brilliant  vic- 
tories over  the  allies.  That  heroic  general  having  fallen 
in  one  of  these  battles  (1512),  Louis  was  soon  afterward 
obliged  to  succumb  to  the  power  of  the  League,  and  sur- 
render all  his  Italian  acquisitions  in  Northern  Italy. 

6.  Louis  then  formed  an  alliance  with  Venice  to  recover 
these  possessions  (1513),  and,  at  first,  gained  some  suc- 
cesses; but  was  finally  defeated  with  severe  loss  by  the 
Swiss,  who  had  been  hired  by  the  Italians  for  their  defence. 
This  disaster  encouraged  the  enemies  of  France  to  attack 
it;  and  while  it  was  threatened  by  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  the 
Swiss  invaded  it  from  the  east,  and  Henry  VIII.  landed 
with  a  large  army  at  Calais.  The  latter  a  short  time  after- 
ward fought  the  noted  "Battle  of  the  Spurs,"  in  which 

5.  What  was  the  Leagne  of  Cambray?    What  was  its  result?    What  was  th« 
dqly  Leagne  ?    What  victory  was  gained  by  the  French  ?    What  followed  ? 

6.  What  other  disasters  befeU  Louis  in  Italy  and  France  f    When  did  he  die  ? 
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eeveral  of  the  French  oflficers,  including  Bayard,  were  taken 
prisoners  (1513).  Louis,  wearied  with  these  harassing  wars, 
shortly  afterward  succeeded  in  making  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  his  enemies,  but  survived  it  only  a  few  months.  His 
virtues  had  made  him  exceedingly  popular,  and  he  died 
universally  regretted  by  his  subjects  (1515). 

7.  Francis  I.,  Duke  of  Angouleme  {ang'gO'ldm)y  and 
cousin  of  Louis  XII.,  succeeded  to  the  throne,  at  the  age  of 
21  years.  He  was  of  a  very  chivalrous  disposition,  and 
was  eager  to  distinguish  himself  by  military  achievements. 
His  first  enterprise  was  to  recover  Milan,  which  had  been 
lost  during  the  previous  reign ;  and,  at  the  head  of  40,000 
men,  commanded  by  Bayard,  the  Constable  BourT^on,  and 
other  illustrious  generals,  he  invaded  Italy.  There,  in  the 
battle  of  Marignano  {mah-reen-yah'no),  he  totally  defeated 
the  Swiss  mercenaries,  10,000  of  whom  were  left  dead  upon 
the  field  (1515).  Milan,  therefore,  surrendered ;  and  Francis 
wisely  augmented  his  influence  by  establishing  a  lasting 
alliance  with  the  Swiss  Bepublic  (1516). 

8.  On  the  death  of  Maximilian,  Emperor  of  Germany, 
Francis  became  a  competitor  with  Charles,  of  Spain,  for  the 
vacant  throne.  The  election  of  the  latter  excited  the  anger 
of  Francis,  and  gave  rise  to  a  series  of  wars  that  lasted 
nearly  twenty-five  years,  between  him  and  his  great  rival, 
afterward  so  illustrious  as  Charles  F.  of  Germany.  Both 
parties  sought  the  alliance  of  Henry  VIII.  of  England ;  and, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  interview  which  took  place  between 
the  English  and  French  monaxchs,  f^tes  of  such  extraordi- 
nary splendor  were  given,  that  the  place  of  the  interview 
was  called  the  "  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold.''  Owing,  how- 
ever,  to  the  intrigues  of  Wolsey,  Henry  declared  in  favor 
of  the  Emperor. 

9.  Francis  unwisely  quarrelled  with  his  great  general, 

7.  Who  sncceeded  Louis  Xn.?    What  was  his  character?    What  led  to  the 
battle  of  Marignano  ?    What  were  its  consequences  ? 

8.  What  led  to  wars  with  Charles  V.  of  Germany?    What  conrie  -A'a»  patMi<*d 
by  Henry  VILL  ?    How  was  thl9  hroa|;ht  about  ? 
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the  Constable  of  Bourbon,  and  the  latter  was  gladly  taken 
into  the  service  of  the  emperor.  The  first  step  of  the 
French  king  was  to  invade  Italy ;  but  his  army  was  under 
the  command  of  an  incompetent  general,  and  Bourbon 
sodn  drove  it  into  a  disastrous  retreat,  during  which  the 
gallant  and  chivalrous  Bayard  was  killed.  Francis  then 
conducted  the  army  in  person;  but,  at  Pa'via,  suffered  a 
dreadful  defeat,  all  his  most  distinguished  generals  being 
slain,  and  he  himself  made  prisoner  (1525).  \^8ee  Note  1.] 
10*  He  remained  in  captivity  more  than  a  year,  during 
which  he  suffered  considerable  indignity  from  the  emperor, 
who  extorted  from  him  an  assent  to  the  most  humiliating 
conditions  before  he  would  grant  his  release.  These,  on 
regaining  his  liberty,  he  refused  to  fulfil ;  and  the  war  was 
renewed,  Francis  having  effected  an  alliance  with  Venice 
and  the  Pope.  Bourbon  accordingly  marched  to  Rome, 
with  a  large  army,  consisting  partly  of  German  troops, 
whose  minds  had  been  excited  by  the  new  doctrines  of 
Luther,  and  partly  also  composed  of  a  multitude  of  ad- 
venturers and  bandits,  ferocious  as  the  Huns  or  Vandals. 

11.  Bourbon  was  slain  in  the  first  assault;  but  Rome  was 
taken,  and  for  seven  months  became  a  scene  of  the  most 
remorseless  violence  and  pillage,  the  Pope  being  kept  a 
prisoner,  and  treated  with  the  grossest  indignities  (1527).* 
This  led  to  an  alliance  between  the  kings  of  France  and 
England ;  and  Charles,  embarrassed  by  the  movements  of 
the  German  Protestants,  and  threatened  by  the  Turks 
under  their  great  sultan,  Soliman  the  Magnificent^  con- 
sented to  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Francis  (1529). 

12.  Twice,  however,  was  the  war  renewed ;  and  Francis 
degraded  himself  and  shocked  Christendom  by  forming  an 
alliance  with  the  Turkish  sultan.    In  1544,  he  wiped  out 

*  Stse  Note  2,  end  of  the  Section. 


9.  With  whom  did  Francis  quarrel?    What  led  to  the  battle  of  I'd  via  t    What 
vras  its  result?    Where  is  Pavia  ?    (See  Prog.  Map,  No  7.) 
1 0   How  did  Francis  obtain  hia  release  ?    What  led  to  the  taking  of  Rome  ? 

11.  Oi  ve  an  account  of  the  sack  of  Rome  ?    To  what  did  it  lead  f 

12.  What  wore  the  subsequent  events  of  this  reign  1    When  did  it  end  ? 

18 
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the  disgrace  of  his  defeat  at  Payia,  by  a  splendid  yictoryin 
Italy  over  the  Imperial  army;  but  Charles  formed  an  alli- 
ance with  Henry  VIIL,  both  monarchs  engaging  to  invade 
France,  capture  Paris,  and  diviae  the  French  dominions 
between  them.  The  French  king  successfully  defended  his 
capital  against  the  invading  armies  of  these  two  powerful 
foes,  and  finally  succeeded  in  making  peace  with  both. 
His  death  occurred  the  next  year  (1547). 

13.  Francis  I.  was  a  liberal  patron  of  literature  and  the 
arts,  both  of  which  made  very  great  progress  during  his 
reign.  He  was  possessed  of  considerable  talents,  unbounded 
ambition,  and  very  extraordinary  courage,  activity,  and  en- 
terprise ;  but  his  private  vices,  his  acquiescence  in  the  ir  flu- 
ence  of  incapable  favorites,  and  his  want  of  prudence  and 
self-control,  brought  upon  his  people  great  misfortunes  and 
miseries. 

14.  Henry  n.,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  T/'as  in 
the  twenty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  slothful  and 
luxurious  in  his  disposition,  and  possessed  but  few  of  the 
talents  of  his  father.  Before  he  commenced  to  reign,  he 
married  Catharine  d(?  Medici  (med'e-che),  a  descendant 
of  the  illustrious  Lorenzo  de*  Medici,  of  the  Florentine 
Republic,  who,  on  account  of  his  accomplishments  and 
his  liberal  patronage  of  learning  and  art,  was  styled  the 
"  Magnificent."  Pope  Leo  X.  was  a  son  of  Lorenzo,  and 
Clement  VII.  a  nephew ;  and  when,  through  the  influence 
of  the  latter  and  Charles  V.,  Florence  lost  her  liberty,  a 
member  of  this  celebrated  family  was  made  the  first  Duke 
of  Florence  (1529) ;  and  its  descendants,  for  a  century 
afterward,  continued  to  occupy  the  ducal  throne  of  Tus- 
cany. 

15.  Hostilities  between  France  and  Charles  V.  were  re- 


1 8.  What  was  the  character  of  Francis  L  ? 

14.  What  is  said  of  Henry  II.r    Whom  did  he  marry?    Who  was  Catharine 
de' Medici? 

1 5.  What  war  was  continued  f    What  led  to  the  truaty  of  Passau  ?    What  wore 
lu  terms  ?    What  victory  was  K&ined  by  Francis  Duke  of  Oaise  ? 
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sumed  soon  after  the  commencement  of  Henry's  reign; 
and  the  latter  allied  himself  with  the  great  Protestiiuit 
champion^  Maurice^  Elector  of  Saxony^  who  at  once  de- 
clared against  the  emperor  as  the  enemy  of  the  civil  and 
religious  liberty  of  Germany.  Charles  V.,  prudently  yield- 
ing to  the  force  of  so  powerful  a  combination,  concluded 
with  the  Germans  the  treaty  of  Fassau;  conceding  to  the 
Protestants  freedom  of  worship  (1662).  Henry  IL,  how- 
ever, having  refused  to  be  included  in  the  treaty,  the  imperial 
army  was  repulsed  with  severe  loss  at  Metzy  defended  by 
the  French  under  Francis,  Duke  of  Chaise  (gweez). 

16.  Charles  V.  having  resigned  his  throne  to  his  son 
Philip,  the  French  king  embraced  the  occasion  to  invade 
the  Netherlands  and  Italy ;  but  sustained  severe  disasters 
in  each  of  these  enterprises.  In  the  former,  the  Constable 
Montmorency  sustained  a  total  defeat  at  St,  Quen'tin,  where 
the  flower  of  his  army  were  either  slain  or  taken  prisoners 
(1557).*  Queen  Mary  of  England  had  given  assistance  to 
her  husband  Philip ;  and,  through  the  energy  of  Guise,  the 
French  gained  possession  of  Calais  (1558).  This  was  soon 
followed  by  a  treaty  of  peace  between  the  contending  par- 
ties, and  by  the  king's  death,  which  was  occasioned  by  a 
wound  received  at  a  tournament  (1559).    . 

17.  Francis  n.,  a  youth  of  sixteen  years,  succeeded  to 
the  throne.  The  year  before,  he  married  Mary,  Queen 
of  Scots;  and,  being  of  feeble  intellect,  he  was  entirely 
ruled  by  his  fascinating  queen,  who  herself  was  under  the 
control  of  her  uncles,  the  Duke  of  Guise  and  his  brother. 
Cardinal  of  Lorraine.  These  two  noblemen  thus  acquired 
the  supreme  power  in  the  government ;  which  they  pro- 
ceeded to  employ  for  the  destruction  of  the  Protestants,  or 
Huguenots,  the  persecution  of  whom  had  commenced  in 
the  previous  reign.     The  Huguenots  had,  nevertheless, 

*SeeJioteS^  .nd  of  the  Section. 


1 6.  What  coantries  did  Henry  m.  invade  ?    What  were  the  results  ?    Why  did 
the  French  tak§  Calais  ?    When  and  how  did  Henrv's  death  occur  ? 

1 7.  ^^o  succeeded  Hennr  II.  ?   What  was  his  character  ?   Who  was  his  queen  T 
Who  ohtained  the  control  of  thn  ^veromeot  ?    What  U  said  of  the  I^tosiantB  ? 
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rapidly  increased  in  number  and  influence,  and  now 
included  within  their  ranks  the  King  of  Navarre,  his 
brother  Louis,  Prince  of  Cond6  (kon'da).  Admiral  Oo- 
ligny  {ko'leeu't/e'),  with  many  others  of  high  rank  and 
great  ability. 

18.  On  account  of  the  tyrannical  administration  of  the 
Guises,  a  conspiracy  was  formed,  under  Cond6;  which 
proving  unsuccessful,  the  Duke  of  Guise  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  executing  a  dreadful  vengeance  on  those  who  had 
been  concerned  in  it,  executing  upward  of  1200  persons 
with  the  most  revolting  cruelty  (1560).  This  was  soon 
followed  by  the  arrest  of  the  King  of  Navarre  and  the 
Prince  of  Conde,  the  latter  of  whom  was  convicted  of  high 
treason  and  sentenced  to  be  executed;  but  the  king's  death 
taking  place  soon  afterward,  he  was  released.  The  reign 
of  Francis  II.  lasted  less  than  eighteen  months;  and  he 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother  GharUsy  a  youth  ten  years 
and  a  half  old  (1560). 

19.  Charles  IX. — The  government  was  now  adminis- 
tered by  the  Queen-mother,  Catharine  de'  Medici,  who  had 
previously  selected  for  her  chief  friend  and  adviser  the 
moderate  and  virtuous  Chancellor  de  VHopital  {lo'pe-tal) ; 
and  the  leaders  of  both  religious  parties  were  placed  in  the 
great  offices  of  state.  The  States-General  were  assembled^ 
and  proclaimed  entire  freedom  of  religion,  which  was  after 
ward  confirmed  by  a  royal  edict.  These  excellent  measures, 
however,  proved  ineffectual,  in  consequence  of  the  excesses 
and  bitter  feelings  of  both  parties ;  and  the  country  was 
soon  plunged  into  the  miseries  of  a  civil  war. 

20.  The  Prince  of  Conde  at  first  assumed  the  command 
of  the  Protestants,  who  were  assisted  by  the  English  Queen 
Elizabeth,  while  the  government  was  aided  by  Philip  of 


18.  What  conspiracy  was  formed?    What  was  Its  result f    Who  succeeded 
Francis  11.  ? 

19.  Who  administered  the  government  nnder  Charles  EX.?    What  measuref 
were  adopted  ?    With  what  results  ? 

20.  Give  an  account  of  the  war  that  endued.    How  did  it  end?  . 
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Spain.  This  war  was  carried  on  with  great  fury,  and  with 
various  successes  on  both  sides,  till  1670,  when  Catharine 
obtained  peace  by  granting  to  the  Huguenots  the  free  ex- 
ercise of  their  religion  in  all  parts  of  France,  except  Paris^ 
placing  in  their  power,  as  a  guarantee,  four  cities,  one  of 
which  was  Rochelle  {ro-shel').  While  this  arrangement 
gave  great  dissatisfaction  to  the  Catholic  party,  it  did  not 
restore  confidence  to  the  Protestants,  who  entertained  a 
mistrust  of  the  sincerity  of  Catharine,  by  whose  counsels 
and  intrigues  the  king  was  entirely  controlled. 

21.  Admiral  Coligny  and  the  other  Protestant  leaders 
finally  repaired  to  the  court ;  and  the  former  gained  so 
much  infiuence  over  Charles,  that  the  Queen-mother  en- 
tered into  a  conspiracy  to  remove  him  by  assassination, 
and  thus  arouse  the  vengeance  of  the  Huguenots,  so  that  a 
pretext  might  be  found  for  their  destruction.  Coligny 
was,  however,  but  slightly  wounded,  and  the  plot  failed. 
Catharine  and  her  accomplices  next  wrung  from  the  king 
his  consent  to  the  death  of  Coligny  and  the  other  principal 
members  of  the  Protestant  faction.  The  dreadful  "  Massa- 
cre of  St.  Bartholomew's  Day"  followed,  in  which  the 
Huguenots  throughout  France  were  butchered,  without 
distinction  of  age  or  sex.  Coligny  was  the  first  victim,  and 
the  number  of  those  that  fell  in  Paris  is  estimated  at 
10,000;  the  whole  number  slaughtered  in  different  parts 
of  the  kingdom  amounting  to  30,000  (August  24,  1572). 

22.  The  Huguenots  were  not,  however,  destroyed.  They 
successfully  repelled  the  attacks  made  on  their  stronghold, 
RochelhySLui  succeeded  in  obtaining  very  favorable  terms  of 
peace  from  the  government.  Charles  soon  afterward  died 
(1574),  having  suffered  on  his  death-bed  the  most  poignant 
remorse  for  the  crimes  and  atrocities  which  had  been  perpe- 
trated with  his  sanction.    His  imbecility  has,  however, 

21.  What  led  to  the  MasBacre  of  "  St.  Bartholomew's  Day  ?**  Give  an  acconnt 
of  it. 

d3.  What  was  itB  effeci.  on  the  Hogaenots  ?  When  did  the  kinp;  die  ?  Wha(  |9 
Raid  of  him? 
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saved  his  name  from  most  of  this  guilt,  resting,  as  it  does, 
upon  Catharine  de'  Medici,  and  her  associates  in  the  dark 
intrigues  by  means  of  which  those  acts  of  cruelty  were 
committed. 

2S.  Henry  m.,  brother  of  the  late  king,  succeeded  to 
the  throne ;  although,  in  the  preceding  year,  he  had  been 
elected  King  of  Poland.  He  was  a  weak  and  dissolute 
man,  neglecting  his  duties  to  indulge  in  the  most  infa- 
mous debauchery.  The  Huguenots>  under  the  leadership 
of  Henry  of  Navarre,  and  the  Prince  of  Condi,  became 
very  powerful ;  and  the  king  and  Catharine  were  compelled 
to  make  the  most  humiliating  concessions  (1576).  This 
led  to  the  "  Holy  League,"  formed  by  the  Catholic  party  to 
extirpate  the  Huguenots,  overturn  the  government,  and 
place  one  of  the  Guises  on  the  throne. 

24.  The  contest  that  followed  has  been  styled  the  "  War 
of  the  Three  Henries  " — Henry,  the  king,  Henry  of  Guise, 
and  Henry  of  Navarre.  It  was  commenced  in  1687 ;  and 
the  king,  in  union  with  the  Leaguers,  gained  some  ad- 
vantages over  their  opponents.  At  last,  disgusted  and  en- 
raged at  finding  himself  at  the  mercy  of  the  Guises,  and 
being  treated  with  considerable  indignity  by  them,  he 
caused  them  to  be  assassinated.  This  crime  excited  a  vio- 
lent outbreak  of  popular  fury  against  the  king,  who,  in 
order  to  resist  the  opposition  which  he  had  created,  allied 
himself  to  Henry  of  Navarre  and  the  Huguenots.  A  few 
months  after  this,  he  was  assassinated  by  a  Dominican 
Monk,  named  Clement,  who  was  prompted  to  the  deed  by 
feelings  of  religious  enthusiasm  (1589).  Thus  ended  the 
royal  dynasty  of  Valois,  the  throne  passing  to  the  House 
of  Bourbon,  in  the  person  of  Henry  IIL,  King  of  Navarre, 
who  now  assumed  the  title  of  Henry  IV. 


23.  Who  sncceeded  Charles  EX.?  What  is  said  of  him?  What  caused  the 
Holy  League  ? 

24.  Wbat  was  the  War  of  the  Three  Henries?  What  is  said  of  it  ?  What  crime 
was  committed  by  thb  king  ?  How  did  his  death  occur  f  What  Una  ended?  9y 
whom  was  Henry  m.  soct^eded  f 
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House  of  BouEBOisr. 

35.  Henry  IV.  v^as  in  his  36th  year  when  he  came  to 
the  throne,  from  which  the  Catholic  nobles  at  first  attempt- 
ed to  exclude  him,  except  on  condition  of  his  renounc- 
ing his  religion,  which  he  refused  to  do;  but  he  prom- 
ised to  give  security  to  the  Catholics  and  their  religion, 
and  to  abide  the  decision  of  a  national  Council.  This  not 
being  satisfactory  to  the  League,  now  commanded  by  the 
Duke  of  May-enne^  brother  of  the  late  Duke  of  Guise,  a 
war  ensued,  in  which  Henry  defeated  his  enemies  in  the 
famous  battle  of  Ivry  {eev're)  (1690) ;  but  the  fruits  of 
this  victory  were  afterward  lost,  and  the  Duke  of  Mayenne 
entered  Paris  in  triumph. 

26.  The  war  was  continued  for  some  time  with  varied 
success,  Henry  being  aided  by  the  English  troops  under 
the  Barl  of  Essex.  At  last,  the  States-General  were  called ; 
and  Henry,  to  satisfy  the  prevailing  party,  and  to  secure  a 
recognition  of  his  right  to  the  throne,  abjured  Protestant- 
ism and  declared  himself  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  the 
Catholic  faith  (1593).  Though  injurious  to  his  personal 
reputation,  this  act  of  the  king's  delivered  France  from  a 
condition  of  the  most  dreadful  anarchy ;  and,  for  patriotic 
reasons,  it  was  approved  by  many  of  the  Huguenots  them- 
selves. On  moral  and  religious  grounds,  it  cannot,  of 
course,  be  at  all  justified. 

27.  The  next  five  years  were  occupied  in  securing  his 
possession  of  the  throne,  and  in  a  war  which  was  carried 
on  with  Philip  of  Spain.  This  was  closed  by  a  treaty  in 
1598,  a  year  memorable,  for  the  grant  by  the  king  of  the 
celebrated  Edict  of  Nantes  (nantz),  in  which  he  con- 
firmed the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Huguenots,  conferred 

25.  What  course  was  pnrsaed  by  Henry  and  the  Catholic  nobles  ?    What  led  to 
the  battle  of  Ivry  ?    What  was  its  resalt  ?    Where  is  Ivry  ?    (See  Map,  p.  188.) 

26.  What  were  the  other  events  of  the  war?    What  course  did  Henry  pureae 
with  respect  to  his  religion  ?    What  is  said  of  it  ? 

27.  What  were  the  chief  events  of  the  next  five  years  ?    What  was  the  Bdict  of 
Nanteef    Where  is  NantM  ?    (See  Map,  p.  188.) 


^   I 
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upon  them  entire  Uberty  of  conscience,  and  admitted  them 
to  all  offices  of  honor  and  emolument. 

28.  He  next  directed  his  attention  to  the  internal  condi- 
tion of  the  kingdom,  which,  on  account  of  the  long  con- 
tinuance of  ciyil  war,  had  become  entirely  disorganized. 
By  the  construction  of  roads  and  canals,  he  brought  all 
parts  of  the  country  into  ready  communication,  encouraged 
traffic  and  commerce,  and  thus  opened  new  sources  of  wealth 
and  intelligence  to  the  people.  Manufactures,  mining,  and 
every  other  department  of  industry  were  fostered  by  his 
beneficent  measures,  in  devising  which  he  was  greatly  aided 
by  the  wise  and  upright  Duhe  of  SuVly,  The  latter 
reorganized  the  finances;  and,  although  many  of  the 
taxes  were  remitted,  the  national  debt  was  almost  entirely 
liquidated,    [See  Note  4,  end  of  the  Section.} 

29.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  Henry  IV.  fonned  a 
project  to  rearrange  the  various  states  of  Europe,  and  form 
them  into  an  association,  so  as  more  completely  to  secure 
the  balance  of  power,  and  to  diminish  the  influence  of 
the  imperial  house  of  Austria.  A  dispute  having  arisen  be- 
tween the  emperor  and  some  of  the  Protestant  princes  of 
Germany,  Henry  took  sides  with  the  latter,  and  thus  gave 
great  offence  to  his  Catholic  subjects.  He  was  on  the 
point  of  setting  out  to  commence  the  war,  when  he  was 
assassinated  (1610)  in  the  streets  of  Paris  by  a  half-insane 
fanatic,  named  Ravaillac  {rdh-val-yak').  The  death  of  the 
king,  who  was  the  idol  of  the  people,  occasioned  the  utmost 
grief  and  indignation ;  and  his  murderer  was  put  to  death 
with  every  refinement  of  torture.  Henry  was  possessed  of 
great  abilities  and  force  of  character ;  and,  as  a  monarch, 
was  deserving  of  very  high  praise ;  but  his  private  life  was 
sullied  with  very  great  vices  and  immoralities. 

30.  Iiouis  XIII.  succeeded  his  father  at  the  age  of  nine 

S8.  What  wide  measnres  were  adopted  by  the  king?    Who  wa;^  hii?  minister  f 
29.  What  BcLeme  was  planned  by  Henry  FV.  ?    How  did  he  offend  his  OathoQc 
subjects  ?    How  was  his  aeath  caused  *    what  was  his  character  \ 
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years,  under  the  regency  of  his  mother,  Mary  d^  Medici. 
Sully,  the  great  minister  of  Henry  IV.,  becoming  disgusted 
with  the  injudicious  measures  of  the  regent,  and  particularly 
with  her  attention  to  Italian  favorites,  resigned  his  offices, 
and  went  into  retirement.  An  assembly  of  the  States- 
General,  in  1614,  is  noted  for  the  first  great  occasion  on 
which  the  celebrated  Richelieu  {reesh'e-lu)  made  display  of 
his  extraordinary  talents.  He  was  made  ^  cardinal  in 
1622 ;  and,  two  years  afterward,  he  became  ^he  chief  adviser 
of  the  king. 

31.  Eichelieu's  first  object  was  to  subdue  the  Huguenots, 
who  for  some  time  had  been  in  rebellion  against  the  gov- 
emment.  Eochelle,  their  chief  city,  was  besieged;  and, 
although  Charles  I.  of  England  sent  a  considerable  force  to 
its  assistance,  it  was  compelled,  after  a  vigorous  defence  of 
fifteen  months,  to  surrender  (1628).  Richelieu  himself 
took  a  very  active  part  in  this  siege.  The  other  towns  in  the 
possession  of  the  Huguenots  were  shortly  after  obliged  to 
submit ;  and  the  cause  of  Protestantism  in  France  was  en- 
tirely prostrated. 

32.  Richelieu's  next  object  was  to  humble  the  power  of 
the  imperial  house  of  Austria,  to  effect  which  he  took  part 
in  the  "Thirty -Years'  War,"  on  the  side  of  the  Protestants 
(then  commanded  by  the  great  Swedish  monarch  Oustavus 
Adolphus),  against  Spain  and  the  Empire.  After  the  death 
of  that  hera  at  Lufzen,  the  French  suffered  some  reverses, 
the  imperialists  invading  France,  devastating  the  country, 
and  penetrating  within  three  days'  march  of  the  capital. 
The  persevering  energy  of  Richelieu,  however,  finally 
triumphed  over  all  his  enemies;  and  the  French  armies 
made  conquest  of  Alsace  and  other  territories. 

33.  The  vigor  of  Richelieu's  government  excited  much 


so.  Who  encceeded  Henry  IV.  ?  Who  became  Regent  ?  What  Is  said  of  the 
Btates-Oeneral  ?    To  what  offices  was  Richelieu  promoted  ? 

31.  Give  an  account  of  the  war  waged  by  Richelieu  against  the  Hugaeno*** 
Where  is  Rochelle  ?    (Seo  Map,  p.  188.) 

32-  What  was  the  next  otjeci  of  Richelieu  ?    How  did  he  carry  it  out  f 
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opposition  on  the  part  of  the  princes  and  nobles  of  France, 
and  many  conspiracies  were  formed  to  destroy  him.  AH 
these  schemes  he  was  enabled  to  thwart  by  his  consum- 
mate vigilance  and  address,  and  several  of  those  who  had 
engaged  in  them  he  caused  to  be  executed.  The  most  con- 
spicuous among  his  enemies  were  Mary  di  Medidy  the 
queen-mother;  Gaston,  Duke  of  OrleanSy  the  brother  of  the 
king ;  and  thB  Duke  of  Montmorency.  The  last  was  exe- 
cuted, having  been  taken  prisoner  in  a  conflict  with  the 
government  forces- 

34.  !N'otwithstanding  these  difficu] iuies,  Eichelieu  sustained 
the  influence  of  France,  and  made  its  power  respected  by 
e^ery  foreign  state.  In  no  period  of  its  history,  has  its 
glory  shone  forth  with  more  splendor  than  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  talented  and  ambitious  cardinal,  be- 
neath whose  comprehensive  genius  and  indefatigable  energy 
the  king  himself  became  a  mere  cipher.  Richelieu  was  also 
a  patron  of  science  and  literature ;  and  to  him  France  owes 
the  foundation  of  the  French  Academy.  His  death  occurred 
in  1642,  and  was  followed  the  next  year  by  that  of  the  king. 

35.  Iiouis  XrV.  was  scarcely  five  years  of  age  when  his 
father  died ;  and  the  regency  was  intrusted  to  his  mother, 
Anne  of  Austria,  who  selected  as  her  prime  minister  Cardi- 
nal Maz'a-rin,  a  former  disciple  and  associate  of  Richelieu. 
France  was  again  drawn  into  the  "  Thirty  Years'  War,''  by 
the  renewal  of  hostilities  on  the  part  of  the  house  of  Aus- 
tria; but  several  splendid  victories  were  gained  by  the 
French  army,  under  the  Prince  of  Conde,  afterward  so 
illustrious  as  the  "Great  Cond6,"  and  by  the  celebrated 
Marshal  Tu-renne\  This  long  war  was  closed  by  the 
"  Treaty  of  Westphalia,"  in  1648,  by  which  the  boundaries 
of  France  were  settled,  nearly  as  they  exist  at  present. 

33.  What  conspiracies  were  formed  a^inst  him  ?    With  what  results  ? 

34.  What  is  said  of  the  administration  of  Richelieu?  What  did  he  found! 
When  did  his  death  occur  ?    When  did  the  kinffdie  ? 

35.  By  whom  was  Louis  Xm.  succeeded  ?  what  is  said  of  Louis  XTV.  *  Whc 
became  Regent  ?  What  minister  did  she  choose  ?  In  what  war  was  Franc«  in- 
7olTed  ?    With  what  rmult  ?    What  is  said  of  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  t 
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36.  Meantime,  the  civil  war  of  the  Fronds  had  broken 
out  (1648),  caused  by  the  resistance  of  the  people,  repre- 
sented in  the  parliament  of  Paris,  to  the  unjust  and  op- 
pressive measures  of  taxation  adopted  by  the  government, 
and  probably  incited  by  the  rebellion  of  the  English  against 
their  king,  Charles  I.,  which  had  just  been  brought  to  a 
successful  issue.  In  these  commotions,  the  court  was  op- 
posed by  many  of  the  nobles ;  and,  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  war,  the  Great  CondS  also  took  sides  against  the 
government.  The  principal  leader  of  the  revolt,  however, 
was  Cardinal  de  Retz  {rdts)»  With  much  difficulty  it  was 
subdued  in  1653,  having  lasted  about  five  years. 

87.  The  death  of  Mazarin,  who  had  accumulated  enor- 
mous wealth,  occurred  in  1661,  after  which  date  Louis 
XrV.,  from  whom,  on  account  of  his  neglected  education, 
little  had  been  expected,  suddenly  assumed  the  reins  of 
government.  He  at  once  exhibited  great  sagacity  and  tal- 
ent as  a  ruler;  and  during  his  subsequent  reign,  which 
lasted  more  than  half  a  century,  the  vastness  of  his  mill- 
tary  enterprises,  the  grandeur  of  his  plans  for  the  internal 
improvement  of  his  kingdom,  his  magnificent  court  cere- 
monial, and  his  enlightened  patronage  of  literature  and 
the  arts  and  sciences,  obtained  for  him  the  title  of  the 
"Great  King/'  His  government  was,  however,  a  com- 
plete despotism,  its  fundamental  principle  being  compre- 
hended in  his  famous  saying,  "  I  am  the  state.'' 

38.  The  prosperity  of  France  was,  at  this  time,  greatly 
promoted  by  the  wise  financial  measures  of  Colbert  (kol- 
bare'),  and  by  the  able  administration  of  foreign  affairs,  con- 
ducted by  the  prime  minister  Louvois  {loo-vwah').   The  first 

*  The  members  of  the  political  faction  opposed  to  the  government  were  called,  in  derivion 
iVondeura,  that  is,  Slingerg;  being  compared  to  the  vagrant  boys  (gamiM)  of  Paris  who  fonglit 
with  slings  (fronds. 

36.  What  caoeied  the  war  of  the  Fronde?    Give  an  account  of  it.    Why  called 
the  Fronde  ?    (See  note.) 

37.  When  did  Mazzarin^s  death  occur?    What  is  said  of  the  conduct  and  char- 
acter of  Louie  XIV.  ? 

88.  By  whom  was  the  prosperity  of  France  promoted  ?    What  caused  the  Trinla 
Alliance  ?  The  war  with  the  Dutch  ?    Whore  is  Francho  Coiotd  ?   (See  Itlap,  p.  1^> 
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military  enterprise  of  Louis  was  the  seizure  of  Flanders  and 
Franche  Comti  {fransh  hon^ta) ;  but  the  "  Triple  Alliance'' 
(England,  Holland,  and  Sweden)  arrested  his  career  of  con- 
quest (1668).  This  excited  the  anger  of  Louis  against  Hol- 
land; and,  haying  bribed  Charles  U.  of  England  to  aid 
him,  and  obtained  promises  of  neutrality  from  the  other 
great  powers  of  Europe,  he  directed  his  armies,  commanded 
by  Turenne  and  Oond6,  against  that  republic. 

39.  At  first,  the  affairs  of  the  Dutch  appeared  to  be  des- 
perate, as  they  were  weakened  by  the  dissensions  between 
the  adherents  of  WiUiam  of  Orange  and  the  democratic 
party  under  De  Witt.  The  latter  having  been  overthrown 
by  a  popular  insurrection,  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  then 
a  young  man  in  his  23d  year,  became  stadtholder  (presi- 
dent) of  the  republic  Through  his  genius  and  patriot- 
ism the  country  was  successfully  defended,  the  progress  of 
the  enemy  being  at  first  arrested  by  opening  the  vast 
sluices,  and  laying  the  whole  district  surrounding  Amster- 
dam under  water  (1672). 

40.  This  war  lasted  six  years  longer,  the  Prince  of  Orange 
having  succeeded  «in  forming  an  alliance  with  the  Emperor 
of  Germany.  The  French  fleets  gained  important  victories 
in  the  Mediterranean  over  those  of  Holland  under  De 
Ruyter,  who  was  slain  in  one  of  these  battles.  Peace  was 
made,  in  1678,  between  France  and  Holland.  The  former 
gained  nothing  of  importance  by  this  severe  war ;  but  Louis 
had  lost  his  great  general  Turenne ;  and  Gond4,  enfeebled 
by  age,  had  fought  his  last  campaign.  The  free  city  of 
Stras'burg  was  captured  by  the  French  a  short  time  after- 
ward (1681);  and,  through  the  engineering  skill  of  the 
celebrated  Vauban  {vo-bahng'),  it  was  made  an  impregnable 
bulwark  of  France  on  the  eastern  frontier. 


39.  What  weakened  the  Dntchf  Who  liecame  stadtholder?  What  mea8arek 
did  he  adopt? 

40.  What  other  events  of  the  war  are  mentioned?  What  were  Its  resoltei? 
When  and  how  was  Strasbonr  taken?  Where  is  Straeborg?  (See  PrqgreoalYe 
Kap,  No.  7.) 
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41.  By  the  advice  of  the  celebrated  Madame  de  Main'* 
te-non  {-nong),  Louis  adopted  the  impolitic  measure  of  re- 
voking the  Edict  of  Nantes  (1685);  after  which  a  fierce 
persecution  of  the  Huguenotfl  ensued,  which  drove  upward 
of  600,000  of  the  most  industrious  of  the  citizens  of  France 
from  their  country.  The  flight  of  James  II.  from  England 
involved  the  French  monarch  in  another  war,  in  which  he 
had  to  cope  with  the  combined  forces  of  the  "  Grand  Al- 
liance," consisting  of  all  the  great  powers  of  Europe  (1689). 
For  over  seven  years  was  this  mighty  struggle  maintained 
by  sea  and  land;  and,  France  being  utterly  exhausted, 
Louis  was  compelled  to  assent  to  the  Treaty  of  Ryswick, 
and  thus  submit  to  humiliating  conditions  of  pe-ace  (1697). 

42.  A  few  years  afterward,  followed  the  great  "  War  of 
the  Spanish  Succession"  (1701).  On  the  death  of  Charles 
II.  of  Spain,  Louis  claimed  the  throne  of  that  country  for 
his  grandson  Philip  F.,  whilst  the  emperor  supported  the 
claim  of  his  son,  afterward  the  Emperor  Charles  VI.  This 
led  to  an  alliance  between  Holland  and  Germany  against 
the  French  king ;  which  was  joined  by  William  of  Orange, 
Louis  having  recognized  the  son  of  James  II.  king  of  Eng- 
land. The  war  was  carried  on  in  Spain,  Belgium,  Germany, 
and  Italy;  and  the  French  experienced  a  series  of  disas- 
trous defeats,  having  to  contend  against  the  genius  of  Marl- 
borough and  Prince  Eugene.  The  Treaty  of  Utrecht  closed 
the  war  (1713),  according  to  which  Louis  gave  up  some  of 
his  American  possessions  to  England,  but  obtained  the  re- 
cognition of  Philip  V.  as  King  of  Spain.    [See  Note  5.] 

43.  The  condition  of  France  was  now  most  deplorable, 
through  the  ambition,  pride,  and  bigotry  of  her  despotic 
monarch.  He  sustained,  however,  his  haughty  mien  and 
pompous  state  ceremonial  to  the  last,  notwithstanding  he 

41.  What  impolitic  act  did  Loais  XTV.  commit f    What  was  the  result  ?    Give 
an  account  of  the  Grand  Alliance  and  the  events  that  followed  it. 

42.  Give  an  account  of  the  war  of  the  Spanieh  Succession.    What  was  its  result  f 
43    What  was  now  the  condition  of  France?    What  is  said  of  Louis  XTV.  2 

When  did  his  death  occur?    Who  succeeded  him  ?    What  writings  did  he  leave ^ 
What  It  the  period  of  his  reign  called  ? 
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had  lost  by  deaths  his  son^  the  Danphin,  his  eldest  grand- 
son, and  many  others  of  his  kindred.  He  died  in  1715, 
after  a  reign  of  more  than  72  years,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Louisy  his  great-grandson.  Louis  XIV.  left  several  volumes 
of  writings,  containing  his  "  Instructions  to  his  Sons,"  and 
his  letters,  which  give  valuable  information  respecting  the 
events  of  his  reign.  This  period  is  regarded  as  the  Augus- 
tan age  of  French  literature.    [See  Note  6.  J 

II.  IjOiiis  XV.  was  only  five  years  of  age  on  his  acces- 
sion, and  the  Regency  feD  into  the  hands  of  the  dissolute 
Duke  of  Orleans,  who  was  controlled  by  his  shameless  and 
unprincipled  minister,  the  infamous  Abhi  Dubois  {du- 
bwah^).  The  education  of  the  young  king  was  intrusted 
to  the  Abb&  de  Fleu'ryy  noted  for  his  virtues  and  accom- 
plishments, and  for  his  work  on  the  History  of  the  Church. 
Cardinal  Fleury  succeeded  him  in  1722.  During  the  re- 
gency occurred  the  famous  "  Mississippi  Scheme,"  devised 
by  a  Scotch  adventurer  named  John  Law,  who  proposed  to 
issue  paper  money  on  the  security  of  certain  gold  and  dia- 
mond mines  said  to  exist  near  the  Mississippi  Eiver,  in 
Louisiana,  and  in  this  way  to  extinguish  the  vast  debt  of 
the  country.  Such  was  the  rage  for  speculation  excited  by 
this  project,  that  the  shares  sold  for  forty  times  their  par 
value.  Thousands  were  ultimately  ruined  by  this  scheme, 
as  in  England  by  the  "  South  Sea  Bubble." 

15.  Cardinal  Fleury  was  made  prime  minister  in  1726, 
in  the  72d  year  of  his  age ;  and  the  country  greatly  pros- 
pered under  his  prudent  and  skilful  administration,  which 
lasted  seventeen  years.  His  policy  was  peaceful ;  but  the 
marriage  of  Louis  XV.  with  the  daughter  of  the  dethroned 
King  of  Poland,  involved  him  in  a  war  with  Russia,  Austria, 
and  Denmark,  to  reinstate  his  father-in-law,  Stan'is-laSy  on 

44.  What  was  the  age  of  Loais  XV.  r  Who  became  Begent  and  minister  ?  Who 
were  the  InBtmctors  of  the  king  ?    Give  an  account  of  the  MisBissippi  scheme. 

45.  When  did  Cardinal  Fleanr  become  minister?  What  is  said  of  his  adminln- 
tration  ?  What  cansed  war  with  Russia,  Austria,  and  Denmark  ?  What  was  itr 
result  ?  What  war  followed  ?  What  victory  was  gained  ?  What  treaty  ended  tlic 
war  f    What  followed  f 
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the  throne ;  but  in  this  object  he  was  unsuccessfoL  The 
"War  of  the  Austrian  Succession *'  followed  soon  after, 
during  which  Fleury  died  (1743).  The  most  important 
victory  gained  by  the  French  during  this  war  was  that  of 
Fontenoy,  under  Marshal  Saxe  (1745).  The  Treaty  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle  gave  a  brief  rest  to  Europe,  which  was  broken 
by  the  "Seven  Years'  War''  in  1756. 

46.  During  this  struggle  France  lost  Canada,  and  some 
of  her  West  Indian  possessions ;  and  her  army  was  severely 
defeated  at  Min'den,  by  the  English  and  Hanoverians, 
commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  (1759).  The  Treaty 
of  Paris  deprived  France  of  many  important  possessions, 
and  left  her  heavily  laden  with  taxes  (1763).  The  year 
1769  is  remarkable  for  the  conquest  of  Gorsicay  after  a  brave 
struggle  for  its  independence,  under  Paoli.  During  the 
same  year  was  bom  on  this  island,  Napoleon  Bonapartey 
destined  to  play  so  great  a  part  in  the  subsequent  history 
of  France.  Louis  XV.  died  in  1774,  after  having,  by  a  long 
course  of  tyranny,  debauchery,  and  reckless  profusion,  dis- 
gusted his  subjects,  and  plunged  the  country  into  anarchy 
and  ruin. 

47.  IiOnis  XYI.  succeeded  his  grandfather  at  the  age  of 
20  years.  His  character  presented  a  striking  contrast  to  that 
of  the  preceding  king,  being  beneficent  and  upright;  and, 
he  commenced  his  reign  with  the  sincere  desire  to  amelio- 
rate the  condition  of  his  suffering  people,  by  redressing 
their  grievances,  and  restoring  the  financial  prosperity  of 
the  kingdom.  He  was,  however,  deficient  in  judgment 
and  decision ;  and,  although  he  selected  for  his  ministers 
the  patriotic  Turgot  {toor-go')  and  Malsherhes  (mal-zdrV), 
he  soon  became  involved  in  great  difficulties  on  account  of 
the  irreparable  confusion  of  the  finances.    These  were  still 


46.  What  did  France  lose  daring  the  Seven  Tears'  War  r  What  took  place  at 
Mlndent  What  was  lost  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  ?  For  what  is  the  year  1769  noted! 
When  did  Loais  XV.  die  ?    What  was  the  effect  of  his  reign  ! 

47.  Whosncceeded  to  the  throne?  At  what  age?  what  was  his  character 5 
What  miiiistbr  did  he  select  ?    What  caased  difflcnlties  i    Who  was  the  queen  f 
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farther  deranged  by  the  extravagant  habits  of  the  Courf, 
presided  over  by  tlie  young  and  fascinating  queen,  Marie 
Antoinette  (an'-twqJi'net')y  daughter  of  Maria  Theresa.* 

48.  Various  ministers  of  well-established  reputation  for 
financial  skill  were  selected, — among  them  the  celebrat'id 
Neck'eVy  a  banker  of  Geneva ;  but  the  national  difficulties 
increased.  A  war  with  England/caused  by  the  interference 
of  France  in  the  struggle  of  the  English  colonies  of  America 
for  independence,  still  further  embarrassed  the  governiaent 
of  Louis  XVI.,  by  compelling  a  new  levy  of  taxes,  greatly 
to  the  discontent  of  the  people,  who  complained  loudly  of 
the  extravagance  of  the  Court  and  Marie  Antoinette.  At 
length  an  assembly  of  the  States-General  was  vehemently 
demanded,  a  meeting  of  which  had  not  been  called  eince 
1614.    To  this  Louis  gave  his  assent  (1789).    {See  Note  3.] 

49.  By  the  advice  of  Keeker,  it  had  been  decreed  that 
the  representatives  of  the  Third  Estate,  or  Commons, 
should  be  equal  in  number  to  those  of  the  nobility  and 
clergy  together ;  and,  on  their  assemblage  at  Ver-sailles' 
(May  5,  1789),  a  dispute  arose  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
votes  should  be  taken  in  deciding  questions, — whether  the 
three  Orders  should  vote  as  separate  bodies,  or,  all  being 
assembled  in  one  body,  the  votes  should  be  taken  numeri- 

•  cally.  The  latter  mode  was  advocated  by  the  Third  Es- 
tate ;  and,  after  contending  for  several  weeks,  against  the 
opposition  of  the  two  other  orders,  they  finally  resolved 
themselves  into  a  distinct  body,  under  the  title  of  the  Na- 

'  tional  Assembly,  and  claimed  to  be  the  legitimate  rep- 
resentatives of  the  French  people  (June  17).  They  were 
soon  joined  by  many  of  the  clergy. 

50.  Thus  was  inaugurated  the  great  French  Revolu- 
tioUi  which  in  its  progress  not  only  convulsed  France,  but 

•  See  Note  7,  end  oj  the  Section. 


48.  What  financial  mlnlBters  were  selected?    What  increaBed  the  troables? 
What  measure  was  finally  resolved  on  ? 

49.  How  had  the  number  of  representatives  been  arranged?    What  dispntee 
arose  ?    What  was  the  course  of  the  Third  Estate  ?    By  whom  were  they  joined  ? 

50.  What  did  these  proceedings  inaugurate?    What  causes  led  to  the  HevQ 
lotion? 
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threw  the  whole  ciyilized  world  into  violent  commotion, 
aprooting  institutions  which  had  withstood  the  assaults  of 
ages.  For  this  mighty  outbreak  many  circumstances  had 
prepared  the  way,  the  chief  of  which  were  the  following: 
1.  The  despotism,  recklessness,  and  profligacy  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  France  during  the  three  preceding  reigns ;  2. 
The  oppressions  to  which  the  lower  classes  were  subjected 
from  the  unjust  laws  which  favored  the  nobility  and  cler- 
gy, by  exempting  them  from  their  due  share  in  the  weight 
of  taxation ;  3.  The  dissemination  of  knowledge  among 
the  people,  and  the  spread  of  infidelity,  occasioned  by  the 
writings  of  Vol-taire',  and  others ;  4.  The  notions  and  feel- 
ings in  favor  of  popular  freedom  inspired  by  the  success 
of  the  American  Revolution,  in  which  so  many  of  the 
French  nation  had  borne  a  distinguished  part^ 

51.  The  king  and  his  ministers,  dismayed  at  the  deter- 
mination shown  by  the  Commons,  and  desiring  to  check 
their  proceedings,  attempted  to  exclude  them  from  their 
hall,  and  thus  suspend  their  sittings.  But  the  Assembly, 
through  the  energy  of  their  president  Bail'ly  (or  hahUye'), 
and  the  eloquence  of  their  great  leader  Mirdbeau  {me-rah- 
ho'),  thwarted  this  attempt ;  and  the  king  showed  his  in- 
decision by  afterward  sanctioning  their  measures,  and  re- 
questing all  the  deputies  of  the  clergy  and  nobility  to  join 
with  the  Third  Estate. 

52.  By  the  advice  of  the  queen,  large  bodies  of  troops 
were  collected  to  overawe  the  Assembly,  and  Necker  was 
dismissed.  This  excited  an  insurrection  of  the  populace 
in  Paris,  and  the  Bastile  {bas-teel'),  a  noted  prison,  was 
stormed  and  captured  by  the  mob  (July  14, 1789).  The 
excited  populace  then  proceeded  to  Versailles,  and  de- 
manded that  the  king  and  royal  family  should  return  to 
Paris ;  and  Louis  felt  himself  obliged  to  comply.    Lafay^ 


51.  WbAt  conrse  did  the  king  take  ?    The  AssemblT  ? 

52.  What  led  to  an  insnrrecuon  ?    What  acts  did  the  populace  commit  ?    Whc 
oras  made  commandant  of  the  National  Qnard  ?    With  whom  did  it  aympf^hize  f 
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ette  {lah'/d-ef)  was  then  placed  at  the  head  of  the  mili- 
tia^  called  the  National  Ouard^  the  memhers  of  which 
Bjmpathized  with  the  popular  moyements,  so  that  the  king 
was  without  2^nj  support  except  jfrom  the  Swiss  and  Ger- 
man mercenaries. 

53.  The  yiolence  of  the  Parisian  mob,  inflamed  by  the 
political  writings  which  were  circulated  among  the  people, 
soon  became  ungovernable ;  and  several  obnoxious  individu- 
als were  seized  and  put  to  death  with  great  cruelty.  The 
Assembly  energetically  prosecuted  its  measures  of  reform, 
and  decreed  the  entire  abolition  of  the  principles  and  prac- 
tices of  the  former  government.  They  subsequently 
agreed  upon  a  constitution,  limiting  the  power  of  the  king 
and  securing  popular  rights ;  and  then  passed  a  resolution 
by  which  the  National  Assembly  (now  called  the  Constitu- 
ent Assembly)  was  dissolved,  and  a  new  body  authorized  to 
be  summoned,  entitled  the  Legislative  Assemblyy  to  which 
none  of  the  members  of  the  National  Assembly  were  eli- 
gible (1791). 

54.  Meanwhile,  several  insurrections  had  taken  place  in 
Paris ;  and  the  king  and  his  family  had  been  treated  with 
the  greatest  indignity  by  the  infuriated  mob,  whose  pas- 
sions were  particularly  excited  against  the  unfortunate 
queen.  Attempting  flight,  they  were  pursued,  arrested,  and 
brought  back  to  Paris.  The  Legislative  Assembly  met  in 
1791 ;  and,  although  the  king  had  accepted  the  constitu- 
tion and  promised  to  abide  by  its  requirements,  a  large 
party  were  hostile  to  the  monarchy,  desiring  to  destroy  it, 
and  establish  a  republican  form  of  government.  These 
views  were  fostered  by  the  political  clubs  which  had  been 
formed  in  Paris  a  short  time  after  the  commencement  of 
the  Revolution,  among  which  the  famous  JadoHn  Club 
had  attained  the  complete  control  of  the  Assembly. 

53.  What  was  the  condact  of  the  Parisian  mob?    Of  the  National  Assembly  I 
What  body  encceeded  It  ? 

54.  What  had  taken  place  in  Paris  f    Against  whom  were  the  popnlace  ezcitad? 
Who  desired  a  republic  ?    By  whom  were  these  sentiments  fostered  r 
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as.  The  king  repeatedly  made  concessions  to  the  repub- 
licans, while  he  cherished  schemes  for  escaping  from  their 
control ;  but  each  month  added  to  his  humiliations  and  to 
the  boldness  of  his  enemies.  Foreign  nations  looked  on  with 
alarm,  and  sympathized  with  the  royal  family.  Austria  and 
Prussia  declared  war  upon  the  French,  in  order  to  rescue 
the  hapless  monarch.  This  still  further  excited  the  Pa- 
risian mob.  They  rushed  to  the  Tuileries  (tweel're)^  the 
palace  in  which  the  king  resided,  took  it  by  storm,  massa- 
cred  the  brave  Swiss  soldiers  who  defended  it,  and  obliged 
the  king  to  take  refuge  in  the  Assembly,  by  whose  orders 
he  and  his  family  were  imprisoned  (August  10, 1792). 

56.  The  supreme  authority  being  now  seized  by  the  mu- 
nicipality of  Paris,  a  special  criminal  tribunal  was  insti- 
tuted; and  all  persons  suspected  of  hostility  to  the  revolu- 
tion were  dragged  before  it,  condemned,  and  massacred  in 
the  most  shocking  manner.  Lafayette  being  at  the  head  of 
the  army,  refused  to  recognize  the  authority  of  the  Assem 
bly,  but,  he  not  being  sustained  by  the  troops,  retired  from 
the  country.  The  Legislative  Assembly  was  dissolved ;  and 
having  been  reorganized  as  the  National  Convention, 
it  formally  abolished  the  monarchy,  and  declared  France  a 
republic  (September  1792).  The  next  month,  the  revolu- 
tionists were  emboldened  by  the  victory  gained  by  the 
French  General  Dumourier  {du'tnoo-re-a')  over  the  Aus- 
trian army  at  Jemeppe  {zha-mep'),  in  Belgium. 

57.  The  Convention,  now  composed  of  strict  republicans, 
was  divided  into  two  parties,  bitterly  hostile  to  each  other, 
one  called  the  Mountain  Party  and  th6  other  the  Girond- 
ists {zlie-rond'ists).    Of  the  former,  the  leaders  were  Bo- 

55.  What  was  done  by  the  king?  Who  declared  war  npon  Prance  ?  To  what 
did  thiP  lead  ? 

56.  What  followed  the  imprisonment  of  the  king  ?  What  encceeded  the  Lcffis- 
lative  A8i»erably  ?  What  measurei?  were  taken  by  the  National  Convention  ?  Wnat 
emboldened  the  revolutionif^ts  ? 

67.  Into  what  parties  wat»  the  Convention  divided?  Who  were  the  leaders  of 
the  Mountain  Party?  What  distingiiiehed  orator  belonged  to  the  Girondi»tBi 
Give  an  account  of  the  trial  of  the  kinK.  When  did  the  execution  t^e  place  1 
What  nobleman  voted  against  the  king  f 
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bespierre  {ro-hes-pe-arey*'  DanHoUy  and  Marat  {mah-rah% 
noted  for  their  wickedness  and  cruelty.  One  of  the  most 
eminent  of  the  Girondists  was  Vergniaud  {vdrn-yo'),  dis- 
tinguished for  his  eloquence.  One  of  the.  first  acts  of  the 
Convention  was  the  trial  of  the  king,  who  was  charged  with 
conspiring  against  the  liberties  of  France ;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  eloquent  and  unanswerable  defence  made  by 
his  advocate,  Des^ze  {diih-saz'),  he  was  found  guilty  of  the 
charges,  with  very  few  dissenting  votes,  and  condemned  to 
deatn.  The  sentence  was  executed  by  the  guillotine,  one 
week  afterward  (January  21,  1793).  Among  those  who 
voted  for  the  king's  condemnation  was  the  infamous  Duke 
of  Orleans,  who  took  part  in  the  popular  excesses,  abandon- 
ing his  title  and  taking  the  name  of  Philip  E-gaH-ti  {equals 
ity). 

58.  The  Mountain  Party  having  triumphed  in  the  Con- 
vention, the  Girondist  leaders  were  guillotined*  The 
Reign  of  Terror  was  then  inaugurated,  during  which 
the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  controlled  by  Robespierre, 
Danton,  and  others,  caused  thousands  to  be  seized  and 
hurried  to  the  guillotine.  Among  these  victims  was  the  un- 
fortunate Marie  Antoinette  (Oct.  1793),  who,  during  her 
imprisonment,  had  been  subjected  to  every  indignity  and 
insult  which  could  be  devised  by  her  relentless  jailers.  , 
Similar  deeds  of  cruelty  were  perpetrated  in  other  parts  of 
France,  the  number  guillotined  being  estimated  at  more 
than  18,000.    \See  Note  10,  end  of  the  Section.'] 

59.  The  cruel  and  wicked  men  concerned  in  these  atroci- 
ties almost  invariably  met  with  a  violent  death.  Marat 
wns  assassinated  by  Charlotte  Gor'ddy,  The  faction  of 
Robespierre,t  triumphing  over  that  of  Danton,  caused  him 
and  his  adherents  to  be  guillotined;  and  a  few  months 

•  See  NoU  9,  etui  of  the  Section.  t  ,See  Note  IL 

58.  What  was  the  Aite  of  Marat?  What  party  triamphed  in  the  CoiiveBtlon  ! 
What  followed?  What  was  the  fiite  of  Marie  Antoinette?  What  occurred  in 
(itber  iMirte  of  France  ? 

59.  What  closed  the  Reign  of  Terror?  What  change  took  place  in  the  g^OTern- 
taaal  ?    What  hroaght  Napoleon  Bonaparte  into  notice  ? 
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afterward,  this  dreadful  period  closed  by  the  execution  of 
Eobespierre  himself  (1794).*  A  new  constitution  was  then 
adopted  by  the  Convention,  the  executive  authority  being 
intrusted  to  a  Directory,  consisting  of  five  members.  This 
constitution  being  opposed  by  several  of  the  Parisian  Sec- 
tions (divisions  of  the  city),  who  threatened  an  insurrec- 
tion, Napoleon  Bonaparte,  a  young  officer,  who  had  pre- 
viously distinguished  himself  at  the  siege  of  Tou-lon',  was 
selected  to  conduct  the  military  operations  against  the  in- 
surgents. Planting  his  cannon  adroitly,  he  opened  fire 
ujwn  the  populace,  and  dispersed  them  without  difficulty 
(1795). 

CO.  The  service  render^sd  by  Napoleon  on  the  "  Day  of 
the  Sections,"  was  soon  afterward  rewarded  by  conferring 
upon  him  the  command  of  the  Ar^ny  of  Italy,  designed  to 
operate  against  the  Austrians  (1796).  In  two  campaigns 
he  achieved  a  succession  of  the  most  brilliant  victories  over 
the  Austrian  armies;!  and,  entering  the  Venetian  territory, 
in  consequence  of  hostilities  committed  against  the  French, 
he  captured  Venice  itself,  and  overturned  her  ancient  gov- 
ernment (1797).  The  emperor  was  at  length  compelled  to 
assent  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Cam'po  For'mi-o,  by 
which  an  independent  commonwealth  was  established  in 
Iforthern  Italy,  called  the  "  Cisalpine  Republic,"  and  the 
city  of  Venice  was  ceded  to  Austria. 

61.  Bonaparte,  after  considerable  persuasion,  induced  the 
Directory  to  consent  to  an  expedition  designed  to  conquer 
Egypt,  as  a  means  of  attacking  the  commerce  and  power 
of  England  in  the  East.  Landing  there  with  an  immense 
army,  he  captured  Alexandria,  and  then  marched  toward 
Cairo  {Mro),  which,  after  defeating  the  Mamelukes  in  the 
noted  "  Battle  of  the  Pyramids,"  he  entered  (1798).J  This 
gave  him  possession  of  the  country ;  but  a  few  days  after- 

•  SteNoWa^mdofSKtion,  fSeeNoUU.  tSetlfoUli. 

60.  What  command  was  beetowed  on  Napoleon  ?    Describe  the  campa  gne  u 
Itely.    How  did  they  end  ?    What  was  the  Cisalpine  Bepublicf 
61  ■  What  account  is  given  of  Napoleon's  expedition  to  fi^gypt  f 
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ward,  Nelson  destroyed  his  fleet,  in  the  memorable  "  Battle 
of  the  Nile,"  and  thus  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  invaders. 

62.  The  Turkish  empire  having  declared  war  against 
France,  Bonaparte  at  once  invaded  Syria,  captured  Jaffa 
by  assault,  and  cruelly  caused  1200  Turkish  prisoners  to  be 
put  to  death.  He  then  laid  siege  to  Acre  {a'ker),  but  failed 
to  capture  it;  although  he  defeated  the  Turks  with  great 
slaughter  at  Mount  Ta'bor.  Returning  to  Egypt,  he  attacked 
and  almost  annihilated  a  considerable  army  of  Turks  at 
Aboukir  {ab'00'keer')yGeneral Murat  {mu-rah'),  at  the  head 
of  the  French  cavalry,  particularly  distinguishing  himself 
in  this  obstinate  battle  (1799).  Leaving  his  army  with 
General  Kleb^r  {kla-bdr'),  he  then  returned  to  France,  and 
was  received  with  unbounded  enthusiasm  by  the  people. 

63.  Meanwhile,  a  new  coalition  of  the  great  powers  of 
Europe  had  been  formed  against  France,  and  the  Russians 
under  Su-war'row  had  gained  several  important  victories  in 
Italy.  This  made  the  Directory  very  unpopular,  and  Bona- 
parte took  the  opportunity  of  overturning  the  government 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  A  new  constitution  was  then 
formed,  and  accepted  by  the  people,  according  to  which  the 
executive  power  was  vested  in  three  Consuls,  elected  for 
ten  years.  Bonaparte  was  appointed  First  Consul  (1799), 
and  by  his  vigor  and  address  introduced  reforms  in  every 
department  of  the  government. 

61.  The  military  operations  were  conduct-ed  with  splen- 
did ability  and  success.  The  Austrians  were  defeated  by 
General  Moreau  {mo-ro')  in  the  battle  oi  Ho-hen-liu'den; 
while  Napoleon  himself  gained  new  laurels  by  his  daring 
passage  of  the  Alps,  and  by  his  brilliant  victory  over  the 
Austrians  at  Ma-ren'go  (1800).    This  compelled  the  empe- 


62.  What  accoant  is  given  of  the  Syrian  expedition  ?  What  victoiy  was  gained 
over  the  Turlca?    Whom  did  Napoleon  leave  in  Egypt? 

63.  What  made  the  Birectorv  unpopular?  How  was  a  change  in  the  govem. 
ment  effected  ?    What  did  Napoleon  become  ? 

64.  What  victory  wan  gained  by  Moreau  ?  By  Napoleon  ?  What  treatiee  were 
then  made  f  l^o  what  omce  was  Napoleon  elected  ?  When  and  how  was  he  miule 
smperor? 
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ror  to  conclude  the  Treaty  of  Lune'ville  (1801),  which  was 
followed  by  the  Treaty  of  Amiens,  in  which  peace  was  made 
with  England  (1802).  Bonaparte  was  next  elected  Consul 
for  life;  and,  various  conspiracies  being  formed  again^ 
him,  he  determined  still  further  to  augment  his  power,  and 
caused  himself  to  be  declared  by  the  Legislature  Emperor 
of  the  French  (1804). 

C5.  A  short  time  after  this,  Moreau  was  banished  for 
being  concerned  in  a  conspiracy  against  the  government, 
and  eleven  of  the  other  conspirators  were  put  to  death. 
Napoleon  received  the  crown  of  Prance  from  the  hands  of 
the  Pope ;  and  subsequently  caused  himself  to  be  crowned 
Khig  of  Italy,  with  the  famous  "  iron  crown"  of  the  Lom- 
bards (1805).  These  assumptions  of  power  led  to  another 
coalition  against  him,  on  the  part  of  England,  Austria, 
Russia,  Sweden,  and  Prussia ;  but  Napoleon,  with  his  ac- 
customed promptitude,  marched  against  the  Austrians,  and 
succeeded  in  capturing  a  large  army  at  Ulm  (1805).  This 
was  soon  followed  by  the  decisive  battle  of  Aus'ter-Utz,  in 
which  the  combined  army  of  the  Austrians  and  Russians 
were  routed  with  overwhelming  loss.  The  emperors  of 
France,  Austria,  and  Russia  were  present  at  this  battle, 
and  the  conditions  of  peace  were  at  once  agreed  upon. 
The  treaty  was  afterward  concluded  at  Presburg,  Austria 
making  great  sacrifices  of  territory. 

66.  Napoleon  now  took  possession  of  Naples,  and  con- 
ferred the  crown  upon  his  brother  Joseph.  His  brother 
Louis  was  made  king  of  Holland ;  and  various  principali- 
ties and  duchies  were  bestowed  upon  his  most  eminent 
generals  and  ministers.  He  next  formed  a  union  of  several 
states  of  Germany,  which  was  styled  the  "  Confederatiou 
of  the  Rhine,"  and  placed  under  his  own  control.    This 

65.  Who  was  banished?  What  other  crown  did  Napoleon  obtain  ?  What  co- 
alition was  formed  ?  What  yictoriefl  were  craincd  by  Napoleon  ?  What  is  said  of 
the  battle  of  Aasterlitz  ?    What  treaty  was  then  made  ? 

66.  What  crowns  were  bestowed  oy  Napoleon  upon  his  relatives  and  others  t 
What  was  the  ''  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  ?"  What  title  did  the  emperor  of  Oer. 
i&any  asbume  ? 
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was  practically  a  dissolution  of  the  empire  of  Germany ;  and 
the  emperor,  accordingly,  assumed  the  title  of  Emperor  of 
Austria,  relinquishing  that  of  "  Emperor  of  Germany  and 
King  of  the  Romans,^'  which  he  had  hitherto  possessed* 

67.  These  encroachments  and  usurpations  led  to  a  fourth 
coaiitiofiy  consisting  of  Prussia,  Eussia,  Austria,  Great 
Britain,  and  Sweden,  against  the  French  emph^.  The 
Prussian  monarch  raised  an  immense  army  of  150,000  men, 
and  commenced  hostilities ;  but  Napoleon,  with  wonderful 
skill  and  promptitude,  attacked  and  utterly  defeated  the 
Prussians,  in  the  sanguinary  battle  of  Je'na  (1806).  So 
complete  was  the  victory,  that  the  kingdom  of  Prussia  lay 
at  the  mercy  of  the  victor,  who  a  few  weeks  afterward  en- 
tered Ber-lin'  in  triumph.  There,  he  issued  his  celebrated 
decree,  declaring  the  British  Isles  in  a  state  of  blockade, 
and  forbidding  all  commercial  intercourse,  on  the  part  of 
any  nation,  with  Great  Britain  or  her  colonies. 

68.  During  the  winter,  he  attacked  the  Russians  at  Bilau 
(i'low) ;  but  his  army  was  repulsed  with  tremendous 
slaughter  (January,  1807).  Six  months  later,  with  an  army 
of  200,000  men,  he  gained  a  victory  over  the  Russians  at 
Fried'land;  and  thus  was  enabled  to  dictate  terms  of  peace 
to  the  Russian  emperor  Alexander^  at  TiVsit,  Peace  was 
also  made  with  Prussia,  on  condition  that  she  should  give 
up  the  territory  between  the  Rhine  and  Elbe  rivers,  which 
Napoleon  bestowed  on  his  brother  Jerome^  with  the  title  of 
King  of  Westphalia  (1807). 

69.  Napoleon^s  commercial  restrictions,  as  declared  in 
the  Berlin  decree  (called  the  Continental  System),  were  not 
obeyed  by  Portugal,  into  which  country  British  merchan- 
dise was  freely  admitted,  and  thence  transported  into  Spain. 
He  therefore  ordered  General  Junot  to  invade  Portugal  and 

67.  What  was  the  fourth  coalition?    Give  an  accoont  of  the  battle  of  Jena  f 
What  were  the  coneequencea  ?    What  decree  wa?  inined  by  Napoleon  ? 

68.  What  battles  were  fought  with  the  Rassiana?    To  what  treaty  did  the  ▼!©• 
tory  of  Friedlaod  lead  ?    What  was  given  to  Jerome  Bonaparte  ? 

69.  What  country  was  invaded  by  the  Preach  ?    Why  ?   What  fbllowed?   WhU 
measurep  did  Napoleon  adopt  in  regard  to  Spain  f 
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take  possession  of  Lisbon ;  and  the  prince  regent  was  com- 
pelled to  seek  refuge  with  the  British  fleet  in  the  Tagns, 
whence  he  sailed  to  Brazil,  and  fixed  the  seat  of  his  gov- 
emment  in  that  country.  Portugal  was  then  declared  a 
province  of  the  French  empire.  Napoleon  next  determined 
to  take  possession  of  Spain ;  and,  after  compelling  its  law- 
fal  king  to  resign  the  crown,  he  conferred  it  upon  his 
brother,  Joseph  Bonaparte,  whom  he  had  transferred  from 
the  throne  of  Naples.  The  latter  throne  he  conferred  on 
Murat,  who  had  married  his  sister  (1808). 

70.  The  people  of  Portugal  and  Spain  were  aroused  to 
insurrection  by  these  arbitrary  measures ;  and  the  British 
goyemment  resolved  to  aid  them  in  their  efforts  to  expel 
the  invaders.  The  **  Peninsular  War'*  followed,  which  lasted 
nearly  five  years,  and  in  which  Wellington  gained  those  re- 
splendent victories  which  have  already  been  referred  to  in 
the  history  of  England.  Meanwhile,  hostilities  were  again 
resumed  on  the  part  of  Austria,  with  armies  which  amount- 
ed, in  the  aggregate,  to  about  500,000  men.  Napoleon, 
notwithstanding  his  inferior  forces,  defeated  the  Austrians, 
under  the  Archduke  GharleSy  at  Eck'muhi  (1809),  but  was 
compelled  to  fall  back  from  his  position  after  the  bloody 
battle  of  As*pem,  A  week  afterward,  he  gained  a  decisive 
victory  at  Wagram  {wah'gram) ;  after  which  the  Austrian 
emperor  was  obliged  to  submit  to  terms  of  peace  dictated 
by  the  victor  (1809). 

71.  While  these  events  were  in  progress.  Napoleon  deposed 
the  Pope  (Pius  VII.),  and  caused  him  to  be  imprisoned  in 
France,  on  account  of  his  refusal  to  concur  in  the  Conti- 
nental System,  and  to  recognize  Murat  as  king  of  Naples. 
Having  divorced  his  faithful  and  virtuous  wife  Josephine, 
he  next  haughtily  demanded  the  Austrian  princess  Maria 
Louisa  in  marriage ;  and  so  thoroughly  had  the  Emperor 

70.  To  what  war  did  the  eeiznre  of  Spain  lead  ?    What  battles  were  fought  by 
I^apoleoii  with  the  Austrians  ?    What  fmlowed  the  victory  at  Wagram  ? 

71.  What  were  the  next  measures  of  Napoleon?    Wnat  cities  and  territory 
jrere  Mised  f 
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Francis  been  subdued  at  Wagram,  that  he  was  compelled 
to  give  his  assent ;  and  the  nuptials,  accordingly,  took  place 
a  short  time  afterward  (1810).  In  order  the  more  effectually 
to  carry  out  his  policy  of  commercial  prohibition,  he,  in  the 
same  year,  seized  the  Hanse  towns,  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and 
Lubec,  and  annexed  the  northern  coast  of  Germany  to  the 
French  empire. 

72.  Difficulties  having  arisen  with  Sweden  and  Russia, 
in  consequence  of  the  French  emperor's  arbitrary  demands 
in  the  carrying  out  of  the  Continental  System,  the  latter 
determined  to  invade  Russia  with  an  overwhelming  force- 
Accordingly,  in  June,  1812,  he  set  out  with  a  splendidly 
equipped  army  of  nearly  500,000  men,  crossed  the  Niemen, 
and  directed  his  march  to  Mos'coWy  the  ancient  capital  of 
the  Russian  empire.  Arriving  at  Smo-lensk'y  he  captured 
the  city  after  a  tremendous  conflict,  which  closed  with  the 
retreat  of  the  Russians.  About  two  weeks  after  this,  he 
fought  a  desperate  battle  with  the  Russian  army  at  Bor-o- 
di'no  {i  like  e) ;  but,  although  45,000  of  the  enemy  were 
either  killed  or  wounded,  he  failed  to  destroy  their  army, 
and  gained  no  decisive  victory.  His  own  losses  had  been 
immense  (September  7). 

73.  Unable  to  defend  Moscow,  the  Russians  abandoned 
it,  and  the  French  entered  it  in  triumph  ten  days  after  the 
battle  of  Borodino.  But  the  city  had  been  set  on  fire  by 
the  Russians,  and  the  French  vainly  attempted  to  stop  the 
conflagration.  Nine-tenths  of  the  whole  city  became  a 
prey  to  the  flames.  This  disconcerted  the  plans  of  Napo- 
leon, who  had  designed  to  pass  the  winter  at  Moscow ;  and 
as  the  Russians  were  menacing  his  communications  with 
Smolensk,  where  his  magazines  and  reserves  had  been  left, 
he  determined  to  retreat  (October  19). 

74.  But  the  dreadful  Russian  winter  soon  commenced, 

72.  What  led  to  the  invasion  of  Rnasia?    When  was  it  commenced?    What 
battles  were  fought  with  the  Rnssians? 

73.  What  city  was  entered  hy  the  French  t    What  compelled  Napoleon  to 

retreat  ? 
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and  the  French^soldiers  perished  by  thousands,  of  cold  and 
famine.*  To  add  to  their  sufferings,  they  were  constantly 
harassed  by  the  Kussian  army,  with  which  they  had  sey- 
eral  severe  conflicts  before  reaching  the  Ber-e-si'na  Rivery 
where  their  passage  was  disputed  by  the  Russians  in  strong 
force.  The  loss  of  life  was  frightful.  Multitudes  fell  by 
the  sabres  of  the  Russians,  but  still  larger  numbers  per- 
ished in  the  icy  waters  of  the  river ;  so  that  only  20,000 
men  remained  to  Napoleon  of  the  splendid  army  with 
which  he  had  set  out.  During  these  terrific  scenes  and 
conflicts,  Marshal  Ney  {nd)  had  won  for  himself  the  ap- 
pellation of  the  "  Bravost  of  the  Brave."f 

75.  After  the  dreadful  passage  of  the  Beresina,  Napo- 
leon abandoned  the  army,  and  fled  in  disguise  to  Paris, 
where  his  arrival  restored  public  confidence  and  courage ; 
and  such  were  his  extraordinary  energy  and  the  resources 
of  the  French  nation,  that,  in  the  beginning  of  the  next 
year  (1813),  he  was  enabled  to  resume  operations  with  an 
army  of  350,000  men,  exclusive  of  his  forces  in  Spain. 
Europe  was  once  more  allied  against  him ;  but,  on  the  fa- 
mous battle-ground  of  LufzeUy  he  defeated  the  army  of 
the  allies,  and  triumphantly  entered  the  city  of  Dresden. 
Two  other  battles  were  fought  with  indecisive  results,  after 
which  he  consented  to  an  armistice. 

76.  But  operations  were  soon  resumed  by  the  allies  with 
an  immense  army ;  and  they  attacked  the  French  at  Dres- 
den, but  were  repulsed  with  severe  loss.  MoreaUy  fighting 
on  the  side  of  the  allies,  was  here  mortally  wounded  (Ju- 
ly 2G).  In  October,  the  allies,  with  large  re-enforcements, 
threatened  Napoleon's  communications,  and  compelled 
his  retreat  to  Lelp'sic,  where  the  greatest  conflict  of  the 
war  ensued,  the  allied  army  amounting  to  about  250,000 

•  &e  NoU  16,  endqfOu  SeetUm.  f  8m  NaU  17 


74.  Describe  the  retreat  of  the  French.    The  psssuffe  of  the  Beresina.    How 
jiany  were  left  of  Napoieon's  grand  armv  ?    What  was  Marshal  Ney  called  ? 

75.  What  did  Napoleon  next  do  ?    What  army  did  he  raise  ?    What  battles  were 

76.  Where  were  the  French  attacked?    With  what  result?    Give  an  accoimt 
of  Um  battle  of  Ijeipsic  and  iu  cooseqaences. 
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men ;  while  that  of  Napoleon  contained  less  than  I5O9OOO. 
This  has  been  called  the  "  Battle  of  the  Nations.**  After  a 
desperate  struggle  the  French  were  compelled  to  retreat ; 
and  Napoleon's  great  conquests  were  at  once  lost. 

77.  Against  the  immense  forcesxof  the  allies^  Napoleon 
could  now  make  no  effectual  resistance.  Having  defeated 
every  army  sent  to  impede  their  progress,  they  at  last  pene- 
trated into  France,  and  entered  Paris  (March  31, 1814), 
Napoleon,  who  had  fled  from  the  city,  was  obliged  to  abdi- 
cate the  throne  of  France  as  well  as  of  Italy,  and  to  retire 
to  the  island  of  EVha^  of  which  he  was  to  have  the  sover- 
eignty. Ijouis  XVn.  having  died  a  prisoner  in  the  Tem- 
ple, during  the  Reign  of  Terror,  his  uncle  was  declared  king, 
under  the  title  of  Iiouis  XVm.  (May  3, 1814). 

78.  The  next  year,  while  a  Congress  of  the  European 
powers  was  assembled  at  Vienna,  to  arrange  and  settle  the 
affairs  of  Europe,  they  were  suddenly  surprised  by  the 
escape  of  Napoleon  from  Elba.  Landing  oh  the  southern 
shore  of  France  {at  Cannes  [kan] ),  he  was  at  once  re- 
ceived with  enthusiasm  by  the  troops;  and  Marshal  Ney, 
who  had  been  sent  to  oppose  his  progress,  having  deserted 
to  him,  he  once  more  entered  Paris  in  triumph,  and  was 
greeted  with  acclamations  of  joy  by  all  classes  (March  20, 
1815).  Louis  XVni.  having  fled,  Napoleon  found  himself 
again  on  the  throne  of  France;  and  in  less  than  two 
months,  an  army  was  organized  of  over  200,000  men,  ex- 
clusive of  the  National  Guards. 

79.  Meantime,  the  allies  had  prepared  for  the  impending 
conflict    Three  vast  armies  were  collected ;  the  first  con- 
sisting of  Austrians,  under  Prince  Schwartz'en-berg;  the 
second,  of  British,  Germans,  and  Prussians,  under  Welling-, 
ton  and  Blu'cher  {Uoo'her) ;  and  the  third,  of  Bussians, 

77.  What  led  to  Napoleon*B  abdication?    Where  was  be  eent?    'V^'ho  wa« 
placed  on  the  throne  ? 

78.  What  Congress  was  held  ?    What  was  accomplished  br  Napoleon  f 

79.  What  armies  were  collected  to  oppose  him?    What  baule  was  foajchtl 
What  was  the  result  ?    To  whom  did  Napoloon  t arrander  ? 
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under  the  Emperor  Alexander.  Operations  commenced 
on  the  15th  of  June ;  and,  on  the  18th,  was  fought  the 
memorable  battle  of  Wa'ter-loo,  in  which  the  army  under 
Wellington  repulsed  the  French,  and  drove  them  into  irre- 
trievable retreat  and  ruin.*  Napoleon  fled  to  Paris;  but 
finding  that  no  further  effort  could  be  made  to  retrieve  his 
mined  fortunes,  he  surrendered  himself  to  the  commander 
of  a  British  vessel  of  war,  and  was  carried  to  England. 

80.  By  agreement  of  the  allied  sovereigns,  he  was  sent  a 
captive  to  the  little  island  of  St.  ffe-Wfuiy  where  he  arrived 
ill  October,  1815,  and  where  he  continued  to  reside  as  a 
prisoner  until  his  death,  in  1821,  at  the  age  of  52  years. 
Such  was  the  termination  of  this  extraordinary  career  of 
ambition  and  conquest — the  most  extraordinary  in  the 
world's  annals.  From  the  ranks  of  private  life,  and  a  con- 
dition of  total  obscurity,  this  wonderful  man,  by  his  genius 
and  force  of  character,  lifted  himself  above  the  greatest  po- 
tentates on  earth,  to  whom  he  gave  laws  as  to  his  lowliest 
subjects.  No  one  cin  read  the  details  of  his  brilliant 
career  without  being  dazzled  by  his  achievements ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  all  must  be  shocked  at  his  entire  indifference 
to  human  suffering.  With  the  talents  to  have  enabled 
him  to  confer  the  greatest  blessings  on  his  race,  he  chose 
to  be  its  scourge,  and  sacrificed  to  his  selfish  schemes  every 
principle  of  benevolence  and  rectitude.  However  moum- 
fal,  therefore,  his  fall  may  appear,  it  must  be  regarded  as  a 
just  retribution  for  his  crimes ;  while  it  affords  an  impres- 
sive  lesson  on  the  vanity  and  instability  of  all  human 
glory.  In  1840,  Napoleon's  remains  were  transported  from 
St.  Helena  to  Paris,  and  there  entombed  with  every  possi- 
ble  cirenmstance  of  splendor  and  solemnity. 

81.  Iiouis  XVIII. — Soon  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
Paris  was  entered  by  the  allies,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 

*  See  Note  18,  end  of  the  Section. 


80.  Whftt  dispoDition  was  made  of  him?    When  did  he  die?    What  is  said  of 
his  character  and  conduct  ? 

8 1 .  What  measures  were  adopted  by  the  Allies  ?    Who  were  executed  ?    WhAt 
were  the  chief  events  of  tbe  reign  of  Louis  XVUl« !   W)|o  sacoe«4<)4  lUm  ? 
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French  territory  was  occupied  by  foreign  armies.  Louis 
XVIII.  was  restored,  and  Marshal  Ney,  who  had  deserted 
to  Napoleon,  was  shot  as  a  traitor.  The  same  year  Murat^ 
having  made  a  rash  attempt  to  regain  the  throne  of  Na- 
ples, was  seized  and  put  to  death.  The  measures  of  the 
restored  Bourbon  dynasties  of  Spain  and  Italy,  had  been 
BO  tyrannical  that  insurrections  broke  out  in  those  coun- 
tries. In  Spain,  the  army,  under  General  &  Donnelly  sup- 
ported the  liberal  constitution,  and  Ferdinand^  the  king^ 
was  obliged  to  submit.  Louis  XVIIL,  by  the  persuasion  8 
of  the  allied  sovereigns  of  Eussia,  Austria,  and  Prussia, 
sent  an  army  into  Spain,  to  restore  the  supreme  authority 
to  Ferdinand ;  and  the  constitutionalists  having  been  de- 
feated, the  liberal  government  was  overturned  (1823). 
Louis  XVIII.  died  the  next  year  (1824),  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother  Charles,  Count  of  Artois  (ar'twah). 

82.  Charles  X. — During  this  reign,  the  contests  be- 
tween the  ultra-royalist  and  liberal  parties  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  as  the  legislature  was  called,  became  very  vio- 
lent ;  and  Charles,  taking  sides  with  the  former,  adopted 
very  arbitrary  measures  to  enforce  his  views.  The  liberal 
party  having  secured  a  majority  in  the  Chamber,  the  king 
caused  the  latter  to  be  dissolved,  altered  the  law  of  elec- 
tions, and  suspended  the  liberty  of  the  press.  In  conse- 
quence of  these  despotic  measures,  the  people  rose  in  insur- 
tion ;  and,  after  a  contest  of  "  three  days,"  dispersed  the 
royal  guards  and  sacked  the  Tuileries.  Lafayette  was  . 
then  appointed  general  of  the  National  Guards;  and  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  declaring  the  throne  vacant,  sum- 
moned Lou'is  Phil'ippe  (or  loo'e  fil-leep')  to  occupy  it  (1830). 
Charles  took  refuge  in  England. 

83.  Iiouis  Philippe  was  the  son  of  the  infamous  Duke 
of  Orleans,  who,  as  Philip  Egalitk,  had  shared  in  the  ex- 


82.  Into  what  parties  was  the  Chamber  of  Depaties  divided  f    Give  ai>  aoconnt 
of  the  Second  Revolution.    What  followed  ? 
8  3 .  What  is  related  of  the  career  of  Louis  Philippe  ? 
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cesses  of  the  Seyolution,  and  had  become  one  of  its  many 
victims.  The  new  king,  since  that  dreadful  period,  had 
suffered  eyery  variety  of  fortune,  being  an  exile  £h)m  his 
native  land,  and  in  a  condition  of  privation  and  distress 
travelling  or  sojourning  in  foreign  countries.  He  had  spent 
some  years  in  the  United  States.  Now,  by  a  strange  re* 
vulsion  of  fortune,  he  was  called  to  ascend  the  throne  of 
hi8  native  country,  from  which  he  had  been  previously 
banished. 

84.  A  charter  of  rights  was  agreed  upon  by  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  and  accepted  by  the  newly-elected  king.  His 
reign  was,  for  several  years,  quite  prosperous;  and  the 
country  advanced  in  education,  commerce,  and  internal 
improvements.  Louis  Philippe,  however,  was  very  odious 
to  the  extreme  republicans,  and  several  attempts  were  made 
apon  his  life.  He  afterward  became  generally  unpopular, 
by  his  opposition  to  the  reforms  which  were  demanded 
in  the  government,  as  well  as  by  his  avarice  and  his  selfish 
concern  for  the  aggrandizement  of  his  family. 

85.  An  attempt  to  repress,  by  arbitrary  prohibition,  a  re- 
form banquet  appointed  on  Washington's  birthday  (Feb- 
ruary 22,  1848),  excited  an  insurrection  of  the  people,  with 
whom  the  troops  fraternized ;  and  Louis  Philippe  was  com- 
pelled to  flee.  With  much  diflBculty,  he  made  his  escape  to 
England,  where  he  died  about  two  years  afterward.  One 
of  the  most  important  events  of  this  reign  was  the  con- 
quest of  Algeria  (1847),  after  a  long  and  sanguinary  strug- 
gle on  the  part  of  the  native  tribes,  under  their  leader 
Abd-el  Ka'der. 

8<J.  After  the  flight  of  the  king,  a  provisional  govern- 
ment was  instituted,  consisting  of  seven  members,  among 
whom  were  La-mar-tine'  and  Ar'a-^o^  distinguished  for 
their  attainments  in  literature  and  science.    France  was 

84.  What  were  the  first  events  of  his  ret^  ?    What  made  him  odious  to  the  re- 
publicans ?    How  did  he  become  j^eneraily  unpopular  ? 
8  o.  liVhat  caused  the  flight  of  Couis  Philippe  ?    What  conquest  had  been  made  f 
86.  What  followed  the  flight  of  the  king?    Who  was  elected  presidenif 
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declared  a  republic,  with  the  motto, "  Liberty,  Equality,  and 
Fraternity ;"  hereditary  titles  and  distinctions  of  nobilitj 
were  abolished,  and  a  national  assembly  was  called  for  the 
purpose  of  framing  a  constitution.  The  constitution  after- 
ward adopted  vested  the  government  in  a  president,  to  be 
elected  for  four  years,  and  a  national  assembly,  to  consist 
of  760  members.  By  the  election  which  followed,  Louis 
Napoleon  was  chosen,  by  an  immense  majority,  first  prlsi- 
dent  of  France  (1848). 

87.  Louis  Napoleon  is  the  nephew  of  the  Great  Napo- 
leon, being  the  son  of  Louis  Bonaparte  and  Hortense  Beau- 
harnais  {bo-ar-na'),  daughter  of  the  Empress  Josephine. 
During  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  he  had  become  noted 
for  two  attempts  to  obtain  possession  of  the  government  by 
endeavoring  to  raise  a  revolt  in  his  favor  among  the  troops. 
One  of  these  was  at  Strasburg,  in  1836 ;  and  the  other  at 
Boulogne  {boo-lone'),  in  1840.  For  the  second  he  was  con- 
demned to  perpetual  imprisonment,  but  succeeded  in 
making  his  escape  in  1846.  These  rash  enterprises  sub- 
jected him  to  considerable  ridicule. 

88.  In  the  first  year  of  his  presidency,  a  revolution  broke 
out  in  Bome,  and  the  Pope  (Pius  IX.)  fled  to  Gaeta  {gah-a'- 
tah).  Louis  Napoleon  having  sent  an  army  under  General 
Oudinot  {oo' de-no)  to  restore  him  to  his  government,  the 
republicans  under  Oar-i-hal'di  were  entirely  defeated,  and 
Pius  IX.  returned  to  Rome  the  next  year.  Bevolutions 
broke  out  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  with  similar  want  of  suc- 
cess. 

89.  Difficulties  arising  between  the  president  and  the 
Assembly,  the  former  determined  to  overturn  the  existing 
form  of  government,  so  ae  to  obtain  an  increase  of  power. 
His  measures  were  devised  and  executed  with  great  adroit* 
neea    HaTJng  gained  oyer  the  miUtary,  he  seized  and  iig. 

8  7.  Who  is  Louis  Napoleon  J    How  had  he  made  himself  notorlows  f 

88.  What  events  took  place  in  Italv  daring  his  prosidem^f 

89.  What  caused  the  overthrow  ox  the  government  f 
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prisoned  such  of  the  members  of  the  Assembly  as  were 
hostile  to  his  views,  as  well  as  other  distingaished  citizens 
from  whom  he  apprehended  opposition.  He  then  sup- 
pressed the  newspapers,  and  proclaimed  a  dissolution  of  the 
Assembly  and  Council  of  State  (Dec,  1851). 

90.  A  despotic  constitution  sketched  by  Louis  Napoleon 
was  accepted  by  the  people,  and  he  was  elected  president 
for  a  term  of  ten  years.  A  short  time  after  this,  he  obtained 
the  passage  of  a  decree  by  the  Senate,  declaring  him  he* 
reditary  Emperor;  and  this  decree  was  ratified  by  the  popu- 
lar suffrages.  Napoleon  Bonaparte's  son  by  Maria  Louisa 
{Napoleon,  11. )  having  died,  Louis  Napoleon  assumed  the 
title  of  Napoleon  IIL  Thus  was  effected  one  of  the  most 
disgraceful  usurpations  recorded  in  history,  by  means  of  a 
dishonorable  stratagem  which  has  been  dignified  by  the 
name  of  coup  d'etat  {koO'detdh') — ^i.  e.  stroke  of  state  policy. 

91.  In  1854,  the  French  united  with  the  English  in  the 
Kussian  War,  and  under  Marshal  Pelissier  {pa-lis-se-a') 
acquired  the  glory  of  the  final  storming  of  the  tremendous 
fortresses  of  SebastoiK)l.  In  1859,  war  having  arisen  be- 
tween Austria  and  Sardinia,  the  French  emperor  formed 
an  alliance  with  the  latter,  and  took  the  field  in  person  in 
Northern  Italy.  Austria  suffered  disastrous  defeats  at  Ma- 
aen'ta  and  Sol-fer-i'no  ( i  like  e ),  and  by  the  treaty  of  ViV- 
lafran'ca  was  obliged  to  relinquish  possession  of  Lombardy. 

In  1862,  a  French  army  occupied  Mexico;  and,  on  the 
invitation  of  Napoleon,  Archdake  Maximilian,  of  Austria, 
took  the  throne  as  emperor  of  that  country.  His  govern- 
ment was,  however,  soon  overturned,  and  he  himself  was 
shot  by  the  insurgent  general  (1867). 

92.  The  preservation  of  the  Papal  power  in  Italy  from 
the  attacks  of  Garibaldi  and  his  republican  associates. 


90.  In  what  way  did  Lonis  Napoleon  become  emperor  of  France?     Yhat  Ut)p 
did  he  apsnme  ?    Why  ?    What  is  called  tbe  coup  cTetcU  t 

91.  What  were  thft  chief  events   of  Napoleon  III/s  reign ! 

92.  What  else  1b  remarked  of  hiB  policy?  What  progr«)6(»  did  in.inee  makf 
during  bis  reign  * 
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was  a  striking  feature  of  the  Emperor's  policy,  which  in 
its  general  character  was  strongly  on  the  side  of  absolntism 
as  opposed  to  the  spread  of  liberal  principles  and  the 
establishment  of  democratic  governments.  XJnder  his 
sway,  France,  though  kept  under  severe  restraint  by  the 
imperial  power,  made  great  and  rapid  strides  in  every  de- 
partment of  national  well-being ;  and  her  internal  improve- 
ments and  progress  in  commerce  and  manufactures,  were 
unsurpassed  by  those  of  any  other  nation. 

93.  In  1870,  war  was  declared  by  France  against  Ger- 
many ;  and  the  French  armies,  under  Marshals  McMahon 
and  Bazaine,  marched  to  the  Bhine.  But  the  States  of 
the  North  German  Confederation,  as  well  as  the  South 
German  States,  with  perfect  unanimity,  joined  all  their 
forces  under  King  William  of  Prussia,  to  repel  the  in- 
vaders; and  immense  armies,  splendid  in  discipline  and 
equipment,  were  promptly  concentrated  near  the  east  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  under  the  Prussian  monarch,  aided  by  Von 
Moltke  and  other  generals. 

94.  In  the  first  conflicts,  McMahon  was  defeated  and 
driven  into  retreat;  but  he  took  up  a  strong  position  at 
Sedan.  Here  was  fought  a  great  and  decisive  battle,  on 
the  1st  of  September ;  and  the  French,  driven  from  their 
position  and  surrounded,  wp.re  compelled  to  surrender. 
More  than  80,000  men  laid  down  their  arms,  and  Napo- 
leon himself  became  a  prisoner.  While  a  part  of  the 
German  army  marched  on  Paris,  and  invested  that  city, 
Bazaine  was  shut  up  in  Metz,  where,  on  the  21st  of  Octo- 
ber, he  surrendered  his  army  prisoners  of  war. 

95.  Paris  held  out  until  January  28,  1871,  when  it 
yielded,  and  was  occupied  by  the  German  forces.  Mean- 
while, Napoleon  being  a  prisoner,  the  French  Republic 
had  been  declared,  and  Thiers  was  elected  president.    Soon 

93.  What  occnrred  in  1870 f    What  union  wu  formed  t    Where  were  armiea 
soncentratt'd  ? 

94.  What  battles  were  fought r    The  resnlt  t 
96.  Wliat  eventfi  followed  ? 
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afterward  an  insurrection  broke  out  in  Paris,  supported 
by  the  Commune,  which  lasted  several  months,  during 
which  the  insurgents  committed  many  acts  of  atrocity  and 
violence.  It  was  put  down  in  May,  1871.  On  this,  finding 
it  impossible  to  reconcile  the  hostile  factions,  Thiers  re- 
signed in  May,  1873 ;  and  Marshal  McMahon  was  elected 
president  in  his  stead.  The  death  of  Napoleon  occurred 
in  the  commencement  of  that  year  (January  9)  . 

96.  During  the  same  year,  occurred  also  the  trial  of 
Marshal  Bazaine  (from  October  6  to  December  10),  upon 
charges  based  on  his  surrender  of  the  army  at  Metx. 
It  resulted  in  his  coQviction,  and  he  was  sentenced  to 
degradation  from  his  rank  as  general,  and  death.  But 
he  was  recommended  to  mercy  by  jiis  judges,  and  Presi- 
dent McMahon  commuted  the  sentence  of  death  to  twenty 
years*  seclusion.  Numerous  parties  in  Prance,  opposed  to 
the  Eepublic,  favor  the  re-establishment  of  the  monarchy 
under  the  Count  de  Chambord,  who  represents  the  legit- 
imate Bourbon  succession;  others,  the  placing  of  Louis 
Philippe,  Count  de  Paris,  and  heir  of  the  Orleans  dynasty^ 
on  the  throne. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  RECAPITULATION. 

A.D. 

1483.  Charles  Vm.    Reigned  15  years. 

1498.  Louis  Xn.,  Duke  of  Orleans.    Reigned  17  yean. 

1508.  Leagae  of  Cambray. 

1515.  Francis  I.    Reigned  32  years. 

1535.  Battle  of  Pavia.    Francis  I.  taken  prisoner. 

1547.  Henry  II.    Reigned  12  years. 

1559.  Francis  II.    Reigned  17  months.    Shortest  reign  Id  French 

history. 

1560.  Charles  EC.    Reigned  14  years. 
1572.  Massacre  of  St  Bartholomew's  Day. 
1574  Henry  UL    Reigned  15  years. 
1589  Henry  IV.    Reigned  21  years. 

96.  What  trial  occurrodf    Its  resalt  ?    What  is  said  of  existing  parties  1 
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1690.  Battle  of  Ivry. 

1598.  Edict  of  Nantes  published  by  Henry  IV. 
1610.  Louis  Zm.    Reigned  38  years. 
1624.  Richelieu  made  minister  to  the  king. 
1628.  Capitulation  of  Rochelle. 

1642.  Death  of  Richelieu. 

1643.  Louis  ZIV.    Reigned  72  years.    Longest  reign  on  record. 
1661.  Death  of  Cardinal  Mazarin. 

1685.  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 

1715.  Louis  ZV.    Reigned  59  years. 

1759.  BatUe  of  Mmden. 

1769.  Conquest  of  Corsica.    Birth  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

1774.  Louis  XVX    Reigned  19  years. 

1789.  Commencement  of  the  Great  Revolution. 

*'     Bastile  stormed. 
1793.  Execution  of  Louis  XVI.    Marie  Antoinette  guillotined. 
1794  Fall  of  Robespierre:    End  of  the  Reign  of  Terror. 
1796.  Napoleon  in  command  of  the  Army  of  Italy. 
1798.  Battle  of  the  Pyramids.    Cairo  taken  by  the  French. 
1799   Napoleon  First  Consul.    1800.  Battle  of  Marengo. 

1804.  Napoleon  Emperor  of  the  French. 

1805.  Battle  of  Austerlitz. 

1806.  Battle  of  Jena. 

1807.  Battles  of  Eilau  and  Friedland.    Peace  of  Westphalia. 

1809.  Battles  of  Eckmuhl,  Aspem,  and  Wagram. 

1810.  Divorce  of  Josephine,  and  marriage  of  Napoleon  and  Maria 

Louisa. 

1812.  Invasion  of  Russia.    Battles  of  Smolensk  and  Borodino. 

1813.  Battles  of  Lutzen,  Dresden,  and  Leipsic. 

1814.  Paris  taken  by  the  allied  aimies.    Abdication  of  Napoleon. 
<*     Louis  XVni.    Reigned  10  years. 

1815.  Battle  of  Waterloo.    Final  defeat  of  Napoleon. 
1821.  Death  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  at  St  Helena. 
1824  Charles  X.    Reigned  6  yeara. 

1830.  Second  French  Revolution.    Charles  X.  dethroned. 
**     Louis  Philippe.  Reigned  18  years. 

1847.  Conquest  of  Algeria. 

1848.  Third  French  Revolution.    Louis  Philippe  dethraned 
'*     Louis  Napoleon  elected  President. 

1851.  Coup  d^eUU  of  Louis  Napoleon. 

1852.  Louis  Napoleon  emperor,  with  the  title  of  Napoleon  lU 
1859.  Battles  of  Magenta  and  Solferino. 

1870.  Battle  of  Sedan,  Napoleon  a  prisoner. 

1871.  French  Republic  under  Thiers. 
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KBYIEW  QUESTIONS. 

FAAl 

I.  By  whom  was  Lonis  XL  eaoceeded  on  the  throne  of  Fnmoet S85 

i.  State  what  yon  can  of  Charles  and  the  events  of  his  reign 986-981 

B.  By  whom  was  Charles  YULsncceeded  on  the  throne? 986 

i.  Name  the  most  important  events  in  the  reign  of  Lonis  Xn S86-997-988 

&  ^y  whom  was  Louis  XIL  succeeded  on  the  throne  7 988 

6.  NuLe  the  important  events  of  the  reign  of  Francis  1 988-981^990 

7.  Who  was  the  successor  of  Francis  I.  and  what  was  his  character  ? 290 

S.  Name  the  important  events  occurring  during  the  reign  of  Henry  II 990-991 

9.  Who  was  the  successor  of  Henry  n.,  and  what  was  his  character  ? 90(^291 

10.  Name  the  principal  events  of  the  reign  of  Francis  n 991-299 

II.  By  whom  was  Francis  n.  succeeded  as  king  of  France  f 999 

IS.  What  were  the  principal  events  of  the  reign  of  Charles  DL  P . .  999-2DS-994 

13.  Give  an  account  of  the  Huguenot  struggle 999-99S-294-99&-996-997-948 

14.  Who  was  Henry  m.  of  France,  and  what  Us  character  r 994 

15.  Name  the  important  events  of  the  reign  of  Henry  HI 994 

10.  Who  was  Henry  IV.  of  France,  and  what  was  his  character? 994-996 

17.  Name  the  principal  events  of  the  reign  of  Henry  IV 996-996 

18.  By  whom  was  Henry  lY.  succeeded  on  the  throne  f 996 

19.  Give  an  account  of  Bichelieu,  his  character,  acts,  and  death 997-996 

90.  Who  was  Louis  XrV.,  and  what  was  his  character  ? 99^999-4)01 

Zl,  Name  the  important  events  of  the  reign  of  Louis  Xiy 998— 8U9 

SS.  Who  was  Louis  XV.,  and  what  was  his  character? 809-806 

23.  What  were  the  principal  events  in  his  reign  f 808-808 

94.  Who  was  Louis  XVI.,  and  what  was  his  character  ? 808 

25.  Relate  the  events  which  led  to  the  French  Revolution. 804 

26.  State,  in  detail,  the  causes  of  the  rebellion 806 

27.  Relate  the  events  to  the  time  of  the  execution  of  the  king. 806-806-307-808 

28.  Give«Qaccouutof  the  Reign  of  Terror 806-809 

99.  Of  ftirther  events  to  the  establishment  of  the  Cisalpine  Republic 809 

80.  Ofthe  two  expeditions  against  Egypt. ,...  809-810 

81.  Of  ftirther  events  till  Bonaparte  was  declared  emperor 8104S11 

82.  Of  subsequent  events  to  the  fourth  coalition 811-319 

33.  Of  ftirther  events  to  the  beginning  of  the  ''  Peninsular  War" 819-318 

84.  To  the  retirement  of  Bonaparte  to  the  Island  of  Elba 813-814-31&-816 

85.  Oi  ftirther  events  to  the  death  of  Bonaparte 816-817 

86.  Who  was  Loais  XVni.,  and  what  were  the  events  of  his  reign  ?.. . .  816-817-818 

87.  Who  was  Charles  X.,  and  what  were  the  events  of  his  reign  Y 818 

88.  Who  was  Louis  Philippe  ? .  and  give  his  early  history 818-319 

89.  Give  an  account  of  his  reign,  flight  ftrom  France,  and  death 819 

40.  What  events  followed  the  flight  of  Louis  Philippe  7 819-390 

41.  Who  is  Louis  Napoleon  ?  and  give  his  early  history 320 

42.  Describe  the  steps  by  which  he  became  emperor  of  France.  890-821 

48.  Give  the  cause  and  particulars  of  the  Russian  War 978-979-321 

44.  Howmany  of  the  kings  of  France  were  named  Lonis? 328 

46.  State,  as  far  as  you  can,  who  each  one  was 145—393 

46.  How  many  of  the  kings  of  F?ance  were  named  Charlea  ? 398 

47.  State,  as  fisur  as  you  can,  who  each  one  was 144-  -398 

48.  Hoi»  many  of  the  kings  of  France  were  named  Henry? 899 

id-  State,  as  fiir  as  you  can,  who  each  one  was 189-990-294-206 

IC.  WkScli  of  the  kings  of  France  were  fezecated? • 14»-89B 


NOTES. 


1.  Defeat  of  Francis  I*  at  Pavla  (p.  289,  IT  9).—'*  The  rout  became 
onivenal;  and  reslBtanoe  oeaaed  in  almost  every  part,  but  where  the  king  was  in 
person,  who  fought  now  not  for  fune  or  victory,  but  for  safety.  Though  wounded 
in  several  places,  and  thrown  from  his  horse,  which  was  killed  under  him,  Fran- 
cis defended  himself  on  foot  with  an  heroic  courage.  Many  of  his  bravest  officers 
gathering  around  him,  and  endeavoring  to  save  his  life  at  the  expense  of  their  own, 
tiell  at  his  feet.  Among  these  was  Bonnivet,  the  author  of  this  great  calamity, 
who  alone  died  unlamented.  The  king,  exhausted  with  fatigue,  and  scarcely  capa- 
ble of  further  resistance,  was  left  almost  alone,  exposed  to  the  fury  of  some 
Spanish  soldiers,  strangers  to  his  rank,  and  enraged  at  his  obstinacy.  At  that 
moment  came  up  Pomperant,  a  French  gentleman,  who  had  entered  together  with 
Bourbon  into  the  emperor's  service,  and  placing  himself  by  the  side  of  the  monarch 
against  whom  he  had  rebelled,  assisted  in  protecting  him  from  the  violence  of  the 
soldiers;  at  the  same  time  beseeching  him  to  surrender  to  Bourbon,  who  was  not 
flur  distant.  Imminent  as  the  danger  was  which  now  surrounded  Francis,  he  re- 
jected with  indignation  the  thought  of  an  action  which  would  have  afforded  such 
matter  of  triumph  to  his  traitorous  subject,  and  calling  for  Lannoy,  who  happened 
likewise  to  be  near  at  hand,  gave  up  his  sword  to  him,  which  he,  kneeling  to  kiss 
the  king's  hand,  received  with  profoimd  respect;  and  taking  his  own  sword  lyom 
his  side,  presented  it  to  him,  saying,  *  That. it  did  not  become  so  great  a  monarch  to 
remain  disarmed  in  the  presence  of  one  of  the  emperor's  subjects.'  Ten  thousand 
men  fell  on  this  day,  one  of  the  most  &tal  Frauioe  had  ever  seen.  Among  these 
were  many  noblemen  of  the  highest  distinction,  who  chose  rather  to  perish  than 
to  turn  their  backs  with  dishonor.  Not  a  few  were  taken  prisoners,  of  whom  the 
most  illustrious  was  Henry  d'Albret,  the  unfortunate  King  of  Navarre.  A  small 
body  of  the  rearguard  nuule  its  escape,  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Alen- 
fon.  The  feeble  garrison  of  Milan,  on  the  first  news  of  the  defeat,  retired  without 
being  pursued,  by  another  road;  and  in  two  weeks  after  the  battle,  not  a  French- 
man remained  in  Italy.*' — Robertson's  Charles  the  F\fth, 

2.  Sack  of  Rome  by  tlie  ImperlalUts  (p.  289,  IT  11).— <*  It  is  im- 
possible  to  describe,  or  even  to  imagine,  the  misery  and  horror  of  the  scenes  which 
followed.  Whatever  a  dty  taken  by  storm  can  dread  from  military  rage  unrestrained 
by  discipline;  whatever  excesses  the  ferocity  of  the  Germans,  the  avarice  of  the 
Spaniards,  or  the  licentiousness  of  the  Italians  could  commit,  these  the  wretched 
inhabitants  were  obliged  to  saffer.  Churches,  palaces,  and  the  houses  of  private 
persons,  were  plundered  without  distinction.  No  age,  or  character,  or  sex  was 
exen.pt  from  ixgury.  Cardinals,  nobles,  priests,  matrons,  virgins,  were  all  the 
prey  of  soldiers,  and  at  the  mercy  of  men  deaf  to  the  voice  of  humanity.  Nor  did 
these  outrages  cease,  as  is  usual  in  towns  which  are  carried  by  assault,  when  the 
first  fary  of  the  storm  was  over.  The  imperialists  kept  possession  of  Home  seT- 
eral  months;  and,  during  all  that  time,  the  insolence  and  brutality  of  the  soldiers 
hardly  abated.  Their  booty  in  ready  money  alone  amounted  to  a  million  of  duc- 
ats; what  they  raised  by  ransoms  and  exactions  fax  exceeded  that  sum.  Borne, 
though  taken  several  times  by  the  northern  nations,  who  overran  the  empire  in 
the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  was  never  treated  with  so  much  cruelty  by  the  bar- 
barons  and  heathen  Huns,  Vandals,  or  Ooths,  as  now  by  the  subjects  of  a  OathoUo 
monarch.**— /2o&0rtoonV  Charles  the  Fifth, 

3.  Battle  of  St.  Qiientln  (p.  291,  t  16).— "A  deadly  blow  was  struck  to 
the  very  heart  of  France.    The  fruits  of  all  the  victories  of  Francis  and  Henry 
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withered.  The  battle,  with  others  which  were  to  follow  it,  won  by  the  noie 
band,  were  soon  to  oomi)el  the  signature  of  the  most  disastroos  treaty  which  had 
eyer  disgraced  the  history  of  Fnmce.  The  fiune  and  power  of  the  Oonstable  iMled 
— ^hls  mlsfortones  and  captivity  fell  like  a  blight  npon  the  ancient  glory  of  the 
honse  of  Montmorency — ^his  enemies  destroyed  his  influence  and  popularity— 
while  the  degradation  of  the  kingdom  was  simnltaueons  with  the  downfall  of  his 
illastrioas  name.  On  the  other  hand,  the  exultation  of  Philip  was  as  keen  as 
his  cold  and  stony  natnre  would  i)ermit.  The  msgniflcent  palace-convent  of  the 
Escurial,  dedicated  to  the  saint  on  whose  festival  the  battle  had  been  fought,  and 
built  in  the  shape  ot  a  gridiron,  on  which  that  martyr  had  suffered,  was  soon  after- 
wards erected  in  pious  commemoration  of  the  erent,"— Motley.— Bite  of  the  Dutch 
Btpubnc. 

4.  France  at  tbe  Deatli  of  Henry  IT,  (p.  296,  Y  29).—'*  Though 
great  advances  were  made  in  France  during  this  reign,  it  was  still  flu:  firom  that 
state  of  dvilization  which  it  attained  a  century  afterwards.  It  contained  about 
fifteen  millions  of  inhabitants,  and  Paris  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand. 
The  nobles  were  numerous  and  powerftil,  and  engrossed  the  wealth  of  the  nation. 
The  people  were  not  exactly  slaves,  but  were  reduced  to  great  dependence,  were 
uneducated,  degraded,  and  enjoyed  but  few  political  or  social  privileges.  They 
were  oppressed  by  the  government,  by  the  nobles,  and  by  the  clergy.  The  king 
was  nearly  absolute.  The  parliament  was  a  Judicial  tribunal,  which  did  not  enact 
laws,  but  only  registered  the  edicts  of  the  king.  Commerce  and  manufactures 
were  extremely  Umited,  and  &r  flrom  flourishing;  and  the  arts  were  in  an  in&nt 
state.  Architecture,  the  only  art  in  which  half-civilised  nations  have  exoelled, 
was  the  most  advanced,  and  was  displayed  in  the  churches  and  royal  palaces. 
Paris  was  crowded  with  uncomfortable  houses,  and  the  narrow  streets  were  fiivor- 
able  to  tumult  as  well  as  pestilence.  Tapestry  was  the  most  common  and  the 
most  expensive  of  the  arts,  and  the  hangings  on  a  single  room  often  reached  a 
sum  which  would  be  equal,  in  these  times,  to  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The 
floors  of  the  palaces  were  spread  with  Turkey  carpets.  Chairs  were  used  only  in 
kings'  palaces,  and  carriages  were  but  Just  introduoed,  and  were  clumsy  and  awk- 
ward. Mules  were  chiefly  used  in  traveling,  the  horses  being  reserved  for  war. 
Dress,  especially  of  females,  was  gorgeous  and  extravagant;-  false  hair,  masks, 
trailed  petticoats,  and  cork  heels  ten  inches  high,  were  some  of  the  peculiarities. 
The  French,  then,  as  now,  were  fond  of  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  and  the  hour 
for  dinner  was  eleven  o'clock.  Morals  jrere  extremely  low,  and  gaming  was  a  uni- 
versal passion,  in  which  Henry  lY.  extravagantly  indulged."— ik>rd'«  Modem  His- 
tory. 

5.  Bfl^et  of  RTarlboronsli's  TlcCorlee  (p.  801,  ^  42).—"  The  victoriet 
of  Malplaquet,  Ramilies,  and  Blenheim,  broke  the  military  power  of  France;  and 
It  wai*  only  by  a  change  of  ministry  in  England,  brought  about  by  the  agency  ol 
Abigail  Masham,  Queen  Anne's  waiting-woman,  that  Marlborough's  apparition 
npon  the  heights  of  Montmartre  was  prevented.  Louis  obtained  a  peace  much 
aiore  favorable  to  France  than  her  ruler  had  a  right  to  expect;  but  the  false  glitter 
of  his  reign  was  efTaced,  and,  as  the  phantasm  of  glory  faded  flrom  before  the  eyes 
of  the  French  people,  they  awoke  to  a  sense  of  the  incalculable  evils  of  a  reign 
which,  liaving  endured  seventy-two  years,  left  the  country,  after  all  its  prodigious 
expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure,  in  debt  to  the  then  almost  fSabulous  amount  of 
£140,000.000  sterling.  Louis  XIY.,  once  so  idoUzed,  expired  amidst  the  scarcely 
suppressed  murmurs  and  execrations  of  his  subjects,  bequeathing  an  inheritanoe 
ot  danger  and  dilBculty  to  his  successor,  which  nothing  but  the  wissst  fore- 


hooght,  the  most  oonBummftte  pradenoe,  eonld  hope  to  dissipate  or  oreroome.'*— 
Chomtben. — l%e  Bourbon  J^bmuy.- 

6.  Beatli  of  I<oal«  X.I  V.  (p.  302,  1 48).— •«  At  eight  o'clock  on  the  follow- 
ing morning,  Louis  XIV.  expired.  As  he  exhaled  his  last  sigh,  a  man  was  seen  to 
approach  a  window  of  the  State  apartment  which  opened  on  the  great  balcony,  and 
throw  it  suddenly  back.  It  was  the  captain  of  the  body-guard,  who  had  no  sooner 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  populace,  by  whom  the  courtyard  was  thronged  in 
exi>ectation  of  the  tidingt  which  they  knew  couM  not  be  long  delayed,  than,  raising 
his  truncheon  abore  his  head,  he  broke  it  in  the  center,  and  throwing  the  pieces 
among  the  crowd,  exclaimed,  in  a  loud  yoioe,  «The  king  is  deadt'  Then,  seizing 
another  staff  from  an  attendant,  without  the  pause  of  an  instant,  he  flourished  it  in 
the  air  as  he  shouted,  *  Long  liye  the  kingt'  And  a  multitudinous  echo  from  the 
depths  of  the  lately  deserted  apartment  answered  as  buoyantly,  *Long  live  the 
king!*  '*—Pardoe*9  Lotrit  XIY. 

7*  iflarle  AntolneUe  (p.  aoi,  1 47).— "Meanwhile  the  fSir  young  Queen,  in 
her  halls  of  state,  walks  like  a  goddess  of  Beauty,  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes;  as  yet 
mingles  not  with  aflUrs;  heeds  not  the  fhture;  least  of  all,  dreads  it.  Weber  and 
Oampan  hare  pictured  her  there  within  the  royal  tapestries,  in  bright  boudoirs, 
baths,  peignoirs,  and  the  Orand  and  Little  Toilet;  with  a  whole  brilliant  world  wait- 
ing obsequious  on  her  glance:  lUr  young  daughter  of  Time,  what  things  has  Time 
in  store  for  thee  t  Like  Earth's  brightest  Appearance,  she  moves  gracefhlly,  envi. 
roned  with  the  grandeur  of  Earth:  a  reality,  and  yet  a  magic  vision;  for,  behold 
shall  not  utter  Darkness  swallow  it?  '* — Carlyl^t  French  BeoohUion. 

8*  Statea<43eoeral  of  1789  (p.  304,  T49).— *'No  event  ever  interested 
Europe  so  much  as  the  meeting  of  the  States-General  in  1789.  There  was  no 
enlightened  man  who  did  not  found  the  greatest  hopes  upon  that  public  struggle 
of  prejudices  with  the  lights  of  the  age,  and  who  did  not  believe  that  a  new  moral 
and  political  world  was  about  to  issue  from  the  chaos.  The  baoin  ot  hope  was  so 
strong  that  all  Ihults  were  pardoned,  all  misfortunes  were  represented  only  as  acci- 
dent ;  in  spite  of  all  the  cslamitieB  which  it  induced,  the  balance  leaned  always 
towards  the  Oonstituent  Assembly.  It  was  the  struggle  of  humanity  with  despot- 
ism. The  States-Oeneral,  six  weeks  after  their  convocation,  was  no  longer  the 
States-General,  but  the  National  Assembly.  Its  first  caUmity  was  to  have  owed  its 
new  title  to  a  revolution;  that  is  to  say,  to  a  vital  change  in  its  power,  its  essence, 
its  name,  and  its  means  of  authority.  According  to  the  Constitution  the  com- 
mons should  have  acted  In  conjunction  with  the  nobles,  the  clergy,  and  the  king. 
But  the  commons  in  the  very  outset,  subjugated  the  nobles.the  clergy,  and  the  kin^. 
It  tpoi  in  that  that  the  RevoUUion  eontigted." — Dumont*s  Recollections  of  Mirabeau. 

9«  Robespierre  (P*  308,  T  67).— <*  liaximillan  Bobespierre  was  bom  at  Arras, 
of  a  poor  fluuily,  honest  and  respectable;  his  &ther,  who  died  in  Germany,  was 
of  English  origin.  This  may  explain  the  shade  of  Puritanism  in  his  character. 
The  Bishop  of  Arras  had  defirayed  the  cost  of  his  education.  Young  Maximilian  had 
distinguished  himself  on  leaving  college,  by  a  studious  life  and  austere  manners. 
Literature  and  the  bar  shared  his  time.  The  philosophy  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau 
had  made  a  profound  impression  upon  his  understanding;  that  philosophy,  fldllng 
upon  an  active  imagination,  had  not  rmnained  a  dead  letter;  it  had  become  in  him 
a  leading  principle,  s  foith,  a  flmaticism.  Bobespierre  was  the  Luther  of  politios; 
and  in  obscurity  he  brooded  over  the  oonftised  thoughts  of  a  renovation  of  the 
social  world,  and  Um  religions  world,  sa  a  dream  which  unavailingly  beset  his 
youth,  when  the  Bevolution  came  to  offer  him  what  destiny  always  olfers  to  those 
iHio  watch  her  progress— opportunity.    He  seised  on  it.    He  was  named  deputy 
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of  the  ihtrcl  ef Ute  in  the  Btetes-OeaenL  Alone,  perhapi,  among  all  fheae  men  who 
opened  at  Yemlliee  the  first  aoene  of  this  vast  drama,  he  foresaw  the  termination; 
Uke  the  aool,  whose  seat  in  the  hnman  frame  philosophers  have  not  discoTered. 
the  thought  of  an  entire  people  sometimes  concentrates  itself  in  the  indlTidoal,  the 
least  known  in  the  great  mass.'* — ItamcarHne, — Hittory  ofHu  OirondUu. 

10.  Relsn  of  Terror  (p.  808,  \  58).— "Night  and  day  the  oars  incessantly 
discharged  victims  into  the  prison;  weeping  mothers  and  trembling  orphans  were 
throat  in  without  meroy  with  the  braye  and  the  powerfhl;  the  young,  the  beanti' 
fol,  the  unfortunate,  seemed  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  prey  of  the  assassins.  Nor 
were  the  means  of  evacuating  the  prisons  augmented  in  a  less  fearAil  progression. 
Fiiteen  onl^  were  at  first  placed  on  the  chariot,  but  their  number  was  soon  aug- 
mented to  Ukirty,  and  gradually  rose  to  eighty  persons  who  daily  were  sent  forth  to 
the  place  of  execution;  when  the  fidl  of  Robespierre  put  a  stop  to  the  murders, 
arrangements  had  been  made  for  incrf>asing  it  to  one  hundred  and  fifty.  An  im> 
mense  aqueduct,  to  remove  the  gore,  had  been  dug  as  fur  as  the  Place  St.  Antoine 
(plahi  tang  aJuUunihn) ;  and  four  men  were  daily  employed  in  emptying  the  blood 
of  the  victims  into  that  reservoir.  It  was  at  three  in  the  afternoon  when  the  melan- 
choly  procession  set  out  from  the  Condergerie;  the  troop  i»assed  slowly  through 
vaulted  passages  of  the  prison,  amid  crowds  of  captives  who  gasod  with  insatiable 
avidity  on  the  aspect  of  those  about  to  undergo  a  fltte  which  might  so  soon  beoome 
their  own.  The  higher  orders,  in  general,  behaved  with  firmness  and  serenity; 
silently  they  marched  to  death,  with  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  heavens,  lest  their 
looks  should  betray  their  indignation.  Numbers  of  the  lower  class  piteously  be- 
wailed thefr  Ikte,  and  called  heaven  and  earth  to  witness  their  innocence." — Aliaon, 
— History  of  Europe. 

11.  Robespierre  and  l&le  Associates  (p.  808,  ^  68).— *'This  combina- 
tion of  wicked  men  had  filled  France  with  terror.  By  them  opulent  cities  were 
oTerturned  ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  communes  decimated,  the  country  impover 
ished  by  means  of  absurd  and  terrible  regulations  ;  agriculture,  commerce,  and  the 
arts  destroyed  ;  the  foundations  of  every  species  of  property  shaken  ;  and  all  the 
youth  of  the  kingdom  driven  to  the  frontiers,  less  to  uphold  the  integrity  of  France 
than  to  protect  themselves  against  the  just  vengeance  which  awaited  them  both  with> 
in  and  without.  All  bowed  the  neck  before  this  gigantic  assemblage  of  wickedness; 
-virtue  resigned  itself  to  death  or  dishonor.  There  was  no  medium  between  fidling 
the  victims  of  such  atrocities  or  taking  a  part  in  them.  A  universal  disquietude,  a 
permanent  anxiety  settled  over  the  realm  of  France  ;  energy  appeared  only  in  the  ex- 
tremity of  resignation  :  it  was  evident  that  every  Frenchman  preferred  death  to 
the  eifort  of  resistance,  and  that  the  nation  would  submit  to  this  horrid  yoke  as 
long  as  it  pleased  the  Jacobins  to  keep  ou."--DumonL—BecoUeeiion8t  de, 

12.  Bzeentlon  of  Robespierre  (p.  309,  \  69).— "When  Bobespierre 
ascended  the  fiital  car,  his  head  was  enveloped  in  a  bloody  doth,  his  color  was 
livid,  and  his  eyes  sunk.  When  the  procession  came  opposite  his  house,  it  stopped, 
and  a  group  of  women  danced  roimd  the  bier  of  him  whose  chariot-wheels  they 
would  have  dragged  the  day  before  over  a  thousand  victims.  Bobespierre  mounted 
the  scaffold  last,  and  the  moment  his  head  fell,  the  applause  was  tremendous.  In 
some  cases  the  event  was  announced  to  the  prisoners  by  the  waving  of  handker- 
ohieii  from  the  tops  of  houses."— ^<M{ttt._jPVm<;A  RevduHon, 

IS.  Napoleon  a&  Ijodl  (p.  309.  IT  60).—**  This  battle,  which  he  used  to  caU 
•  The  terrible  passage  of  the  bridge  of  Lodl,'  carried  his  fiune  to  the  highest  pitch, 
while  the  great  personal  bravery  he  dispkqred  in  it  endeared  him  to  the  troops. 
The  men  who  cannot  always  appreciate  military  genius  Mid  sciSBOs,  toow  perfsotlf 
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well  how  to  Mtimate  oonnige,  and  they  toon  idoUse  m  commander  that  shows  himaeli 
ready  to  share  in  their  greatest  dangers.  It  was  on  this  oocasion  that  the  soldiers 
gave  Bonaparte  the  honorary  and  affectionate  niok-name  of  *  the  Little  OorporaL' 
He  was  then  slight  tn  figure,  and  had  almost  an  effeminate  appearance.  *  It  waa  a 
strange  sight,'  says  a  French  Teteran,  *  to  see  him  on  that  day  on  foot  on  the  bridge, 
under  a  feu  d'tf^fer,  and  mixed  up  with  our  tall  grenadiers— he  loolced  like  a  Uttle 
boy/  ** — Bour%enne*M  Memoin, 

14.  BatUeoftliePjramlds  (p.  809,  T  61).— On  the  aist  of  July,  the 
French  army  set  itself  in  march  before  daybreak.  It  knew  that  it  should  soon  come 
in  sight  of  Oairo,  and  encounter  the  enemy.  At  dawn  of  day,  it  at  last  discovered 
on- its  left  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  the  loity  minarets  of  that  great  capital, 
and  on  its  right,  in  the  desert,  the  gigantic  Pyramids,  gilded  by  the  sun.  At  sight 
of  these  monuments,  it  halted,  as  if  seized  with  curiosity  and  admiration.  The 
ftMse  of  Bonaparte  beamed  with  enthusiasm.  He  began  to  gallop  before  the  ranks 
of  the  soldiers,  and  pointing  to  the  Pyramids,  <  Oonaider,'  he  exclaimed,  *  that  fronk 
the  summits  of  those  Pyramids,  forty  centuries  have  their  eyes  fixed  upon  yon  I' 
They  advanced  at  a  quick  step.  They  saw,  as  they  advanced,  the  minarets  of  Cairo 
shooting  up  ;  they  saw  the  Pyramids  increase  in  height;  they  saw  the  swarming 
multitudes  which  guarded  Embabeh ;  they  saw  the  glistening  arms  of  the  ten 
thousand  horsemen,  resplendent  with  gold  and  steel,  and  forming  an  immense  line. 
Bonaparte  immediately  made  his  dispositions,  *  *  *  He  immediately  gave  the 
signaL  Desaix,  who  formed  the  right,  first  set  himself  in  march.  Mourad  Bey 
resolved  to  charge  during  the  decisive  movements  of  the  French.  He  left  two  thou- 
sand Ufamelukes  to  support  Embabeh,  and  then  rushed  with  the  rest  on  the  two 
squares  upon  the  right.  That  of  Deaaix,  having  got  among  some  palm-trees,  was 
not  yet  formed,  when  the  first  horsemen  came  up  to  it ;  but  it  iormed  instantane- 
ously, and  was  ready  to  receive  the  charge.  It  is  an  enormous  mass  that  is  cona- 
posed  of  eight  thousand  horse,  galloping  all  at  once  in  a  plain.  They  bore  down 
with  extraordinary  impetuosity  upon  Desaix's  division.  Our  brave  eoldiers,  who 
liad  become  as  cool  as  they  had  formerly  been  fiery,  waited  for  them  calmly,  and 
received  them  at  the  muzzle  of  their  guns  with  a  tremendous  fire  of  musketry  and 
grape.  Checked  by  this  fire,  these  innumerable  horsemen  hovered  along  the  ranks, 
and  galloped  around  the  blazing  citadel.  Some  of  the  bravest  threw  themselves  on 
the  bayonets,  then,  turning  their  horses,  and  backing  them  upon  our  infantry, 
they  succeeded  in  making  a  breach,  and  thirty  or  forty  penetrated  to  the  very  center 
of  the  square,  where  they  expired  at  the  feet  of  Desaix." — 2%ier«— fTittory  of  the 
French  Itewdvition. 

15*  CliarKO  of  tlie  IHamelakes  (p.  909,  Y  61).— **  Nothing  in  war  waa 
ever  seen  more  desperate  than  the  charge  of  the  Mameluke  cavalry.  Falling  to 
force  their  horses  through  the  French  squares,  individuals  were  seen  to  wheel  them 
round,  and  rein  them  back  on  the  ranks,  that  they  might  disorder  them  by  kick- 
ing. As  they  became  frantic  with  despair,  they  hurled  at  the  phalanxes  which  thegr 
oould  not  break,  their  pistols,  their  poniards,  and  their  carbines.  Those  who  fell 
wounded  to  the  ground  dragged  themselves  on,  to  cut  at  the  legs  of  the  French 
with  their  crooked  sabrea.  But  their  efforts  were  all  in  vain."— iSMt'«  L(/8  ff 
tfapoUon, 

16.  Tl&e  Retreat  of  tlie  Froneli  tronk  BKomeovr  (p.  876,5  7*).— 

'*  On  the  6th  of  November,  the  Bussian  winter  set  in  with  unwonted  severity. 
Gold  fogs  first  rose  from,  the  surfMe  of  the  ground,  and  obscured  the  heretofora 
imdottded  Ikoe  of  the  sun;  a  few  flakes  of  snow  next  began  to  float  in  the  atmo»> 
phera,  and  filled  the  army  with  dread;  gradually  the  light  of  day  declined,  and  a 
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thick,  murky  darkuefts  oyenpread  the  flrmunent.  The  wind  roee,  and  soon  blew 
irith  frightful  violence,  howling  through  the  forests,  or  sweeping  over  the  plains 
with  resistless  fttry.  The  snow  fell  in  thick  and  continued  showers,  which  mxjo 
covered  the  earth  with  an  impenetrable  clothing,  confounding  all  objects  together, 
and  leaving  the  army  to  wander  in  the  dark  through  an  icy  desert.  Great  num- 
bers of  the  soldiers,  in  struggling  to  get  forward.  Ml  into  hoUows  or  ditches 
which  were  concealed  by  the  treacherous  surface,  and  perished  miserably  before 
the  eyes  of  their  comrades;  others  were  swallowed  up  in  the  moving  hills,  which 
like  the  sands  of  the  desert,  preceded  the  blast  of  death.  To  lUl  was  certain  de- 
struction; the  severity  of  the  tempest  speedily  checked  respiration;  and  the  snow 
accumulating  around  the  sufferer  soon  formed  a  little  sepulcher  for  his  remains. 
The  road,  and  the  fields  in  its  vicinity,  were  rapidly  strewed  with  these  melan- 
choly eminences;  and  the  succeeding  columns  found  the  surlhoe  rough  and  almost 
impassable,  for  the  multitude  of  these  icy  mounds  that  lay  upon  their  route."— 
Alison. — History  of  Europe. 

17*  Cliaraeter  of  JKarsl&al  Nej  (p.  816,  5  74).— "The  great  character- 
istic of  Marshal  Ney  was  his  impetuous  courage,  which  gained  for  him,  even 
among  the  gianto  of  the  era  of  Napoleon,  the  surname  of  the  *  Bravest  of  the 
Brave.'  This  remarkable  characteristic  is  thus  described  in  the  Memoirs  pub- 
lished by  his  family:  '  It  is  well  known  with  what  power -and  energy  he  could 
rouse  the  masses  of  the  soldiers,  and  precipitate  them  upon  the  enemy.  Vehe- 
ment and  imi>etuous  when  heading  a  charge,  he  was  gifted  with  the  most  impertur- 
bable sang  froid  when  it  became  necessary  to  sustain  ito  movementa.  Dazzled  by 
the  luster  of  that  brilliant  valor,  many  persons  have  imagined  that  it  was  the 
only  illustvKona  quality  which  the  Marshal  possessed;  but  those  who  were  nearer 
his  person,  and  better  acquainted  with  his  character,  will  concede  to  him  greater 
qualities  than  the  enthusiasm  which  captivates  and  subjugates  the  soldier.  Calm 
<ji  the  midst  of  a  storm  of  grape-shot — imperturbable  amid  a  shower  of  balls  and 
•hells,  Ney  seemed  to  be  ignorant  of  danger;  to  have  nothing  to  fear  f^m  death. 
This  rashness,  which  twenty  years  of  perils  had  not  diminished,  gave  to  his  mind 
the  liberty,  the  promptitude  of  Judgment  and  execution,  so  necessary  in  the  midst 
of  the  complicated  movements  of  war.  This  quality  astonished  those  who  sur- 
rounded him,  more  even  than  the  courage  in  action  which  is  more  or  less  felt  by 
all  who  are  habituated  to  the  dangers  of  war." — AUwtCt  JfuoeUaneoict  Essays. 

18*  Battle  of  UTaterloo  (p.  317,  IT  79).— *<  Waterloo  moreover  is  the  strang- 
est encounter  in  history.  Napoleon  and  Wellington — they  are  not  enemies,  they  are 
opposites.  Never  has  Gtod,  who  takes  pleasure  in  antitheses,  made  a  more  strik- 
ing contrast  and  a  more  extraordinary  meeting.  On  one  side,  precision,  foresight, 
geometry,  prudence,  retreat  assured,  reserves  economized,  obstinate  composure, 
imperturbable  method,  strategy  to  profit  by  the  ground,  tactics  to  balance  bat- 
talions, carnage  drawn  to  the  line,  was  directed,  watch  in  hand,  nothing  left  vol- 
untarily to  chance,  ancient  classic  courage,  absolute  correctness  ;  on  the  other, 
intuition.  Inspiration,  a  military  miurvel,  a  superhuman  Instinct;  a  flashing  glance, 
a  myliterioufl  something  which  gazes  like  the  eagle,  and  strikes  like  the  thunderbolt, 
prodigious  art  in  disdainful  impetuosity,  all  the  mysteries  of  a  deep  soul,  Intimacy 
with  Destiny;  river,  plain,  forest,  hill,  commanded  and  in  some  sort  forced  to 
obey,  the  despot  going  even  so  far  as  to  tyrannize  over  the  battle-field;  fidth  in  a 
star  Joined  to  strategic  science,  increasing  it,  but  disturbing  it.  Wellington  was 
the  Barrdme  of  war.  Napoleon  was  its  Michael  Angelo;  and  this  time  genius  wai 
Tanquished  by  calcnlation."— F2c^  Eugo'^i  Le$  MUerabUi. 
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SEOTTON  in. 

EuBOPEAi^i^  States. 

1.  The  history  of  the  States  of  Southern  and  Central 

Europe,  down  to  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century, 

has  been  given  in  connection  with  the  history  of  the  Middle 

Ages.    The  more  northern  states,  having  a  later  origin, 

have  not  as  yet  been  treated  of.    A  brief  outline  of  the 

history  of  each  of  the  European  States  is  given  in  this 

section. 

Gbrmaky, 

Fkwn  ths  Accession  cf  MaaindUan, 

2.  The  reign  of  if^mwii'Ztaw. (1493-1519)  is  noted  for  the 
commencement  of  the  preaching  of  Martin  Luther  against 
the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome  (1517).  Charles  V., 
who  succeeded  Maximilian,  his  grandfather,  was  one  of  the 
greatest  monarchs  of  ancient  or  modem  times.  He  had 
become  King  of  Spain  by  hereditary  right,  pnmous  to  his 
election  as  Emperor  of  Germany;  and  was,  besides,  ruler 
over  Austria,  the  Netherlands,  and  Naples.  His  contests 
with  Francis  I.  of  Prance  have  been  already  sketched. 

3.  The  other  interesting  events  of  his  reign  are  his  con- 
flicts with  the  Turks,  his  defeat  of  the  pirate  Bar-ha-ros'sa 
at  Tunis  (1535),  and  his  repeated  contests  with  the  Prot- 
estants.* This  name  was  first  given  to  the  followers  of 
Luther  at  Spire,  on  account  of  their  protest  against  the 
decree  passed  by  the  representatives  of  the  Catholic  States 

*  See  Note  1,  end  of  the  Section. 


1.  What  portion  of  the  history  is  contained  in  thie  eection  ? 

2.  For  what  is  the  reign  of  Maximilian  noted  ?    What  if>  Miid  of  Charles  V.  ? 

3.  What  are  the  most  intcrestine  events  of  his  reifi^n  ?  What  is  the  origin  ol 
0\o  name  PntestarUsf  What  is  said  of  the  "Confession  of  Angsborgf"  Of  the 
'*Ic&e:ae  of  Smalcalde?^'  What  was  the  effect  of  the  latter?  Where  is  Aass- 
hai^  f  iAru.  In  Qermany— Map,  No.  7.)  How  was  protestantism  secured  f  What 
oocarred  in  1566  f 
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(1529).  At  Augsburg  they  published  their  Confession  of 
Faithj  which  was  drawn  up  by  Me-lanc'thon  (1530),  and 
signed  by  the  Protestant  princes.  The  latter,  after  the  con- 
demnation of  the  "  Confession  of  Augsburg"  by  the  Diet, 
formed,  for  their  defence,  the  famous  "  Leagu^  of  SmaV 
cal-de."  This  firm  stand  on  the  part  of  the  supporters  of 
the  new  doctrines  compelled  Charles  to  relax  the  severity 
of  his  measures  against  them.  Protestantism  was  secured 
by  the  efforts  of  Maurice  of  Saxony y  resulting  in  the  treaty 
of  Passau  (1552).  Charles  V.  abdicated  the  throne  in 
1556,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Ferdinand.* 

4.  The  next  important  event  in  the  history  of  Germany 
is  the  "Thirty  Years'  War,"  which  commenced  in 
1618,  in  Bohemia,  on  account  of  the  attempt  of  the  king 
{Ferdinand)  to  extinguish  Protestantism  within  his  domin- 
ions. During  the  progress  of  this  outbreak  in  Bohemia, 
Ferdinand  was  elected  Emperor  of  Germany ;  but  the  Bo- 
hemians chose  Frederic,  Elector-palatine,  son-in-law  ol 
James  I.  of  England.  Frederic  being  defeated  in  the  battle 
of  Prague,  was  obliged  to  flee ;  and  the  Bohemians  were 
punished  without  mercy  (1620).  This  is  considered  the 
first  period  of  the  war. 

5.  Frederic's  general,  Mansfeldt,  held  out  for  a  time 
against  the  imperial  generals  TiUly  and  WaVlen-steln ;  and 
succeeded  in  gaining  the  assistance  of  Christian  IV.,  king 
of  Denmark.  The  latter  was  defeated  by  Tilly;  and  Wal- 
lenstein  invaded  and  took  possession  of  nearly  the  whole 
of  Denmark.  A  defeat  sustained  by  Wallenstein  at  Stral- 
sundf  afterward  compelled  the  emperor  to  grant  peace  to 
Christian  IV.,  on  condition  of  his  deserting  the  Protestant 
cause  (1629).    This  ended  the  second  period  of  the  war. 

6.  The  next  year  (1630),  by  the  intrigues  of  Richelieu^ 

*  See  Note  2,  end  of  Section. 

t  arolfund  i«  •  strongly  fortified  town  of  Pmisia,  on  the  Baltic  Sea. 


4.  What  led  to  the  Thirty  Yean'  Warf   Give  aa  account  of  the  Jh9t  ptrM 
pf  it. 

5.  GWe  an  account  of  the  teeond  period. 
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WoMensfein,  the  greatest  of  the  imperial  generals,  was  dis- 
missed; and  Oustavus  Adolphus,  King  of  Sweden^  was  in- 
duced to  enter  the  contest  as  the  champion  of  the  Prot- 
estant cause.*  With  a  small,  but  finely  disciplined  army,  he 
invaded  Geftnany,  and  passed  triumphantly  through  the 
country,  haying  defeated  Tilly  in  a  great  battle  near  Leip- 
sic  (1631).  Tilly  being  slain  soon  afterward,  the  emperor 
was  obliged  to  recall  Wallenstein,  who  by  his  skilful  opera- 
tions soon  retrieved  the  imperial  cause.  In  1632,  occurred 
the  memorable  battle  of  Lutzen,  in  which  the  Protestants 
triumphed,  but  with  the  loss  of  their  great  leader  Gustavus 
(1632).  Soon  after  this,  Wallenstein,  being  accused  of  trea- 
son, was  assassinated  by  the  command  of  the  emperor 
(1634).    This  ended  the  third  period  of  the  war. 

7.  Richelieu  now  directly  took  part  in  the  struggle  on 
the  side  of  the  Protestants,  allying  France  with  Sweden, 
Holland,  and  the  Protestant  states  of  Germany  against  his 
implacable  foe,  the  House  of  Austria.  During  the  remain- 
der of  the  war,  the  imperial  cause  declined,  through  the  in- 
fluence of  Eichelieu's  masterly  diplomacy  and  energetic 
military  operations.  The  Emperor  Ferdinand  IL  died  in 
1637,  and  Eichelieu,  in  1642 ;  but  the  war  lingered  on  six 
years  longer.  The  peace  of  Westphalia  established  the  re- 
ligious independence  of  the  Protestant  states,  made  Hol- 
land and  Switzerland  free,  increased  the  territories  of 
France,  and  stripped  the  German  empire  of  very  much  of. 
its  ancient  power  and  splendor  (1648). 

8.  The  long  reign  of  the  emperor  Iieopold  L  (1658- 
1V05)  was  principally  occupied  in  wars  with  the  Turks  and 
witn  France.  The  former,  in  1683,  penetrated  to  the  heart 
of  the  empire,  and  laid  siege  to  Vienna,  from  which  Le'o- 

*  See  Note  3,  end  ot  Section. 


6.  What  caaeed  the  intervention  of  Gustavns  Adolphus  ?  Give  an  account  of 
the  third  period  of  this  war. 

7.  What  was  the  effect  of  Richelien's  intervention?  How  did  the  war  end? 
What  were  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Westplialia  ?    When  was  it  made  ? 

8.  With  what  was  the  reign  of  Lcopola  I.  occupied  ?  What  was  done  by  th< 
Turks  ?  By  whom  were  they  defeated  and  expelled  ?  In  what  other  wars  wtc 
Oormany  involved  ?    What  is  said  of  Prince  Bu^pene  ? 
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pold  was  compelled  to  flee.  Tlirongh  the  courage  and  ad- 
drees  of  the  celebrate  Polish  king,  John  So^bi-eshi^  the  city 
was  reliered^  and  the  Turks  were  obliged  to  retreat  to  their 
own  dominions.  Germany  was  involved  in  the  wars  caused 
by  the  ambitious  schemes  of  Louis  XIV.  of  France;  and 
several  brilliant  victories  were  gained  in  her  interest  by 
her  illustrious  general^  Prince  Eugene^  who,  as  has  been 
already  stated^  participated  in  the  great  battles  fought 
during  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  at  Blenheim, 
Oudenarde,  and  Malplaquet. 

9.  Prince  Eugene  also  gained  several  important  victories 
over  the  Tuiks,  of  which  the  gi-eatest  were  that  ol  Zenta, 
in  Hungary  (1697) ;  and  that  of  Bel-grade'  (1717),  the  lat- 
ter  resulting  in  an  immense  loss  to  the  Turks,  including 
the  city  itself,  over  which,  as  being  the  key  of  Hungary, 
very  many  severe  conflicts  had  taken  place  between  the 
Austrian  and  Ottoman  forces.  Charles  VL,  who  reigned 
from  1711  to  1740,  was  the  last  of  the  male  line  of  the 
Hapsburgs;  and  his  death  was  followed  by  disputes  which 
led  to  the  famous  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession. 

10.  In  this  war,  Frederick  the  Chreaty  king  of  Prussia, 
joined  the  enemies  of  Maria  Theresa,  in  their  attempt  to 
deprive  her  of  her  dominions;  and  the  elector  of  Bavaria, 
assuming  the  imperial  throne,  under  the  title  of  Charles 
VII.,  and  being  assisted  by  France,  advanced  to  Vienna, 
and  compelled  her  to  flee  to  Hungary.  The  Hungarians 
drew  their  swords  enthusiastically  in  her  favor,  and  Charles 
VIL  was  forced  to  retreat  The  latter  died  in  1745 ;  and 
Francis  of  L-orraine,  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  the  husband 
of  Maria  Theresa,  was  elected  emperor,  under  the  title  of 
Francis  L    [See  Note  4,  end  of  Section.] 

11.  The  r^ngn  of  Francis  I.  was  distinguished  by  the 

0.  What  victories  over  the  Turks  weresained  by  Prince  Bngene?    What  la 
said  of  Belgrade  ?    What  line  ended  with  Charles  VI.  f    What  war  followed  1 

10.  Give  an  account  of  the  "  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession.**    Who  became 
einperor  in  1745  f 

11.  For  what  was  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  distinguished?    WI»at  raised  the 
•S^vea years' War?'' 
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great  "  Seven  Year^  War,*'  which  broke  out  eight  years  after 
the  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  (1766).  Great  Britain  and 
France  quarrelled  about  their  colonial  possessions  in  North 
America ;  Austria  was  eager  to  regain  the  territories  which 
Frederick  of  Prussia  had  conquered  during  the  previous 
war;  and  the  Empress  of  Bussia  was  desirous  of  curbing 
the  pride  and  ambition  of  the  Prussian  monarch.  Poland 
and  Sweden  joined  Eussia ;  and  thus  Frederick,  whose  only 
ally  was  Great  Britain,  had  to  contend  against  five  great 
states. 

12.  The  Prussian  king  was,  however,  the  greatest  general 
of  his  age ;  and  the  many  splendid  victories  which  he 
gained  with  his  small  but  highly-disciplined  army,  illus- 
trate, in  a  very  striking  manner,  to  what  an  extent  the 
genius  of  a  military  commander  can  triumph  over  superior 
numbers.  This  war  was  closed  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  in 
1763. 

IS.  During  the  reign  of  Francis  11.  (1792-1 S35),  occurred 
the  great  wars  with  Napoleon,  the  result  of  which  was,  that 
the  Empire  was  dissolved  in  1806,  after  an  existence  of 
more  than  a  thousand  years.  Most  of  the  states  were 
formed  into  the  "  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  f  and  Austria 
became  an  hereditary  empire,  over  which  Francis  continued 
to  rule  until  his  death  in  1835. 

14.  After  the  defeat  of  Napoleon  at  Leipsic,  in  1814,  the 
Confederation  of  the  Rhine  was  dissolved ;  and,  in  1815, 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  formed  the  "  Germanic  Confedera- 
tion,** consisting  of  39  states,  of  which  the  central  assem- 
bly, or  Diet,  held  its  sessions  at  Frankfort  on  the  Mayne 
(mine).  Subsequently,  the  peace  of  Germany  was  much 
disturbed  by  the  repeated  contests  of  Austria  and  Prussia 
for  supremacy  in  the  affairs  of  the  Confederacy.  During 
the  revolutionary  period  of  1848-9,  the  King  of  Prussia, 

1 2.  What  was  accomplished  by  Frederick  the  Great  f 

1 3.  Wliat  distinguished  the  reijni  of  Francis  11.  ?    What  took  place  In  1806? 

14.  What  chancre  occurred  in  the  constitution  oi  Germany  in  1814  and  1819  * 
Bow  was  the  quiet  of  Germany  disturbed  ?    What  occurred  in  1819  T 
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whose  policy  had  been  to  give  greater  unity  to  Germanyj 
obtain^  by  a  vote  of  half  the  states,  the  title  of  Bmperor 
of  the  Oermaiia;  but  to  this  the  other  states  would  not 
consent. 

15.  The  «  Six  Weeks'  War"  of  1866  gave  to  Prussia  that 
leading  control  in  Germany  for  which  she  had  so  long  con- 
tended. In  June  of  that  year^  war  was  declared  against 
Austria  by  Prussia  and  Italy ;  by  the  latter,  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  the  Venetian  territories.  The  Italians  were  de- 
feated ;  but  the  Prussians,  under  the  command  of  their  king 
(  William  /.),  invaded  Bohemia,  and  in  the  battle  oiSad'o-wa, 
defeated  with  great  loss  the  Austrians,  under  Marshal 
Benedek.  By  the  treaty  which  soon  followed,  Austria  was 
excluded  from  the  Germanic  Confederation ;  and  Prussia, 
after  incorporating  with  her  own  dominions  some  of  the 

,  states,  formed  of  those  north  of  the  Mayne,  with  herself, 
the  North  German  Confederation.  After  the  German- 
French  war  of  1870,  a  union  of  all  the  states,  north  and 
south,  was  formed;  and  in  January,  1871,  the  German 
Empire  was  re-established,  with  King  William  at  its  head.* 

16.  Austria. — ^Austria,  after  its  organization  as  a  sepa- 
rate empire  in  1806,  continued  to  be  involved  in  the  great 
conflict  with  Napoleon,  in  which  she  suffered  terrible  disas- 
ters. The  great  defeat  at  Wagram  left  her  powerless ;  and 
the  Emperor  Francis  was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  humilia- 
tion of  accepting  the  victorious  Corsican  as  his  son-in-law 
(1810).  Since  the  settlement  of  affairs  by  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  the  most  noted  events  in  the  history  of  tlie  Austrian 
empire  have  been  the  unsuccessful  revolt  of  Hungary,  in 
which  Kossuth  {kos-ahout')  took  so  distinguished  a  part 
(1849),  and  the  wars  waged  with  Prussia  and  Italy.  Since 
then,  concessions  have  been  made  to  Hungary,  and  en- 
larged rights  of  representation  granted.  The  present  title  of 
the  united  nation  iBthe  Atistro- Hungarian  Monarchy  {lS7i). 

,  •  See  Notes  6  and  6,  end  of  Section 


1  »•  Give  an  acconnt  of  the  **  Six  Weeks'  War  ?    Subsf^qncnt  history  T 
!<!•  Gire  a  sketch  of  the  history  nf  Austria  ttiuce  180(>. 


f 
J 
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Pbussia. 

17.  Prussia  derives  its  name  from  the  Bo-rus'si,  a  fierce 
and  warlike  tribe  of  the  Slavonic  race,  who  early  settled  on 
the  lands  bordering  on  the  Baltic  Sea.  In  the  first  part  of 
the  eleventh  century  they  were  partially  subdued  by  Bo- 
les'las,  king  of  Poland ;  but,  for  more  than  two  centuries, 
they  resisted  every  eifort  made  to  convert  them  to  Chris- 
tianity. This  was  finally  established  among  them  by  means 
of  the  crusade  carried  on  against  them  by  the  Knights  of 
the  T&utonio  Order,*  during  more  than  fifty  years.  The 
country  remained  under  the  government  of  tiie  Knights 
for  about  two  centuries,  when  it  became  partly  dependent 
upon  the  great  kingdom  of  Poland  (1462). 

18.  The  Duchy  of  Bran'den-iurg,  a  parii  of  these  Prus- 
sian territories,  became,  in  1640,  the  nucleus  of  the  present 
kingdom  of  Prussia,  through  the  eflforts  of  Frederick  WiU* 
lianty  styled  the  Oreat  Elector,  Prom  Poland  he  obtained 
a  recognition  of  his  claim  to  the  Duchy  of  Prussia,  which 
had  been  hitherto  possessed  by  that  kingdom.  He  partic- 
ularly distinguished  himself  for  his  successful  wars  against 
the  Swedes,  whom,  in  1679,  he  entirely  expelled  from  the 
country.  He  was  also  noted  for  his  strenuous  efibrts  in 
the  cause  of  the  Protestants ;  for  which  he  received  letters 
of  congratulation  and  thanks  from  Oliver  CromwelL  When 
the  Edict  of  Nantes  was  revoked  by  Louis  XTV.,  many  of 
the  exiled  Huguenots  found  a  refuge  in  the  dominions  of 
the  Great  Elector. 

19.  Prussia  became  a  kingdom  in  1701,  the  last  Elector, 

*  The  order  of  Tentonic  Knights  was  founded  during  the  Cmsadee.  Their  first  seat  was  at 
Acre  :  bnt,  after  the  destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  thev  removed  to  the  banks  of  ihe 
Vistula,  and  succeeded  finally  in  establishing  a  sovereignty,  which  had  the  control  of  nearlv 
three  millions  of  people. 


1 7.  Wtant  is  the  orlglii  of  the  name  Prussia  f  Qive  an  account  of  the  BoruHBi 
How  was  Christianity  established  ?  Who  were  the  Teutonic  Knights  f  {Bee  note.) 
Into  whose  control  did  the  conntry  pass,  and  when  f 

18.  What  was  the  nucleus  of  the  kingdom  of  Prussia?    Who  was  called  the 
Great  EI ector  ?    What  is  related  of  him  ? 

1 9.  How  and  when  did  Prussia  become  a  kingdom  ?    What  is  said  of  Frederick 
WUli4m?.? 
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Frederick  IILy  haying  been  acknowledged  king  by  the  em- 
peror of  Germany,  on  condition  that  he  should  aid  the 
cause  of  Austria  in  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession. 
His  troops  gained  great  distinction  by  their  yalor  in  the 
battle  of  Blenheim.  He  was  succeeded  by  Frederick  Wil- 
liam L,  in  1713,  noted  for  his  harsh  and  eccentric  charao- 
ter,  his  fondness  for  tall  soldiers,  and  his  sayage  treatment 
of  his  son,  who  succeeded  him  as  Frederick  the  OrecU  (1740). 

20.  Under  the  latter,  Prussia  became  one  of  the  greatest 
military  powers  in  Europe,  partly  through  the  magnificent 
army  which  had  been  collected  by  Frederick  William  I., 
and  disciplined  to  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency.  The 
achieyements  of  Frederick  the  Great  in  the  Seyen  Years* 
War,  haye  already  been  referred  to.  The  details  of  this 
remarkable  struggle  present  one  of  the  most  interesting 

,  chapters  in  history.  In  1772,  the  Prussian  territories  were 
greatly  enlarged  by  the  first  partition  of  Poland.  Fred- 
erick gaye  considerable  attention  to  the  internal  improye- 
ment  of  his  kingdom,  encouraging  agriculture,  manufac- 
tures, and  commerce.  He  was  passionately  fond  of  litera- 
ture, was  an  intimate  friend  and  associate  of  Voltaire^  and 
acquired  himself  some  distinction  as  an  author.  He  died 
in  1786,  at  the  age  of  75. 

21.  The  wars  with  Napoleon  occurred  during  the  reign 
of  Frederick  William  III.  In  these,  Prussia  suffered  the 
terrible  oyerthrow  of  Jena  (1806),  but  redeemed  her  honor 
through  the  achieyements  of  Blucher  (bloo'ker),  to  whose 
skill,  courage,  and  promptitude  the  great  yictories  of  Leip- 
sic  and  Waterloo  were  partly  due.  Blucher's  hatred  of 
Napoleon  and  the  French  was  intense;  and,  had  he  not 
been  oyerruled  by  the  other  generals,  Paris,  in  1814,  would 
haye  been  giyen  up  to  be  pillaged  by  the  soldiers. 


20.  Wbat  is  said  of  the  reign  of  Frederick  the  Great?  Of  the  '* Seven  Tears' 
War  ?"  How  was  Prassia  enlarged  in  1772 1  What  is  said  of  Frederick  ?  Whet 
did  he  die? 

21.  Daring  whose  reign  did  the  wars  with  Napoleon  occur  ?  How  was  her  de- 
feat at  Jena  retrieved  ?    what  is  related  of  Blucher  ? 
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22.  By  tha  Congress  of  Vienna  the  Prussian  territories 
were  much  enlarged;  and  during  the  subsequent  part  of 
the  reign  of  Frederick  William,  the  condition  of  Prussia 
was  greatly  improved.*  The  commercial  league  among 
the  states,  called  the  ZoU-^er-ein',  has  very  considerably 
facilitated  trade ;  and  the  establishment  of  common  schools 
of  a  high  order  of  excellence,  has  done  much  to  enlighten 
the  people  and  augment  the  real  strength  of  the  kingdom. 
Frederick  William  III.  was  succeeded  in  1840  by  his  son, 
Frederick  William  /F.,  who  died  in  1861.  During  the 
reign  of  his  successor,  William  /.,  the  changes  in  ihe  Prus- 
sian dominions  occurred,  which  have  been  explained  in 
connection  with  the  history  of  Germany.  The  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  Empire  of  Germany,  with  King  William  as 
Emperor,  has  made  him  one  of  the  great  potentates  of  the 
world. 

23.  Poland  was  erected  into  a  kingdom,  and  became  an 
extensive  and  powerful  monarchy,  during  the  Middle  Ages. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century  occurred  its 
first  union  with  Lith-u-a'ni-a,  a  large  district  extending  to 
the  Nie'men  and  Dnie'per  rivers.  Soon  after  this,  successful 
wars  were  waged  with  the  Teutonic  Knights,  which  re- 
sulted in  uniting  the  Prussian  provinces  with  Poland 
(1462).  During  the  reign  of  Sigismund  I.  (1506-1548),  a 
war  was  carried  on  with  the  Eussians,  who  thus  acquired 
Smolensk.  Through  the  wise  and  beneficent  measures  of 
this  sovereign,  Poland  was  much  improved,  and  reached  a 
very  high  degree  of  greatness  and  splendor. 

24.  In  the  next  reign  {Sigismund  IL),  occurred  the  final 
union  of  Poland  and  Lithuania  (1569) ;  and  the  Protestant 

*  See  Note  7,  end  of  the  Section. 


22.  What  other  cyentB  are  mentioned  in  the  reign  of  Frederick  William  m.  f 
Who  sncceeded  him  f  What  occurred  in  the  reign  of  William  L  f  How  did  theaa 
kings  reign  ? 

23.  Give  a  sketch  of  the  early  history  of  Poland.  By  whom  was  the  kingdom 
much  improved  ? 

24.  when  was  Protestantism  introduced  ?  Who  was  the  first  elected  moo. 
arch? 


i 
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doctrines  took  a  firm  hold  of  the  higher  classes.  At  the 
close  of  this  reign  (1572),  the  monarchy  was  made  electire; 
and  the  first  king  chosen  was  Henry  of  Valois,  afterward 
Henry  IIL  of  France.  This  change  in  the  constitution  of 
the  kingdom  was  very  injurious  to  its  interests,  since  it 
fomented  faction  and  gave  rise  to  repeated  civil  wars. 

25.  The  next  century  ,was  chiefly  occupied  in  wars  with 
the  two  great  northern  powers,  Sweden  and  Russia.  Dur- 
ing the  reign  .of  John  Oas'i-mer  (1648-68),  a  Swedish  army 
overran  Poland,  took  War'saw  and  Cra'cow,  and  com- 
pelled the  king  to  flee.  The  Poles,  however,  made  a  vigor- 
ous eflfbrt  to  preserve  their  independence,  and,  having  ex- 
pelled the  Swedes,  restored  their  sovereign  to  his  throne. 

2C.  The  reign  of  John  SobiesJd  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
in  Polish  history.  He  was  a  great  warrior,  and  saved  his- 
country  from  the  Cossacks  and  the  Turks.  His  defeat  of 
the  latter  near  Vienna,  in  1683,  has  already  been  referred 
to.  The  constant  dissensions  and  turbulence  of  the  Polish 
nobles,  however,  frustrated  all  his  eflbrts  to  improve  and 
strengthen  the  kingdom,  and  prepared  the  way  for  its 
final  dismemberment  and  ruin.  The  last  king  of  Poland 
was  Stanislas  Augtistus,  during  whose  reign^  occurred  the 
first  partition  (1772),  by  which  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prus- 
sia divided  most  of  its  dominions  among  themselves,  leav- 
ing to  the  Polish  king  only  a  nominal  authority  over  those 
remaining  to  him. 

27.  Twenty  years  later,  the  war  with  the  Russians  again 
broke  out;  but  they  were  defeated  by  the  Poles,  under 
their  renowned  leader  Prince  Po-ni-a-toto'sM,  in  several 
engagements,  notwithstanding  which  Stanislas  submitted 
.to  the  second  partition,  by  which  the  Polish  territories 
were  still  further  diminished  (1793).    The  next  year,  the 


25.  How  was  the  next  centary  occupied f    What  occarred  daring  the  reign  oi 
John  Gaslmer  ? 

26.  What  is  said  of  John  Sobieski  ?    Who  was  the  last  king  of  Poland  ?    De 
icribi*  the  Jirst  par/illon. 

27.  What  events  preceded  the  mxmd  parfi^on  f   What  was  done  in  1194  ? 
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Poles  made  an  inefifectual  effort  to  regain  their  lost  liber- 
ties^  under  that  noble  and  illustrious  patriot  Thad'de-^u^ 
Kos-d-us'ko,  who  had  so  generously  lent  his  sword  to  the 
cause  of  American  freedom^  in  the  war  of  the  Bevolution. 

28.  At  first  victorious,  the  brave  Poles  were  soon  obliged 
to  succumb  to  the  overwhelming  masses  of  the  Russians, 
commanded  by  the  fierce  and  relentless  Suwarrow;  and 
Kosciusko  was  wounded  and  made  a  prisoner  (1794). 
Warsaw  was  soon  afber  taken  by  storm;  and  the  last  relic 
of  Polish  independence  was  destroyed  by  the  third  parti- 
tion (1795).  Stanislas  died  a  broken-hearted  exile  in  St. 
Petersburg  (1798).  Kosciusko,  kept  for  some  time  a  cap- 
tive at  St  Petersburg,  was  afterward  released ;  and  for 
many  years  wandered  in  America,  Prance,  and  Switzerland. 
In  the  last-named  country  he  died,  &om  the  effects  of  a  faU 
from  his  horse  (1817). 

29.  The  wars  waged  by  Napoleon  L  against  the  enemies 
of  Poland  excited  new  hopes  in  the  people  of  regaining 
their  independence ;  but  these  were  destroyed  by  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna,  who  gave  some  of  the  Polish  territories  to 
Prussia  and  Austria,  and  formed  of  the  remainder  the 
Kingdom  of  Poland,  under  the  control  of  the  Czar.  After 
the  unsuccessful  insurrection  of  the  Poles  in  1830,  this 
kingdom  was  incorporated  with  the  Bussian  empire. 
Another,  but  still  unsuccessful,  insurrection  against  the 
Russian  government,  took  place  in  1862. 

Holland  and  Belgium. 

80.  Holland  and  Belgium,  called   the  Netherlands,  or 
Low  Cotmtries,  constituted,  in  843,  a  part  of  Germany. 
For  several  centuries,  it  was  under  the  rule  of  petty- 
princes ;  and  afterward  constituted  a  part  of  the  Duchy  of 

28.  What  led  to  the  Chird  partition  f   What  Is  related  of  StanisIaR  and  Koeci- 
asko  ?    ' 

29.  When  and  how  was  the  kingdom  of  Poland  fonned  ?    What  occnrrod  In 
1880  and  1863? 

80.  Give  a  sketch  of  the-earljr  history  of  Ilolland  and  Belgiam. 
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Burgundy.  Several  of  its  cities,  as  GJient,  Anfwerp,  Brus- 
sels, and  MecKlin,  grew  strong  and  rich  by  their  trade  and 
mannfactnres.  The  death  of  Charles  the  Bold,  and  the 
marriage  of  his  daughter,  Mary  of  Burgundy,  with  Maxi- 
milian, brought  the  Netherlands,  for  a  time,  under  the  sway 
of  Austria  (1477);  but  they  subsequently  passed,  by  in- 
heritance, to  the  emperor  Charles  Y.,  who  was  the  grand- 
son of  Mary  of  Burgundy. 

81.  The  historical  importance  of  these  states  commences 
in  the  reign  of  Philip  11.  of  Spain,  the  son  and  successor 
of  Charles,  through  the  resistance  made  by  their  spirited 
inhabitants  to  the  tyranny  and  intolerance  of  that  bigoted 
monarch.  Under  tiieir  great  leader,  William  of  Orange, 
sumamed  the  "  Silent,'*  the  Seven  United  Provinces  suc- 
cessfully revolted  against  the  cruelties  of  the  Duke  of  Alva, 
viceroy  of  Philip,  and  achieved  their  independence,  William 
becoming  the  first  Stadtholder  (1579).  This  illustrious 
personage  was  assassinated  in  1584,  but  the  United  Prov- 
inces were  presided  over  by  the  Princes  of  Orange  till  the 
French  Bevolution.  The  other  provinces  (Belgium)  con- 
tinued to  belong  to  Spain,  till  they  were  transferred  to 
Austria  (1713).    [See  Note  8,  end  of  Section.] 

32.  The  Dutch  fiepublic  became,  a  short  time  after  its 
independence,  the  most  formidable  maritime  power  in  the 
world.  The  part  taken  by  it  in  the  great  European  wars, 
and  its  successive  contests  with  Great  Britain,  have  already 
been  related.  During  the  French  Bevolution,  the  National 
Convention  having  declared  war  against  Holland,  the 
country  was  overrun  by  the  French  armies ;  and  the  anti- 
Orange  faction  excited  a  popular  insurrection  which  ex- 
pelled William  V.,  the  last  of  the  Stadtholders,  and  led  to 
the  establishment  of  the  Batavian  Republic,  under  the 

81.  When  and  how  does  the  historical  importance  of  the  Netherlands  com- 
mence f  How  was  the  independence  of  the  Seven  Provinces  secnred  ?  What  ia 
said  of  William  the  Silent  ?  How  long  did  the  Princes  of  Orange  preside  Over  the 
sonntry  ?    To  whom  did  Belginm  belong  ? 

32.  What  did  the  Dntch  iKpnblic  become  f  What  happened  dnrinir  the  Frencb 
Revolution  f 

15 
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protection  and  control  of  the  French  (1795).  fielgium 
was  made  a  part  of  France.  [See  Note  9,  end  of  Section.] 
S3.  Napoleon  Bonaparte  made  his  brother  Louis  king 
of  Holland,  but  afterward  dethroned  him,  and  annexed  the 
country  to  France.  After  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna  reunited  Holland  and  Belgium,  and  thus 
formed  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  which  was  placed 
under  one  of  the  Orange  family,  with  the  title  of  William  I. 
This  union  lasted  till  1830,  when .  Belgium  successfully  re- 
volted, and  became  a  separate  kmgdom,  Leopold,  a  German 
prince,  being  placed  upon  the  throne.  In  1865,  he  was 
succeeded  by  Leopold  11.  HoUand  is  now  (1869)  ruled  by 
William  III.,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  1849. 

SWEDBiN",   NOBWAY,  AliTD  DeNMABK. 

31.  These  three  countries  were  in  the  Middle  Ages  in- 
habited by  a  Scandinavian  people,  the  descendants  of  the 
Goths  and  other  barbarous  races.  Each  was  governed  by 
its  own  princes  till  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century, 
when  Norway  was  united  with  Sweden.  The  three  coun- 
tries were  formed  into  one  kingdom,  under  the  rule  of 
Margaret,  Queen  of  Denmark,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
same  century  (1397).  This  union,  however,  was  neither 
effectual  nor  permanent;  but  the  kings  of  Denmark  con- 
tinued to  claim  and  exercise  some  sway  over  these  countries 
till  1523,  when  Sweden  was  freed  from  the  tyranny  of 
Christian  IL  of  Denmark,  by  the  patriotic  exertions  of  the 
renowned  Gustavus  Vasa. 

35.  Sweden. — ^This  illustrious  man  was  afterward 
elected  king  of  Sweden,  and,  by  his  wise  and  beneficent 
measures,  established  the  prosperity  of  the  kingdom,  and 
gave  to  this  semi-barbarous  state  an  honorable  place  among 

33.  Wbat  disposition  was  made  of  HoUand  by  Napoleon  ?    By  the  CongresB  of 
Vienna  ?    What  other  changes  occurred  in  Holkuid  and  Belginm  f 

34.  Give  the  history  of  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark  to  the  time  of  Ouatavns 
Vasa 

85.  What  is  related  of  Oustayns  Vasa?    Of  Ousuvas  Adolphns?    Of  Ozen 
Biiem  ? 
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the  ciyilized  monarchies  of  Europe.  His  reign  of  thirty- 
seven  years  (1523-1560)  was  also  signalized  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  Protestantism.  The  next  important  reign  was 
that  of  the  celebrated  Oustavus  Adolphus,  the  hero  of  Lut- 
zen.  His  death,  in  1632,  wonld  have  been  an  irreparable 
disaster  to  his  conntiy  but  for  the  virtues  and  talents  of 
his  minister  Ox'en-stiern  {-sternjy  who  administered  the 
government  during  the  minority  of  Ohrts-ti'na,  daughter 
of  Oustavus.    [See  Note  10,  end  of  Section.] 

36.  Charles  XI^  during  his  long  reign  (1660-1697),  suc- 
ceeded in  enlarging  the  Swedish  territories,  and  obtained 
from  the  Diet  a  decree  giving  to  him  absolute  power.  His 
reign  was  exceedingly  prosperous,  and  the  internal  condi- 
tion  of  the  kingdom  was  much  improved.  Charles  XILy 
caUed  sometimes  the  "  Madman  of  the  North^^  succeeded. 
His  passion  for  conquest  and  military  glory  plunged  his 
country  in  many  miseries  and  misfortunes.  A  coalition 
formed  against  him  by  Denmark,  Poland,  and  Russia,  led 
to  the  Northern  War^  in  which  Charles  gained  several  bril- 
liant victories  over  the  Danes  and  Russians ;  and  having 
succeeded  in  dethroning  the  king  of  Poland,  placed  in  his 
stead  Stanislas  (1704). 

87.  The  celebrated  contest  with  Pe^er  the  Great  fol- 
lowed; and  Charles  invaded  Russia  with  a  large  army, 
which,  after  suffering  the  most  dreadful  hardships  from 
cold  and  himger,  was  finally  defeated  at  Pol-ta'va  (1709). 
Charles  took  refuge  in  Turkey,  and  succeeded  in  persuading 
the  Turkish  emperor  to  declare  war  against  Russia ;  but  he 
afterward  quarrelled- with  the  emperor,  and  was  compelled, 
after  remaining  more  than  five  years  in  Turkey,  to  flee. 
He  returned  to  Sweden  in  1714,  and  still  continued  to 
carry  out  his  ambitious  designs  till  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred during  the  siege  of  a  town  in  Norway  (1718). 

36.  What  is  said  of  the  reign  of  Charlee  XI.  f  What  was  the  character  of 
Charles  Xn.  !  What  led  to  the  Northern  War  ?  What  wa»  accompliBhed  in  it  l>y 
Charles  Xn.  ? 

87-  What  other  events  occurred  daring  his  reiipi  ?    When  did  ii  end  ? 
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88.  The  yacillating  policy  of  Oustavus  IV.y  during  the 
Napoleonic  wars^  led  to  the  loss  of  Bothnia  and  Finland ; 
and^  in  1809^  he  was  obliged  to  abdicate  in  favor  of  his 
uncle,  Charles  XIIL  This  king  being  without  heirs,  Ber- 
na'dotte\  one  of  Napoleon's  marshals,  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  Grown  Prince  (1810),  and  became  yirtnally  the 
king.  With  the  title  of  Charles  XIV.  he  formally  as- 
cended the  throne  of  Norway  and  Sweden  in  1818,  the 
two  countries  having  been  united  by  the  Congress  of 
Vienna.  His  reign,  which  was  characterized  by  vigor 
and  moderation,  lasted  until  1844,  when  he  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Oscar^  who  ruled  till  1859,  when  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  grandson  Charles  XF,  who  died  in  1872. 
The  reigning  monarch  is  Oscar  IL  the  brother  of  Oharlea 
(1874). 

89.  Norway  continued  to  be  united  with  Denmark  till 
1814,  when,  by  the  treaty  of  Kiel  (keel),  the  allied  powers 
compelled  the  latter  to  resign  her  possession  of  Norway 
to  Sweden.  The  union  of  the  two  countries  was  afterward 
confirmed  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  The  people  of  Nor- 
way made  some  resistance  to  this  arrangement;  but  the 
country  being  invaded  by  an  army  under  Bemadotte,  they 
were  reduced  to  submission.  The  constitutional  privileges 
of  the  nation  have,  however,  been  retained;  and  the  condi- 
tion of  the  country,  imder  the  Bemadotte  dynasty,  has 
been  one  of  peace  and  prosperity. 

40.  Demnaxk. — ^After  the  separation  of  Sweden  and  Den- 
mark (1523),  the  latter  was  governed  by  Frederick  L,  who 
introduced  the  Lutheran  religion  into  his  dominions.  Dur- 
ing the  next  reign,  Sles'wich  and  HoV stein  were  annexed  to 
the  Danish  territories.  Under  Christian  /F.,  Denmark  took 
an  active  part  in  the  Thirty  Tears'  War;  but  defeat  and 

38.  What  caased  the  Iobb  of  Bothnia  and  Finland  ?  What  led  to  the  dectfon 
of  Bernadotte  ?  Of  what  countries  was  he  made  king  ?  What  Is  said  of  tai« 
reign  ?    Who  succeeded  him  ?    Who  is  the  reignine  sovereign  f 

39.  Give  the  history  of  Norway  subsequent  to  1814. 

40.  What  events  are  related  in  the  history  of  Denmark  subsequent  to  the  Ion 
of  Sweden  f 


J 
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disaster  were  the  consequence^  and  Ohristian  was  obliged 
to  submit  to  very  humiliating  conditions  of  peace  (1629). 

41.  During  the  Napoleonic  wars.  Great  Britain,  claiming 
the  right  to  search  foreign  vessels,  took  a  Danish  frigate 
that  had  made  resistance.  This  led  to  a  league  with  Bus- 
sia,  Prussia,  and  Sweden,  against  the  naval  power  of  Great 
Britain.  Nelson,  however,  attacked  and  destroyed  the 
Danish  fleet  in  the  harbor  of  Copenhagen,  and  thus  para- 
lyzed the  power  of  the  confederacy  (1801).  The  British 
again  destroyed  the  Danish  fleet  in  1807,  in  consequence 
of  a  threatened  alliance  with  France.  By  the  treaty  of 
Vienna,  Denmark  received  the  Duchy  of  Lau'en-burg 
(1816). 

42.  In  1848,  a  revolt  occurred  in  Sleswick  and  Holstein, 
to  produce  a  separation  of  the  Duchies  from  the  Danish 
crown ;  but  it  was  subdued,  through  assistance  famished 
by  Austria.  In  1864,  Prussia,  in  alliance  with  Austria, 
compelled  Denmark  to  give  up  these  territories,  and  thus 
confined  her  sway  to  the  peninsula  and  the  adjacent  islands. 
The  marriage,  in  1863,  of  the  English  Prince  of  Wales  to 
Alexa^idra^  daughter  of  the  Danish  king,  Christian  IX,^ 
has  a  third  time  allied  Denmark  to  Great  Britain. 

BussiA. 

4S.  The  ancestors  of  the  Bussians  were  the  Slaves,  who, 
at  an  early  period,  formed  settlements  near  the  sources  of 
the  Dnieper,  Dniester,  and  Don  rivers,  and  the  Baltic  Sea. 
Of  these,  Nov-go-rocF  and  Kief  (ke-ef^)  were  the  chief.  The 
size  and  influence  of  the  former,  while  a  member  of  the 
Hanseatic  League  in  the  13th  century,  were  so  great,  that 
it  was  called  the  "Mighty  Novgorod."  It  was  the  metrop- 
olis of  one  of  the  most  extensive  of  the  Bussian  states,  oc- 


41   What  events  occurred  doriiup  the  Napoleonic  wars  f 

43  What  revolt  happened  in  W48J  What  caused  the  loss  of  the  Dnchletif 
What  alliance  ha?  been  formed  with  England  ? 

43.  Who  were  the  ancestors  of  the  Rnssians  ?  Where  did  they  settle  r  VVhicl! 
ifere  their  chief  settlements  f    What  is  said  of  Novj^oro4  f 
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cupying  a  vast  tract  stretching  &om  the  Baltic  to  the 
White  Sea. 

44.  For  several  centnries  Bussia  was  overran  by  the  Mon- 
gols, from  whom  it  was  emancipated  by  Ivan  IILy  one  of 
the  greatest  of  its  monarchs,  who,  daring  his  reign  of  nearly 
half  a  centary  (1462-1505),  did  very  mach  to  improve  and 
elevate  the  people.  He  had  married  a  niece  of  Constantino 
PalaBologus,  and  endeavored  to  introduce  into  his  country 
the  laws,  institutions,  and  arts  of  civilization  peculiar  to 
the  Greek  empire.  During  this  and  the  two  succeeding 
reigns,  the  petty  principalities  were  abolished,  and  Bussia 
assumed  the  character  of  a  consolidated  empire  (1584).  A 
short  time  previous  to  this,  the  conquest  of  Siberia  had 
been  commenced ;  and,  in  1661,  Ir-houtsh'  was  founded. 

45.  Bussia  owes  its  greatness  as  a  European  power  to 
the  talents  and  energy  of  Peter  the  Great,  who  was  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  personages  described  in  history. 
With  an  inflexible  will,  he  was  dismayed  by  no  difficulty 
and  appalled  by  no  danger.  With  the  spirit  of  an  enlight- 
ened patriot,  he  resolved  to  introduce  among  his  people  the 
useful  arts,  the  civilized  customs,  and  the  beneficent  insti- 
tutions which  he  saw  prevailing  in  other  countries  of  En- 
rope.  To  accomplish  this,  he  visited  England,  Holland, 
and  other  countries ;  and  even  engaged  himself  as  a  com- 
mon mechanic,  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  arts  which  he 
desired  to  teach  his  people.  In  1703,  the  capital  was  re- 
moved from  Moscow  to  his  new  city,  8t,  Petersburg. 

46.  Previous  to 'this,  the  war  with  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden 
broke  out;  and  Peter  was  defeated  with  great  loss  in  the 
battle  of  Narva  (1700).*  Profiting  by  this  experience,  the 
Russian  monarch  reorganized  his  army ;  and  when  Charles 

*  Narva  is  situated  in  the  western  part  of  Russia,  near  the  Qnlf  of  Finland. 


44.  By  whom  was  Rasnia  overrnn  ?    What  is  said  of  Ivan  in.  ?    What  chap^re 
took  place  in  Rae>8ia  ?    What  conqaest  was  made  ? 

45.  To  whom  does  Kui?t*ia  owe  its  greatness  ?  Wliat  is  said  of  I*eter  the  Great  V 

46.  Descrihe  his  wars  with  Charles  XII     What  paved  l^m  from  defeat  by  thf 
Turks  ?    When  did  Peter  the  Gref^t  ^ie  ? 
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tiiYaded  Russia,  in  ITO?,  lie  was  permitted  to  penetrate 
farther  and  farther  into  those  dreary  regions  of  frost  and 
famine,  till,  with  a  small  and  half-famished  remnant  of  his 
great  army,  he  was  surrounded  at  Poltava,  and  entirely  de- 
feated (1709).  Two  years  later,  Peter  allowed  the  Bussian 
army  to  be  surrounded  by  the  Turks  near  the  Pruth  (proot) 
rirer;  and  was  sayed  from  a  temble  disaster  by  an  artifice 
of  the  Empress  Catharine,  who  bought  off  the  vizier  with 
her  jewels.    Peter  the  Great  died  in  1725. 

47.  Catharine  /.,  the  widow  of  the  great  Ozar,  succeeded 
him,  ruling  for  two  years.  She  had  originally  been  a  peas- 
ant girl;  but  by  her  prudence,  intelligence,  and  enterprise, 
she  did  much  to  facilitate  the  beneficent  objects  of  her  dis- 
tinguished husband.  Prince  Men'schi-koffy  the  chief  min- 
ister of  Peter,  had  also  risen  from  a  very  humble  station. 
During  the  reign  of  Mizahethy  daughter  of  Peter  the  Great 
and  Catharine,  Bussia  became  prominent  among  the  nations 
of  Europe,  and  took  a  distinguished  part  in  the  Seyen 
Years'  War  (1740t48). 

48.  The  profligate  empress  Catharine  11.  (1762-96)  had 
the  celebrated  Fo-tem'kin  for  her  minister  and  fayorite. 
Wars  were  waged  with  Turkey  and  Poland,  and  the  Crimea 
was  wrested  from  the  former  in  1784.  The  Turks  were 
afterward  severely  defeated  by  the  famous  general  Suwar- 
row,  and  compelled  to  submit  to  further  loss  of  territory. 
This  general  also  distinguished  himself  during  the  next 
reign  (Paul)  in  the  wars  waged  against  Napoleon.  Paul 
was  assassinated  in  1801,  and  was  succeeded  by  Alexander 
I.,  who  entered  into  the  several  coalitions  formed  against 
Napoleon.    He  died  in  1825. 

49.  The  reign  of  Nicholas  /.,  who  was  a  stem  despot,  is 

47.  What  is  eaid  of  Catharine  I.  ?  Prince  Menschikoff }  The  Empress  Eliza- 
beth? 

48.  What  is  related  of  the  rei^  of  Catharine  n.  ?  Of  Snwarrow  ?  Who  sno- 
ceeded  Catharine  II.  ?  What  ended  the  reign  of  PanI  ?  Who  succeeded  him  t 
What  is  said  of  the  reign  of  Alexander  T.  ? 

49.  What  were  the  chief  events  of  the  reifi^  of  Nicholas  I.  ?  By  whom  was  \^i 
91|ccee4cd  ?    Wliat  took  place  in  185Q  ^ 
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noted  for  the  insurrection  in  Poland  (1830) ;  and  the  crael 
punishments  inflicted  upon  the  unfortunate  Poles  by  the 
remorseless  emperor.  The  crushing  out  of  the  Hungarian 
insurrection  by  the  interference  of  Eussia,  and  the  Crimean 
war^  were  also  eyents  of  this  reign.  Nicholas  died  while 
the  latter  was  in  progress^  and  was  succeeded  by  the  present 
emperor,  Alexander  11.  (1855).  The  next  yeai,  the  treaty 
of  Paris  was  concluded,  by  which  Eussia  was  obliged  to 
resign  her  pretensions  to  the  Danubian  principalities,  and 
to  the  unrestricted  navigation  of  the  Black  Sea. 

50.  Alexander's  reign  has,  in  many  respects,  been  mild 
and  beneficent.  Many  important  reforms  haye  been  intro- 
duced into  the  empire,  the  greatest  of  which  is  the  abolition 
of  serfdom,  by  which  fourteen  millions  of  peoplt  haye  been 
released  from  bondage,  and  made  free  citizens.  The  em- 
peror's seyere  measures  against  the  Poles,  after  the  insur- 
rection of  1863-4,  considerably  modified  the  good  opinion 
in  which  he  had  previously  been  held.  During  this  reign, 
Eussia  has  made  considerable  acquisitions  of  territory  in 
Asia,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  regions  of  the  Gau'ca-sus 
(1859),  the  valley  of  the  A-mour'  River,  and  a  large  part 
of  Tur-hes'tan'  (1874). 

SWITZEBLAKD. 

51.  The  chief  events  in  the  history  of  Switzerland,  after 
the  establishment  of  its  independence  in  1499,  were  those 
connected  with  the  changes  in  religion  brought  about  by 
the  celebrated  Protestant  preacher  Zwin'gle,  9,u  associate 
of  Luther  and  Melancthon.  The  Cantons  were  soon  in- 
volved in  a  civil  war  on  account  of  religious  dissensions. 
Zurich,  in  1523,  adopted  the  opinions  of  Zwingle,  and  was 
followed  by  Berne,  and  other  Oantons  in  the  north ;  while 

50.  What  is  said  of  the  reign  of  Alexander  n.  f  What  have  heen  its  chief 
events  f 

51.  What  is  said  of  the  history  of  Switzerland  sabseqnent  to  1499  f  Who  wat 
Dlrlc  Zwingle?  What  involved  the  Cantons  in  civil  war?  What  was  tbe  resfiU  * 
Who  was  (S^vin  ?    What  is  said  of  l^is  doctrines  ? 
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the  forest  Cantons  remained  attached  to  the  Ghurch  of 
Borne.  In  a  battle  fought  in  1531^  the  latter  were  yicto- 
rions^  and  Zwingle  was  slain.  Geneva  waa  the  residence 
of  John  Calvin,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
E^otestants;  and  from  his  preaching  spread  the  doctrines 
which  afterward  characterized  the  Puritans  of  England, 
and  the  people  of  Scotland.  The  death  of  Galyin  occurred 
in  1564. 

52.  The  neutrality  of  Switzerland  was  preserved  during 
the  Thirty  Years'  War;  and  at  its  close,  the  peace  of 
Westphalia  secured  the  independence  of  the  Confederacy, 
by  acknowledging  it  as  a  separate  state.  At  this  period, 
the  Swiss  were  among  the  best  soldiers  in  Europe,  and 
were  employed  in  immense  numbers  by  foreign  states.  In 
1798,  the  French  armies  overran  Switzerland;  and,  in 
1802,  Napoleon,  as  First  Consul,  annexed  three  of  the 
Cantons  to  France,  and  constituted  of  the  others  a  Confed- 
eration dependent  upon  it.  The  Congress  of  Vienna  re- 
stored the  Cantons,  and  re-established  the  republic,  con- 
sisting of  22  Cantons  (1815).  The  Constitution  of  1848 
vests  the  supreme  power  in  a  Federal  Assembly  consisting 
of  two  houses,  whose  place  of  meeting  is  at  Berne. 

Italy. 

53.  Italy  continued  to  be  divided  into  a  number  of  small 
states  until  a  very  recent  period.  Among  these,  the  Duchy 
of  Sa-voy'  became,  in  the  latter  period  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
a  power  of  considerable  importance.  During  the  wars  of 
Louis  XIV.  of  France,  it  took  sides  with  the  allies,  and  was 
rewarded,  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  with  the  island  of  Sicily 
and  other  territories.  The  Kingdom  of  Sardinia  originated 
in  a  treaty  made  between  Savoy  and  Austria  (1720),  by 
which  Sicily  was  exchanged  for  the  island  of  Sardinia,  and 

52.  What  followed  the  peace  of  Westphalia  r    What  is  said  of  the  Swiss  sol- 
diers f    What  changes  have  occurred  since,  in  the  government  of  Switzerland  ? 

53.  What  is  said  of  Italy  in  the  Middle  Ages  ?    What  is  said  of  Savoy  f    Of  the 
Ungdom  of  Sardinia? 

15* 
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the  Duke  of  Savoy  was  acknowledged  king.  By  Napoleon 
it  was  stripped  of  much  of  its  territory,  which  was  restored 
by  the  Congress  of  Vienna^  who  also  annexed  to  it  the 
ancient  republic  of  Genoa. 

54.  Charles  Albert  was  a  vigorous  and  enterprising  mon- 
arch ;  and  during  his  reign  (1831-49)  many  reforms  were 
introduced  into  the  government,  in  compliance  with  the 
demands  for  a  more  liberal  policy,  by  the  people.  At  the 
revolutionary  period  of  1848,  the  king  announced  a  new 
constitution,  which  was  hailed  with  much  satisfaction.  An 
insurrection  of  the  Austrian  states  of  Italy  broke  out,  and 
the  king  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Italian  forces. 
Being  disastrously  defeated,  he  was  compelled  to  abdicate 
in  favor  of  his  son,  Victor  Emanuel  (1849). 

55.  During  the  reign  of  the  latter,  many  changes  have 
taken  place  in  Italy.  Joseph  Gar-i-hal'diy  called  by  some, 
from  the  simplicity  of  his  dress,  the  "  Hero  of  the  Eed 
Shirt,'*,  landing  in  Sicily,  proclaimed  himself  Dictator  for 
Victor  Emanuel.  Having  stormed  Palermo,  and  defeated 
the  troops  of  the  King  of  Naples,  he  invaded  the  mainland, 
and,  continuing  in  his  victorious  career,  compelled  the  king 
(Francis  11. ,  nicknamed  BonMno)  to  flee  (1860). 

56.  Victor  Emanuel  afterward  entered  Naples,  and  was 
acknowledged  king.  Lombardy  had  been  wrested  the  year 
before  from  Austria,  through  the  aid  of  the  French  emperor. 
Napoleon  III.,  who  gained  the  splendid  victories  of  Magenta 
and  Solferino  over  the  Austrian  forces.  As  a  result  of  the 
successful  insurrection  of  1860,  the  states  of  Italy,  except 
Venetia  and  a  small  part  of  the  Papal  territories,  were 
consolidated  into  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  under  the  rule 
of  Victor  Emanuel.  After  the  Six  Weeks'  War  of  1867, 
Venetia  was  also  surrendered  by  Austria,  and  annexed  to 


54.  What  acconnt  Ib  given  of  Charles  Albert  ?    Who  encceeded  him  ? 

65.  What  is  said  of  tie  insarrection  under  Garibaldi  ? 

56.  Who  was  acknowledged  king  of  Naples?  How  was  Lombardy  annexed  to 
Italy?  How  was  the  kingdom  of  Italy  formed?  How  was  Ycneua  acquired f 
What  is  now  the  capital  of  Italy  ? 
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&ie  Italian  kingdom.  Since  then  the  Papal  States  haye 
also  been  annexed,  and  Rome  is  now  the  capital  of  united 
Italy  (1874).  /<^  //  }\^^@^  ^:::iti^.<v,^*.^e^   y"^^ 

57.  Charles  V.  of  Germany,  previous  to  his  election  as 
emperor,  inherited  the  throne  of  Spain,  being  the  grandson 
of  Isabella  of  Castile.  His  reign,  which  commenced  at  the 
death  of  Ferdinand  (1516),  lasted  forty  years;  but  is  chiefly 
occupied  with  the  general  affairs  of  Europe.  Cardinal 
Ximenes  (he-ma'nes),  one  of  the  most  celebrated  personages 
of  his  age,  administered  the  goyemment  till  1517,  with 
great  yigor  and  ability.*  Charles  was  succeeded,  on  his 
abdication,  by  Philip  II.  (1656),  who  thus  became  one  of 
the  greatest  potentates  on  earth,  being  ruler  oyer  Spain, 
the  Netherlands,  Sicily,  Naples,  and  other  parts  of  Italy, 
besides  of  such  parts  of  the  New  World  as  had  been  added 
to  the  dominions  of  Spain  by  the  discoyeries  of  Columbus 
and  his  Spanish  successors.    [See  Note  12,  end  of  Section.] 

58.  Philip's  schemes  were  principally  actuated  by  bigotry, 
and  nearly  all  ended  in  utter  failure;  so  that,  at  his  death 
(1598),  he  left  the  country  despoiled  of  some  of  its  best 
possessions,  impoyerished  by  ruinous  wars,  and  greatly 
lowered  in  the  respect  of  foreign  nations.  His  successor 
{Philip  III.)  still  further  weakened  the  kingdom  by  the 
expulsion  of  the  Moors  (1610),  who  had  been  permitted  by 
Ferdinand  to  remain  in  the  country,  on  condition  of  their 
accepting  Christianity.  This  measure  of  Philip  III.,  which 
was  based  on  the  charge  of  hypocrisy  in  the  professed  con- 
version of  the  Moors,  depriyed  Spain  of  500,000  of  its  most 
useful  population.    [See  Note  13,  end  of  Section.] 

59.  The  reign  of  Philip  IV.  (1621-65)  was  noted  for  the 
loss  of  Portugal,  which  had  been  annexed  to  Spain  during 
the  reign  of  Philip  II.  (1580).    It  now  re-established  its 


See  Note  11,  end  of  Section. 


57.  What  is  said  of  Charles  y.  and  his  reign  in  Spain?    Who  was  Cardinal 
Ximenes  f    What  is  said  of  Philip  n.  ? 

58.  What  was  the  character  of  Philip's  schemes  and  their  result?    How  war 
Spain  weakened  by  Philip  III.  ?    What  is  said  of  this  measure  ? 

59.  Tor  what  is  the  reign  of  Philip  IV  noted  ?    Charles  IT.  ?    Philip  V.  ? 
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independence  as  a  separate  kingdom  under  the  Duke  of 
Bra-gan'za  (1640).  PhiHp  IV.  made  the  most  strenuooa 
exertions  to  recover  the  lost  province,  and  his  fiEdlure  ia 
said  to  have  partly  occasioned  his  death.  During  the  next 
reign  {Charles  //.,  1665-1700),  Spain  was  left,  by  the  im- 
becility of  its  government,  a  prey  to  the  other  nations  of 
Europe,  by  whom  it  was  despoiled  of  many  of  its  best  pos- 
sessions. The  placing  of  Philip  V.  upon  the  throne,  by  his 
grandfather,  Louis  XIV.,  led  to  the  War  of  the  Spanish 
Succession. 

60.  The  attempts  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  L  to  obtain 
control  of  Spain,  occasioned  the  Peninsular  War,  the  chief 
events  of  which  have  already  been  related^  The  conclusion 
of  peace,  in  1814,  restored  Ferdinand  VIL  to  the  throne, 
who  dissolved  the  Cortes,  or  Parliament,  and  established 
an  absolute  rule.  A  revolution  which  broke  out  in  1820, 
compelled  him  to  restore  the  free  constitution  formed  in 
1812,  and  placed  him  under  restraint  Louis  XVIIL  of 
France,  however,  sending  an  army  into  Spain,  released  him, 
and  restored  his  authoriiy. 

61.  Isabella  took  the  throne  bequeathed  to  her  by  Fer- 
dinand, her  father,  in  1833,  but  was  soon  opposed  by  Do7i 
Carlos,  her  uncle,  who  claimed  the  throne  on  the  ground 
that  Isabella  was  excluded  by  the  Salic  law.  A  war  of  four 
years  followed,  between  the  party  who  supported  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  queen-dowager,  Chris-ti'na,  acting  as  regent 
for  the  young  queen,  and  the  adherents  of  Don  Carlos. 
Great  Britain  finally  sent  an  army  in  aid  of  Isabella;  and 
Don  Carlos,  hopeless  of  success,  fled  to  France.  Isabella's 
rale  gave  great  dissatisfaction,  and  in  1868  the  queen  was 
deprived  of  the  throne.  In  1871,  Duke  Aosta,  son  of  Victor 
Emanuel,  by  election  of  the  Cortes,  became  king,  under 
the  title  of  Amadeo  I.  He,  however,  abdicated  in  1873, 
and  Spain  was  declared  a  republic. 

60.  What  caased  the  Penlnfnlar  War  r   What  was  done  in  1814  ?   InlSttf 
01.  Oiye  an  account  of  Isabella^B  reign.    Wliat  eventa  followed  t 
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POETUGAL. 

62.  It  was  during  the  reign  of  Manuely  sumamed  the 
Qreai  (1495-1521),  that  Vasco  da  Gama  made  his  snccess- 
ful  voyage  to  India,  by  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
(1497).  This  was  soon  followed  by  the  accidental  discovery 
of  Brazil,  by  Cdbral  (1500),  thus  giving  that  extensive  and 
fertile  region  to  the  Portuguese.  An  unfortunate  expedi- 
tion of  Sebastian  IIL  to  Morocco  (1578),  from  which  he 
never  returned,  left  Portugal  without  a  sovereign,  and  occa- 
sioned disorder  and  anarchy, — the  people  constantly  looking 
for  the  return  of  their  king,  of  whose  fate  no  tidings  were 
ever  received.    [See  Note  14^  end  of  Section.] 

63.  Philip  11.  of  Spain,  taking  advantage  of  these  circum- 
stances, seized  upon  the  country  (1580);  and  for  sixty 
years  it  was  held  in  subjection  to  the  Spanish  crown. 
During  this  period,  it  suffered  much  from  the  oppressive 
exactions  of  its  conquerors,  being  obliged  to  share  in  the 
taxation  occasioned  by  the  long  and  expensive  wars  waged 
by  the  Spanish  monarchs.  At  last,  it  was  set  free  by  a  rev- 
olution; and  John  IV.y  Duke  of  Braganza,  ascended  the 
throne  (1640).  Long  wars  followed  with  Spain,  which  did 
not  acknowledge  its  independence  till  1668. 

64.  During  the  next  century,  Portugal  remained  in  a 
state  of  inglorious  stagnation,  being  steeped  in  ignorance 
and  bigotry;  and,  after  being  one  of  the  greatest  maritime 
nations  of  the  world,  was  content  to  become  a  kind  of  com- 
mercial dependent  of  Great  Britain.  Under  the  reign  of 
Jos&ph  L  (1750-77),  the  genius  and  enterprise  of  his  great 
minister,  Don  Carvalho  {Jcar-vaVyo)  infused  a  temporary 
vigor  in  the  government;  but  this  was  checkecj  by  the  ac- 
cession of  his  daughter  Maria,  who  permitted  the  nobles 

02.  What  is  said  of  the  reign  of  Mannel  of  Portugal?    How  and  by  whom  was 
Brazil  discovered  ?    What  occasioned  trouble  and  dit^order  ? 

63.  To  what  did  these  troubles  lead  ?    How  long  was  Portugal  under  Spanish 
role  f    What  was  its  character  ?    How  and  when  did  it  regain  its  freedom  f 

64.  What  is  said  of  its  history  during  the  next  centu^  t    Of  the  reign  of  Jo- 
MphLf 
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and  clergy  to  resume  their  destructive  influence.  Her  in- 
sanity led  to  the  appointment  of  her  eldest  son^  John  VI^ 
as  regent  (1792). 

85.  The  invasion  of  Portugal  by  the  French,  under  Mar- 
shal Junot,  induced  John  to  abandon  Portugal  and  retire 
to  Brazil  (1807),  where  he  remained  until  1821 ;  although, 
by  the  death  of  his  mother,  he  had  been  acknowledged  king 
in  1816.  His  return  was  occasioned  by  the  breaking  out 
of  a  revolution  in  Portugal,  which  had  for  its  object  the 
establishment  of  a  government  securing  the  rights  of  the 
people.  John  VI.  accepted  the  new  constitution,  and  ac- 
knowledged the  independence  of  Brazil,  the  throne  of  the 
latter  country  being  occupied  by  his  son,  Don  Pedro  (1825), 
with  the  title  of  Emperor. 

66.  On  the  death  of  John  VI.  (1826),  his  son  Don  Pe- 
dro, preferring  the  Brazilian  throne,  resigned  that  of  Por- 
tugal in  favor  of  his  daughter,  Maria  da  Gloria ;  but  hia 
brother,  Don  Migiisl  {me^g/iel),  who  had  previously  op- 
posed the  reforms  in  the  government,  laid  claim  to  the 
throne,  and  obtained  an  acknowledgement  of  his  right  by 
the  Cortes  (1828).  This  led  to  a  dreadful  condition  of 
anarchy,  which  was  terminated  by  Don  Pedro,  with  the 
aid  of  the  British ;  and  Miguel  being  defeated,  Maria  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  throne  (1833).  This  and  the  sub- 
sequent reign  were  characterized  by  great  national  disas- 
ters. The  present  king,  Louis  /.,  ascended  the  throne  in 
1861 ;  and  a  better  state  of  things  now  prevails. 

TuBKEY.    {From  1^63  to  the  present  time.) 

67.  Mohammed  IL,  the  conqueror  of  Constantinople, 
greatly  enhirged  the  Turkish  territories;  and  his  son, 
Bajazet  IL  (1481-1512),  extended  his  dominions  to  the 

65.  What  followed  Jnnot^s  invasion  of  Portugal  ?  When  and  why  did  John 
return  trora  Brazil  ?  What  conrse  did  he  adopt  with  reepect  to  the  new  constitu- 
tion f    With  reepect  to  Brazil  * 

66.  What  followed  the  death  of  John  VI.  ?  Who  laid  claim  to  the  throne  \ 
What  wat*  the  result  ?    What  else  ie  related  of  Portugal  ? 

67.  What  is  said  of  Mohammed  II.  ?    BiOas&et  n.  ?    Selim  I.  ?    Soliman  t 
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present  limits  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  adding  besides  a 
part  of  the  region  north  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  portions  of 
Italy  and  Austria.  His  successor,  Selim  L,  a  monarch  of 
great  enterprise  and  ability,  made  conquest  of  Syria  and 
Egypt,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Turkish  naval 
power,  which  so  long  disputed  the  empire  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean with  the  fleets  of  Venice.  The  greatest  power  and 
splendor  were,  however,  attained  by  the  Ottoman  empire 
during  the  reign  of  Soliman,  sumamed  the  Magnificent 
(1520-66). 

CS.  This  great  monarch  reduced  the  powerful  Danubian 
fortresses  of  Belgrade,  wrested  the  island  of  Rhodes  from 
its  persevering  and  valiant  defenders,  the  Knights  of  St. 
Johny  and,  having  subjugated  Hungary,  marched  to  Vien- 
na, which  he  besieged  for  four  years.  He  also  carried  on  a 
successful  war  with  the  Shah  (emperor)  of  Persia ;  and  his 
fleets  triumphantly  swept  the  Mediterranean  from  the 
Strait  of  Gibraltar  to  the  Levant.  One  of  his  last  under- 
takings was  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  the  island  of  Malta, 
which  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  had  given  to  the  Knights 
of  St.  John,  after  their  expulsion  from  Rhodes. 

69.  During  the  reign  of  Selim  11.  (1566-74),  the  German 
emperor  agreed  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  to  the  Turks  for 
their  surrender  of  Hungary.  The  attempt  to  take  Astra- 
chan^  preliminary  to  the  construction  of  a  canal  between 
the  Don  and  Volga  rivers — ^a  scheme  projected  by  the 
Turkish  emperor  for  commercial  purposes — aroused  the  hos- 
tility of  the  Russians,  a  people  until  that  time  little 
known  in  Southern  Europe.  Thus  were  commenced  those 
fierce  wars,  which  for  centuries  have  been  waged  by  these 
neighboring  empires.  During  the  reign  of  .Selim,  the 
fleets  of  Turkey  received  a  check  by  the  great  naval  defeat 

*  A  dty  of  Rasala,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Vol^  River. 


68.  What  eonqneflts  were  made  by  Soliman  ?    Where  wsb  he  defeated  f 

69.  What  erento  occarred  during  the  reign  of  Selim  TT.  t 
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sustained  at  LepantOy*  in  an  action  fought  with  Don  John 
of  Austria  (1571). 

70.  The  subsequent  reigns,  for  more  than  a  century,  pre- 
sent only  a  continuous  series  of  contests  with  Austria,  Po- 
land, and  Bussia,  in  which  the  Ottoman  power  succeeded 
in  extending  its  dominions  &om  the  Danube  to  the  Tigris, 
and  from  the  southern  limits  of  Egypt  to  the  falls  of  the 
Dnieper  Kiver.  It  sustained,  however,  several  defeats,  of 
which  that  at  Vienna  by  the  Poles  under  their  king,  John 
Sobieski,  was  the  most  memorable.  The  assistance  given 
to  Charles  XII.,  after  the  battle  of  Poltava,  involved  the 
Turks  in  a  war  with  Peter  the  Great,  to  whom  it  would 
have  proved  a  great  disaster,  had  he  not  been  rescued  by 
the  skilful  artifice  of  the  Empress  Catharine.  A  short 
time  after  this,  the  Morea\  was  taken  from  the  Venetians 
(1714).     [See  Note  15,  end  of  Section.] 

71.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  history  of  Turkey  is 
characterized  by  its  contests  with  Bussia,  which  has  proved 
its  most  formidable  foe,  despoiling  it  of  many  of  its  most 
valuable  possessions.  During  a  six-years'  war  (1768-74), 
the  Bussians  overran  the  Crimea,  which  they  succeeded  in 
retaining,  notwithstanding  the  most  desperate  efforts  of 
the  Turks  to  regain  it.  While  Catharine  II.  of  Bussia  was 
on  thi  throne,  the  Turks  were  assailed  by  the  combined 
power  of  Bussia  and  Austria,  the  forces  of  the  former  being 
commanded  by  Marshal  Suwarrow,  the  most  famous  of 
Bussian  generals,  and  particularly  noted  for  his  resolution 
and  relentless  ferocity, — qualities  which  he  particularly 
displayed  in  his  contests  with  the  unfortunate  Poles. 
Peace  was  concluded  between  Bussia  and  Turkey  in  1792. 

*  Ltpanto  In  8ltnat«d  In  Grveoe.  on  the  north  coast  of  tb«  iralf  of  the  same  name. 

\  Morra  in  the  modem  name  or  the  ancient  relupouueBus,  in  the  tontheru  part  of  Greeee^ 


70.  What  do  the  sabBeqnent  reigns  present?  What  defeats  did  Turkey  bub- 
ain  ?  What  cansed  a  war  with  Peter  the  Great  ?  What  is  said  of  it  f  What  con- 
inest  was  made  fh>m  the  Venetians  ?  " 

7 1 .  What  is  said  of  the  contests  of  Turkey  with  Rnssia  ?  When  was  the  Crimea 
conquered  ?  What  war  arose  during  the  fimpress  Catharine's  reign  f  What  f r 
said  of  Suwarrow  T    When  was  peace  made  ? 
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72.  The  conquest  of  Egypt  and  the  inyasion  of  Syria 
by  Napoleon  have  already  been  referred  to.  By  the  aid  of 
the  British,  the  lost  territories  were  regained.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  events  since  that  time,  is  the  successful 
insurrection  of  the  Greeks,  whose  independence  was  se- 
cured by  the  battle  of  Naoarino  (1827).  The  wars  waged 
with  the  rebellious  Pacha  of  Egypt,  Mehemet  Alt  {ina'h&' 
met  ah'le),  still  further  reduced  the  strength  of  the  empire. 
This  contest  was  terminated  in  1841,  by  the  virtual  surren- 
der of  Egypt  to  Mehemet  Ali,  he  being  made  hereditary 
viceroy.  His  son,  Ibrahim  Pacha  (ib'rah-him  pa-shaw'), 
succeeded  him  in  1848. 

73.  Russia  has  repeatedly  taken  advantage  of  the  present 
weakness  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  to  attempt  its  spoliation. 
In  the  Crimean  war,  Turkey  was  successfally  aided  by 
Great  Britain  and  France,  in  opposing  the  schemes  of  con- 
quest of  the  Emperor  Nicholas;  and,  by  the  treaty  of 
Paris,  it  regained  a  portion  of  territory  north  of  the  Dan- 
ube, and  was  released  from  its  ignoble  subservience  to  the 
Eussian  empire.  During  the  last  few  reigns,  attempts  have 
been  made  to  introduce  reforms  in  the  government,  and  to 
advance  the  civilization  of  the  people.  The  present  empe- 
ror {Ah'dul  A'ziz)  ascended  the  throne  in  1861,  and  has 
shown  in  his  administration  a  liberal  and  energetic  spirit. 

Gbeecib. 

74.  From  the  capture  of  Constantinople  (1453)  until  a 
recent  date,  Greece  was  under  the  Mohammedan  yoke, 
which  was  made  galling  and  oppressive  to  the  last  degree 
by  the  brutal  and  fanatical  Turks.  In  1820,  the  Greeks 
determined  to  make  a  struggle  for  their  independence ;  and 
Mav-rO'Cor-da'to  was  proclaimed  president.    His  most  cel- 

72.  What  other  events  are  mentioned  ?    When  was  Egypt  sarrendered  r 

73.  What  caased  the  Oimean  War  ?  What  was  its  result?  What  is  paid  of  the 
recent  reigns  ? 

74.  How  long  was  Greece  tinder  the  Mehammedan  rale?  What  is  said  of  it  ? 
What  took  place  in  1820  ?  What  is  related  of  Marco  Bozzaris  ?  For  what  is  Mis- 
•oloim^hi  noted  ? 
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ebrated  compeer  in  the  dreadful  contest  that  ensued,  was 
Marco  Bozzaris  (Jo/-«a^'n5),— called,  sometimes,  the  "  Le- 
onidas  of  Modem  Greece."  This  heroic  chief  perished  in 
a  night-attack  upon  the  Turkish  camp  (1823),  near  Missch 
longhiy  one  of  the  chief  centres  of  the  insurrection.  This 
place  also  deriyes  a  mournful  interest  from  the  death  of  ' 
Lord  Byron,  who  died  there  of  a  fever,  occasioned  by  his 
earnest  efforts  in  behalf  of  Greece  (1824). 

75.  The  fall  of  this  place,  after  a  long  siege,  in  which  its 
brave  defenders  suffered  the  most  dreadful  hardships  from 
famine,  and  which  closed  by  their  captivity,  aroused  the 
sympathy  of  Europe;  and  England,  France,  and  Bussia 
formed  a  league  to  assist  the  brave  Greeks  in  their  unequal 
contest.  The  combined  fleets  of  the  allies  entirely  de- 
stroyed the  Turkish  and  Egyptian  fleets  in  the  harbor  of 
Navarino  (Oct.  20,  1827).  After  this  victory.  Count  Capo 
d^Istria,  a  native  of  the  island  of  Corfu,  was  formally  in- 
stalled as  President  of  Greece.  Its  independence  was  ac- 
knowledged by  the  Turkish  sultan  in  1829.    [See  Note  16.] 

76.  Made  a'  separate  kingdom  by  the  allied  powers,  its 
flrst  king  was  OthOy  a  Bavarian  prince  (1832).  His  reign 
was  somewhat  troubled,  by  the  discontent  of  his  subjects 
with  his  German  officials  and  foreign  troops,  and  by  Eus- 
sian  intrigues  for  the  purpose  of  involving  the  little  king- 
dom in  the  insurrections  of  the  neighboring  provinces 
against  Turkey.  Having  abdicated  in  1862,  he  was  suc- 
ceeded the  following  year  by  Prince  William  of  Denmark^ 
who  now  occupies  the  throne  with  the  title  of  George  /., 
King  of  the  Hellenes.* 

*  George  I.  is  a  brother  of  Alexandra,  wife  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  heir-apparent  to  the 
British  throne. 


75.  Wbat  excited  the  ejrnipathy  of  Europe  ?  Who  were  defeated  at  Navarino  T 
Where  is  Navarino  ?  (See  FrogreB«ive  Map,  No.  7.)  Who  was  made  Prefiident 
of  Greece  ?    When  was  its  independence  acknowledged  ? 

76.  Who  was  the  first  king  of  Greece?  What  Is  said  of  hir  reign  t  By  whoor 
was  he  succeeded  f    When  f 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  RECAPITULATION. 

AD. 

1397.  Union  of  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden. 

1462-1505.  Reign  of  Ivan  III.,  Czar  of  Russia. 

1493.  Accession  of  Maximilian,  Emperor  of  Germany 

1500.  Discovery  of  Brazil  by  the  Portuguese  navigator,  CabraL 

1516.  Accession  of  Charles  L  of  Spain  (Charles  V.  of  G^ermany ) 

1517.  Commencement  of  Martin  Luther's  preaching. 

1519.  Accession  of  Charles  V.,  Emperor  of  Germany. 

1520.  Accession  of  Soliman  the  MagmfieeTU. 

1523.  Sweden  freed  from  the  yoke  of  Denmark  by  Oustaviui  Vasa. 

1529.  Lutherans  called  Protestants  at  Spire. 

1530.  Confession  of  Augsburg  signed. 

1531.  Zwingle  slain. 
1652.  Treaty  of  Passau. 

1W6.  Aucessi<.  i  of  Philip  IL  of  Spain. 

1564.  Death  of  John  Calvin. 

1569.  Union  of  Poland  and  Lithuania. 

1571.  The  Turkish  fleet  defeated  at  Lepanto  by  Don  John  of  Austria 

1579.  William  the  Silent,  the  first  Stadtholder  of  Holland. 

1580.  Portugal  annexed  to  Spain  by  Philip  11. 
1584  Assassination  of  William  the  Silent 
1598.  Death  of  Philip  IL  of  Spain. 

1610.  Expulsion  of  the  Moors  from  Spain. 

1618.  Commencement  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 

1632.  Battle  of  Lutzen.    Death  of  Gustavus  Adolphus. 

1640.  Poi*tugai  freed  from  the  Spanish  yoke.    Accession  of  John  /F., 

Duke  of  BragaTiSM, 
1648.  Peace  of  Westphalia.    End  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 
1661.  Irkoutsk  founded  by  the  Russians. 
1679.  Defeat  of  .he  Swedes  by  William,  the  Great  Elector. 
1683.  Defeat  of  llie  Turks  by  John  Sobieski. 
1697.  The  Turks  defeated  by  Prince  Eugene. 
1700.  Defeat  of  Peter  the  Great  at  Naroa  by  Charles  XII. 
1703.  The  capital  of  Russia  removed  to  St.  Petersburg. 
1709.  Battle  of  Poltava.    Defeat  of  Charles  XIL  by  Peter  the  Great 
1714.  The  Morea  conquered  from  the  Ven  >tians,  by  the  Turks. 

1717.  The  Turks  defeated  at  Belgrade  by  Prince  Eugene. 

1718.  Death  of  Charles  XIL  of  Sweden. 
1725.  Death  of  Peter  the  Great 

1740  Accession  of  Frederick  tfie  GrecU  of  Prussia. 
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1745.  Accession  of  Francis  I.,  Emperor  of  Germany. 
1756.  Commencement  of  the  Seven  Years*  War. 
1772.  First  Partition  of  Poland. 
1784.  The  Crimea  ceded  to  Russia  by  the  Turks. 
1793.  Second  Partition  of  Poland. 
1794  Kosciusko  defeated  and  taken  prisoner. 
1795.  Thu-d  Partition  of  Poland. 

1801.  The  Danish  fleet  destroyed  by  Nelson  at  Copenhagen. ' 
*'     Paul,  emperor  of  Russia,  assassinated.  ' 

1806.  End  of  the  Empu-e  of  Germany. 

1807.  Prince  John,  Regent  of  Portugal,  flees  to  Brazil 

"     Second  bombardment  of  Copenhagen  by  the  British. 
1810.  BernadoUe  elected  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden. 
1815.  Switzerland  made  independent  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 
1823.  Death  of  Marco  Bozzaris. 

1825.  Brazil  acknowledged  an  independent  empire,  under  Don  Peart 
1827.  Battle  of  Navarino. 

1829.  The  independence  of  Greece  acknowledged. 

1830.  Polish  insurrection.  ' 
**     Belgium  made  an  independent  kingdom  by  a  reyolution. 

1832.  Accession  of  OthOy  first  king  of  Greece. 

"     Poland  incorporated  with  the  Russian  empire. 

1833.  Accession  of  Isabella,  Queen  of  Spain.  i 
1841.  Mehemet  Ali  made  hereditary  Viceroy  of  Egypt. 

1848.  Revolt  of  Hungary,  under  Kossuth. 

1849.  Accession  of  Victor  Emanuel^  king  of  Sardinia.  ^ 
"     Revolt  of  the  Danish  Duchies. 

1855.  Accession  of  Alexander  IL^  emperor  of  Russia. 
"     Fall  of  Sebastopol. 

1859.  The  Caucasus  conquered  by  the  Russians. 
"     Campaign  of  Magenta  and  Solferino. 

1860.  Insurrection  in  Italy,  under  Garibaldi. 

"     "  King  Bomba"  of  Naples  compelled  to  flee.  i 

1862.  Polish  insurrection. 

1863.  New  kingdom  of  Italy  formed,  under  Victor  Emanuei 
"     Accession  of  George  I.,  King  of  the  Hellenes. 

1866.  The  **  Six  Weeks'  War."    Battle  of  Sadowa. 
1868   Revolution  in  Spain.    Queen  Isabella  dethroned. 

1870.  German-French  War.    Battle  of  Sedan. 

1871.  German  Empire  re-established. 

1878.  Abdication  of  Amadeo  L    Spain  a  Republic 


] 
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BEVIEW  QUESTIONS. 

PAeB 

1.  State  what  yon  can  in  relation  to  Martin  Lnther 885-837-S2fr-326 

t.  Give  a  sketch  of  the  reign  of  Charles  v.  of  Qermany 825-826 

8.  When  did  the  battle  of  Lntzen  take  place,  and  with  what  result  ? 827 

4.  GItc  a  statement  of  the  causes  and  eyents  which  led  to  that  battle  . . .  826^27 

5.  Describe  the  part  which  Richelieu  took  in  the  *'  Thirty  Years'  War''  .297-826-827 

6.  Give  a  connected  account  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War 297-^826-827 

7.  Name,  In  order,  the  principal  events  of  the  reign  of  Leopold  1 827-328 

8.  Give  an  account  of  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession 209-270-808-828 

9.  Give  an  account  of  the  great  "  Seven  Years'  War" 27O-80!)-829 

10.  Name  important  events  of  the  reign  of  Francis  IL  807-809-810-811-812-818-81&-829 

11.  Give  the  history  of  the  *'  Germanic  Confederation" 829-880 

13.  Give  the  history  of  the  "  North  German  Confederation" 380 

18   Of  Austria,  after  its  organization  as  a  separate  "empire  In  1806 880 

14.  Give  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  Prussia  up  to  the  year  1468 881 

16.  Give  the  subsequent  history  of  Prussia  up  to  the  year  1701 881 

16.  Give  the  farther  history  of  Prussia  to  the  time  of  Frederick  the  Great.  881-832 

17.  Give  the  history  of  Prussia  during  the  reign  of  Frederick  the  Great. . .  882-833 

18.  State  all  the  focts  you  can  in  relation  to  Blucher 815-816-817-182 

19.  Give  a  sketch  of  the  recent  history  of  Prussia 883 

20  Give  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  Poland  to  the  reign  of  Slgismund  n.. . .  838-331 
2).  Of  subsequent  events,  to  the  reign  of  John  Sobieski 833-834 

22.  Give  the  flicts,  as  flu*  as  you  can,  In  relation  to  Sobieski ...  328-334 

23.  What  occurred  in  Poland  during  the  reign  of  Stanislas  Augustus  ? 884-^335 

24.  Give  the  particulars  of  the  fhrther  history  of  Poland 885 

25.  Give  the  history  of  the  Netherlands,  to  the  reign  of  Charles  V 886-888 

26.  Give  a  sketch  of  the  subsequent  history  of  the  Netherlands 886-837 

27.  Give  a  sketch  of  the  early  history  of  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark. .         337 

28.  Name  the  important  flicts  in  the  history  of  Sweden 837-388-a39 

29.  Name  the  important  facts  in  the  history  of  Norway 837-^8-339 

».  Give  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  Denmark 337-a38-839-840 

31.  Of  Russia,  to  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great* 840-341 

82.  Give  the  particulars,  as  fiir  as  you  can,  in  the  life  of  Peter  the  Great. . .  341-842 
88.  Of  Charles  Xn.  of  Sweden 888-841-842 

84.  Of  Catharine  I.  and  Catharine  n.  of  Russia 842 

85.  Of  Nicholas  I.  of  Russia  34»-343 

86.  Of  Alexander  I.  and  Alexander  n.  of  Russia 84a-343 

87.  Give  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  Switzerland 217-219-343-344 

88.  Of  events  tQ  the  modem  history  of  Italy 844-846-846 

89.  Of  events  in  the  modem  history  of  Spain 346-847 

40.  Give  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Philip  n.  of  Spain 989-291-836-846-«48 

41.  Of  events  in  the  modem  history  of  Portugal 348-349 

42.  Of  events  in  the  modem  history  of  Turkey 851-852 

43.  Of  events  in  the  modem  history  of  Greece 35^-858 

44.  Name,  in  order,  imporUnt  events  of  the  15th  century. .  .185-203-228-281-822-3M 

45.  The  important  events  of  the  16th  century 281-322-823-854 

46.  The  important  events  of  the  17th  century 281-282-S23-«54-S55 

47.  The  important  events  of  the  18th  century 282-288-823-854-4J55 

48.  The  important  events  of  the  19th  century 888-328-856 

m.  Give  the  names,  as  fltr  as  yon  can,  of  all  the  European  monarchs  of 

modem  times  that  have  died  of  other  than  a  natural  death 281— 8B8 
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TABLE  OP  CONTEMPORAKEOUS  EVEIJTS. 


A.D. 


SNQIiAND. 


LoniB  XU. 

Heniy  Vni. 

Francis  L 

Edward  yi 

Heniy  EL 

Mary. 

Elizabeth. 

Francis  n. 

Charles  IX. 

St.  Bartholomew's  Massa. 

Henry  m. 

James  L 


Charles  I. 


CromwelL  Protector. 
Charles  iL. 


1483 

1485  Henry  Vn. 

1493 
1496 
1609 
1515 
1519 

irm 

1W7 

1652 

1553 

1656 

1558 

1569 

1660 

1571 

1572 

1574 

1&79 

1589 

1608 

1610 

1618 

1625 

1632 

1640 

1643 

1(U8 

1653 

1660 

1683 

1685 

1689 

1700 

1708 

1709 

1714 

1715 

1718 

1727 

1740 

1760 

1774 

1789 

1795 

1799 

1804 

1806 

1814 

1820 

1824 

1825 

1827 

1830 

1833 

1837 

1848 

18491 

1852; 

1855j 

1868 


James  II. 
William  and  Mary. 


Anne. 


George  L 


George  n. 
George  in. 


George  IV. 


WUliamlV. 


Victoria. 


Fbancs. 


Charles  ym. 


Henry  IV. 
LooisXni. 


Louis  XIV. 


Louis  XV. 


Louis  XVL 
French  Revolution. 


Napoleon  First  Consul. 
Napoleon  Emperor. 


Louis  XVUL 
Charles  X. 


Louis  Philippe. 


Louis  Philippe  dethroned 
•  ...  ..... . I . » ..••.....  ...I 

Napoleon  HL 


Ormm  Covntbibb. 


yaTJinillan  of  Gennany 

Charles  V.  of  Germany. 
Sollman  the  Magnificent. 

Treaty  of  Passau. 

Philip  n.  of  Spain. 

Battle  of  Lepanto. 
William  the  Silent. 


Moors  expelled  fromSpain 
Thirty  Years'  War  begins 

Battle  of  Lntsen. 
Portugal  independent 

Peace  of  Westphalia. 


Sobieski  defeats  theTurka 

Battle  of  Narva. 
Battle  of  Poltava. 

Death  of  Charles  XTI. 
Frederick  the  Great 

Third  Partition  of  PoUuu? 
End  of  German  Empire. 


Brazil  independent 
Battle  of  Navarino. 

Isabella  of  Spain. 


Victor  EmanueL 

Sebastopol  taken. 
Battles  of  Magenta  and 
Solferino. 


•  NOTES. 

1.  The  Pirate  Barbarossa  (p.  326,  t  8.)—*'  Home  and  Hayradin,  the 
Bona  of  a  potter  in  the  Isle  of  Lesbos,  prompted  by  a  restless  and  enterprising 
spirit,  forsook  their  father^s  trade,  ran  to  sea,  and  joined  a  crew  of  pirates. 
They  soon  distinguished  themselves  by  their  valor  aud  activity,  and  becoming 
masters  of  a  small  brigantine,  carried  on  their  infamoas  trade  with  snch  conduct 
and  success,  that  they  asi^sembled  a  fleet  of  twelve  galleys,  besides  many  vessels 
of  smaller  force.  Of  this  fleet,  Horuc,  the  elder  brother,  called  Barbarossa,  from 
the  red  color  of  his  beard,  was  admiral,  and  Hayradin  second  in  command,  but 
with  almost  equal  authority.  They  called  themselves  the  friends  of  the  sea,  and 
the  enemies  of  all  who  sail  upon  it ;  and  their  names  soon  became  terrible  from 
the  Straits  of  the  Dardanelles  to  those  of  Gibraltar.  Together  with  their  fame 
and  power,  their  ambitious  views  extended,  and  while  acting  as  corsairs,  they 
adopted  the  ideas,  and  acquired  the  talents  of  conquerors.  They  often  carried 
the  prizes  which  they  took  on  the  coast  of  Spain  and  Italy  into  the  ports  of  Bar- 
bary,  and  enriching  the  inhabitants  by  the  sale  of  their  booty,  and  the  thoughtless 
prodigality  of  their  crews,  were  welcome  gue-ts  in  every  place  at  which  they 

Couched Their  frequent  and  cruel  devastations  obliged  Charles,  sbout  the 

beginning  of  bis  reign,  to  furnish  the  Marquis  de  Comares,  governor  of  Oran,  with 
troops  sufiicitnt  to  atta«k  him.  That  officer,  assisted  by  the  dethroned  king  of 
Tremecen,  executed  the  commission  with  such  spirit,  that  Barbarossa's  troops 
being  beat  in  several  eucoimters,  he  himself  was  shut  up  in  Tremecen.  After  de- 
fending it  to  the  last  extremity,  he  was  overtaken  in  attempting  to  make  his 
escape,  and  slain  while  he  fought  with  an  obstinate  valor,  worthy  of  his  former 
fame  and  exploits.  His  brother  Hayradin,  known  likewise  by  the  name  of  Bar- 
barossa,  assumed  the  scepter  of  Algiers  with  the  same  ambition  and  abilities,  but 
witli  better  fortune.*''— Bobey'tsofi^a  Charles  V. 

2.  Abdication  of  Charles  V.  (p.  327,  H  3).— "The  emperor  Charles  the 
Fifth  had  conceived  the  design  of  resigning  his  scepter,  and  withdrawing  from  the 
world  years  before  he  put  it  into  execution.  He  was  then  in  the  prime  of  life,  in 
the  meridian  of  his  glory,  when  his  arms  had  been  crowned  with  a  brilliant  vic- 
tory. The  despondency  into  which  he  was  thrown  by  the  death  of  his  beautiful 
and  beloved  consort,  Isabella  of  Portu<;al,  some  five  years  later,  heightened  still 
further  his  disgust  with  the  world.  The  tender  age  of  his  son  Philip,  induced 
him  to  defer  the  immediate  execution  of  his  plan,  which  was  still  further  post- 
poned by  the  weighty  affairs  that  pressed  on  him,  and  especially  by  the  religions 
wars  in  which  he  was  involved  in  Germany.  When  at  length  the  hour  ol  his 
abdication  did  arrive,  it  found  him  broken  in  health,  and  with  spirits  greatly  de- 
pressed by  the  series  of  reverses  which  had  gathered  like  dark  clouds  round  the 
evening  of  his  reign.  *  *  The  place  selected  by  Charles  for  his  retreat  was  the 
Jeronymlte  monastery  of  Yuste,  In  Spnin,  situated  at  the  base  of  a  mountain  ridge 
that  traverses  the  north  of  Estremadura.  The  order  of  St.  Jerome  is  Spanish  in 
its  orlirin,  which  dHtes  back  as  far  as  the  latter  part  of  the  fonrieentn  century.  ♦  • 
Yuste  lives  only  in  the  memory  of  the  pnat.  Already  her  name  begins  to  disappear 
from  the  map.  But  she  will  ever  hold  her  place  in  history  ;  and  travelers  from 
many  a  distant  clime  shall  long  repair  to  the  memorable  spot  where,  withdrawn 
from  the  turmoil  of  the  world,  lived  and  died  the  greatest  monarch  of  the  six- 
teenth century."— Pr^^co^O  Charles  V. 

3  Gustaviii*  Adolphiis  (p.  328,  ^  6).—'*  At  this  time  [1628],  Gustavus 
Adolphus  was  thirty-four  years  of  age.  He  was  so  tall  and  powerfully  built  that 
he  almost  seemed  a  giant.   His  face  was  remarkably  frank  and  cheerful  in  expres* 


NOTES. 


gion,  his  hafr  light,  hi?  eyes  large  and  gray,  and  his  nose  aqniline.  Personally,  he 
was  a  striking  contrast  to  the  little  haggard  and  wrinkled  Tilly,  and  the  dark, 
silent,  and  gloomy  Wallenstein.  Ferdinand  II.  laughed  when  he  heard  of  his 
landing,  calling  him  the  *Snow  King,'  and  said  that  he  would  melt  away  after 
one  winter ;  but  the  common  people,  who  loved  and  trusted  him  as  soon  as  they 
saw  him,  named  him  the  ^  Lion  of  the  North/  He  was  no  less  a  statesman  than  a 
soldier,  and  his  accomplishments  were  nnii8U((l  in  a  ruler  of  those  days.  He  wan 
a  generous  patron  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  spoke  four  languages  with  ease  and 
elegance,  was  learned  in  theology,  a  ready  orator,  and— best  of  all— he  was  honest, 
devout,  and  conscientious  in  all  his  ways.  The  best  blood  of  the  Goths  from  whom 
he  was  descended  beat  in  his  veins,  and  the  Germans,  therefore,  could  not  look 
upon  him  as  a  foreigner ;  to  them  he  was  a  countryman  as  well  as  a  deliverer."— 
Bayard  Taylor^s  History  of  Germany. 

'  4.  Maria  Theresa  (p.  329.  H 10).— '^Tet  was  the  spirit  of  the  haughty  daugh- 
ter of  I  he  Caesars  unbroken.  Hungary  was  still  hers  by  an  unquestionable  title; 
and  although  her  ancestors  had  found  Hungary  the  most  mutinous  of  all  their 
kingdoms,  she  resolved  to  trust  herself  to  the  fidelity  of  a  people,  rude  indeed, 
turbulent,  and  impatient  of  oppression,  but  brave,  generous,  and  simple-hearted. 
In  the  midst  of  distress  and  peril  she  had  given  birth  to  tf  son,  afterwards  the  Em- 
peror Joseph  the  Second.  Scarcely  had  she  risen  from  her  couch,  when  she 
hastened  to  Presburg.  There,  in  the  sii/ht  of  an  innumerable  multitude,  she  was 
crowned  with  the  crown  and  robed  with  the  robe  of  St.  Stephen.  No  spectator 
could  refrain  his  tears  when  the  beautiful  young  mother  rode,  after  the  fashion  of 
her  fathers,  up  the  Mount  of  Defiance,  unsheathed  the  ancient  sword  of  state, 
shook  it  toward  north  and  south,  east  and  west,  and  with  a  glow  on  her  pale  face, 
challenged  the  four  corners  of  the  world  to  dispute  her  rights  and  those  of  her 
boy.  At  the  first  sitting  of  the  Diet,  she  appeared  clad  in  deep  mourning  for  her 
father,  and  in  pathetic  and  dignified  words  implored  her  people  to  support  her 
jnst  cause.  Magnates  and  deputies  sprang  up,  half  drew  their  sabers,  and  with 
enger  voices  vowed  to  stand  by  her  with  their  lives  and  fortunes.  Till  then  her 
firmness  had  never  once  forsaken  her  before  the  public  eye  ;  but,  at  that  shout, 
she  sank  down  upon  the  throne,  and  wept  aloud.  Still  more  touching  was  the 
sight  when,  a  few  days  later,  she  came  before  the  estates  of  her  realm,  and  held 
np  before  them  the  little  archduke  in  her  arms.  Then  it  was  that  the  entho- 
siasm  of  Hungary  broke  forth  into  that  war  cry  which  soon  resounded  throughout 
Europe,  *  Let  us  die  for  our  King,  Maria  Theresa.'  ^^—Macaulay— Frederick  the 
Great. 

5.  The  Peace  of  1871  (p.  331,1  15).— "By  the  final  treaty  of  Peace, 
which  was*  concluded  at  Frankfort  on  tlie  10th  of  May,  1871,  France  gave  up  Al- 
sace, with  all  its  cities  and  fortresses  except  Bel  fort,  and  CrV^TTz^n  Lorraine  (that 
part  of  Lorraine  in  which  German  is  spoken),  including  Metz  and  Thionville,  to 
Germany.  The  territory  thus  transferred  contained  about  5,500  square  miles  and 
1,580.000  inhabitants.  France  also  agreed  to  pay  an  indemnity  of  five  thousand 
millions  of  francs,  in  installments,  certain  of  her  departments  to  be  occupied  by 
German  troops,  and  only  evacuated  by  degrees  as  the  payments  were  made.  Thus 
ended  this  astonishing  war,  during  which  17  great  battles  >ind  156  minor  engage- 
ments had  been  fought,  23  fortified  places  taken,  386,000 soldiers  (including  11,360 
ofSccrs),  marie  prisoners,  and  7,200  cannon  and  600,000  stand  of  arms  acquired  by 
Germany.  There  in  no  snch  crushing  defeat  of  a  strong  nation  recorded  in  his- 
tory. "—5ayard  Taylor's  History  of  Germany. 
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6.  Union  of  tbe  German  States  (p.  831,  T 16).  On  the  18th  of  Jannary, 
1871,  in  the  grand  hall  of  the  palace  of  Yersaillea,  where  Richelten  andLoaie  XIV. 
and  Napoleon  I.  had  plotted  their  invasions  of  Germany,  King  William  formally 
accepted  the  title  of  Emperor,  and  the  German  States  were  at  the  last  united  as  one 
compact,  indivisible  nation.  The  Emperor  William  concluded  his  proclamation 
to  the  German  People  with  these  words :  *May  God  permit  as,  and  our  successors 
to  the  Imperial  crown,  to  give  at  all  times  increase  to  the  German  Empire,  not 
by  the  conquests  of  war,  but  by  the  goods  and  gifts  of  peace  in  the  path  of  na- 
tional prosperity,  freedom,  and  morality  !  '^  After  the  end  of  the  war  was  assured, 
he  left  Paris  smd  passed  in  a  swift  march  of  triumph  through  Germany  to  Berlin, 
where  the  popular  enthusiasm  was  extravagantly  exhibited.  Four  days  after- 
wards he  called  together  the  first  German  Parliament  since  1849,  and  the  organi- 
zation of  the  new  Empire  was  immediately  commenced.  It  was  simply,  in  all 
essential  points,  a  renewal  of  the  North  German  Union.  The  Imperial  Govern- 
ment introduced  a  general  military,  naval,  financial,  postal,  and  diplomatic  system 
for  all  the  States,  a  uniformity  of  weights,  measures,  and  coinage,— in  short,  a 
thorough  national  union  of  locally  independent  States,  ail  of  which  are  embraced 
in  a  name  which  is  no  longer  merely  geographical — Germany.**— ^a^aret  TayU/r'^s 
History  of  (Germany. 

7.  UiilTersitr  of  Berlin  (p.  334, 1  23).-"  Frederick  William  III.  now 
resolved,  in  spite  of  the  oppression  of  the  times,  to  found  the  University  of  Berlin, 
in  order  to  unite,  as  far  as  possible,  the  forces  of  German  scholarship.  With  a 
noble  generosity  the  kin<;  appropriated  ample  means  for  the  institution,  assigning 
to  it  one  of  the  finest  palaces  in  Berlin,  that  of  Prince  Henry,  and  its  career  began 
in  1810.  Pichte  was  its  first  rector  for  ten  terms.  Schleiermacher  stood  by  his 
side.  *  *  Men  of  eminent  learning  and  ability  were  gathered  there  from  all 
parts  of  Germany,  among  them  the  philologists  Wolf,  Buttmann,  and  BOckh,  the 
medical  teacher  Wnfeland,  and  many  others,  almost  all  of  them  zealous,  too,  for 
the  emancipation  of  their  country."— Z«t<?i«'*  History  qf  Oermany. 

8.  Effect  of  tbe  Deatli  of  l¥llllani  of  Orange  (p.  837,  t  31).— 
"The  gloom  produced  by  the  assassination  of  William  of  Orange  was  tragical. 
Never  in  human  history  was  a  more  poignant  and  universal  sorrow  for  the  death 
of  any  individual.  The  despair  was,  for  a  brief  season,  absolute  ;  but  it  was  soon 
succeeded  by  more  lofty  sentiments.  It  seemed,  after  they  had  laid  their  hero  in 
the  tomb,  as  though  his  spirit  still  hovered  above  the  nation  which  he  had  loved 
so  well,  and  was  inspiring  It  with  a  portion  of  his  own  energy  and  wisdom."— 
Motley's  United  Netherlands. 

9.  Tlie  Dutcb  Republic  (p.  338,  T  38).—"  Of  all  the  branches  of  the  Ger- 
manic family,  that  nation  which  rescued  from  the  choked  and  shallowed  sea  the 
unstable  silt  and  sands  brought  down  by  the  Rhine,  has  endured  the  most  and 
wrought  the  most  in  favor  of  liberty  of  conscience,  liberty  of  commerce,  and  lib- 
erty in  the  state.  The  republic  which  it  founded  was  the  child  of  the  reforma- 
tion. For  three  generations  the  best  interests  of  mankind  were  abandoned  to  its 
keeping  ;  and,  to  uphold  the  highest  objects  of  spiritual  life,  its  merchants,  land- 
holders, and  traders  i»o  teemed  with  heroes  and  martyrs,  that  they  tired  out  brute 
force  and  tyranny,  and  death  itself,  and  from  war  educed  life  and  hope  for  com- 
ing ages.  Their  existence  was  an  unceasing  struggle  with  the  ocean  which  beat 
against  their  dykes;  with  the  rivers  which  cutaway  their  soil;  with  neighbors 
that  coveted  their  territory;  with  Rn&rland,  th<*ir  ungenerous  rival  in  trade.  In 
propoition  to  numbers,  they  were  the  first  in  agriculture  and  in  commerce ;  first 
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in  establishing  credit  by  panctnality  and  probity ;  first  in  seeing  clearly  that 
great  material  interests  are  fostered  best  by  liberty.  Their  land  remained  the  store- 
house of  renovating  political  ideas  for  £urope,  aud  the  asylum  of  all  who  were 
persecuted  for  their  thoughts.  In  freedom  of  conscience  they  were  the  light  of 
the  world.  Out  of  the  heart  of  a  tacituro,  phlegmatic,  serious  people,  inclined  to 
solitude  and  reflection,  rose  the  men  who  constructed  the  code  of  international 
law  in  the  spirit  of  ^uBXice.'"'— Bancroft's  History  of  the  United  States. 

10*  GnstaTntt  Adolpbus  at  Ijutzen  (p.  889,  ^  85).— *' The  action  soon 
became  general,  and  was  maintained  with  great  obstinacy  on  both  sides.  But  the 
veteran  Swedish  brigades  of  the  first  line,  though  the  finest  troops  in  the  world, 
and  esteemed  invincible,  found  the  passing  of  certain  ditches,  which  Wallenstein 
had  ordered  to  be  hollowed  and  lined  with  musketeers,  so  exceedingly  perplexing 
and  difficult,  that  their  ardor  began  to  abate,  aud  they  seemed  to  pause,  when 
their  heroic  prince  fiew  to  the  dangerous  station  ;  and  dismounting,  snatched  a 
partisan  fyoin  one  of  the  oflOlcers,  and  said  in  an  austere  tone,  accompanied  with  a 
stern  look:  '  If,  after  having  passed  so  many  rivers,  scaled  the  walls  of  numberless 
fortresses,  and  conquered  in  various  battles,  your  native  intrepidity  hath  at  last 
deserted  you ;  stand  firm  at  least  for  a  few  seconds:  have  yet  the  courage  to  be- 
hold your  master  die  in  a  manner  worthy  of  himself ! '  and  he  offered  to  cross  the 
ditch.  '  Stop,  Sire  1  for  the  sake  of  heaven,'  cried  all  the  soldiers.  '  Spare  that  in- 
valuable life!  Distrust  us  not,  and  the  business  shall  be  done.*  During  nine 
hours  did  the  battle  rage  with  inexpressible  fierceness.  No  field  was  ever  dis- 
puted with  more  obstinacy  than  the  plain  of  Lutzen  where  the  Swedish  Infantry 
not  only  maintained  their  ground  against  a  brave  and  greatly  superior  army,  but 
it  broke  its  force  aud  almost  completed  its  destruction. '^—Iftw^e^^'tf  Modem 
Euwpe. 

11.  Cardinal  Xlmenes  (p.  347,  t  &'•)•— ''He  was  descended  of  an  honora- 
ble, not  of  a  wealthy,  family  ;  and,  the  circumstances  of  his  parents,  as  well  as  his 
own  inclinations,  having  determined  him  to  enter  into  the  church,  he  early  ob- 
tained benefices  of  great  value  and  which  placed  him  in  the  way  of  the  highest 
preferment.  All  these,  however,  he  renounced  at  once ;  and,  after  undergoing  a 
severe  novitiate,  assumed  the  habit  of  St.  Francis  in  a  monastery  of  Observantine 
Friars,  one  of  the  most  rigid  orders  in  the  Romish  Church.  His  reputation  for 
sanctity  soon  procured  him  the  office  of  Father  Confessor  to  Queen  I$<abella.  which 
he  accepted  Vfrith  the  utmost  reluctance.  He  preserved  in  a  court  the  same  aus- 
terity of  manners  which  had  distinguished  him  in  a  cloister.  He  continued  to 
make  all  his  journeys  on  foot ;  he  subsisted  only  upon  alms ;  his  acts  of  mortifi- 
cation were  as  severe  as  ever,  and  his  penances  as  rigorous.  Isabella,  pleased 
with  her  choice,  conferred  upon  him,  not  long  after,  the  Arclibishopric  of  Toledo, 
which,  next  to  the  Papacy,  is  the  richest  in  the  Church  of  Rome.  This  honor  he 
declined  with  the  firmness,  which  nothing  but  the  authoritative  injunction  of  the  ^ 
Pope  was  able  to  overcome.  Nor  did  this  height  of  promotion  change  his  man* 
ners.  Though  obliged  to  display  in  public  that  magnificence  which  became  his 
station,  he  himself  retained  his  monastic  severity.  Under  his  pontifical  robes,  he 
constantly  wore  the  coarse  frock  of  St.  Francis,  the  rents  in  which  he  used  to 
patch  with  his  own  hands.  He  at  no  time  used  linen,  but  was  commonly  clad  in 
hair-cloth.  He  slept  always  in  his  habit,  most  frequently  on  the  ground,  or  on 
boards,  rarely  in  a  bed.  He  did  not  taste  any  of  the  delicacies  which  appeared  at 
his  table,  but  satisfied  himself  with  that  simple  diet  which  the  rule  of  his  Order 
prescribed.    Notwithstanding  these  peculiarities,  so  opposite  to  th9  manners  of 
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the  world,  he  possesEted  a  thoroagh  knowledge  of  its  aflkirB ;  and  no  sooner  was 
he  called  by  hid  station,  and  by  the  high  opinion  which  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
entertained  of  him,  to  take  a  principal  share  in  the  adininistratiou,  than  he  dis- 
played talents  for  bui<ines8  which  rendered  the  fame  of  his  wiifdom  equal  to  that 
of  his  sanctity."— iVe*coW«  Charles  V. 

12*  Tbe  Ettcurtal  (p.  347,  If  57).— This,  *'  the  most  sumptuous  and  most  mag- 
nificent royal  resiideuce  iu  Europe,"  is  in  the  town  of  Bscorial  de  Abajo,  Spain. 
"The  common  tradition  that  Philip  II.  built  the  Escurial  (in  Spanish,  E6Coriat)^ 
in  pursuance  of  a  vow  which  he  made  at  the  'time  of  the  great  battle  of  St.  Queu- 
tin,  Aug.,  1557  (see  page  291),  has  been  rejected  by  modern  critics,  on  the  ground 
that  contemporary  writers,  and  among  them,  the  historians  of  the  convent,  make 
no  mention  of  the  fact.  But  a  recently  discovered  document  leaves  little  doubt 
that  such  a  vow  was  actually  made.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the 
king  designed  to  commemorate  the  event  of  this  structure,  an  is  intimated  by 
its  dedication  to  St.  Lawrence,  the  martyr,  on  whose  day  the  .victory  was  gained 
(St.  Lawrence  suffered  martyrdom  by  being  broiled  on  a  gridiron,  and,  by  a  quaint 
conceit  of  the  king  or  his  architect,  the  ground  plan  of  the  building  is  in  the  form 
of  a  gridiron).  ♦  *  The  motives  which  operated  probably  most  powerfully  on 
Philip,  had  no  connection  with  the  battle  of  St.  Quentin.  flisVather  (Charles  V.) 
had  directed  by  his  will,  that  his  bones  should  remain  at  Yuste  until  a  more  suita- 
ble place  9honkl  be  provided  for  them  by  his  son.  The  building,  soon  to  be  erected, 
was  des^ii^i^^d  ezpresttly  sst  a  niansuleum  for  Philip's  parents,  as  well  as  for  tLeir 
descendants  of  the  royal  line  of  Austria.  But  the  erection  of  a  religions  house  on 
a  magnificent  senile,  that  would  proclaim  to  the  world  his  devotion  to  the  Faith, 
was  the  predominant  idea  in  the  mind  of  Philip.  It  was,  moreover,  a  part  of  his 
scheme  to  combine  in  the  plan  a  palace  for  himself;  for,  with  a  taste  which  he 
may  be  said  to  have  inhetited  from  his  father,  he  loved  to  live  in  the  sacred 
shadows  of  the  cloister.  These  idea^,  somewhat  incongruous  as  they  may  seem, 
were  fully  carried  out  by  the  erection  of  an  edifice,  dedicated  at  once  to  the  three- 
fold purpose  of  a  palace,  a  monastery,  and  a  tomb."— iV««)W'*  JRHgn  of  Philip 
the  Second. 

1 3.  ExpnUlon  of  tbe  Moors  (p.  847,  IT  58).—"  The  effects  [of  this  meas- 
ure] upon  the  material  prosperity  of  Spain  may  be  stated  in  a  few  words.  From 
nearly  every  pqrt  of  the  count:  y,  large  bodies  of  industrious  agriculturists  and 
expert  artificers  were  suddenly  withdrawn.  The  best  systems  of  husbandry  then 
known,  were  practised  by  the  Moriscoes,  who  tilled  and  irrigated  with  indefati- 
gable labor.  The  cultivation  of  rice,  cotton,  and  sngar,  and  the  mannfacture  of 
silk  and  paper,  were  almost  confined  to  them.  By  their  expulsion,  all  this  was 
destroyed  at  a  blow,  and  most  of  it  was  destroyed  forever.  For  the  Spanish 
Christians  considered  such  pursuits  beneath  their  disrnity.  In  their  judgment, 
war  and  religion  were  the  only  two  avocations  worthy  of  being  followed.  To 
fight  for  the  king,  or  to  ent^r  the  Church  was  honorable ;  but  every  thing  else  was 
mean  and  sordid.  When,  therefore,  the  Moriscoes  were  thrust  out  of  Spain,  there 
was  no  one  to  fill  their  place ;  arts  and  manufactures  either  degenerated,  or  were 
entirely  lost,  and  immense  regions  of  arable  land  were  left  uncultivated.  Some 
of  the  richest  parts  of  Valencia  and  Granada  were  so  neglected,  that  means  were 
wanting  to  feed  even  the  scanty  population  which  remained  there.  Whole  dis- 
tricts were  suddenly  deserted,  and  down  to  the  present  day  have  never  been  re- 
peopled.  These  solitudes  gave  refago  to  smng(rlersand  brigands,  who  succeeded 
the  industrious  inhabitants  formerly  occupying  them  ;  and  it  is  said,  that  from 
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the  ezpnlsion  of  the  MoriFcoes  is  to  be  dated  the  existence  of  thoBe  organized 
bands  of  robbers,  which,  aft^r  tbi?  period,  became  the  scourge  of  Spain,  and 
which  no  sabseqnent  government  has  been  able  entirely  to  extirp&te.^'—Buckie, 
—History  of  Civilization  in  England. 

14.  Discoveries  of  the  Portuguese  (p.  349,  If  62).— "It  was  the  grand 
idea  of  Prince  Henry,  by  circamnavigating  Africa,  to  open  a  direct  and  easy  route 
to  the  source  of  Oriental  commerce,  to  turn  it  in  a  golden  tide  upon  his  country. 
He  was,  however,  before  the  age  In  thought,  and  had  to  counteract  ignorance  and 
prejudice,  and  to  endure  the  delays  to  which  vivid  and  penetrating  minds  are 
subjected,  from  the  tardy  co-operations  of  the  dull  and  the  doubtrul.  The  navi- 
gation of  the  Atlantic  was  yet  in  its  infancy.  Mariners  looked  with  distrust  upon 
a  boisterous  expanse,  which  appeared  to  have  no  opposite  shore,  and  feared  to 
venture  out  of  sight  of  the  landmarks.  Every  bold  headland,  and  far-stretching 
promontory,  was  a  wall  to  bar  their  progress.  Cape  Nun  was  long  the  limit  of 
their  daring;  they  hesitated  to  double  its  rocky  point,  beaten  by  winds  and  waves, 
and  threatening  to  thrust  them  forth  upon  the  raging  deep.^^— Irving^ s  Chiisto- 
pher  Columbus. 

15.  Victory  of  John  Sobleskl  (p.  853,  IT  70).— '*  After  ?ixty  days  of  open 
trenches,  the  imperial  city  was  delivered.  On  the  following  morning  the  magni- 
tude of  the  victory  appeared.  One  hundred  and  twenty  thout'and  tents  were  still 
standing,  notwithstanding  the  attempts  at  their  destruction  by  the  Turks;  the 
innumerable  mnltitude  of  the  Orientals  had  disappeared ;  but  their  spoils,  their 
horses,  their  camels,  their  splendor,  loaded  the  ground.  The  king,  at  ten, 
approached  Vienna.  He  passed  through  the  breach,  whereby  but  for  him,  on  that 
day,  the  Turks  would  have  found  an  entrance.  At  his  approach  the  streets  were 
cleared  of  their  ruins ;  and  the  people,  issuing  from  their  cellars  and  their  totter- 
ing houses,  gazed  with  enthusiasm  on  their  deliverer.  They  followed  him  to  the 
church  of  the  Augustins,  where,  as  the  clergy  had  not  arrived,  the  king  himself 
chanted  the  Te  Deum.  This  service  was  soon  after  performed  with  still  greater 
solemnity  in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Stephen ;  the  king  joined,  with  his  face  to  the 
ground.  It  was  there  that  the  priest  used  the  inspired  words  :  '  There  was  a  man 
sent  from  heaven,  and  his  name  was  John.'  ^'—Alison.—Salvandy's  Hist.  ofPdUmd. 

16.  The  Victory  of  Navarlno  (p.  364,  1 75).— "  No  words  can  convey 
an  idea  of  the  transports  of  joy  which  pervaded  entire  Greece  when  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  battle  of  Navarino  was  received.  Fast  as  the  flaming  beacon  which 
conveyed  the  news  of  the  fall  of  Troy  to  Argos,  the  joyous  tidings  were  transmitted 
from  mountain  to  mountain,  from  crag  to  crag,  from  isle  to  isle,  and  one  throb  of 
exultation  and  thankfulness  was  felt  in  every  bosom.  Never,  since  the  defeat  of 
Hasdrubal  by  the  Consul  !^ero,  on  the  banks  of  the  Metaurus,  had  such  a  sensa- 
tion pervaded  the  heart  of  a  nation.  Every  one  felt  as  if  he  himself  were  deliv- 
ered from  captivity  and  death.  The  terrible  contest  of  seven  years  duration, 
upon  which  their  lives,  those  of  their  families  and  their  property  had  been  staked, 
was  brought  to  a  close  Christendom  had  come  to  the  rescue  ;  again,  as  in  the 
days  of  the  Crusades,  the  Cross  had  been  triumphant  over  the  Crescent.  True, 
their  numbers  had  been  halved  during  the  strncrgle,  their  wives  and  daughters 
sold  as  slaves,  their  houses  burned,  their  fields  wasted— what  then  ?  These  evila 
had  ceased ;  their  sons  would  now  be  secure  from  the  Turkish  cimeter;  their 
danght<{r9  from  the  Turkish  harem  ;  industry  would  revive,  property  be  rendered 
secure,  and  ft-eedom,  spreading  its  blessings  over  their  hills  and  valleys,  would 
reatore  the  days  of  their  ancient  glory."— il/i«onV  History  of  Europe. 
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SECTION  rv. 
Aherigak  History. 

Diacoveriea  and  SeUUmcnU, 

1.  America  was  discovered  in  1492  by  Christopher  Ckh 
himJmSy  a  native  of  Genoa  (jen'o-a),  Italy.  With  a  fleet 
of  three  vessels,  supplied  by  Queen  Isabella,  he  set  sail  from 
Spain,  and,  after  a  voyage  of  ten  weeks,  reached  one  of  the 
Bahama  islands,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  San  Salva- 
dor, He  also  discovered  other  islands  belonging  to  the 
group  of  the  West  Indies ;  and  in  another  voyage,  he  dis- 
covered the  mainland,  at  the  mouth  of  the  0-ri-no'co 
(1498),  in  South  America ;  but  he  was  not  aware  that  he 
had  reached  a  new  continent,  supposing  that  the  lands  dis- 
covered belonged  to  Asia.    [See  Note  1,  end  of  Section.] 

2.  The  mainland  of  North  America  was  first  reached  at 
Labrador,  by  John  Cabot  (kab'bot)  and  his  son  Sebastian, 
while  sailing  under  a  commission  from  Henry  VII.  of 
England  (1497).  The  country  was  called  America,  from 
Amerigo  Vespucci  {ah-m^i-re^go  ves-poot'che),  a  Florentine 

#  navigator,  who,  in  1499  and  1501,  visited  the  eastern  coast 
of  South  America,  and,  on  his  return  to  Europe,  gave  an 
interesting  account  of  his  voyages,  thus  acquiring  the  repu- 
tation of  being  the  first  discoverer  of  the  country. 

8.  Twenty  years  after  Columbus's  first  voyage,  Ponce  de 
Leafi  {pon'tka  da  la-on'),  an  aged  Spaniard,  accidentally 

*  Isabella,  the  Patroness  of  the  Discovery  of  the  New  World.—"  RefhsiDg 
to  hearken  any  longer  to  the  suggestions  of  cold  and  timid  counsellors,  Isabella  gave  way  to 
the  natural  impalses  of  her  own  noble  and  generous  heart.  *1  will  assume^the  andeitaking/ 
said  she,  '  for  my  own  crown  of  Castile,  and  am  ready  to  pawn  my  jewels  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  it,  if  the  funds  in  the  treasury  shall  be  found  inadequate.'  The  treasury  had  been 
reduced  to  the  lowest  ebb  by  the  war  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors  ;  but  the  receiver,  St.  Angel, 
advanced  the  snms  required  from  the  Aragonese  revenues  deposited  in  his  hands.  Aragon, 
however,  was  not  considered  as  adventuring  in  the  expedition,  the  charges  and  emoluments  of 
which  were  reserved  exclusively  for  Castile."-  PretooU's  Ferdinand  cuid  ItabeUa. 

Map  Quxstions.— (See  Map,  p.  868.)  Where  are  the  Bahama  Islandfl?  The 
Weett  Indies?  Where  is  Gnanahani,  or  San  Salvador?  Lahradorf  Florida? 
Qnebec?  Acadia f  Nova  Scotia?  New  Brunswick  ?  Port  Royal  Entrance ?  St. 
Augustine?    Virginia?    Gape  Cod?    Maine?    Jamestown? 

1.  By  whom  and  when  was  America  discovered  ?  Who  was  Columbus  ?  What 
land  was  first  discovered?  What  else  did  Columbus  discover?  What  did  he 
duppose  these  lands  to  be  ? 

2  When  and  by  whom  was  North  America  discovered  ?  Why  was  the  country 
called  America  ?     , 

3  Whu  acconrt  Is  given  of  the  discovery  of  Florida  ?  Why  was  it  so  called  f 
Wve  an  account  of  the  discovery  and  conquest  of  Mexico. 
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discovered  Florida,  which  received  its  name  from  the  abun- 
dance of  flowers  with  which  its  forests  were  adorned  (1512). 
Five  years  later,  Gor'do-ya  discovered  Mexico,  and  explored 
the  coast  of  Yu-ca-tan!*  Mexico  was  afterward  conquered 
by  another  Spaniard  named  Oar'tez,  and  became  a  province 
of  Spain  (1621). 

4.  The  belief  being  general  among  the  Spaniards  that 
Florida  abounded  in  riches,  De  Soto  {da  so'to)  lauded  on  its 
shores  in  1539,  and  penetrated  into  the  interior.  During 
his  wanderings,  which  lasted  nearly  three  years,  he  discov- 
ered the  Mississippi  (1541).'*'  Meanwhile,  the  French  had 
sent  out  Verrazzani  {ver-rat-tsak'ne),  who  explored  the 
eastern  coast  of  North  America  (1524) ;  and  James  Gartier 
{car-te-d'),  who,  in  two  voyages,  discovered  the  gulf  and 
river  of  St.  Lawrence  (1534r-5). 

5.  The  Huguenots  desiring  a  place  of  refuge,  at  first  at- 
tempted a  settlement  at  Port  Royal  entrance  (1562),  in  the 
region  afterward  named  Carolina  (in  honor  of  the  French 
king,  Charles  IX.) ;  and  two  years  later  on  the  banks  of  the 
St  John's  River,  Florida.  Both  attempts  were  unsuc- 
cessful. The  year  after  (1565),  the  Spaniards  made  a  set- 
tlement in  Florida,  at  SL  Augustine,  having  previously  put 
the  French  settlers  to  death  with  barbarous  cruelty. 

6.  In  1583,  an  unsuccessful  expedition  was  made  by  Sir 
Humphrey  Grilbert,  sailing  from  England  under  a  patent 
granted  by  Queen  Elizabeth ;  and  the  next  year  Sir  Waiter 
Raleigh  dispatched  two  vessels  to  the  new  world,  under 
Am'idas  and  Barlow,  who  visited  the  islands  near  the  coast 
of  North  Carolina,  and  on  their  return  gave  so  glowing  an 
account  of  the  country,  that  Elizabeth  named  the  region 
discovered  Virginia,  as  a  memorial  of  her  unmarried  state. 

7.  Two  unsuccessful  attempts  were  afterward  made  to  es- 

•  See  Natal, mdt^tk0Rfeli4m. 


4.  What aooonntiBfiiyen of DeSoto^B expedition?    V«rr«sziuii*« r    Cartier^st 

5.  Where  did  the  Hag:aenot8  attempt  to  settle?    Witt  what  reeults?    When 
and  by  whom  was  St.  An^^tine  settled  ? 

6.  What  Toyaffes  were  made  by  the  Erirttsh  ?    Why  was  the  country  called  Vlr- 
Kinia? 

16 
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tablish  a  colony  on  Boanoke  Island  (1585-7);'''  and  an  at- 
tempt fiutlier  north  was  made  by  Bartholomew  Gosnold,  who 
discovered  Cape  God  (1602)^  but  failed  to  effect  a  settlement. 
Martin  Pring  the  following  year  explored  the  coast  and 
large  riyers  of  Maine.  In  1606,  King  James  I.  divided  the 
territory  claimed  by  the  English  into  North  and  South  Vir- 
ginia,  and  granted  the  former  to  the  Plymouth  Company^ 
the  latter^  to  the  London  Company.  The  first  permanent 
settlement  under  this  grant  was  made  at  Jamestoton,  in 
16079 1>7  ^^  expedition  sent  out  by  the  London  Company. 

8.  Virginia  was  thus  the  first  English  colony  success- 
fully planted  in  North  America.  The  want  of  industrial 
habits  among  the  settlers  at  Jamestown  at  first  greatly 
impeded  its  prosperity,  and  brought  it  at  one  time  to  the 
verge  of  ruin  (1610).  New  emigrants,  however,  arrived; 
and  its  affairs  being  managed  by  the  virtuous  and  prudent 
Lord  Delaware  (appointed  governor  in  1609),  it  soon  began 
to  assume  a  flourishing  condition.  Virginia  afterward  be- 
came a  royal  province,  the  London  Company  being  dis- 
solved by  the  king  (1624). 

9.  Massachusetts  was  first  settled  in  1620,  at  Plynwuthy 
Dy  English  Puritans,  who,  during  the  reign  of  James  I., 
emigrated  to  America  to  find  that  religious  liberty  of  which 
they  were  deprived  in  their  own  country.  After  the  acces- 
sion of  Charles  I.,  another  company  of  emigrants  settled  at 
Salem  (1628) ;  and  two  years  afterward  Boston  was  settled, 
principally  by  Puritans  (1630).  These  two  settlements 
belonged  to  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony. 

10.  New  Hampshire  was  first  settled  in  1623,  at  Lit' 
tie  Harbor,  near  Portsmouth,  and  at  Dover,  by  English 
emigrants  sent  out  by  Ferdinand  Gorges  (gor'jez)  and  John 

'  •  See  JIToteS,  end  of  the  SeettoZ 


7.  What  other  attempts  at  settlement  were  made  by  the  BnellBh  ?  What  la  said 
of  Martin  Pring?  How  was  the  territory  divided  by  James  I.  f  What  was  the 
first  settlement  made  ? 

8.  What  Is  said  of  the  early  history  of  Virginia  ?  When  and  how  did  it  become 
a  royal  province  ? 

9.  Give  an  account  of  the  settlement  of  Plymouth.  Of  Salem.  Of  Bostoa. 
That  were  the  first  settlements  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  CSolony  ? 

10.  Give  a  sketch  of  the  early  history  of  New  Hampshire. 


I 
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Mason,  to  whom  this  region  had  been  granted,  nnder  the 
name  of  Lacania.  The  name  New  Hampshire  was  given 
to  it  in  1620.  From  1641  to  1680,  this  colony  was  nnitea 
to  Massachusetts,  firom  which  it  was  not  permanently  sepa- 
rated nntU  1741. 

11.  Oonneotiput  was  settled  in  1633,  by  a  company 
of  persons  from  Plymouth,  at  a  place  called  Windsor  (win'" 
zer).  Other  settlements  were  made,  by  emigrants  from 
Massachusetts,  a  short  time  afterward,  the  principal  one 
being  that  at  Hartford  (1635-6).*  These  settlements 
formed  at  first  the  Connecticut  Colony,  About  the  same 
time,  a  colony  was  planted  at  the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut 
Biver,  which  was  called  Saybrook.  A  third  colony  was 
established  in  1638,  which  received  the  name  of  New 
Haven.  These  three  colonies  subsequently  formed  the 
colony  of  Connecticut  (1666). 

12.  Rhode  Island  was  settled  by  Roger  WiUiamSy  who 
had  been  banished  from  Massachusetts  because  of  his  de- 
nunciation of  the  religious  intolerance  practised  there,  as 
well  as  for  certain  opinions  entertained  by  him  with  respect 
to  civil  matters.  The  settlement  was  made  in  1636,  at 
Providence,  The  next  year  a  company  of  emigrants  left 
Boiston  on  account  of  religious  persecution,  and  settled  on 
the  island  of  Bhode  Island,  which  was  purchased  from  the 
Indians.  These  two  settlements  were  united  by  a  charter 
in  1644. 

13.  Nevr  Tork,  at  first  called  New  Netherlands,  was 
settled  in  1614  by  the  Dutch,  who  built  a  fort  on  Man-hat'- 
tan  Island,  for  the  purpose  of  trading  with  the  Indians. 
The'r  attention  had  been  directed  to  this  spot  by  the  dis- 
iovery  (in  1609)  of  the  Hudson  Eiver,  by  Henry  Hudson, 
an  English  navigator,  in  the  service  of  the  ^'  Dutch  East 

•  See  JVoftfi,  «nd  «/(%«  ArMoR. 


]  1.  What  were  the  first  Bettiements  made  in  Connecticat  t  What  other  oolo 
fdw  were  planted  ?    What  did  they  afterward  form  ? 

1%.  What  account  is  given  of  the  early  history  of  Rhode  Island  ? 

1 3.  By  whom  was  New  York  first  settled  f  What  led  to  it  ?  What  was  its 
name  at  first t  When  did  its  colonization  commence?  What  settlements  wwf 
■ladet 
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India  Company.'*  On  this  discovery  the  Dutch  claimed 
the  whole  region  from  Cape  Cod  to  the  southern  shore  of 
Delaware  Bay.  The  actual  colonization  of  the  country  did 
not  commence  until  1623,  when  two  settlements  were 
made— one  on  Manhattan  Island,  called  N&w  Amsterdam^ 
and  the  other  at  Albany,  called  Fort  Orange. 

14.  Four  governors  ruled  in  succession,  the  last  and  most 
noted  of  whom  was  Peter  Stuyvesant  {sti've-sant),  during 
whose  administration  (1664)  New  Amsterdam  was  taken 
by  the  English ;  and  New  Netherlands  accordingly  became 
m  English  colony,  with  the  name  of  New  York,  being  so 
ailed  in  honor  of  the  Duke  of  York,  to  whom  Charles  IL 

had  granted  the  territory.  In  1673,  during  a  war  between 
England  and  Holland,  the  Dutch  regained  their  formei 
possessions ;  but,  after  a  period  of  fifteen  months,  returned 
them  to  the  English. 

15.  New  Jersey. — The  Dutch,  who  included  New 
Jersey  in  the  province  of  New  Netherlands,  established  a 
trading-post  at  Bergen  as  early  as  1622 ;  but  the  coloniza- 
tion of  the  country  did  not  commence  till  1664,  when  a 
settlement  was  made  at  Elizahethtown  (now  Elizabeth)  by 
emigrants  from  Long  Island.  Previous  to  this,  however, 
this  portion  of  New  Netherlands  had  been  sold  by  the 
Duke  of  York  to  Lord  Berkeley  and  Sir  George  Carteret, 
and  was  named  New  Jersey  in  honor  of  the  latter,  who  had 
been  governor  of  the  island  of  Jersey  in  the  English  Chan- 
nel. The  whole  territory,  in  1682,  became  the  property  of 
William  Penn  and  other  Quakers ;  but  in  1702,  being  given 
up  by  the  proprietors,  it  formed,  with  New  York,  a  royal 
province,  and  thus  continued  till  1738,  when  it  became  a 
separate  province. 

18.  Maryland  was  settled  under  a  charter  granted  by 
Charles  I.  to  Ce'dl  Calvert,  Lord  Baltimore,  who  wished  to 

14.  How  many  govemore  ruled  !  Who  was  the  most  noted  ?  What  oocnrred 
luring  Stayveaant^s  role  ?  Why  was  the  country  called  New  York  ?  What  hap- 
pened inl678? 

1 5.  What  was  the  first  tettleTnent  made  in  New  Jersey  f  Why  was  *t  so  caflad } 
Qite  a  sketch  of  its  history. 
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provide  an  asylum  for  Roman  GatholicSy  who  were  then 
persecuted  in  England.  It  was  named  Maryland  in  honor 
of  Henrietta  Maria,  wife  of  King  Oharlcs.  The  first  settle- 
ment was  made  in  1634,  at  a  place  which  was  called  8t. 
Mary's,  under  the  direction  of  Leonard  Calvert,  brother  of 
the  proprietor.  Free  toleration  was  granted  to  settlers  of 
every  Christian  denomination.  Upon  the  death  of  Cecil 
Calvert,  his  son  Charles  became  proprietor  of  the  province, 
of  which  he  retained  possession  until  deprived  of  it  by  King 
William  (1691).  In  1715,  the  proprietor's  rights  were  re- 
stored to  his  infant  heir,  the  fourth  Lord  Baltimore;  and 
Maryland  remained  a  proprietary  government  till  the  Bev- 
olution. 

17.  Fennsylvaiiia. — ^Although  small  settlements  had 
been  previously  made  by  the  Swedes  on  both  sides  of  the 
Delaware  River,  the  permanent  settlement  of  Pennsylvania 
dates  from  the  founding  of  Philadelphia,  in  1682,  by  Wil- 
liam Fenn,  a  distinguished  Quaker.  Penn  had  obtained  a 
grant  of  the  country  from  Charles  II.,  with  a  view  to  found 
a  colony  where  civil  and  religious  liberty  might  be  enjoyed, 
and  where  the  people  might  dwell  together  in  peace.  His 
conduct  toward  both  the  Indians  and  the  Swedish  settlers 
was  characterized  by  remarkable  uprightness.  With  the  for- 
mer he  made  a  treaty,  and  paid  them  for  their  lands ;  to  the 
latter  he  gave  assurances  of  protection  in  every  civil  and 
religious  right  His  descendants  continued  to  administer 
the  government  till  the  Revolution.     [See  Note  5.] 

18.  Delaware.  —  This  temtory  was  first  settled  by 
Swedes,  in  1638,  and  named  New  Sweden.  Subsequently, 
Governor  Stuyvesant  subjected  it  to  the  authority  of  Hol- 
land (1655),  to  which  it  continued  to  belong  till  1664,  when 
it  became  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  York.    By  him  it 

16.  What  account  ie  given  of  the  eettlement  of  Maryland  1    What  wan  srranted 
to  all  aettlen?  ?    Give  the  Hubsequent  history  of  the  colony. 

1 7.  Bywhom  and  where  was  Pennsylvania  first  settled  ?    Who  \%ati  WiiHsm 
F  jnn  ?    What  course  did  he  pursue  ?    What  else  ie  related  of  tliis  cniony  t 

1 8.  Oive  a  brief  sketch  of^thc  early  history  of  DelawBrO: 
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was  granted  to  William  Penn,  under  the  name  of  ^^  The 
Territories;"  and  continued  to  be  connected  with  Pennsyl- 
yania,  although  haying  a  separate  Assembly,  until  the 
Beyolution. 

19.  North  and  South  Oarolina.— The  first  perma- 
nent settlement  in  this  tract  was  made  in  1650,  by  emi- 
grants from  Virginia,  who  settled  near  the  present  yillage 
of  JE'dm-tofi,  In  1670,  a  colony  was  planted  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  Ashley  Riyer ;  but  was  soon  after  remoyed  to 
the  present  site  of  Charleston.  In  1729,  Carolina  was  sold 
to  the  king  of  England,  and  separated  into  North  and 
South  Carolina.  From  that  time  they  were  royal  proyinces 
till  the  Eeyolution. 

20.  Georgia. — This  part  of  the  country  was  granted  by 
the  English  king,  George  II.,  to  General  Oglethorpe  {o'gU 
thorp)  and  others,  who  desired  to  proyide  an  asylum  for 
their  destitute  countrymen.  In  honor  of  the  king  it  was 
called  Georgia.  The  first  settlement  was  made  in  1733,  at 
Savannah.  Oglethorpe  defended  the  settlers  against  the 
hostile  attacks  of  their  Spanish  neighbors;  but  the  people^ 
afterward,  becoming  dissatisfied  with  the  goyemment  of 
the  trustees,  the  latter  relinquished  their  rights  to  the 
crown,  and  Georgia  became  a  royal  proyince  (1762). 

21.  French  Colonies. — ^The  first  permanent  French 
settlement  in  America  was  made  by  De  Monts  {da  mong) 
a  wealthy  Huguenot,  who,  haying  obtained  a  grant  from 
the  French  king,  Henry  IV.,  of  an  extensiye  region  in  the 
yicinity  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  planted  a  settlement 
on  the  present  site  of  An-nap'o-lis,  Noya  Scotia  (1605). 
To  this  place  he  gaye  the.  name  of  Port  Royaly  and  to  the 
whole  territory  that  of  A-ca'di-a.  At  the  close  of  the  War 
of  the  Spanish  Succession  (called  in  American  history 
Queen  Ann^e  War)y  this  region,  including  Noya  Scotia, 

1 9.  What  aoconnt  is  given  of  the  settlement  of  North  and  South  Carolina  ? 
SO.  What  led'to  the  settlement  of  Georgia  !    Give  its  sabseqnent  history. 
%\,  What  was  the  first  permanent  French  settlement?    flow  wa«  it  nadat 
Ghre  the  siibeequent  history  of  Acadia  and  Port  Royal. 


Progressive  Map,   ^o-  8 
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New  Brunswick^  and  some  of  the  adjacent  islands,  wafi 
given  up  to  the  English  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  (1713). 
Port  Boyal  was  then  named,  in  honor  of  Queen  Anne,  ^n- 
napolis. 

22.  Canada^  originally  called  New  FrancBy  was  first  perma- 
nently settled  at  Quebec^  by  the  French,  under  Champlain, 
in  1608 ;  and  continued  in  their  possession  until  1760,  when, 
by  the  successful  expedition  of  General  Wolfe,  in  the  pre- 
vious year,  it  was  surrendered  to  the  English,  whose  pos- 
session of  it  was  confirmed  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  (1763). 
By  this  treaty,  the  French  ceded  to  Great  Britain  nearly  all 
her  American  possessions  east  of  the  Mississippi  Biver,  and^ 
thus  put  an  end  to  those  boundary  disputes,  about  which 
the  war,  called  the  "French  and  Indian  War,"  had  been 
waged  for  more  than  six  years  (1754-60). 

23.  Ijouisiana  was  visited  by  La  SalUy  who  discovered 
the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  Biver  in  1691 ;  and  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  at  settlement  was  made  by  Fber-ville,  in 
1699.  It  was  named  after  Louis  XIY.,  who  made  a  grant 
of  it  in  1712 :  and  was  subsequently  purchased  by  the  Mis- 
sissippi company  of  John  Law,  after  whose  failure  it  was 
restored  to  the  crown.  In  1762,  it  became  the  property  of 
Spain,  by  which  it  was  retained  until  1800,  when  it  was 
given  back  to  the  French  government,  then  under  the  con- 
trol of  Napoleon.  Louisiana  at  that  time  comprised  nearly 
all  the  territory  included  between  the  Mississippi  Biver  and 
the  Eocky  Mountains ;  and,  in  1803,  this  immense  tract 
was  ceded  by  France  to  the  United  States  for  $15,000,000. 

24.  Discovery  and  Oolonization  in  South  Amer- 
ica.— ^In  1500,  Cabral,  a  Portuguese  navigator,  reached  the 
coast  of  Brazil,  and  took  possession  of  the  country  for  the 
crown  of  Portugal,  although  it  had  been  visited  by  one  of 

22.  When  and  by  whom  was  Canada  settled  ?    How  and  when  was  It  conquered 
by  the  British  ? 

23.  What  is  said  of  the  eariv  history  of  Louisiana f    Why  was  it  so  called? 
Give  its  sabseqaent  history.    Wnat  was  its  extent? 

24.  What  is  said  of  the  discovery  or  Brazil  ?    Of  the  Amazon  mycr  T 
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the  companions  of  Columbus  a  short  time  previously.  Set- 
tlements were  afterward  made  along  the  coast  by  tiie  Por- 
tuguese, in  whose  possession  the  country  continued  until 
its  independence  was  acknowledged  in  1825.  The  Amazon 
River  was  first  explored  by  a  Spaniard,  named  OreUana 
{(hrel-yak'nah),  in  1539. 

25.  In  1520,  Magellan^  a  Portuguese  navigator  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Spain,  having  discovered  the  strait  which  now  bears 
his  name,  crossed  the  Pacific  Ocean  (so  named  by  him), 
but  was  killed  at  one  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  voy- 
age was,  however,  continued  after  his  death ;  and  one  of 
the  ships  reached  Spain  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, — ^thus 
completing  the  first  voyage  ever  made  round  the  world 
(1522). 

26.  In  1513,  a  Spaniard  named  BaUbo'a  crossed  the 
Isthmus  of  Darien,  and  obtained  a  view  of  i^e  ocean  lying 
beyond.*  He  then  turned  to  the  southward  and  penetrated 
many  miles  into  the  country.  Subsequently,  Francisco 
Pi-zar'rOy  a  brave  but  cruel  leader,  who  had  accompanied 
Balboa  in  the  previous  expedition,  sailed  from  Panama  with 
a  company  of  less  than  200  men,  and  landed  on  the  western 
coast  of  Peru — ^the  wealthiest  and  most  powerful  state  in 
America  at  the  time  of  its  discovery.  By  means  of  the 
basest  treachery  and  the  most  revolting  cruelties,  Pizarro 
succeeded  in  effecting  the  conquest  of  the  country,  although 
the  unfortunate  natives  defended  their  liberties  with  admi- 
rable spirit  and  valor  (1533).  The  monster,  Pizarro,  was 
afterward  assassinated  (1541). 

27.  Peru  became,  after  Pizarro's  conquest,  the  principal 
seat  of  the  Spanish  empire  in  America;  and  Lima  {Jls'mah)^ 
its  capital,  rose  to  a  very  high  degree  of  magnificence.  It 
received  from  Pizarro  the  appellation  of  the  City  of  the 
Kings.      Chili  {chiPle),  which  originally  belonged  to  the 

•Se$IMe  fl,  etui  o/  th€  SteUon. 

35.  What  arxx>ant  is  g^ven  of  MageUan^B  yoyage  f 

36.  What  was  done  by  Balboa  ?    By  Pizarro  ?    What  Is  said  of  Pizarro  f 

37.  What  account  is  given  of  Pern  ?    Of  Lima  ?    Of  Chili  ? 
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Peruvian  empire,  was  conquered  by  Almagro  and  Val- 
div'i-a,  two  of  the  successors  of  Pizarro,  the  latter  of  whom 
founded  Santiago  {sahn-te-ah^ffo)  in  1541.  Southern  ChiU 
was  so  brayely  defended  by  the  Indians,  that  it  resisted  for 
centuries  the  rule  of  the  invaders. 

28.  Venezuela  {ven-e-zwe-lah)  was  so  called  by  Vespucci 
and  Ojeda  (o-ha'dah),  the  latter  one  of  the  companions  of 
Columbus,  who,  near  the  Lake  of  Maracaybo  {mdh-rah-hi'' 
bo),  discovered  an  Indian  village  built  on  piles  in  the  water. 
Hence,  they  named  it  Venezuela,  or  Little  Venice  (1499). 
The  interior  of  the  country  was  not  conquered  till  the  mid- 
dle of  the  next  century.  The  Eio  de  la  Plata  was  explored 
in  1530,  by  Sebastian  Cabot,  then  in  the  service  of  Spain ; 
and,  in  1580,  the  city  of  Biienos  Ayres  {bo'nus  a'riz)  was 
founded  by  the  Spaniards. 

29.  Thus,  nearly  all  South  America,  except  Brazil,  fell 
into  the  possession  of  Spain,  and  was  retained  under  her 
rule  until  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  when,  by 
a  series  of  revolutions,  commencing  in  Chili,  this  extensive 
region  was  wrested  from  her,  and  formed  into  independent 
states.    Peru  was  the  last  to  secure  her  independence,  which 

,  was  acknowledged  in  1826. 

30.  The  most  prominent  individual  connected  with  these 
movements  was  the  patriot  Bol'i-var,  in  honor  of  whom 
the  republic  of  Bo-liv'i-a  received  its  name.  Nine  states 
now  occupy  the  territory  formerly  included  in  the  several 
Spanish  viceroyalties  of  South  America:  Peru,  Bolivia, 
Ecuador  {ek-wah-dore'),  Oo-lom'bia,  Venezuela,  Cliili,  The^ 
Argentine  R&public,  Paraguay  {pah-rah-gwi'),  and  Uru- 
guay {oa-roo-gwi').  These  states,  since  their  formation, 
have  been  under  republican  governments,  but  have  been 
very  much  disturbed  by  internal  dissensions  and  civil  war. 


28.  What  is  eald  of  Venezuela  ?    Of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  ?    Buenos  Ayres  ? 

29.  How  long  did  these  territories  remain  under  the  Spanish  goverLment? 
When  did  Pern  oecome  independent  ? 

30.  Who  was  Bolivar  f    What  states  were  formed  f    Wtat  is  said  of  them  ? 

16* 
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The  United  States. 

31.  The  expenses  which  Great  Britain  had  incurred  in 
the  French  and  Indian  War  greatly  increased  her  national 
debt;  and  the  British  ministry,  asserting  that  this  had 
been  done  in  defending  their  American  possessions,  pro- 
posed to  lessen  the  burden  by  taxing  the  colonies.  In  pur- 
suance of  this  proposition,  the  Stamp  Act  was  passed  in 
1765 ;  the  effect  of  which  was  to  excite  a  great  storm  of 
indignation  throughout  the  colonies,  the  people  of  which 
opposed  all  measures  of  taxation,  on  the  ground  that  they 
had  no  representatives  in  the  British  Parliament. 

32.  A  change  haying  occurred  in  the  British  ministry, 
the  act  was  repealed  in  1766 ;  but  the  next  j:ear,  the  at- 
tempt to  tax  the  colonies  was  renewed,  by  the  passage  of 
an  act  levying  duties  on  glass,  paper,  tea,  etc.  This  measure 
met  with  decided  opposition  from  the  colonists,  particularly 
in  Boston,  to  which  General  Gage  ordered  two  regiments 
to  overawe  the  inhabitants  (1770).  This  greatly  exasper- 
ated the  people,  and  led  to  the  affray  called  the  "  Boston 
Massacre,^'  in  which  the  soldiers  fired  upon  the  populace, 
killing  three  men  and  wounding  others  (1770). 

33.  Parliament,  wishing  to  conciliate  the  people,  revoked 
all  the  duties  except  that  on  tea ;  but  as  the  people  were 
contending  for  the  principle  of  "no  taxation  without  rep- 
resentation," the  concession  was  without  avail.  Some  of 
the  tea  sent  over  was  returned;  and  no  one  would  purchase 
that  which  was  landed.  At  Boston,  a  party  of  men,  dis- 
guised as  Indians,  boarded  the  ships,  broke  open  the  chests 
of  tea,  and  emptied  their  contents  into  the  water  (1773). 

34.  The  next  year,  delegates  from  all  the  thirteen  colonies^ 
except  Georgia,  met  at  Philadelphia,  and  formed  the  *^  First 


8 1 .  What  led  to  the  passage  of  the  Stamp  Act  ?    What  was  itscffect  1 
32.  When  was  it  repealed?    What  othe 
suit  ?    What  was  the  "  JBoston  Massacre  f " 


32.  When  was  it  repealed  ?    What  other  law  was  passed  ?    What  wns  the  re- 


33.  What  conciliatory  measure  was  adopted  by  Parliament  ?    What  was  Its 
affect  t    What  was  done  with  the  tea  ? 

34.  What  body  met  at  Philadelphia  ?    What  were  its  proceedinin  ?    Who  woft 
the  '^  Minute-men  f" 
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Continental  Oongress.'^  A  declaration  of  rights  was  then 
adopted,  and  a  suspension  of  all  commercial  intercourse 
with  Great  Britain  recommended.  Meanwhile,  Massachu- 
setts had  been  preparing  for  a  hostile  conflict  with  the 
mother  country,  and  militia,  called  "  minute-men,'*  were 
trained  so  as  to  be  ready  at  a  minute's  notice. 

35.  The  Revolutionary  War.— The  great  conflict 
commenced  at  Lexington  (April  19, 1776),  where  a  detach- 
ment of  British  troops,  sent  by  General  Gage  to  seize  the 
American  stores  at  Concord,  attacked  and  dispersed  a  small 
body  of  militia  collected  to  oppose  them.  The  stores  were 
destroyed,  but  the  British,  on  their  return,  were  attacked 
by  the  American  militia,  in  large  numbers,  and  with  great 
difficulty  made  good  their  retreat  to  Boston.  The  patriots 
wishing  to  prevent  the  British  from  assuming  offensive  op- 
erations, erected  fortifications  on  Breed's  Hill,  near  Boston. 
This  brought  on  a  battle,  in  which  the  British  troops  suc- 
ceeded in  dislodging  the  Americans  from  their  position, 
but  only  after  the  third  attack ;  so  bravely  did  the  patriot 
militia  stand  their  ground.  This  conflict  is  known  in  his- 
tory as  the  «  Battle  of  Bunker  HilF  (June  17, 1775). 

36.  Meanwhile,  a  general  Congress  of  the  thirteen  colo- 
nies, in  session  at  Philadelphia,  resolved  on  war ;  and,  hav- 
ing decided  to  raise  an  army  of  20,000  men,  elected  George 
Washington,  one  of  the  delegates  from  Virginia,  commander- 
in-chi^f  (June  15).  This  illustrious  man  was  bom  in  Vir- 
ginia, February  22d,  1732,  and  consequently  was  in  his 
44th  year  when  he  received  this  appointment.  He  had  pre- 
viously gained  great  distinction  as  a  military  commander 
in  the  French  and  Indian  War;  while  his  patriotism, 
prudence,  and  sterling  worth  of  character,  commended  him 
to  the  universal  confidence  of  his  countrymen. 

37.  In  order  to  prevent  the  use  of  Canada  by  the  British 

3  5.  Where  and  when  did  the  Reyolntionary  War  commence  ?  Describe  the  battle 
of  Lexington.    The  battle  of  Bunker  or  Breed's  Hill. 

36.  What  was  done  by  Cong^ress?  Where  and  when  was  Waehincion  bom  I 
What  is  naid  of  him  ? 


\ 
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as  a  place  of  rendezvous  and  supply,  Generals  Montgomery 
and  Benedict  Arnold  were  sent  by  different  routes  to  attack, 
and,  if  possible,  take  Quebec.  The  assault  was  made,  but 
failed,  Montgomery  being  slain,  and  Arnold  severely  wound- 
ed (Dec.  31, 1775).  By  erecting  fortifications  on  Dorchester 
Heights,  near  Boston,  Washington  compelled  the  British 
to  evacuate  this  city  (March  17, 1776) ;  after  which  an  un- 
successful attack  was  made  by  the  latter  upon  Charleston^ 
South  Carolina  (June  28),  which  was  defended  by  a  fort 
of  palmetto- wood  erected  on  an  island  in  the  harbor,  and 
garrisoned  by  troops  under  the  command  of  the  gallant 
Colonel  Moultrie  {mole'tre),  whose  name  was  afterward 
given  to  the  fort. 

38.  This  was  soon  followed  by  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, adopted  by  Congress  July  Uh.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  British  had  been  collecting  a  large  army, 
partly  consisting  of  Hessian  mercenaries ;  and  on  the  27th 
of  August,  General  Howe,  the  British  commander,  attacked 
and  defeated  the  Americans  at  Brooklyn,  Long  Island. 
By  this  victory  the  British  gained  possession  of  N"ew  York, 
and  soon  after  succeeded  in  compelling  Washington  to 
retreat  across  the  Hudson  River  and  through  New  Jersey, 
into  Pennsylvania.  The  patriots  were  greatly  dispirited  by 
this  series  of  disasters ;  but  their  hopes  were  revived  by  a 
bold  stroke  of  Washington,  who,  early  on  the  morning 
after  Christmas  day,  crossed  the  Delaware,  and  suddenly 
attacking  a  body  of  Hessians  stationed  at  Trenton,  com- 
pelled them  to  surrender  (Dec.  26). 

89.  The  next  year  General  Howe,  failing  to  draw  Wash- 
mgton  into  an  engagement  in  New  Jersey,  conveyed  his 
troops,  by  means  of  the  fleet  of  his  brother.  Lord  Howe,  to 


ST.  Oive  an  account  of  the  expedition  to  Canada.  What  led  to  the  evacaation 
cf  Boston  f    What  city  was  next  attacked  ?    How  was  it  defended  ? 

38.  What  occorred  July  4th?  What  account  is  e^ven  of  the  battJe  of  Long 
[gland  ?    What  was  the  result  ?    What  led  to  the  battle  of  Trenton  ? 

39.  What  led  to  the  battle  of  Chad's  Ford  ?  What  was  its  re^inltT  Where  is 
Chad's  Ford?  (lliLap,  p.  87^)  Where  diri  Wtahixurton  attack  the  Britiah.  and  wilt 
what  result? 
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Chesapeake  Bay,  at  the  head  of  which  they  disembarked, 
and  marched  toward  Philadelphia.  At  Ghaits  Ford,  on 
Brandywlne  Creek,  their  passage  was  disputed  by"  Wash 
in^n ;  bnt  the  latter  was  defeated  with  considerable  los« 
(Sept.  11, 1777).    Two  weeks  afterward,  Philadelphia  fell 


into  the  hands  of  the  British.  On  the  4th  of  October  fol- 
lowing, Washington  made  a  vigorous  attack  on  the  British 
army  stationed  at  Oermantown,  near  Philadelphia;  but, 
although  at  first  Buccessful,  he  was  finally  repulsed. 

40.  In  the  mean  time.  General  Burgoyne,  with  an  army 
of  ten  thousand  men,  British  and  GrcrmaD  troops,  Cauaiiians 
and  Indians,  invaded  the  State  of  New  York  from  Canada, 
with  the  design  of  effecting  a  junction  with  another  army 
from  the  city  of  New  York,  so  as  to  cut  off  Washington's 
communication  with  the  Eastern  States.    At  first,  Burgoyne 

40.  tilTa  HD  accoant  of  BoiKojae'i  lunulon.    Wlien  was  bo  defealed  1    Whai 
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met  with  some  success,  capturing  Ticonderoga,  and  com- 
pelling  the  American  forces  to  retreat  to*the  Mohawk;  but 
a  detachment  of  his  army  haying  been  defeated  at  Benning- 
ton (August  16),  the  Americans,  under  Oeneral  Gates,  ad- 
vanced to  Bern!  18  Heights,  where  a  severe  battle  was  fought, 
by  which  Burgoyne  found  his  march  to  Albany  effectuaUy 
checked  (Sept.  19).  A  few  weeks  afterward,  a  second  bat- 
tle occurred  near  the  scene  of  the  previous  one,  and  the 
British  were  driven  back  (Oct.  7).  In  this  battle,  called 
the  Battle  of  Saratoga,  Benedict  Arnold,  who  afterward 
turned  traitor,  greatly  distinguished  himself  It  was  soon 
followed  by  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne  to  General  Gates,  at 
Saratoga  (Oct  17). 

41.  Benjamin  Franklin  and  others  had,  in  1776,  been 
sent  to  France  to  solicit  aid,  and  this  brilliant  success  at 
Saratoga  decided  the  negotiations  then  set  on  foot. 
France  acknowledged  the  independence  of  the  United 
States ;  and  an  alliance  was  concluded  between  the  two 
nations,  in  pursuance  of  which  a  French  fleet  was  sent  to 
assist  the  Americans  (April,  1778).  The  British,  under 
the  command  of  General  Clinton,  evacuated  Philadelphia ; 
and  on  their  retreat  through  New  Jersey,  were  attacked  by 
Washington  at  Monmouth,  where  a  protracted  but  indecisive 
engagement  took  place  (June  28,  1778).  This  year,  to 
compensate  for  their  loss  of  Philadelphia,  the  British  took 
Savannah. 

42.  With  the  aid  of  the  French  fleet,  the  Americans, 
under  General  Lincoln,  made  a  vigorous  effort  to  regain 
possession  of  Savannah,  but  were  repulsed  with  great  loss, 
the  gallant  Polish  ofl&cer.  Count  Pulaski,  being  among  the 
slain  (Oct.  9,  1779).  The  next  year,  the  Americans  expe- 
rienced another  severe  disaster  in  the  loss  of  Charleston, 


41.  How  wae  the  alliance  with  France  brought  abont  ?  What  led  to  the  battle 
of  Monmonth  f    What  was  the  resnlt  ?    What  citv  waa  taken  ? 

42.  Where  were  the  French  and  Americans  defeated  ?  Who  was  slain  ?  Wnen 
and  how  was  Charleston  taken  ?  What  was  the  resalt?  What  partisan  leadurt 
distinfi^ished  themselyes  Y 
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whicli  was  captured  by  General  Clinton^  after  a  long  siege 
(May  12).  General' Lincoln  and  six  thousand  prisoners, 
thus  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  This  victory  vir- 
tually delivered  South  Carolina  to  the  British ;  but  the 
brave  partisan  leaders,  Marion,  Sumter,  Pickens,  and 
others,  carried  on  a  harassing  warfare  against  them,  and 
thus  kept  alive  the  spirit  of  freedom  in  the  South. 

43.  General  Gates,  appointed  to  succeed  Lincoln,  having 
allowed  himself  to  be  disastrously  defeated  by  the  British 
general,  Gornwallis,  near  Camden  (Aug.  16, 1780),  Wash- 
ington sent  General  Greene  to  the  South,  to  check  the 
progress  of  the  enemy.  This  officer,  by  his  skilful  general- 
ship, obtained  considerable  advantage  over  the  British;;, 
and,  although  not  absolutely  victorious  in  the  battles  that 
were  fought,  he  succeeded  in  greatly  impairing  the  strength 
of  the  enemy  (1781). 

44.  Gornwallis  having  retreated  into  Virginia,  occupied 
Yorktown,  where  he  was  attacked  by  the  combined  French 
and  American  forces,  while  a  French  fleet,  under  Count  de 
Grasse  {gras),  blockaded  the  city  by  water.  After  a  severe 
cannonade  of  two  days,  Gornwallis  was  compelled  to  sur- 
render his  entire  army  prisoners  of  war  (Oct.  19, 1781). 
This  brilliant  victory  virtually  ended  the  war,  and  was  the 
cause  of  great  rejoicing  throughout  the  country.  Great 
Britain  was  obliged  to  suspend  hostilities;  and  on  the  3d 
of  September,  1783,  acknowledged  the  independence  of  the 
United  States. 

45.  In  1781,  the  permanent  union  of  the  states  was  ef- 
fected by  the  ratification  of  the  Articles  of  Oonfedera- 
tion;  but  the  general  government  thus  established  was  ' 
soon  found  to  be  very  inefficient.   Congress  having  no 
power  to  raise  money  and  pay  the  debts  incurred  by  the 

18.  Where  was  Gates  defeated  f    Who  encceeded  him  in  the  command  ?   What 
was  done  hj  General  Greene  ? 

44.  What  led  to  the  snrrender  of  Comwallis  ?    What  was  the  resnlt  * 

45.  What  was  donp  m  1781  ?    What  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  OonstLtution  ^ 
When  and  how  did  it  go  into  operation  1 
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war.  Accordingly,  a  national  convention  was  held  at 
Philadelphia,  with  Washington  as  president;  and  aftei 
four  months'  deliberation,  the  Constitution  was  adopted 
(Sept  17,  1787).  After  being  ratified  by  eleven  of  the 
thirteen  states,  though  not  without  great  opposition,  it 
went  into  operation ;  and  Washington  was  inaugurated  the 
first  President  of  the  United  States,  at  New  York  (April 
30,  1789). 

46.  Washington's  Administration.— (1789-1797.)— 
Through  the  judicious  management  of  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton, Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  public  finances  were 
soon  placed  in  a  good  condition,  and  the  credit  of  the 
country  was  established.  Rhode  Island  and  North  Carolina 
joined  their  sister  states  in  the*  union ;  and  Vermont,  the 
first  new  state,  was  admitted  (1791).  Two  other  states 
were  also  admitted,  during  this  administration — Kentucky 
(1792)  and  Tennessee  (1796).  The  Indians  north  of  the 
Ohio  were  reduced  to  submission  by  the  victory  at  the 
Mau-mee',  gained  by  General  Wayne  (1794), 

47.  John  Adams's  Admix4stration.  (1797-1801.) 
— ^Washington  having  declined  a  nomination  for  a  third 
term,  John  Adams  was  elected  to  succeed  him.  The  neu- 
tral position  taken  by  the  United  States  in  the  war  between 
England  and  France,  gave  great  offence  to  the  French 
Directory;  and  war  being  threatened,  defensive  measures 
were  adopted,  Washington  again  receiving  the  appointment 
of  commander-in-chief.  Hostilities,  however,  had  scarcely 
commenced,  when  a  treaty  of  peace  was  negotiated  with 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  who  had  become  First  Consul  (1800). 
Washington  died  the  year  previous  at  Mt.  Vernon  (Dec.  14, 
1799).  In  1800,  the  capital  was  removed  from  Philadelphia 
to  the  city  of  Washington. 

48.  Jefiferson's    Administration.      (1801-1809.)  — 

46.  By  whom  was  the  financial  condition  of  the  conntry  improved?  What 
ireroi  the  other  events  of  Washington's  adminlstraiion? 

.47.  What  events  of  interest  occurred  during  Adams's  administration  ?  Whcrt 
W8f>  the  capital  located  ? 
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OhiOy  the  Beyenteenth  state^  was  admitted  in  1802 ;  and 
the  French  province  of  Louisiana,  a  vast  region  extending 
from  the  Mississippi  Eiver  to  the  Eocky  Mountains,  was 
bought  from  France  for  fifteen  millions  of  dollars  (1803).* 
The  United  States,  by  this  purchase,  secured  the  free  nav- 
igation of  the  Mississippi  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  During 
the  wars  waged  by  the  European  powers  against  Napoleon, 
the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States  suflTered  greatly 
in  consequence  of  the  French  emperor's  "Continental 
System,''  and  the  blockade  of  France  by  the  fleets  of  Great 
Britain.  The  latter  also  claimed  the  right  to  search  Amer- 
ican vessels,  and  impress  all  sailors  of  English  birth  found 
on  board;  and,  in  pursuance  of  this  claim,  the  frigate 
Chesapeake  was  fired  into  and  boarded,  and  four  alleged 
deserters  from  British  service,  three  of  whom,  it  was  after- 
ward  proved,  were  Americans,  were  seized  (1807). 

49.  Madison's  Administration.  (1809-1817.)  — 
This  outrage  and  others  of  a  similar  character,  finally  in- 
duced Congress  to  declare  war  against  Great  Britain  (1812). 
The  year  before,  the  important  victory  of  Tip-pe-ca-noe' 
was  gained  over  the  hostile  Indians  of  the  northwest  by 
General  Harrison.  These  Indians,  incited  by  British 
emissaries,  and  led  on  by  the  noted  chief  Te-cum'seh,  had 
begun  to  form  a  formidable  confederacy ;  and,  in  the  ensu- 
ing war,  they  fought  on  the  side  of  the  British.  The  first 
year  of  the  war  (1812)  was  characterized  by  disasters  to  the 
Americans,  on  land ;  the  whole  of  Michigan  Territory  being 
lost  by  the  surrender  of  General  Hully  at  Detroit  (August 
16).t  On  the  ocean,  however,  several  brilliant  victories, 
gained  by  Captain  Hull,  Commodore  Decatur,  and  others, 
retrieved  the  honor  of  the  country. 

*  The  Western  limits  were  not  clearly  defined.     The  United  States  government  afteni  urd 
claimed  to  the  Faclfic.     +  Se€  Note  7,  end  of  the  Section. 

48.  Who  succeeded  Adams?  How  long  was  he  in  office?  What  state  was 
admitted  ?  What  territory  was  purchased  ?  What  injured  the  commerce  of  the 
country?    What  caused  difficulty  with  Great  Britain  f 

49.  When  was  war  declared  ?  What  victory  was  gained  by  Uarrison  :  What  t« 
said  of  the  year  ISl^? 
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SO.  In  1813,  Commodore  Perry  gained  &  Bplendid  victory 
on  Lake  Erie,  over  a  British  fleet,  every  vessel  of  which 
wafi  compelled  to  sarrender  (September  10).    His  di^atch 
to  General  Hairisoii  contained  the  well-knoivn  words,  "  We 
have  met  the  enemy,  and  they  are  onrs."    This  event  waa 
soon  followed  by  the 
Battle  of  the  Thames, 
in    which     HarnBon 
entirely  defeated  the 
British  under  Proctor, 
and  the  Indiana  under 
Tecumseh,  the  latter 
being    shot    in     the 
engagement  (October 
5).      By  these  victo- 
ries, Michigan  Terri- 
tory   was    recovered, 
and  the  war  on  the 
western  frontier  ter- 
minated. 

M.  The  year  1814  is 
memorable  for  the  de- 
feat of  the  British  at  Chippewa  {chip'pe-waw)  and  Lundy's 
Lane,  near  Niagara  Falls  (Jnly  5  and  36),  in  the  latter  of 
which  battles  General  Scott,  afterward  so  famons,  particu- 
larly distinguished  himself.  Meanwhile,  General  Jackson 
had  snbdned  the  hostile  Indians  in  Alabama ;  and  had  taken 
-  Pensacola,  a  Spanish  poii,  the  authorities  of  the  town  hav- 
ing allowed  the  British  to  fit  ont  expeditions  there  against 
the  United  States.  The  principal  disaster  of  this  year  was 
the  capture  of  the  city  of  Washington  by  a  force  under 
General  Rosi  (August  34).  The  capitol,  with  its  library, 
the  president's  house,  and  other  buildings,  were  burned, 

60.  WliUvlctorj  was  ESlned  bj  Feityt    Bf  HttrHimD  ?    What  wu  tbe  effect 
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and  the  British  then  hastily  retreated.*  An  unsnccessfiil 
attempt  was  made  soon  afterward  to  take  Baltimore.! 

52.  One  of  the  most  important  events  of  the  war  was  the 
repulse,  by  General  Jacksoriy  of  a  large  force  of  the  British 
at  New  Orleans,  where  2,000  of  the  British,  including  theii 
commander.  General  Pakenham  (pak'n-am),  were  slain 
(January  8,  1815).J  The  next  month,  the  joyful  tidings 
reached  the  United  States  that  a  treaty  of  peace  had  been 
signed  at  Ghent  in  December  of  the  previous  year,  the 
great  European  war  having  been  concluded  by  the  fall  of 
Napoleon.  The  points  of  dispute  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  were,  however,  lefb  undecided. 
The  other  important  events  of  this  administration  were  a 
successful  expedition  against  Algiers,  by  Conunodore  De- 
catur, and  the  admission  of  two  new  States  {Louisiana,  in 
1812,  and  Indiana,  in  1816). 

53.  Monroe's  Administration  (1817-1825).— Mad- 
ison's  successor  in  the  presidency  was  James  Monroe,  oi 
Virginia,  in  the  first  year  of  whose  administration,  GeneraJ 
Jackson  was  sent  to  repress  the  hostile  attacks  of  the  Sem- 
inoUs  {sem'i'nolz),  a  tribe  of  Indians  living  in  Florida. 
Finding  that  the  savages  had  been  instigated  to  their  hos- 
tilities by  persons  in  Florida,  Jackson  marched  into  that 
province  and  seized  the  fort  at  St.  Marks,  and  the  city  of 
Pensacola.  This  having  led  to  difficulties  with  Spain,  the 
latter  finally  ceded  Florida  to  the  United  States  (1821). 

51.  Five  new  states  were  admitted  during  this  adminis- 
fcration :  Mississippi  (1817),  Illinois  (1818),  Alabama  (1819), 
Maine  (1820),  and  Missouri  (1821).  A  very  exciting  con- 
troversy preceded  the  admission  of  Missouri,  the  states  of 
the  North  opposing  its  admission  as  a  slave-state,  while 
those  of  the  South  desired  such  admission.  At  length  a  bill 

•  ike  Note  8,  end  of  the  Section.  f  See  Note  9.  %  See  NoU  10. 

52.  Oive  an  account  of  the  battle  of  New  Orleans.    Wben  was  peace  made ! 
What  did  it  fliU  to  decide  ?    What  other  events  occurred  ? 

53.  Who  succeeded  Madison  ?    What  led  to  the  acquisition  of  Florida  ? 

54.  What  new  states  were  admitted  ?   What  was  the  ^*  Missouri  Compromise  V 
What  other  eventa  occvir^  ?    What  Is  meant  by  the  "  Monroe  doctrine  ?" 
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known  as  the  "  Missouri  Compromise"  was  passed,  by  which 
it  was  declared  that,  with  the  exception  of  Missouri,  slavery 
should  be  prohibited  in  the  territory  north  of  the  parallel 
36°  30',  and  west  of  the  Mississippi.  The  independence  of 
the  South  American  republics  was  acknowledged  by  the 
United  States  government ;  and  in  1823  Monroe  declared 
that  the  American  continents  "are  henceforth  not  to  be 
considered  as  subjects  for  future  colonization  by  any 
European  power."  This  is  known  as  the  "  Monroe 
Doctrine." 

55.  John  Quincy  Adams's  Administration 
(1825-9.)— This  administration  was  one  of  peace,  and  under 
it  the  nation  made  rapid  increase  in  population  and  wealth. 
On  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  American  independence,  by  a 
singular  coincidence,  occurred  the  deaths  of  the  two  ven- 
erable ex-presidents,  John  Adams  and  Thomas  Jefferson 
(July  4th,  1826).  Adams  was  succeeded  by  Andrew  Jack- 
son, of  Tennessee. 

56.  Jackson's  Administration  (1829-1837)  was  char- 
acterized by  great  vigor  and  resolution.  He  vetoed  the  bill 
to  recharter  the  United  States  Bank ;  and  when  the  people 
of  South  Carolina,  dissatisfied  with  the  tariff  law  of  1828, 
refused  to  obey  it,  and  threatened  to  secede  from  the 
Union,  he  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  that  the  military 
power  of  the  government  would  be  called  into  requisition  to 
enforce  the  laws.  A  "  compromise  bill,"  subsequently  passed 
by  Congress,  restored  quiet.  The  attempt  to  remove  the 
Seminoles  from  Florida  to  lands  west  of  the  Mississippi  was 
met  with  determined  opposition  by  many  of  the  tribe  under 
their  chief,  Osceola  (os-e-o'lah) ;  and  a  fierce  war  ensued, 
which  lasted  for  several  years.  Osceola  was  finally  seized, 
and  sent  to  Fort  Moultrie  (1837),  and  the  Indians,  two 
months  afterward,  were  entirely  defeated  by  Col  Zachary 

55.  What  is  fiaid  of  John  Q.  Adams'?  administration?    What  interesting  coin- 
cidence is  referred  to  ?    By  whom  was  Adams  sacceeded  ? 

56.  What  was  the  character  of  Jackbon's  administration  ?    What  measures  did 
he  adopt?    What  war  hroke  out  ?    DearHbe  It 
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Taylor.  Their  hostilities,  however,were  not  entirely  repressed 
till  1842. 

57.  Van  Buren's  Administration  (1837-1841).— 
Jackson  was  succeeded  in  the  presidency  by  Martin  Van  Bu- 
ren,  of  If  ew  York.  His  term  of  four  years  is  chiefly  memora- 
ble for  a  disastrous  monetary  revulsion,  by  which  commerce 
and  manufactures  were  prostrated,  and  the  mercantile  classes 
of  the  people  were  involved  in  general  bankruptcy  (1837). 
The  Canadian  rebellion  enlisted  the  sympathies  and  engaged 
the  active  co-operation  of  many  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States;  but  a  proclamation  issued  by  the  president  was 
succesrful  in  preyenting  any  impropeJ  interference  in  the 
affairs  of  Canada. 

58.  Harrison's  and  Tyler's  Administrations 
(1841-1845). — ^Van  Buren's  successor  in  office  was  William 
ffenry  Harrison,  the  "hero  of  Tippecanoe  and  the  Thames  f 

but  the  new  president 


died  just  one  month 
after  his  inaugura- 
tion, and  the  vice- 
president,  John  Tyler, 
became  president. — 
Texas,  which  had  re- 
volted from  Mexico, 
and  set  up  a  gov- 
ernment of  its  own 
(1836),  applied  to  be 
annexed  to  the  United 
States ;  and  three  days 
before  the  expiration 
of  his  term  of  office, 
the  president  signed  a 
bill  for  its  annexation. 
59.    Polk's   Administration    (1845-1849).— Tyler's 

57.  What  la  related  of  Van  Burcn'e  adminietration  l- 

58.  MTho  sncccedod  Van  Baren  ?    Uow  diH  TVU^r  become  Prebideot  Y    What  ir 
related  of  Texas  t 
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successor  in  office  was  James  K.  Polk.  On  the  fourth  of 
July,  1845,  the  legislature  of  Texas  haying  approved 
the  "  annexation  bill"  passed  by  Congress,  Texas  be- 
came  one  of  the  United  States.  This  led  to  a  war  with 
Mexico,  she  not  haying  acknowledged  the  independence 
of  her  revolted  proyince.  Hostilities  were  commenced  in 
1846, near  the  Eio  Grande  {re'o  grahn'da),to  which  General 
Taylor  had  been  sent  to  protect  the  new  state  from  Mexican 
inyasion.  Haying  defeated  the  Mexicans  in  two  battles, 
he  took  possession  of  Mat'a-mo'ras,  and  marching  to  the 
strongly  fortified  city  of  Monterey  {mon-ta-ra')  compelled  it 
to  capitulate  (Sept.  24). 

60.  In  another  expedition  under  Gen,  Kearny  (kar'ne), 
the  Americans  gained  possession  of  New  Mexico ;  and  a 
party  under  Captain  Fre-monf,  entered  California,  and 
defeated  the  Mexicans  in  several  skirmishes.  The  conquest 
of  this  important  territory  was  afterward  completed  by 
means    of    the    fleet 


under  Commodores 
Slote  and  Stockton, 
assisted  by  Fremont 
and  General  Kearny 
(1847).  Taylor's  last 
engagement  in  Mex- 
ico was  the  battle  of 
Buena  Vista  {Jbwa'nah 
vees'tah),  in  which  he 
defeated  an  army 
under  Santa  Anna 
nearly  four  times  as 
numerous  as  his  own, 
driving  the  Mexicans 
in  disorder  from  the 
field  (Feb.  23, 1847). 


SCOTX'A 
CAM  PAIGN 


59.  Who  succeeded  Tyler?    What  caused  a  war  with  Mexico  ?    How  were  hee> 
tilitioB  commenced  ?    What  was  done  by  Taylor  t 
00.  How  was  California  conquered  ?    What  occurred  at  Buena  Vists  ? 


\ 
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61.  Witli  a  view  to  "  conquer  a  peace/'  Gteneral  Scott  waa 
ordered  to  proceed  against  the  capital  of  Mexico  (1847). 
Landing  his  army  near  Vera  Cruz,  he,  with  the  aid  of  the 
fleet,  compelled  this  strongly  fortified  city  to  surrender,  and 
then  marched  into  the  interior.  Haying  defeated  Santa 
Anna  at  the  mountain  pass  of  Cerro  Oordo  {sdr'ro  gor'do), 
and  captured  in  succession  all  the  strong  posts  by  which 
the  capital  was  defended,  Scott  entered  it  in  triumph  (Sept. 
14).  On  the  second  of  February  following,  a  treaty  of  peace 
was  signed,  by  which  all  the  territory  north  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  together  with  the  whole  of  New  Mexico  and 
California,  was  relinquished  to  the  United  States,  the 
latter  agreeing  to  pay  to  Mexico  $15,000,000,  and  to 
assume  her  debts  to  American  citizens,  to  the  amount  of 
$3,000,000.^ 

62.  Taylor's  and  Fillmore's  Administrations 
(1849-1853). — Polk  was  succeeded  by  Zachary  Taylor^  the 
hero  who  had  achieyed  such  brilliant  yictories  in  the  war 
with  Mexico.  Gold  having  been  discovered  in  California, 
thousands  of  emigrants  from  all  parts  of  the  world  rushed 
thither;*  and  so  rapidly  did  the  territory  become  populated, 
that  in  the  fall  of  1849  it  contained  a  sufficient  number  of 
settlers  to  constitute  a  state,  and,  accordingly,  applied  for 
admission.  The  application  met  with  violent  opposition 
from  the  southern  states,  because  the  constitution  of  the 
proposed  state  excluded  slavery ;  but  a  compromise  having 
been  effected  through  the  efforts  of  Henry  Clay^  California 
was  admitted  as  a  free  state  (1850).  Meantime,  General 
Taylor  died  (July  9, 1850),  and  was  succeeded  by  the  vice- 
president,  Millard  Fillmore, 

CS.  Pierce's  Administration  (1853-1857).— During 
the  administration  of  FranJclin  Pierce,  the   successor  of 

•  See  Note  11,  end  of  the  Sr-^fi'm. 


61 .  Giye  an  account  of  Scott^s  expedition.    What  was  the  resnlt  t 

62.  Who  sneceeded  Polk?    What  occurred  in  California ?    Why  was  its  admi» 
sion  opposed  ?    Uow  and  when  was  it  admitted  ?    How  and  when  did  Fillmore 

63.  What  controversy  was  continaed  during  Pierce's  a'-miuiPtration  ?     NVh^/ 
again  excited  the  slavery  question  * 
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Fillmore^  the  controyersy  between  the  Blayehaldiiig  and 
non-slaveholding  sections  of  the  Union  was  renewed,  the 
one  being  in  favor  of,  and  the  other  opposed  to,  the  exten- 
sion of  slavery  into  the  territories.  This  question,  supposed 
to  have  been  settled  by  the  compromise  of  1850,  was  again 
excited  by  the  passage  of  a  bill  for  the  organization  of 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  as  territories,  the  bill  containing  a 
clause  by  which  the  "  Missouri  Compromise''  was  repealed, 
and  the  question  of  permitting  or  excluding  slavery  was 
leffc  to  be  determined  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  territories 
(1854). 

64.  No  sooner  had  the  bill  passed,  than  emigrants  from 
both  sections  of  the  Union  began  to  pour  into  Kansas, 
those  from  the  North  being  determined  to  make  it  a  free 
state,  while  those  from  the  South  were  equally  resolved 
that  slavery  should  be  permitted  within  it.  With  such 
undue  zeal  was  this  strife  maintained,  that  frequent  colli- 
sions took  place,  in  which  blood  was  shed.  While  these 
things  were  in  progress,  Pierce  was  succeeded  in  office  by 
James  Buchanan^  of  Pennsylvania. 

65.  Buchanan's  Administration  (1857-1861).— 
The  slavery  question  continued  to  be  the  prominent  topic 
of  discussion  during  this  administration ;  and  the  feeling 
of  opposition  prevailing  in  the  South  against  the  North, 
was  greatly  intensified  by  "John  Brown's  raid,'' — an  attempfc, 
by  seizing  the  arsenal  at  Harper's  Ferry,  to  capture  and 
liberate  a  large  number  of  slaves.  The  undertaking  failed; 
and  several  of  those  engaged  in  it,  including  Brown  him- 
self, were  tried  and  hung.  Kansas  was  not  admitted  until 
1861,  when  it  came  in  as  a  free  state. 

66.  The  election,  in  the  fall  of  1860,  of  Abraham  Lincoln^ 


64.  What  led  to  civil  war  in  Kansas  ?    Who  encceeded  Pierce  ? 

65.  What  oaeBtion  was  continued  ?  How  were  the  bitter  feelings  of  the  South 
Intensified?  what  waa  "John  Brovm's  rajd?"  What  was  its  result?  Wher 
was  Kansas  admitted  ? 

66.  What  caused  a  violent  outbreak  at  the  Sonth  ?  What  was  done  at  Charlen 
tnn  ?  What  events  followed  this  ?  What  property  was  seized  by  the  inttarj2;ents  \ 
What  forts  were  retained  by  the  goTemment  f 
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the  candidate  of  the  Sepublicans  (the  party  opposed  to  the 
further  extension  of  slavery),  occasioned  a  violent  outbreak 
in  the  South;  and  in  South  Carolina,  a  convention  was 
called,  which  met  at  Charleston,  and  passed  an  ordinance 
declaring  that  the  State  had  seceded  from  the  Union  (Dec. 
20).  This  was  soon  followed  by  the  passage  of  similar 
secession  ordinances  in  six  other  states :  Mississippi^  Flor- 
idtty  Alabama,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  and  Texas;  and  a  con- 
gress of  delegates  from  the  insurgent  states  met  at  Mont- 
gomery, Alabama,  and  having  adopted  a  constitution, 
assumed  the  title  of  the  "  Confederate  States  of  America," 
and  elected  Jefferson  Davis,  president  (Feb.  9).  Ports,  ar- 
senals, navy-yards,  and  other  property  belonging  to  the 
general  government,  within  the  Confederate  states,  were 
seized.  Fort  Pickens,  near  Pensacola,  Fort  Sumter,  near 
Charleston,  and  Fortress  Monroe,  near  the  entrance  to 
Chesapeake  Bay,  being  nearly  all  that  remained  to  the 
United  States. 

67.  loncoln's  Administration. — ^The  Great  Civil 
War.  (1861-1865.) — ^In  this  sad  and  distmcted  condi- 
tion were  the  aflTairs  of  the  country  when  Lincoln  en- 
tered upon  the  office  of  president.  One  of  the  first  acts 
of  the  Confederates,  after  his  inauguration,  was  the  bom- 
bardment and  capture  of  Fort  Sumter  ;  and  this  was  soon 
followed  by  the  passage  of  secession  ordinances  in  Virginia, 
Tennessee,  Arkansas,  and  North  Carolina,  The  excite- 
ment consequent  upon  these  events  throughout  the  North, 
was  intense.  Troops  were  at  once  called  for  by  the  presi- 
dent; and  a  large  army  was  soon  collected  near  Wash- 
ington, under  General  Scott,  to  oppose  the  Confederate 
army  stationed  at  Manassas  Jv/nction,  a  few  miles  distant 
Near  this  spot,  on  the  21st  day  of  July,  occurred  the  first 
great  conflict  of  the  war — ^the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  in  which 

67.  How  was  the  war  of  tha  rebellion  broaght  on  ?    What  led  to  the  battle  of 
Bull  Bon  r    What  waa  its  reaiUt  T 
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fche  Union  foroes  were  defeated,  and  fled  panic-stricken 
from  the  field. 

68.  General  McGUUan  was  then  called  to  take  the  chief 
command ;  and  an  immense  army  was  collected  at  Wash- 
ington, with  the  purpose  of  inyading  Virginia,  and  cap- 
turing Eichmond,  the  capital  of  the  Confederate  States. 
This  army  did  not  set  out  until  April,  1862.  Meanwhile 
an  active  warfare  had  been  carried  on  in  Missouri,  with 
varying  success;  the  Federal  navy  had  been  greatly  in- 
creased and  strengthened;  and  by  means  of  it,  strong 
positions  in  North  and  South  Carolina  were  wrested  from 
the  Confederates.  The  capture  of  Roanoke  Island^  and  of 
Fort  Pulaski,  near  Savannah,  still  further  strengthened 
the  Union  cause. 

69.  The  remarkable  contest  between  the  "Monitoi*" 
and  the  powerful  ram,  Virginia,  near  Norfolk ;  the  victo- 
ries of  General  Pope  on  the  Mississippi;  and  the  capture, 
by  General  GHrant,  of  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson,  on  the 
Cumberland  and  Tennessee  Rivers,  were  important  events 
of  the  winter  of  1861-2  and  the  following  spring.  The 
taking  of  New  Orleans  by  the  fleet  under  Far'ra-gut  and 
Porter,  aided  by  a  military  force  under  General  Butler,  was 
a  still  more  valuable  conquest  (April  25). 

70.  These  great  victories  were  counterbalanced  by  the 
ill  success  of  McClellan,  who  had  attempted  to  reach  Rich- 
mond by  the  peninsula  between  the  York  and  James  Rivers. 
Having  arrived  within  a  short  distance  of  the  city,  he  was 
suddenly  attacked  by  the  Confederates  at  Fair  Oaks,  where 
a  bloody,  but  indecisive  contest  took  place  (May  31).  A 
movement  of  McClellan's  to  change  his  base  of  operations 
to  the  James  River,  brought  on  a  series  of  destructive  bat- 
tles, lasting  through  seven  days  (June  25-July  1),  the  re- 

68.  Who  took  the  command  ?  What  was  collected  ?   For  what  purpose  ?  What 
events  occarred  in  the  West  and  South  ? 

69.  What  otiier  important  events  occurred  daring  the  winter  of  1861-2  and  the 
following  spring  ?    "What  Important  city  was  captured  ?    How  f 

70.  What  was  done  by  McClellan  ?    Where  was  a  great  battle  fought?    What 
was  Ita  result  ?    What  battles  followed  ? 
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suit  of  which  was  to  leave  the  Union  army  in  a  very  weak- 
ened condition. 

71.  Taking  advantage  of  this,  the  Confederates,  under 
General  Lee,  marched  toward  Washington;  but  were  con- 
fronted by  the  armies  of  Gen.  Banks  and  Gen.  Pope.  These 
were  defeated,  tke  latter  in  the  Second  Battle  of  Bull  Run 
(Aug.  29th  and  30th) ;  and  Lee  crossed  the  Potomac  into 
Maryland.  Meanwhile,  McOlellan  had  been  recalled  from 
the  James ;  and  having  assumed  the  command  of  the  army 
in  Maryland,  defeated  the  Confederate  general,  Lee,  in  the 
great  battle  of  Antietam  {an-te'tam)  (Sept.  17).  Lee  at 
once  retreated  across  the  Potomac;  but  McClellan  made 
no  pursuit,  and  in  November  was  superseded  by  Burnside, 

72.  A  dreadful  repulse  of  the  Union  army  at  Fredericks- 
burg soon  followed  (Dec.  13) ;  and  Burnside,  at  his  own 
request,  was  superseded  by  Gen.  Hooker.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, was  defeated  in  the  great  battle  of  Ohancellorsville 
(May  2d  and  3d,  1863),  which  was  followed  by  another  in- 
vasion by  the  Confederate  army  under  Lee,  who  at  this 
fcime  penetrated  into  Pennsylvania.  At  Gettysburg^  how- 
ever, a  dreadful  conflict  of  three  days  occurred  (July  Ist^ 
2d,  and  3d),  the  result  of  which  was,  that  Lee  was  com- 
pelled to  retreat. 

73.  In  the  mean  time,  General  Grant  having  gained  a 
series  of  victories  over  the  Confederate  forces  in  the  south- 
west, succeeded  in  taking  Vicksburgy  after  a  siege  of  several 
months  (July  4) ;  and  Port  Hudson  having  soon  afterward 
surrendered  to  Gen.  Banks,  the  Mississippi  was  completely 
opened.  Gen.  Rosecrans  (roz'krants),  who,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year,  had  gained  an  important  victory  over  a 
large  Confederate  army,  under  Gen.  Bragg,  at  Mur* frees- 
bo-ro  (Jan.  2,  1863),  was  attacked  near  Ghick-a-mau^ga 

7 1 .  What  was  then  done  by  General  Lee  ?  What  victories  did  he  gain  ?  Where 
was  he  defeated  f    By  whom  was  McClellan  superseded  ? 

72.  What  disasters  ensued  f    Where  was  Lee  defeated  f    With  what  resnlt  ? 

73.  How  was  the  Mississippi  opened?    What  victory  did  Bosecrans  gniii> 
Where  was  he  defeated  ?    How  was  Bragg  driven  into  Georgia  ! 
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Creek  by  Bragg,  and  compelled  to  fall  back  (Sept.  20). 
The  timely  arrival  of  Hooker  and  Grant,  the  latter  ol 
whom  took  the  command,  enabled  the  Union  army  to  gain 
a  decided  victory,  after  a  three  days*  conflict;  and  Bragg 
was  driven  back  into  Georgia  (Nov.  25). 

74.  Gen.  Grant,  having  been  appointed  commander-in- 
chief  of  aD  the  armies  of  the  Union,  arranged,  in  the 
spring  of  1864,  two  campaigns — one  against  Richmond, 
under  his  own  direction,  and  the  other  against  Atlanta, 
onder  General  Sherman.  The  latter,  by  a  series  of  masterly 
movements,  compelled  the  Confederates  to  retreat,  and 
finally  succeeded  in  taking  Atlanta  (Sept.  2),  which  hav- 
ing destroyed,  he  made  his  memorable  march  through 
Georgia  to  the  sea-coast,  and  occupied  Savannah  (Dec.  21). 
Meanwhile,  Oen.  Thomas,  who  had  been  left  by  Sherman 
with  a  considerable  force  in  Tennessee,  attacked  the  Con- 
federate army  under  Hood,  and,  after  a  battle  of  two  days, 
routed  it  with  great  slaughter  (Dec.  16). 

75.  In  Virginia,  Gen.  Grant  had  in  the  mean  time  en- 
countered the  Confederate  army  under  Lee;  and  after  a 
series  of  terrific  battles,  compelled  it  to  retreat  toward 
Richmond;  but  Grant  having  transferred  his  army  to  the 
south  bank  of  the  James,  Lee,  whose  movements  had  been 
conducted  with  consummate  skill,  occupied  Petersburg, 
and  thus  compelled  the  Unionists  to  lay  siege  to  that  city 
(June).  This  siege  lasted  until  the  following  April,  when, 
by  a  skilful  movement.  Grant  compelled  its  evacuation; 
and  both  Petersburg  and  Richmond  were  occupied  by  the 
nation's  victorious  troops  (April  3,  1865). 

76.  Gen.  Sheridan,  distinguished  for  his  brilliant  victo- 
ries over  the  Confederate  forces  in  the  Shenandoah  valley, 
was  ordered  to  pursue  the  retreating  army  of  Lee ;  and  so 

74.  What  campaigns  were  planned  in  the  spring  of  1865?    What  was  accom- 
plished by  General  Snerman  ?    By  Qeneral  Thomas  ? 

75.  Describe  Orant's  campaign  in  Virginia.    When  and  how  was  Richmond 
taken? 

76.  What  was  done  by  Sheridan  ?    By  Sherman,  after  leaving  Sayannr^.^ 
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Vigorously  was  the  order  obeyed,  that  in  less  than  a  week, 
Lee,  being  overtaken  and  surrounded,  was  compelled  tc 
surrender  to  Gen.  Grant  (April  9).  Meanwhile,  Sherman 
had  continued  his  victorious  march  from  Savannah.  Pass* 
ing  through  South  Carolina,  he  occupied  Columbia,  com- 
pelled the  evacuation  of  Charleston  and  Fort  Sumter ;  and 
entering  North  Carolina,  defeated  the  Confederates  in  two 
battles  (March). 

77.  The  surrender  of  Lee  was  soon  followed  by  that  oi 
the  other  Confederate  generals,  and  the  great  civil  war  was 
at  an  end,  having  been  brought  to  a  close  by  the  most  per- 
severing and  gigantic  efforts  ever  put  forth  by  any  nation. 
Through  all  disasters  and  discouragements,  the  patriotic 
and  high-minded  president  had  resolutely  striven  to  save 
the  integrity  of  the  country,  and  had  won  the  esteem  and 
affection  of  all  by  his  conscientious  devotion  to  this  noble 
cause.    On  the  first  of  January,  1863,  he  had  issued  his 
memorable  emancipation  proclamation,  giving  freedom  to 
all  the   slaves  in  the   Confederate  States,  excepting  in 
such  portions  as  were  occupied  by  the  national  troops. 
By  this  more  than  three  millions  of  slaves  were  declared 
free. 

78.  Having  been  re-elected  president  in  the  fall  of  1864, 
he  had  served  but  a  few  weeks  of  his  second  term,  when,  in 
less  than  one  week  after  Lee's  surrender,  he  was  assassinated 
by  a  desperado  acting  in  sympathy  with  the  Confederate 
cause  (April  14).  The  intelligence  of  this  sad  event  filled 
every  loyal  heart  throughout  the  land  with  sorrow  and 
dismay,  and  for  several  weeks  all  the  great  cities  throughout 
the  North  were  draped  in  badges  and  emblems  of  mourning. 
The  funeral  cortege  was  followed  by  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  the  citizens  of  the  republic,  as  it  wended  its  way  from 
the  capital  to  Springfield,  the  former  home  of  the  deceased 

77.  How  did  the  rebellion  endt    What  is  remarked  of  President  Lincoln': 
What  proclamation  did  he  issue  in  January.  1863  ?    What  was  its  effect  ? 

78.  When  and  by  whom  was  Abraham  Lincoln  assassinated  ?    What  W)»!t  Uu 
result  ? 
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president, — ^thenceforth  to  be  rendered  eacred  as  his  boriat 
place. 

79.  Johnson's  Administration  (1865-1869).— 
Andrew  Johnson  became  president  by  the  death  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  April  15.  The  assassin  of  the  late  president  was 
pnrsued,  and  refusing  to  surrender,  was  shot.  Most  of  his 
accomplices  were  apprehended,  and,  after  trial,  were  hung 
Jefferson  j^aws,  president  of  the  late  Confederacy,  who  had 
fled  to  Georgia,  was  arrested;  but, after  a  long  conflsement 
in  Fortress  Monroe,  was  released.  A  resolution  of  Congress 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  abolishing 
slavery,  haying  been  approved  by  the  requisite  number 
of  states,  slavery  was  declared  to  be  abolished  (Dec.  18th, 
1865).  At  this  time  the  national  debt  amounted  to  about 
$2,700,000,000. 

80.  Notwithstanding  the  veto  of -the  president,  the  **  re- 
construction act"  was  passed,  admitting  the  states  recently 
in  rebellion  to  their  fonner  participation  in  the  govern- 
ment, on  the  adoption  of  republican  constitutions,  and  the 
election,  by  the  sufl&'ages  of  both  white  and  black  citizens, 
of  representatives,  who  had  not  been  concerned  ^n  the 
rebellion.  Under  this  law,  most  of  the  states  have  formally 
returned  to  their  allegiance,  and  are  now  (1869)  represented 
in  Congress.  During  the  year  1867,  Nebraska  was  admitted 
into  the  Union,  and  the  territorial  possessions  of  the  United 
States  were  increased  by  the  purchase  of  Russian  America, 
to  which  the  name  Alaska  was  given. 

«la.  Grant's  Administration  (1869-1877).— In  the 
fall  of  1868,  General  Grant  and  Schuyler  Colfax  were'elected 
president  and  vice-president,  respectively,  of  the  Uoited 

79.  Who  succeeded  Lincoln  in  the  presidency  ?  What  was  done  with  the  assas 
sin  of  the  President,  and  his  accomplices?  With  Jefferson  Davis?  How  was 
slavery  abolished  ?    What  did  the  national  debt  amount  to  ? 

8  O.  What  was  the  "  reconstruction  act  ?  "  How  was  it  passed  ?  What  were  its 
chief  provisions  ?  What  has  resulted  from  it  ?  What  new  state  was  admitted  in 
1867  ?    What  territory  was  purchased  ? 

81.  Who  were  elected  President  and  Vice-President  in  1868?  Which*  states 
did  not  participate  in  the  election  ?    Why  ?    When  was  Grant  inaneurated  ? 
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States,  Virginia,  Mississippi,  and  Texas  not  having  com- 
plied with  the  provisions  of  the  "reconstruction  act,"  did 
not  participate  in  the  election.  Grant  received  a  large 
majority  of  the  electoral  votes  of  all  the  States,  and  was 
accordingly  inaugurated  on  the  4th  of  March,  1869. 

82ft.  In  the  first  year  of  this  administration,  the  "  recon- 
struction of  the  Union "  was  completed  by  the  admission 
to  Congress  of  the  representatives  of  Virginia,  Mississippi, 
and  Texas.  By  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  adopted  July  28, 1868,  equal 
rights  were  guaranteed  to  all  persons  bom  or  naturalized 
in  the  United  States ;  and,  by  the  Fifteenth  Amendment, 
adopted  March  30,  1870,  the  right  of  suffrage  was  secured 
to  all  citizens  of  the  United  States,  without  regard  to 
"  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude." 

83c.  General  Grant  was  re-elected  president,  and  was 
inaugurated  for  a  second  term  on  the  4th  of  March,  1873, 
with  Henry  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts,  as  the  vice-president. 
The  depredations  committed  on  American  commerce  dur- 
ing the  recent  civil  war  by  English -built  privateers,  more 
especially  those  of  the  Alabama,  had  led  to  the  claim  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  for  the  payment  by  the 
British  government  for  the  losses  and  damages  thus  caused. 
These  claims  were  resisted  for  a  time,  and  much  ill-feeling 
between  the  two  nations  ensued ;  but,  at  length,  a  treaty 
was  concluded  (1871),  which  arranged  for  a  ijettlement  of 
the  claims  by  a  friendly  arbitration. 

%^d.  Accordingly,  a  tribunal  was  constituted  of  five  arbi- 
trators— one  from  each  of  the  following  countries :  the 
United    States,    Great    Britain,    Italy,   Switzerland,  and 

Note.— The  year  1871  was  one  of  the  most  disastrous  in  American  annals  the 
"great  fire"  at  Chicago  having  consumed  ahont  18,001  buildings,  while,  about 
tiie  same  time,  the  forest  fire^  that  raged  in  Michisran,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota, 
were  scarcely  less  destructive  to  property  and  were  far  more  so  to  human  life. 
The  foll'^wing  year  (1872),  a  great  conflagration  in  the  city  of  Boston  laid  waste  65 
acres,  and  destroyed  in  houses  and  merchandise,  property  amounting  to  aboat 
$75,O0O,ono.  _ 

82.  Ho'*.apd  when  was  reconstruction  completed  ?  What  can  you  state  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  ?    Of  the  Fifteenth  ? 

83-84.  What  were  the  Alabama  claims?  Describe  the  process  adopted  for 
their  settlement.    What  was  the  award  ?    When  was  it  paid  ? 
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Brazil.  This  tribunal  held  a  meeting  at  Geneva,  in  Swit- 
zerland, at  which  they  examined  and  decided  all  the  claims 
submitted  to  them,  and  finally  (Sept.  14,  1872),  awarded 
the  sum  of  *15,500,000  in  gold  to  be  paid  by  Great  Britain 
to  the  United  States  in  satisfaction  of  all  the  "  Alabama 
claims."    The  payment  of  that  sum  was  made  a  year  later. 

85e.  The  year  1876,  being  the  one-hundredth  anniversary 
>)f  American  independence,  was  the  occasion  of  great  re- 
joicing throughout  the  Union ;  and  arrangements  were 
made  for  holding  a  "World's  Fair"  in  Philadelphia  that 
year.  For  the  purpose  of  this  universal  exhibition,  build- 
ings were  erected  in  Fairmount  Park,  which  were  remark- 
able for  their  size  and  elegance,  the  main  building  being 
1880  feet  in  length  and  464  feet  in  width,  and  covering  an 
area  of  20  acres.  In  this  and  the  other  buildings  were 
gathered  products — natural  and  manufactured — of  nearly 
every  country  of  the  globe,  as  well  as  specimens  designed 
to  illustrate  the  progress  of  each  nation  in  science,  art, 
and  education. 

86/*.  The  presidential  election  of  this  year  was  an  excit- 
ing one,  and  its  result  was  for  several  months  in  doubt, 
the  Democratic  candidate,  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  lacking  only 
one  vote  of  an  election,  without  the  electoral  votes  of  three 
states — South  Carolina,  Florida,  and  Louisiana  —  which 
were  called  in  question.  Unfortunately,  the  Constitution 
did  not  clearly  provide  any  means  for  settling  the  dispute. 

87^.  At  length,  the  Electoral  Commission  was  formed  by 
an  act  of  Congress,  to  decide  the  question  at  issue.  This 
body  was  composed  of  fifteen  members — ten  members  of 
Congress  and  five  associate  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court; 
and  it  having  given  its  decision  in  regard  to  the  disputed 
votes,  Kutherford  B.  Hayes,  of  Ohio,  was  declared  to  be  the 
president-elect,  and  William  A.  Wheeler,  of  New  York,  the' 
vice-president-elect  (March  2,  1877). 

85.  What  18  said  of  the  year  1876?  State  what  you  can  of  the  "  Wor'  'b  Fair." 
Wh.nt  new  ptat«  was  admitted  in  1876  ?  » 

86-8  T.  What  is  said  of  the  presidential  election  of  1876  and  ite  resnlt  ?  What 
were  the  difficulties  ?    How  were  they  met  ?    What  decision  was  finally  reached  ? 


^   —    ^  V       „    /  y  ^  /  ' 
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Mexico. 

81.  Meodco  was  inhabited,  preyious  to  the  discovery  of 
America,  by  a  race  called  the  Aztecs,  and  had  risen  to  a 
condition  of  considerable  civilization  and  splendor.  It  had 
its  orators  and  poets,  its  sculptors  and  architects ;  and  the 
mighty  ruins  which  still  greet  the  trayeUer  amid  the 
overgrowing  forests,  attest  the  genius  and  enterprise  of  its 
inhabitants.  As  already  stated,  this  great  nation  was 
subdued  by  a  few  Spaniards  under  Gortez,  a  bold  and  un- 
scrupulous leader,  and  became  a  Spanish  province  (1521). 

82.  It  thus  remained  for  three  centuries;  but  bitter 
dissensions  grew  up  between  the  Spaniards  and  the  Creoles 
ind  mixed  races,  and  the  government  was  frequently 
threatened  with  insurrection.  This  was  particularly  the 
case  during  the  troubles  in  Spain  occasioned  by  the  Penin- 
sular war;  but  the  viceroy  succeeded  in  crushing  the  various 
chiefs  who  sprang  up,  and  preserved  the  government  from 
overthrow  (1811). 

83.  The  revolutionary  movement,  however,  soon  com- 
menced again ;  and  Iturbide  (e-toor'ie-tha)  became  emperor 
in  1822,  but  in  consequence  of  a  tyrannical  abuse  of  power 
was  obliged  to  abdicate.  This  was  followed  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  independence  of  Mexico  (1824),  which  was 
soon  acknowledged  by  all  the  principal  foreign  nations 
except  Spain  (1825).  A  government  was  then  organized 
on  the  plan  of  that  of  th^  United  States ;  but  its  benefits 
were  entirely  prevented  by  the  ceaseless  intrigues  of  the 
military  leaders,  each  ambitious  to  acquire  the  supreme 
authority,  and  constantly  plotting  revolution  to  overturn 
the  established  government 

81.  By  whom  was  Mexico  inhabited  prevloas  to  the  discovery  of  Amencti} 
What  \»  said  of  the  Aztec?  ?    By  whom  was  Mexico  eabdaed  f 

82.  How  long  did  it  remain  a  province  of  Spain  ?    What  dissensionis  arut»ti  i 
When  were  there  insurrections  ?    now  were  they  snbdned  ? 

83.  Who  became  emperor  in  1832  ?    What  followed  ?    When  was  the  independ- 
ence of  Mexico  acknowledfi;ed  by  foreign  nations  ?    What  government  was  oigaa 
Ized  ?    How  were  its  benefits  prevent^  ? 
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84.  Prominent  among  these  was  Santa  Anna^  whose 
remarkable  career  presents  a  singular  series  of  yicissitudes. 
Bepeatedly  made  president  or  dictator,  he  has  as  often  been 
deposed  and  driven  into  exile.  During  the  war  with  the 
United  States  (1846-7),  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  experienced  a  succession  of  disastrous  defeats, 
resulting  in  the  total  prostration  of  the  Mexican  republic 
to  the  power  of  the  United  States. 

85.  Since  his  final  deposition  and  banishment  in  1855, 
Mexico  has  been  a  constant  scene  of  strife  and  anarchy ; 
and  during  the  civil  war  waged  by  the  rival  chiefs  Miramon 
{me'rah-nion)  and  Jiiarez  {hwah'rez),  such  acts  of  flagrant 
injustice  were  committed  against  foreigners,  that  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Spain  sent  fleets  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  to  enforce  satisfaction.  The  allied  forces  were 
about  to  proceed  against  the  capital,  when  a  treaty  was 
entered  into  with  the  provisional  government  of  Mexico  by 
all  the  allies  except  France  (1862). 

86.  In  April,  1862,  the  French  emperor  declared  war 

against  Mexico,  then  under  the  government  of  Juarez,  and 

having  sent  a  considerable  force  there,  captured  Puebla 

(1863),  and  compelling  Juarez  to  flee,  took  possession  of 

the  country.    He  then  invited  the  Archduke  Maximilian, 

brother  of  the  emperor  of  Austria,  to  take  the  imperial 

throne  of.  Mexico,  which  was  accepted  in  1864.     It  was, 

however,  soon  overturned  by  an  insurrectionary  movement 

under  Juarez,  who,  gaining  possession  of  the  emperor, 

caused  him  to  be  shot  (June  19, 1867).    Since  then,  the 

country  has  continued  under  the  rule  of  that  successful 

popular  leader. 

Central  America. 

87.  Central  America,  like  Mexico,  was  formerly  inhabited 

84.  Who  wae  prominent  among  the  Mexican  leaders  ?    What  is  said  of  Sauta 
Aona? 

85.  What  led  to  the  interference  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Spain  ?    Wliai 
treaty  was  made  ? 

8o.  What  was  done  by  the  French  emperor!    Who  was  made  emperor  of 
Mexico  f    How  and  by  whom  was  he  deposed  ?    What  followed  f 

17* 
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by  the  Aztecs,  the  massive  ruins  of  whose  cities  still  aston- 
ish the  traveller  amid  its  loxnriant  tropical  forests.  It  was 
subdued  by  the  Spaniards  soon  after  the  conquest  of  Mexico, 
and  remained  in  their  possession  until  1821,  when  it  became 
a  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  Mexican  emperor  Iturbide. 
After  his  fall  (1823)  the  five  states  of  Guatemala  {gwah-te- 
mah'ltih),  Hondu'ras,  Nicaragua  {nik'a'rah'gwah)y  San 
Salvador,  and  Costa  Rica  (re'kah),  formed  a  federal  union, 
with  the  title  of  the  "  United  States  of  Central  America." 
In  1839  the  union  was  dissolved,  and  the  states  became 
independent  republics.  Belize  {ha-leez'),  since  1783,  has 
been  in  the  undisputed  possession  of  Great  Britain,  and 
the  Mosquito  Kingdom  is  an  independent  Indian  state 
under  British  protection. 

The  West  Indies. 

88.  These  islands  were  discovered  by  Columbus  in  his 
first  voyage  {lA:^i),Ouanahaniy  or  San  Salvador y  being  the 
first  spot  of  the  new  world  on  which  he  landed.  His  dis- 
covery of  these  islands  gave  to  the  Spaniards  the  exclusive 
riglit  which  they  claimed  to  their  possession.  All  the  larger 
islands  were  soon  colonized  by  them ;  and  such  was  their 
harsh  and  cruel  treatment  of  the  mild  and  inoffensive 
aborigines,  that  the  latter  soon  became  almost  extinct. 
Their  places  as  slaves  were  then  supplied  by  the  unfortu- 
nate negroes,  kidnapped  from  their  homes  in  Africa.  The 
smaller  islands,  left  uninhabited,  became  places  of  shelter 
for  the  pirates,  called  Buccaneers,  who  swarmed  in  the 
Caribbean  {car-ih-he' an)  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
made  navigation  subject  to  great  peril  and  disaster. 

89.  Cuba,  still  in  the  possession  of  Spain,  was  attacked  in 
1762  by  the  British ;  and  Havana  was  taken  at  the  point 

87.  By  whom  was  Central  America  formerly  inhabited  ?  By  whom  wae  it  mh- 
daed  ?  what  happened  in  1831  ?  In  1823  ?  When  was  the  mtion  diesolTed  T  What 
is  said  of  Belize  ?  Of  the  Mosquito  kingdom  ? 

88.  Who  discovered  the  West  Indies?  Which  of  them  were  colonized  by  the 
Spaniards  f  What  was  their  treatment  of  the  natives  ?  Who  were  the  Baccaneen  f 
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of  the  bayonet.  It  was,  however,  given  back  the  next  year. 
Sir  Francis  Drake  distinguished  himself  for  several  success- 
fal  attacks  on  the  Spanish  possessions  in  the  West  Indies, 
particularly  Porto  Rico.  Jamaica  was  colonized  by  the 
Spaniards  in  1509 ;  and  by  means  of  the  enforced  labor  of 
the  Indians,  and  subsequently  of  the  negroes,  great  quanti- 
ties of  sugar,  cotton  and  other  rich  products,  were  raised- 
It  was  taken  by  an  expedition  under  Admiral  Penn  and 
Gen.  Venables,  sent  out  by  Cromwell  in  1655.  In  1834,  the 
slaves  were  emancipated  by  the  British  government,  but 
were  bound  as  apprentices  to  their  former  masters.  In 
1865,  a  negro  insurrection  broke  out,  but  was  put  down  by 
the  prompt  and  terribly  severe  measures  of  Oovernor  Eyr$ 
{are). 

•0.  Hayti  (ha'tee),  or  His-pan-i-o'la  {Little  Spain)  was 
discovered  by  Columbus  in  1492,  and  remained  the  undis- 
puted property  of  Spain  until  1697,  when  the  western  part 
of  the  island  was  surrendered  to  France.  The  latter  part 
attained  a  high  degree  of  prosperity,  while  the  Spanish  set- 
tlements languished  and  declined.  In  1790,  the  population 
of  the  island  was  estimated  at  550,000,  a  large  part  of  whom 
were  negro  slaves.  During  the  French  revolution  (1794), 
the  negroes  found  an  heroic  champion  in  one  of  their 
number  named  ToussaintL'  Ouverture  {too' sang  loo'ver-ture), 
who  contended  for  a  long  time,  with  great  success,  against 
the  white  oppressors  of  his  race,  finally  proclaiming  him- 
self Emperor  of  Haytiy  in  imitation  of  Napoleon.  At  last 
taken  prisoner  by  the  French,  he  was  sent  to  France,  and 
was  confined  in  prison,  where  he  died  after  ten  months' 
captivity  (1803). 

91.  The  sad  fate  of  this  man,  the  greatest  and  noblest 


89.  By  whom  was  Cal>a  attacked  in  YffSSt  T  What  was  done  by  Drake  r  Give  a 
sketch  of  the  history  of  Jamaica. 

90.  By  whom  wa?  Hayti  discovered  ?  What  happened  in  1T78  ?  What  was  the 
population  in  1790  ?    Give  the  history  of  Tonssaint  L'Ouverture. 

91.  What  is  remarked  of  his  fttte?  When  was  the  Haytien  Republic  estab- 
lished r  The  Republic  of  St.  Domingo?  Who  was  Sonlouqae  T  What  title  did  he 
assume  ?   When  did  he  abdicate  ? 
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of  the  negroes  mentioned  in  history,  has  reflected  undying 
disgrace  upon  Napoleon  L,  by  whom  he  was  thns  cmelly 
treated  for  following  his  example,  but  with  a  much  more 
patriotic  devotion  to  his  country  and  his  race.  After  many 
years  of  trouble  (1822),  the  Uaytien  Republic  was  estab- 
lished, to  which  the  Spanish  portion  of  the  island  was 
annexed.  In  1844,  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter,  by  a 
successful  insurrection,  formed  themselves  into  a  separate 
republic,  under  the  name  of  St.  Domingo.  A  few  years 
afterward  (1849),  Souhuque  {soo-look'),  the  president  of  the 
Haytien  republic,  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  subju- 
gate St.  Domingo;  but  the  next  year  he  succeeded  in 
making  himself  emperor  of  Hayti,  with  the  title  of  Faustin 
L  In  1859,  however,  he  was  compelled  to  abdicate,  and  the 
republic  was  restored. 


l^TOTES. 


1.  Colambns  In  Clialiis  (p.  860,  if  1).— "While  Oolmnbiu,  during  hla 
third  voyage,  in  1498,  was  making  disooTeriee  in  the  New  World,  his  enemies  in 
Spain  *  artfully  endearored  to  undermine  his  credit  with  his  sovereign/  by  circn- 
lating  false  reports  about  his  integrity  and  loyalty.  At  last  the  queen  acquiesced 
in  sending  out  a  commission  to  investigate  the  aflUrs  of  the  colony  (Hlspaniola). 
The  person  appointed  to  this  delicate  trust  was  Don  Frandsco  de  Bob-a-dil-la. 
*  *  *  From  the  very  first.  Bobadilla  regarded  Ck>lumbus  in  the  light 
of  a  convicted  criminal,  on  whom  it  was  his  business  to  execute  the  sentence  of 
the  law.  «  *  *  Accordingly,  on  his  arrival  at  the  island,  he  commanded 
the  admiral  to  appear  before  him,  and  without  affecting  the  forms  of  a  legal  in- 
quiry,  at  once  caused  him  to  be  manacled  and  thrown  into  prison.  Columbus  sub> 
mitted  without  the  lea^t  show  of  resistance,  displaying  in  this  sad  reverse  that 
magnanimity  of  soul  which  would  have  touched  the  heart  of  a  generous  adversary. 
Robadilla  caused  the  accusation  to  be  sent  back  to  Spain  with  the  admiral,  whom 
he  commanded  to  be  kept  strictly  in  irons  during  the  passage.  *  *  *  So 
monstrous  an  outrage  shocked  the  minds  of  even  those  most  prejudiced  against 
Columbus;  and  none  partook  of  the  general  indignation  more  strongly  than  Ferdi* 
nand  and  Isabella.,  They  sent  to  Cadiz  without  an  instant's  delay,  and  com- 
manded  tiie  admiral  to  be  released  firom  his  ignominious  fetters.'*— jFVewott'«  Ferdi' 
nand  and  Isabella. 

%m  Bnrlal  of  De  Soto  (p.  961,  IT  4).—"  They  buried  him  in  the  dead  of 
night,  with  sentinels  posted  to  keep  the  natives  at  a  distance,  that  the  sad  cere- 
mony might  be  safe  from  the  observation  of  their  spies.  The  place  chosen 
for  the  sepulcher  was  one  of  many  pits,  broad  and  deep,  in  a  plain  near  to  the 
village,  fDom  whence  the  Indians  had  taken  earth  for  their  buildings.  But  with  all 
their  precautions,  they  soon  found  out  that  the  Indians  suspected  not  only  the 
death  of  the  governor,  but  the  place  where  he  lay  buried;  for,  in  passing  by  the  pit, 
they  would  stop,  look  round  attentively  on  all  sides,  talk  with  one  another,  and 
make  signs  with  their  chins  and  their  eyes  toward  the  spot  where  the  body  was  in- 
terred. The  Spaniards,  perceiving  this,  determined  to  disinter  the  body  and  de- 
posit it  in  the  mid-channel  of  the  Mississippi.  As  there  was  no  stone  in  the 
neighborhood  wherewith  to  sink  it,  they  cut  down  an  erei^^en  oak,  and  made  an 
excavation  in  one  side,  of  the  size  of  a  man.  On  the  foUowing  night,  with  all  the 
silence  possible,  they  disinterred  the  body,  and  placed  it  in  the  trunk  of  the  oak, 
nailing  planks  over  the  aperture.  The  rustic  coffin  was  then  conveyed  to  the  center 
of  the  river,  where,  in  presence  of  priests  and  cavaliers,  it  was  committed  to  the 
stream,  and  they  beheld  it  sink  to  the  bottom,  shedding  many  tears  over  this 
second  Ameral  rite,  and  commending  anew  the  soul  of  the  good  cavalier  to 
heaven." — Theo.  Irving' s  Conqttett  of  Florida. 

3*  Tlie  Lost  Colony  of  Roanoke  (p.  362,  1[  7).— "White  found  the 
island  of  Boanoke  a  desert  (1690).  As  he  approached  the  island,  he  sounded  a 
signal  trumpet,  but  no  answer  was  heard  to  disturb  the  melancholy  stillness  that 
brooded  over  the  deserted  spot.  What  had  become  of  the  wretched  colonists  ? 
No  man  may  with  certainty  say;  for  all  that  White  found  to  indicate  their  fote  was 
a  high  post  bearing  on  it  the  letters  OBO;  and,  at  the  former  site  of  their  village, 
he  found  a  tree  which  had  been  deprived  of  its  bark,  and  bore,  in  well-cut  charao- 
leis,  the  word  OBOATAK,     *     *     *     Thus  ended  the  effort  to  find  the  lott 
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ooloiiy,  and  they  were  never  heard  of.  That  they  went  to  Croatan  (ftirther  sonth) 
where  the  natives  were  friendly,  is  almost  certain;  that  they  became  gradually  in- 
corporated with  them  is  probable  from  the  testimony  of  a  historian  who  lived  in 
North  Carolina  and  wrote  in  1714  I  '*  The  Hatteras  Indians,  who  lived  on  Boanoke 
Island  or  much  frequented  it,  tell  us,'  says  he,  *  that  several  of  their  ancestors 
were  white  people,  and  could  talk  in  a  book,  as  we  do.  The  truth  of  this  is  con> 
firmed  by  gray  eyes  being  found  frequently  amongst  those  Indians,  a  circum- 
stance which  does  not  occur  in  any  other  tribe.^  "—Hawk't  History  qf  North  Caro» 
Una. 

4.  Hooker's  Emigration  to  Gonnectlcnt  (p.  363,  if  11).— ''There 
were  of  the  company  about  one  hundred  souls;  many  of  them  accustomed  to 
affluence  and  the  ease  of  European  life.  They  drove  before  them  numerous  herds 
of  cattle;  and  thus  they  traversed  on  foot  the  pathless  forests  of  Massachusetts; 
advancing  hardly  ten  miles  a  day  through  the  tangled  woods,  across  the  swamps 
and  numerous  streams,  and  over  the  highlands  that  separated  the  several  inter- 
vening valleys;  subsisting,  as  they  slowly  wandered  along,  on  the  milk  of  the  kine, 
which  browsed  on  the  fresh  leaves  and  early  shoots;  having  no  guide  through  the 
nearly  untrodden  wilderness,  but  the  compass,  and  no  pillow  for  their  nightly  rest 
but  heaps  of  stones.  How  did  the  hills  echo  with  the  unwonted  lowing  of  the 
herds  I  How  were  the  forests  enlivened  by  the  loud  and  fervent  piety  of  Hooker  I 
Never  again  was  there  such  a  pilgrimage  from  the  sea-side  *■  to  the  delightful 
banks  *  of  the  Connecticut." — Bancroft's  History  of  the  United  Stateg. 

5.  Penn's  Treaty  virltli  tlie  Indians  (p.  366,  ^  17).— "On  the  banks 
of  the  Delaware,  in  the  suburbs  of  the  rising  city  of  Philadelphia,  was  a  fine  nat- 
ural amphitheater,  used  from  time  immemorial  as  a  place  of  meeting  for  the 
native  tribes.  At  this  spot  stood  one  of  those  glorious  elms  which  so  preemi- 
nently mark  the  forests  of  the  New  World.  It  was  already  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  years  old.  When  Penn  proposed  his  solemn  conference,  he  named  this  si>ot« 
as  a  matter  of  course,  for  its  location.  This  conference,  we  all  know,  has  become 
one  of  the  most  striking  scenes  iu  history.  Artists  have  painted,  poets  have  sung, 
and  philosophers  have  praised  it.  In  the  center  stoud  Wm.  Penn,  in  costume  un- 
distinguished from  the  surrounding  group,  save  by  his  silken  sash.  m  *  * 
When  the  Indians  approached  in  their  old  forest  costume,  their  bright  feathers 
sparkling  iu  the  sun,  and  their  bodies  painted  in  the  most  gorgeous  manner,  the 
proprietor  received  them  with  the  easy  dignity  of  one  accustomed  to  mix  with 
European  coiirts.  The  venerable  Indian  king  then  seated  himself  on  the  ground, 
with  the  older  sachems  on  his  right  and  left ;  the  middle-aged  warriors  ranged 
themselves  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  or  half-moon,  round  them ;  and  tbe  younger 
men  formed  a  third  and  outer  semicircle.  Penn  then  arose  and  addressed  them  in 
their  own  language,  and,  unfolding  the  writing  of  the  treaty  of  frendship,  laid  the 
scroll  on  the  ground.  The  sachems  received  his  proposal  of  peace  and  friendship 
with  decent  gravity,  and  accepted  it  for  themselves  and  their  children.  No  oaths, 
no  seals,  no  official  mummeries  were  used;  the  treaty  was  ratified  with  a  yes, 
yea." — Dixon's  Life  of  William  Penn. 

6.  Discovery  of  tlie  Pacific  (p.  868,  f  26).— « A  little  before  Vas'-oo 
Nufi'-ez  de  Balboa  reached  the  height,  the  Indians  informed  him  of  his  near  ap- 
proach to  the  sea  (1513).  It  was  a  sight  in  beholding  which,  for  the  first  time,  any 
man  would  wish  to  be  alone.  He  bade  his  men  sit  down  while  he  ascended  ;  and 
then,  in  solitude,  looked  down  upon  the  vast  Pacific — the  first  man  of  the  Old 
World,  so  far  as  we  know,  who  had  done  so.  Falling  on  his  knees,  he  gave  thanks 
to  Ck)d  for  the  iS&vor  shown  him,  in  his  being  permitted  to  dlsooyer  the  Set  of  the 
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South.  Having  taken  formal  pogaession,  on  behalf  of  the  Kings  of  Castile,  of  the 
sea  and  ail  that  was  in  it,  by  cutting  down  trees,  forming  crosses,  and  heaping 
ap  stones,  he  descended  with  difficulty  to  the  shore,  accomx>anled  by  eighty  of  his 
men.  He  entered  the  sea  up  to  his  thighs,  having  his  sword  on,  and  with  his 
shield  in  his  hand.  Then  he^alled  the  bystanders  to  witness  how  he  touched  with 
his  person  and  took  possesfiion  of  thid  sea  for  the  Kings  of  Castile."— Hie^jpt'f  3pani$k 
ConquesU  in  America. 

1,  null's  Snrreader  of  Detroit  (p.  877,  IT  49).—**  General  Hull  had  been 
in  many  battles  of  the  Bevolution.  He  had  led  a  column  of  Wayne's  troops  at  the  tak- 
ing of  Stony  Point,  and  for  his  conduct  in  that  action  received  the  thanks  of  Wash- 
ington, and  promotion  in  the  service.  He  was  in  the  midst  of  the  battle  of  White 
Plains,  and  was  there  wounded.  He  was  in  the  battles  of  Trenton  and  Princeton. 
He  fought  at  Ticouderoga,  Bemis  Heighti,  Saratoga,  Monmouth,  and  other  places, 
and  led  regiments  and  battalions  in  most  of  these  battles.  *  *  *  *  Is  it  likely, 
therefore,  that  he  should  have  been  the  only  man  in  his  army  disabled  by  fear  from 
fighting  General  Brock  ?  What,  then,  were  his  reasons  as  given  by  himself?  Gen- 
eral Hull  was  now  in  the  position  in  which,  as  he  had  stated  to  the  administration 
before  the  war,  Detroit  must  fall.  His  communications  to  Ohio  were  cut  off  by  the 
Indians  in  the  woods;  his  communications  by  the  lakes  were  cut  off  by  the  British 
vessels ;  and  he  had  no  co-operation  at  Niagara.  If  he  should  fight  a  battle,  and  defeat 
the  British  army,  his  Ikte  would  not  be  less  Inevitable,  for  a  victory  would  not  re-open 
his  communications.  Besides  this,  his  forces  were  vastly  inferior  to  those  of  the 
enemy,  his  provisions  were  nearly  exhausted,  and  there  was  no  possibility  of  obtain- 
ing a  supply  from  any  quarter.  If  he  were  to  fight,  he  would  save  his  own  reputa- 
tion, but  could  not  save  the  army  or  territory,  and  he  would  be  exposing  the 
defenseless  inhabitants  of  Michigui  to  all  the  horrors  of  Indian  warfare,  without  a 
reason  or  an  object.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  would  be  the  part  of  a  selfish 
man  to  fight.  It  was  the  part  of  a  brave  and  generous  man  to  hazard  the  sacrifice 
of  his  own  reputation  as  a  soldier,  and  his  own  selfish  feelings,  to  his  duty  as  a 
governor  and  a  man.  General  Hnll  did  the  last,  and  never  regretted  it  for  a  mo- 
ment. He  was  asked,  on  his  death-bed,  whether  he  still  believed  he  had  done  right 
in  the  surrender  of  Detroit,  and  he  replied  that  he  did,  and  was  thankful  that  he 
had  been  enabled  to  do  so." — Janes  Freeman  Clarke's  Campaign  of  1812. 

8.  Burning  ortlie  City  of  Washlnston  (p.  379,  H  61).—*'  This,"  says 
an  oflicer  in  Ross's  army,  "  was  a  night  of  dismay  to  the  inhabitants  of  Washing- 
ton. The  streets  were  crowded  with  men,  women,  and  children,  horses,  carriages, 
and  carts  loaded  with  household  furniture,  aU  hastening  toward  a  wooden  bridge 
which  crosses  the  Potomac."  *  *  *  *  "At  a  small  beer  house  opposite  to  the 
Treasury,  fire  was  procured,  with  which  the  Treasury  and  then  the  President's 
house  were  set  fire  to.  Before  setting  fire  to  the  latter  building,  it  was  ransacked 
for  booty,  especially  for  objects  of  curiosity,  to  be  carried  off  as  spoils ;  but  few 
were  found.  Some  pictures  and  books,  chosen  from  Mr.  Madison's  library,  were 
aL  that  were  deemed  worth  preserving,  except  a  small  parcel  of  pencil  notes, 
which,  during  the  Last  few  days,  had  been  received  by  Mrs.  Madison  from 
her  husband,  while  he  was  with  the  troops,  and  which  she  had  rolled  up 
together  and  put  into  a  table-drawer.  To  all  the  rest  of  the  contents  of  the 
building— furniture,  wines,  provisions,  groceries,  and  family  stores,  together  with 
an  excellent  library— the  torch  was  applied.  After  incendiarism  had  done  its  worst, 
both  at  the  President's  house  and  the  Navy  Yard,  indiscriminate  pillage  closed 
the  scene.  0  *  *  *  But  the  day's  victory  and  night's  devastation  brought  the 
conquerors  to  a  pause  and  retirement."— in^erio/^'f  Second  War  with  Oreat  BriUliiVl^ 
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9«  Tlie  Siar"8pancled  Banner  (p.  879,  Y  61).— "During  the  tremen. 
dons  bombardment  of  Fort  McHenry,  Francis  S.  Key  lay  in  a  little  veaael  nnder 
tbe  British  admiral's  frigate.  He  had  visited  the  fleets  for  the  .purpose  of  obtaining 
an  exchange  of  some  prisoners  of  war,  especially  of  one  who  was  a  personal  friend, 
and  was  directed  to  remain  till  after  the  action.  Duriog  the  day  his  eye  had  rested 
eagerly  on  that  low  fortification  over  which  the  flag  of  his  country  was  flying;  and 
he  watched  with  the  intensest  anxiety  the  progress  of  each  shell  in  its  flight, 
rejoicing  when  it  fell  short  of  its  aim.  and  fllled  with  fear  as  he  saw  it  descend 
without  exploding  within  those  silent  enclosures.  At  night,  when  durkneas 
shut  out  that  object  of  so  much  intense  interest,  around  which  every  hope  and 
desire  of  his  life  seemed  to  cling,  he  still  stood  straining  his  eyes  through  the 
gloom,  to  catch,  if  he  could,  by  the  light  of  the  blazing  shells,  a  glimpse  of  his 
country's  flag,  waving  proudly  in  the  storm.  The  early  dawn  found  him  still  a 
watcher;  and  there,  to  the  music  of  bursting  shells  and  the  roar  of  cannon,  ha 
composed  '  The  Star-Spangled  Banner.'  *' — Headley't  Second  War  vnth  England. 

10.  Jackson's  Cotton-Bale  Defenses  vf  fievr  Orleans  (p.  878, 
IT  52). — "  Each  company  had  its  own  line  of  embankment  to  throw  up,  which  it 
called  its  castle,  and  strained  every  muscle  in  fierce  but  friendly  rivalry  to  make 
it  overtop  the  castles  of  the  rest.  The  nature  of  the  soil  rendered  the  task  one  of 
peculiar  difficulty.  Dig  down  three  feet  anywhere  tn  that  singular  plain,  and  you 
come  to  water.  Earth  soon  becomes  the  scarcest  of  commodities  near  the  lines, 
and  had  to  be  brought  from  lar  after  the  first  hours.  An  idea  occurs  to  an  ingen- 
ious French  intellect.  Cotton  bales  I  The  town  is  full  of  cotton.  And,  lo,  here, 
close  to  the  lines,  is  a  vessel  laden  with  cotton,  waiting  for  a  chance  to  get  to  sea. 
The  idea,  however,  plausible  as  it  was,  did  not  stand  the  test  of  service.  The  first 
cannonade  knocked  the  cotton  bales  about  in  a  manner  that  made  General  Jackson 
more  eager  to  get  rid  of  them  than  he  bad  been  to  use  them.  Some  of  the  bales, 
too,  caught  fire,  and  made  a  most  intolerable  and  persistent  smoke,  so  that,  before 
the  final  conflict,  every  pound  of  cotton  was  removed  from  the  lines.  A  similar 
error  was  made  by  the  enemy,  who,  supposing  that  sugar  would  offer  resistance  to 
cannon-balls  equal  to  sand,  employed  hogsheads  of  pugar  in  the  formation  of  their 
batteries.  The  first  ball  that  knocked  a  hogshead  to  pieces,  and  kept  on  its 
destructive  way  unchecked,  convinced  them  that  sugar  and  sand,  though  often 
found  together,  have  little  in  common.'^ — Parton's  Life  of  Jackion. 

11.  Tlie  Ruslft'  for  Gold  (p.  383,  ^  62).— «  An  agent  of  the  United  States 
Government,  who  visited  California  about  three  months  after  the  first  discovery 
of  gold  there,  reported  that,  *  San  Francisco  was  deserted  of  nearly  all  its  male 
inhabitants,  and  even  females  were  very  scarce.  The  mills  in  the  vicinity  were 
idle,  the  fields  were  open  to  cattle,  the  houses  were  vacant,  and  the  farms  going 
to  waste.  At  Sutter's,  where  the  discovery  was  made,  there  was  much  life  and 
bustle.  Flour  was  selling  at  thirty-six  dollars  a  barrel  it  sold  afterwards  at  a 
hundred),  and  Captain  Sutter  was  carefully  gathering  his  crop  of  wheat,  estimated 
at  forty  thousand  bushels.  The  captain  had  two  mechanics  in  his  employ,  to  each 
of  whom  he  gave  ten  dollars  a  day.  A  two-story  house,  within  the  fort,  was 
rented  as  a  hotel  at  five  hundred  dollars  a  month.  At  a  place  about  twenty-five 
miles  up  the  American  fork  of  the  Sacramento  river,  there  was  a  mining  camp  in 
full  operation.  Canvas  tents  and  arbors  of  bushes  covered  the  hill-side.  There 
was  a  store,  and  several  shanties  were  used  as  boarding-houses.  The  sun  poured 
down  its  rays  with  intense  heat  upon  two  hundred  miners  working  for  gold, 
some  using  tin  pans,  some  baskets,  and  some  rude  cradles.'  "^TuthUPt  Hittory  ^ 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  RECAPITULATION. 

A.D. 

492.  Discovery  of  America  by  Cbristopher  Colombns. 

497.  Mainland  of  North  America  reached  by  John  Cetiot 

498.  Mainland  of  South  America  reached  by  Colmnbiu^. 

499.  Voyage  of  Vespucci  and  Ojeda. 

500.  Coast  of  Brazil  reached  by  CabraL 
513.  Discovery  of  Florida  by  Ponce  de  Leon. 
513.  Pacific  Ocean  first  seen  by  Balboa. 
519-22.  Voyage  of  Magellan. 
521.  Conquest  of  Mexico  by  Cortes. 
524.  Coast  of  North  America  explored  by  Verrazzani. 
580.  Rio  de  la  Plata  explored  by  Sebastian  Cabot 

533.  Conquest  of  Peru  by  Pizarro. 

534.  Gulf  and  river  of  St  Lawrence  discovered  by  Cartier 
539.  Amazon  River  explored  by  Orellana. 
541.  Mississippi  River  discovered  by  De  Soto. 

"     Santiago,  Chili,  founded  by  Valdivia. 
565.  St  Augustine,  Florida,  founded  by  the  Spaniards. 
580.  Buenos  Ayres  founded  by  the  Spaniards.   • 
585.  First  English  Colony  on  the  island  of  Roanoke. 
605.  Port  Royal,  Acadia,  settled  by  De  Monts. 

607.  Virginia  (I.)  settled  at  Jamestown  by  the  English. 

608.  Quebec  settled  by  the  French  under  Champlain. 

609.  The  Hudson  River  discovered  by  the  Dutch  under  Hudson 
614  New  York  (U.)  settled  by  the  Dutch  at  New  Amtierdam. 
620.  Maasachnsetts  (III.)  settled  by  the  Puritans  at  PlytMUth, 
623.  New  Hampshire  (TV.)  settled  by  the  English. 
630.  Boston  settled  by  the  English. 

633.  Oomiecticat  (V.)  settled  by  emigrants  from  Massachusetts. 

634.  Maryland  (VI.)  settled  by  the  English  Catholics. 
636.  Rhode  Island  (VIL)  settled  by  Roger  Williams. 
638.  Delaware  (VIII.)  settled  by  the  Swedes. 
650.  North  Oarolina  (IX.)  settled  by  emigrants  from  Virginia. 
664.  New  Netherlands  taken  by  the  English. 

•*     New  Jersey  (X.)  settled  by  the  English  at  Elizabethtown 
670.  South  Carolina  (XL)  settled  by  the  English. 
682.  Pennsylvania  (XII.)  settled  by  the  Quakera  under  Penn. 
691.  Mouth  of  the  Mississippi  discovered  by  La  Salle. 
710.  Port  Royal  taken  by  the  English,  and  named  Annapolis. 
732.  George  Washington  bom  in  Virginia,  (February  22). 
783.  Georgia  (XUL)  settled  by  the  English  at  Savannah. 
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1754.  Commencement  of  the  French  and  Indian  War. 
1759.  Quebec  taken  by  the  English.    Death  of  General  Wolfe. 
1768.  Treaty  of  Paris.    Canada  given  up  to  the  English. 
1765.  Passage  of  the  Stamp  Act 

1773.  The  tea  thrown  oyerboard  at  Boston. 

1774.  The  Mrsl  OonHnerUal  C(mgre8s  met  at  Philadelphia. 

1775.  Battles  of  Lexington  and  Bunker  HilL 
^     Montgomery  slain  at  Quebec. 

1776.  Declaration  of  American  Independence  (July  4th). 
^     Battles  of  Long  Island  and  Trenton. 

1777.  Battles  of  Chad's  Ford  and  Germantown. 
*'     Surrender  of  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga  (October  17th). 

1778.  American  independence  acknowledged  by  France. 
*'     Battle  of  Monmouth. 

1779.  Repulse  of  the  Americans  and  French  at  Savannah. 

1780.  Charleston  taken  by  the  British. 
"     Gates  defeated  by  Comwallis  at  Camden. 
**     Treason  of  Benedict  Arnold. 

1781.  Greene's  Campaign  in  the  South. 
^     Surrender  of  pomwallis  at  Torktown  (October  19tb>. 

1783.  Independence  of  U.  S.  acknowledged  by  Great  Britain. 
1787.  Constitution  of  U.  S.  adopted  by  the  Convention  at  Phila- 
delphia. 
1789.  Washington  (L)  the  first  President  of  the  United  States. 
1791    VermorU  admitted  into  the  Union. 
1792.  Kentucky  admitted  into  the  Union. 

1796.  Tennessee  admitted  into  the  Union. 

1797.  John  Adams  (IL)  President  of  the  United  States. 

1799.  Death  of  Washington. 

1800.  Capital  of  U.  S.  removed  from  Philadelphia  to  Washington. 

1801.  Thomas  Jefferson  (III.)  President  of  the  United  States. 
1803.  Louisiana  purchased  from  France. 

"     Death  of  Toussaint  L'Ouverture  in  prison  in  France. 
1809.  James  Madison  (IV.)  President  of  the  United  States. 

1811.  Victory  over  the  Indians  at  Tippecanoe  by  General  Harrison 

1812.  War  declared  by  the  United  States  against  Great  Britain. 
"     Surrender  of  Deti'oit  by  Gteneral  Hull 

1813.  Perry's  victory  on  Lake  Erie. 
"     Victory  at  the  Thames  by  General  Harrison 

1814.  Battles  of  Chippewa  and  Lundy  Lane.  * 


The  city  of  Washington  taken  by  General  Boes 
Treaty  of  peace  signed  at  Ghent 
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1815.  Victory  over  the  British  -at  New  Orleans  by  Jackson. 

1817.  James  Monroe  (V.)  President  of  the  United  Statea. 

1820.  Passage  of  the  Missouri  Com/promise  bilL 

1826.  Independence  of  Peru  acknowledged  by  Spain. 

1825.  John  Quincy  Adams  (VI.)  President  of  the  United  States. 

**     Independence  of  Mexico  acknowledged. 
1829.  Andrew  Jackson  (YII.)  President  of  the  United  States. 
1835.  War  with  the  Seminoles  in  Florida. 
1887.  Martin  Van  Buren  (VIII.)  President  of  the  United  States. 

**     Defeat  of  the  Seminoles  by  Taylor. 

1841.  William  Henry  Harrison  (IX.)  President  of  the  United  States 
•<     John  Tyler  (X.)  President  of  the  United  States. 

1842.  The  war  with  the  Seminoles  terminated. 

1845.  James  E.  Polk  (XI.)  President  of  the  United  States. 
"     Texas  admitted  into  the  Union. 

1846.  Commencement  of  war  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico 

1847.  Victory  over  Santa  Anna  by  Taylor  at  Buena  Vista. 
"     The  city  of  Mexico  taken  by  General  Scott 

1848.  Treaty  of  peace  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico. 

1849.  Zachary  Taylor  (XII.)  President  of  the  United  States. 
ia50.  Death  of  President  Taylor. 

'*     MiUard  Fillmore  (XIII.)  President  of  the  United  States. 

"     California  admitted  into  the  Union. 

"     Soulouque  (Fa/ustin  I.)  Emperor  of  HaytL 

1853.  PrankUn  Pierce  (XIV.)  President  of  the  United  States. 

1854.  Pas^ge  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  bill. 

185£)  James  Buchanan  (XV.)  President  of  the  United  States. 

1859.  Abdication  of  Soulouque,  Emperor  of  HaytL 

1860.  Secession  ordinance  passed  by  South  Carolina. 

1861.  Secession  ordinances  passed  by  ten  other  States. 

**A^  Abraham  Lincoln  (XVI.)  President  of  the  United  States. 
"     Beginning  of  the  great  war  of  the  Rebellion. 
"     First  battle  of  Bull  Run. 

1862.  New  Orleans  taken  by  the  Unionists. 

"     The  Seven  Days*  battles  under  McClellan. 
"     Defeat  of  the  Union  army  at  Bull  Run. 
**     Victory  over  the  Confederates  at  Antietam  by  McClellaa 
**     "War  declared  against  Mexico  by  Prance. 
1863  Emancipation  proclamation  issued  by  President  Lincoln. 
"     Victory  gained  by  Rosecrans  at  Murfreesboro. 
*'     Defeat  of  the  Unionists  at  Chancellorsville. 
'^     Defeat  of  the  Confederates  under  Lee  at  GkttyBburg. 
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1863.  Yicksbui^  taken  by  General  Grant 

1864  Campaign  of  Grant  in  Virginia.    Petersburg  besieged. 

*'     Atlanta  taken  by  G^eral  Sherman. 

'*     Batde  of  NashyiUa    Confederates  defeated  by  Thomas. 

1866.  Surrender  of  General  Lee.    End  of  the  Rebellion. 
^     Assassination  of  President  Lincoln. 

3^  Andrew  Johnson  (XVII.)  President  of  the  United  States. 
J^    Slavery  abolished  throughout  the  United  States. 

1867.  Reconstruction  Bill  passed  by  Congress. 

"     The  Emperor  Maximilian  shot  in  Mexico. 

1869!^tn3rs8es  8.  Grant  (XVIIL)  President  of  the  United  States. 
1871.  The  **  Alabama  Treaty"  made.     Great  Fire  at  Chicago. 
1876.  Centennial  celebration  of  the  Declaration  of  American  Inde- 
pendence.   World's  Fair  in  Philadelphia. 
1877v;  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  (XIX)  President  of  the  United  States. 
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REVIEW  QITESTIONa 

PAOB 

1.  What  important  voyages  were  made  to  America  In  the  15th  centnry  f  227-234-360 

2.  What  Important  voyages  were  made  In  the  16th  century? 861-369 

3.  Give  a  sketch  of  the  colonial  history  of  Virginia 862 

4.  Of  Massachnsetts 862  5.  Of  New  Hampshire ... .         262 

6.  Of  Connecticat 868  7.  Of  Rhode  Island 868 

8.  Of  New  York 863-864  9.  Of  New  Jersey 864 

10.  or  Maryland 864-866         11.  Of  Pennsylvania. 869 

12.  Of  Delaware 865-866         1.3.  Of  Georgia 866 

14.  Of  North  and  Sonth Carolina..  861-866         15.  Of  LonlMaua 867 

16.  What  French  colonies  were  established  in  America  f 86(^367 

17.  What  did  the  Portngaese  accomplish  in  America  ? 867-868 

18.  Who  was  Pizarro,  and-  what  did  he  accomplish  ? 368-369 

19.  What  else  was  accomplished  for  Spain  in  Sonth  America  ? 869 

20.  In  what  wars  did  the  British  colonies  of  America  suffer? 270-301 

21 .  Give  a  oketch  of  the  causes  of  the  Revolutionary  war 870-371 

22.  What  military  events  took  place  before  Independence  was  declared?. .  371-872 

23.  Give  an  account  of  those  that  occurred  in  Massachusetts 871-372 

24.  Give  an  account  of  the  other  events  of  the  year  1775 371-872 

25.  What  events  of  importance  took  place  in  1776  ? 372-874 

26.  Describe  the  battle  of  Long  Island  and  Wa8hington*s  retreat  to  Penn*a.        872 

27.  What  were  the  important  events  of  1777  ? 372-878-874 

28.  Describe  Washington's  contests  with  General  Howe 872-873 

29.  Give  an  account  of  the  invasion  and  surrender  of  Burgoyne 373-874 

80.  Give  an  account  of  the  events  of  1778 874 

81.  Give  an  account  of  the  events  of  1779 874 

82.  Give  an  account  of  the  events  of  1780 374-875 

83.  Give  an  account  of  the  events  of  1781,  and  close  of  the  war 875 

84.  What  is  said  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation  and  the  Constitution  ?. .  375-876 

85.  Give  an  outline  of  the  events  of  Washington's  administration 876 

86.  Of  John  Adams's? 376        37.  Of  Jefferson's  ? 876-877 

38.  What  were  the  causes  of  the  second  war  with  England? 877 

39.  Give  a  sketch  of  the  military  events  previous  to  1813 877 

40.  Give  a  sketch  of  the  military  events  of  1813 377 

41.  Give  a  sketch  of  the  military  events  of  1814 378-379 

42.  Give  a  sketch  of  the  naval  events  of  the  war 275-877-378 

48.  What  were  the  important  events  of  Monroe's  administration  ? 879-880 

44.  OfJohnQ.  Adams's? 880  46.  Of  Jackson's? 880-881 

46.  OfVanBuren's? 881  47.  Of  Tyler's? 881 

4E.  Give  the  cause  and  commencement  of  the  Mexican  war 381-382 

49.  Gire  an  account  of  the  events  of  1846 882 

50.  Give  an  account  of  the  events  of  1847 882-888 

51.  When  was  a  treaty  made,  and  what  were  its  terms  ? 888 

52.  What  wore  the  events  of  Taylor's  an d  Fillmore's  administration  ? . . . .         883 

68.  Of  Pierce's? 888-884  54.  Of  Buchanan's? 884-886 

66.  Relate  the  causes  which  led  to  the"  Great  CivU  War" 885-886 

56.  What  did  the  Confederates  do  before  the  inauguration  of  Lincoln  ? . .  • .        886 

67.  What  afterward  occurred  before  McClellan  took  command  ? 886 

66.  Give  an  account  of  McClellan's  movements 886-887-888 

69.  Give  an  account  of  the  operations  in  Missouri      887 
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flO.  Oive  an  acooant  of  the  operations  in  Loairiana 88T 

61.  Give  an  acooant  of  Lee's  operations  preyioas  to  1865. ,,.. 887-688 

62.  Give  an  account  of  Bnmaide^s  operations 888 

63.  Of  Pope's 888  64.  Of  Hooker's 888 

65.  Of  Banks's 888  66.  Of  Rosecrans's 888 

67.  Of  Grant's 887-38&-389  68.  OfSheridan's 889 

69.  Of  Sherman's .....889-890  70.  Of  Thomas's 889 

71.  What  were  the  closing  events  of  the  war? 890 

72.  What  had  President  Lincoln  done  in  reference  to  the  slaves  f 890 

73.  What  can  you  state  of  Lincoln's  character,  acts,  and  death  f 890 

74.  Name  the  principal  events  of  Johnson's  administration 391 

75.  Give,  as  far  as  yon  can,  the  history  of  slavery  in  the  U.  S 880-884-890-891 

76.  By  whom  was  Johnson  succeeded  in  the  Presidency  ? 891 

77.  Give  the  history  of  Mexico  previone  to  the  discovery  of  America 893 

78.  Its  subseqaent  history  to  the  establishment  of  its  independence 892 

79.  Give  a  sketch  of  the  career  of  Santa  Anna.. 88S-883-393 

80.  What  treaty  was  made  by  Mexico  in  1862  r 893 

81.  Wltat  circamstances  led  to  the  making  of  the  treaty? 893 

82.  Give  the  subsequent  history  of  Mexico 898 

88.  Give  the  history  of  Central  America  previous  to  1821 893-894 

84.  Give  the  subsequent  history  of  Central  America 894 

86.  What  can  yon  state  of  Belize  and  the  Mosquito  kingdom?.. 894 

86.  What  events  in  the  life  of  Columbus  can  you  mention  ? 360-368-869^394 

87.  By  what  right  does  Spain  hold  many  islands  of  the  West  Indies  ? 894 

88.  What  account  can  yon  give  of  the  Buccaneers  ? 894 

89.  What  history  can  you  give  of  the  Island  of  Cnba  ? 894-895 

90.  State  all  the  facts  yon  can  in  relation  to  Jamaica 895 

91.  Give  tlie  history  of  Hayti  or  Hispaniola 895-396 

92.  Give  the  facts  in  relation  to  Tuussaint  L'Onverture 895-896 

93.  Name,  in  chronological  order,  the  most  prominent  facts  in  American 

history  of  the  15ih  century 897 

94.  Name,  in  order,  those  of  the  16th  century 897 

95.  Name,  in  order,  those  of  the  17th  century 897 

96.  Name,  in  order,  those  of  the  18th  century 897-398 

97.  Name,  in  order,  those  of  the  19th  century 899-390 
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A. 

PAOB 

Abbasides  (athbas'e'diz) 153 

AbbedePleu'ry. 802 

Abd-el-Ka'der 819 

Ab'dul  A'zias 853 

A  b-er-crom'bie,  Sir  Ralph 273 

Abcmkir  {ab-oo-keer' ) 810 

A'bra-ham 26 

A-bu'be-ker 150 

Ab-y8-8in'i-a 280 

A-ca'dia 866 

Ac-ar-ua'ni-a 84 

Ac'CJid 11 

A-chse'an  Leasriie 59 

Achaia  {a-ka'yah) 34 

Achaia,  a  Roman  province 61 

Achilles  (a-A3^'««) 34 

AcreCa'Jbw-) 208,  210,  310 

Act  of  Conformity 240 

Kc\\vLm\ak'8he-um)  100 

Adams,  John 376,380 

Adams,  John  Quincy 380 

Ad'di-son 267 

A-dol'phus,  King  of  the  Goths 125 

Adolphus,  Gustavup 328,  339 

A'dri-an Ill,  112 

A-dri-an-o'ple 123,  139 

Ad-ri-at'ic,  Wedding  the 222 

^s:ean  {l-qe'an)  Sea 81,  39 

^'gos-pot'a-inon 45,  48 

^Ti-a  Cap-i-to-li'ua 112 

iE-min-iia 80,  84 

iE-o'll-ans,  Migration  of 35 

.ffl'qni-aiie 71 

Aetius  {oHi^she-^ 126 

M-y  o'li-a 34 

^-to'li-an  Leagae 59 

Af-ghan-it*-tan' 278 

Af'ri-ca..   11,  21,  125,  135,  153,  227,  394 

A-gath'o-cies 78 

Aije  of  De^*pot8 38 

Age«\\Sii\^{a-je8-e4a'u8) ..^  48,  49 

K\i\nco\\Tt  {a^'ia-couri) 179,  199 

A'gis 56,  69 

Agnadello  {an-yah-del'lo 287 

A-gra'ri-an  Laws 70,  86 

A-gric'o-la 110 

Ag-ri-gen'tum 61 

Ag-rip-pi'na 107 

A-has-u-e'ras 82 

Ah'ri-man 83 

Aix-la-Chapelle  (flkes  idh   sha-pel')  145 

270,  306,  830 

Ak^bah 151 

Alabama  (al-ali'bah'mah).,  378,  879,  886 

Al'a-ric 124,  125 

A-lan'ka 391 

Albanj  {atol'bchnt) 164 


PAOS 

A1-be-marle',  Duke  of SStt 

Albertl 217,  219 

Albertll 218 

Albert,  Prince 278,280 

Albigenses  (al-be-jen'slz) 191,  192 

A\h\geo'\8  (al'be-zhwah) 191 

Al'bo-in 134 

Alcibiadep  (al'Se-ia'ah-ddz)   45 

Alcuin  {al'kwin) , 145 

A-lep'po 138 

Al-ex-an'der  the  Great...  51,  53,  54,  65 

Alexander  II.  of  Rassia 344 

Alexander  III.,  King  of  Scotland...  171 

Alexander  VI.,  Pope 286 

Alexander  Se-ve'rui» 116 

Al-ex-an'dra,  Princei»s  of  Wales 341 

Al-ex-an'dri-a..  53,  84,  96,  115,  185,  309 

Alexandrian  Library  (note) 186 

Al-foii'so  11.  of  Aragon 285 

Al-fon'80  III.  of  Portugal 227 

Alfonso  VLof  Portugal 227 

Alfonso  X.  of  Portugal 225 

Alfred  the  Great 157 

Al-ge'ri-a,  Conquest  of 319 

Algiers  [fd-jeerz') 379 

Al-ham'bra 227 

Ali  {ah'le) 150 

Al-le-man'ni 148 

Al'li-aRiver 73 

Al'raa 279 

Almagro  (cU-mah'ffro) 869 

Al  Mansur  {man-soor*} 152 

Alphabetic  W riting  (note) 5 

Alps 80,  214,  310 

Alsace  (al-sahs') 297 

Altai  (a/-rt') 134 

Al'torf 217 

Alva,  Duke  of 887 

A\y&ttes  (S-le-at'Oz) 17 

A-ma-de'oI 348 

A-marfl 224 

A-mS'sis 21 

Am'a-zon 868 

America 270,  3H0 

America,  North.   147,  234,  241,  258,  271 

270.  360 
America,  South..  284,  860,  867,  368,  869 
Amerigo  Vespucci   (ahrmchre'go 

veg-pooi'che) 360,  869 

Amencan  Coloniee 269,  272,  362 

Am'i-das .    361 

Amiens  (am'e-enz)^  Treaty  of..  273,  811 

A'mir-al-ma 151 

Am'mon 31 

A-mour'  River 844 

Ani-phic-ty-on'ic  Council 51,  62 

Am-phip'o-lis 44,80 
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Am'ster-dam 800 

Am'u-rath 189 

An'cns  Martins  {mar'Bh/^^ut) 68 

An'gles 147 

Anjoa  (oAn'ioo) 187 

An-nap'o-lis 866,  867 

Anne,  Qneen  of  England..  368,  365,  266 

Anne,  of  Austria 298 

AnneBoleyn(a»MU'«n)..   335.  336,  237 
Anne,  DncheBS  ol  Brittany  ....  285,  286 

Anne,  of  Cleves 237 

An'son,  Commodore 268 

Antalddas  {an-tal'se-tkUf) 48 

Antletam  (an-^tf'tom) 388 

An-tig'o-nns 67,  58 

Anti^nus  Do'son 60 

Antigonns  Go-nn'tas 59 

An'tJ-och,  founded  by  Seleucns  ....    58 

An-ti'o-chns  the  Great 83,  93 

An-tlp'a-ter 51,  66,  57 

Antoinette,  Marie  (an-tioah-net^)  304, 808 

An-to-ni'nus  Pi'os 112 

Antoninns,  MarcnsAn-reli-ns..  112,  113 

An'to-ny,  Mark 98,  99,  100 

Ant'werp 337 

A-o8'ta 348 

A-polMo,  Oracle  and  Temple  of. ... .    63 

Ap'pi-ns  Clau'di-ns 72 

A-pu'li-a 223 

Aqnitaine  (ah'We'fain'): 143 

Ar-a-bel'Ia  Stuart 245 

A-ra'bl-a 23,  24.  65,  160 

Ar'a-go • 319 

Ar'a-gon 193,  224,  225 

A'ram 26 

A-ra'tuB  of  Sicyon  (sish'e-on 69,  60 

Arbela  {ar-Wlah) 54 

Ar-ca'di-a 84 

Ar-ca'di-ns 124.  131 

Archangel  (ar2^nV«0 239 

Archi  medeg  (ar-ke^me*diz) 78,  81 

Archons  (ar'hons) 37 

Ardesher  {ard-e-sAir^ 116 

A-re-oij'a-gup 37 

Argentine  (ar'i^n-^ifM)  Republic...  868 

Argo 85 

Ar^go-lis 34,  86 

Ar-go-naut'ic  Expedition 35 

Ar'gos 86,  45.  48,  77 

Aristides  (ar4»-a'rf&) 41.  42,  43 

Ar-is-to-bu'las 93 

Aristobulns  II 93 

Aristotle  (ar'itf-^o^tfO ^^ 

Aries  (or/) 146 

Ar-ma'da,  Invincible 241 

Ar-me'ni-a 92,  96 

Ar-min'i-us 105 

Arnold;  Benedict 372,  874 

Arnold  of  Winkelried  (tHn^kd^eed)  219 

Artaphemes  (ar-tah^her'nig) 89 

Artazerzes  I.  (ar-^aar-erse'2z) 83.  43 

Artazerxes  II 46 

Arthur,  King 148 

Arthur,  Prince 167.  234 

Artois  {ar*twah)t  Count  of 818 

Aryans  (note)  4,  5 

As'ca-lon 207 

Aeeham,  Roger  (of'lMim) 288 

As'dra-bal gl 


PASS 

Ash-an-tee' War 280 

Ash'dod 26 

Ashley  River ^ 866 

Ash'ur 14 

Asia  (fl'*A«-«A) 11,  180,  222 

Asia  Minor 17.  84 

As'ke-lon 26 

As-mo-nie'an  Dynasty 93 

As'pem,  Battle  of 813 

As-sjT'l-a 14,  16,  16 

Assyrian  Canon 6 

Assyrians 12,  14,  17,  28 

Ar'un-de-li-an  Marbles 6 

As-tra-chaa'  {-kan),  orAs-tra-can'...  861 

Astrology 23 

Astronomy 162.  255 

As-tu'ri-as 2*25 

Astyages  (ag'ti'ah-jiz) 17 

Ath'el-stau 157 

Ath'ens 37 

Ath'os,  Mt...._^ 39 

At-lan'tic 25,  146 

Atlantic  Cable 280 

At'ta-lns 88,  84 

Attica  (at'U-kah) 34.  37,  41,  44 

Attila  {fU'te4ah) 125.  126,  220 

Augsburg  (pugs'boorg) 214,  326 

Augustan  Age  of  England 267 

Augustan  Age  of  French  Literature  303 

Au^gustine,  St 861 

Au-gus'tus 104,  106 

Au-gus'tu-lus.  Rum'u-lus 127 

Au-re'li-an 119,  120 

Au-reli-us,  Marcus 112,  118 

Aus'ter-litz 811 

Aus-tra'si-a  (-«Atf-aA) 148 

Austria 217.  296,  312,  331 

Austrian  Succession.  War  of,  269, 803, 829 

Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy. 881 

Avars  (a-«ar20 183,  184.  146 

Avignon  (a^v9n'yon0....  192,  194,  325 
Az'tecs 892.  894 


Ba'bel 9 

Bab'y-lon 9,  11,  12,  18 

Bab-y-lo'n.i-a 19.  13 

Ba'con.  Lord 244.246 

Bac'tri-a 64 

Baden  (bah' den) asi 

Bag'dad 136,  153.  158 

Baaiy  (6aA/-y«') 305 

Baj'a-zet 189 

Ba,azetII 860 

Bal-ak-Ia'va 379 

Bal-bi'nuB 117 

Bal-bo'a 368 

Baldwin.  Count  of  Flanders...  188,  309 

Ba'li-ol,  John 171.  173 

Ballot  Act 280 

Baltic 178 

Baltimore 879 

Banks,  General 888 

Ban'nock-burn ITS 

Barbarians,  Irruption  of  (note) 137 

Bar-ba'does 289 

Barbaric  Monarchies,  Map  (facing)..  181 
Bar-ba-roB'sa.  Frederick,  808,  SI6»  916 


IKBIBX. 
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PAOS 

BarbaroBsa,  the  Plnte 826 

Barebones,  Piaise-God 255 

Bar'low 881 

Bar'net 182 

Ba'silll 186 

Basqaes  (basks) 4 

Bfi»ti\e  ibah-sied') 805 

Batavlan  Republic 887 

Ba-va'ri-a 218,  289,  881 

BSy'ard.  Chevalier 287.  288,  289 

Ba-zaine',  Marshal 822,  828 

Beaaharnais  {b<Hir-na')  Horteuae. . .  820 

Beck'ot,  Thomas  & 163,  164,  165 

Bchietun.  Inscription  of  (note) 7 

BelorBe'lns 12 

Belgium  (bel'Je-um) 801.  836 

Bel-grade' 829.  851 

Bel-i-sa'ri-os 182.  133 

Belize  {ba4eez*) 894 

Bel-Khaz'zar 12.  18 

Be'miei  (or  BemMs)  Heights 874 

Ben'e-dek,  Marshal 831 

,Ben-e-ven'tum 76 

Ben-e-ven'to 3i4 

Bengal  {ben-gawl') 271 

Ben-ba'dad 26 

Ben'niiig-ton 874 

Berezina  (&6r-^A^na) 815 

Ber-gen 216,  364 

Berkeley,  Lord 364 

Ber-lin',  or  Ber'lin  812,  881 

Ber-na-dotte' 840 

Bern  e 345 

Be-ro'eue 11 

Ber'tha 188 

Bible,  Engliah 237,247 

Bi-thyn'i-a 84,139 

Black  Prince... 174, 175, 197, 198,225,  226 

Blackheath 177 

Blake,  Admiral 254,256,256 

Blanche  of  Caotile  (Jcas-teel') 192 

Blenheim  {Uen*Mme) 266,  329 

Blucher  (Woc^jfeer) 316,333 

Boeotia  (he-o'she-ah) 34,  69 

Bo-he'mi-a 218 

Bo'he-mond,  Count  of  Tarentnm  . .  207 

Bo-les'laa   832 

Boleyn,  Anne  (b(U'«n,  an).. .235,  286,  237 

Bolingbroke  (biU'ingbriik) 267 

Bol'i-var 869 

Bo-liv'i-a 869 

Bo'na-parte,  Napoleon  ...278, 274, 275, 309 

817,  876,  877 

Bonaparte,  Jer-ome' 812 

Bonaparte,  Joseph 811,  818 

Bonaparte,  Louis  Napoleon,  811, 820, 821, 

838,846 

Bon'i-f ace  Vm. ,  Pope      188, 184 

Book  of  Common  Prayer 238 

Bordeaux  (bdr-do') 194 

Bor'gi-a,  Alexander  (Pope) 286 

Borodino  {bor-o-cfe'no) 314 

Borussi  (do-roo^'^i) 832 

Bo-rys'the-nSs 134, 136 

Bos'po-rue 8^  186 

Boa'ton 362,863,870,872 

Boe'worth  Field 184 

Both'nl-a 840 

Bouillon  {boo-<K8i^ong^,  Godfrey  of.  907 
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Boulogne  (jboo4bns^ 890 

Boar-bon,  the  Constable  of 988,  289 

Koyne,  Battle  of  the. 264 

Bozzaris  (bot-sah'ris) 854 

Brad'dock,  General 270 

Brad'shaw 263,258 

Bra-gan'za 847,848 

Bragg.  General 388,889 

Bran'den-bnrg 339 

Bran'dy-wrine  Creek 8T8 

Bras'i-daa 44 

Brazil  ibrak-zul') 318,  860,  367.  369 

Breed's  Hill 871 

Brem'en 216,314 

Bren'nus 6i9,  78 

Brit'ain 25,  94, 107,  110, 114, 147 

Brit'to-ny 187 

Brooklyn 879 

Brougham  (droo'am) 876 

Brown,  John 884 

Bruce,  Fobert 171, 179,  173 

Bruges  {brw/Jis,  or  broozhe) 216 

Brun-du'si-u m  (-zhe-um) 95 

Brus'selB »i7 

Bru'tus,  Junius 68 

Brutus,  Marcus 97.99 

Buccaneers 894 

Bn-chan'an,  Geoige 947 

Buchanan,  Jarne^ 884 

Buckle  ibuefel) 281 

BueniYlt>^ta. (bwa'nahvees'tah),  ...  882 

Baenos  Ayres  (tK/nus  a'riz) 

Bulgarians. 188, 161, 

BullRun 886,388 

Bulwer  (d^'Wtfr) 281 

Bunker  Hill 871 

Bun'yan,  John 969 

Bnrgoyne  (&t<r^nO,General.  979,878,874 

Bni^gun-dy 143,146,187 

Burke.  £dmnnd 973 

Bums 276 

Bumside,  General 888 

Bute,  Lord   971 

Butler,  Samuel 262 

Butler  General 887 

By'ron,  Lord 976,977,854 

Byz'an-tine  Empire 181 

Byzantium  {f»-zan*8h&Mm) 49, 129 

O. 

Cabal,  the 959 

Cab'ot,  John 934,860 

Cabot,  Sebastian 934,  860,  369 

Ca-bral' 849,367 

Cabul  (*aA-Zi«rfO 278 

Cade,  jack 181 

Ca-de'sia  (-«A«-aA) 160 

Cadiz  (ifeo'disB) :...    95 

CKsar,  Julius ....  98,  94,  96, 96,  97,  98,  99 

Caesars,  the  Twelve. Ill 

Cairo  (H'fO) 188,809 

Ca-la'bri-a ^ 928 

Ca'lah 14 

Calais  (ibtf'if) 174,196,989,991 

Ca'led 150 

California 882,888 

Ca-lig'u-la,  Cains 106, 108, 1  lO,  114 

Cal'neh 11 

CalMn 
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Cam-by  ves .* . . .  31,  S4,  29,  81 

Cam'den 375 

Ca-mll'lnp 72,  74,  75 

Cam-pa'ni-a 83,  110 

Campbell.  Sir  Col'in 279 

Campo  Pormio,  Treaty  of 809 

Canada. .. .270,  278, 30:^,  3(>7,  372,  374,  381 

Ca-na'ries 25 

Cannaa  (kan'ne) 80, 81 

Cannes  (*««) 316 

Cannon 154,174 

Ca-noD'sa 215 

Can-ion' 280 

Ca-nute' the  Great 159 

Cap'et,  Hugh  (or  kdp-et) 147, 187 

Capetian  Dynasty 147 

Ca'po  d'ls'tn-a 354 

Cap-pa-do'cia  HA*^) 84,  1 18 

Ca'pre-8B...  lOH,  108 

Cap'u-a 81,91 

Gar-a-caria 115 

Ca^rac'ta-ca8 107 

Cardinal  de  Retz  {rcUz) 299 

Car-ib-be'an  Sea 394 

Ca-ri'nu8  120 

Carlinle  (kar-lUe') 172 

CarMo-man 144 

Car-lo-vin'gi-an  Dynasty 144,  220 

Car-lyle'  281 

Car-o-li'na. 361 

Caroline  of  Brunswick 276 

Carr,  Robert 346 

Car'te-iet.  Sir  George 364 

Car'thage.  .29,  77, 78,  79,  80,  81, 82,  85,  86, 

126,  151 

Car-tha-ge'na. .  268 

Cartier  Qcar-te-a') 361 

Cas'pi-an  16,  81,94 

Cas-san'der 57,  58 

Cas'si-mer,  John 335 

Cassina  (kash'e-us) 94,  97,  98,  99 

Cassiui^,  Spurius 70 

Ca«tile  IcaS'teel') 225.  227 

Catharine  de  Medici  (me,Ve-ch6)..2Q0, 292 

293,  294 

Catharine  of  Ar'a-gon 234 

Cathari  ne  I.  of  Itii  esia 343, 352 

Catharine  II.  of  Russia 843,  352 

Cat'i-llne 93 

Ca'to 97 

Can'ca-euR 844 

Cau'dlne  ForlLS 75 

Cavaliers 250 

Ca wn-pore' 279 

Cax'ton.  William 183 

Cecil  (gea'U),  Lord  Burleigh 240 

Cecrops  {H'krops) , 37 

Cel-ti-be'ri-a  (note) 86 

Cel-ti-be'ri-ans 86 

Central  America 893 

Cer'ro  Gor'do 383 

Chad's  Ford 878 

Chaldea  (*a/-d«'aA) 12 

Chaldees  (*a/-d&) 18 

Cham-bord',  Count  de 823 

Champagne  (shmn-pan'ya) 187 

Champ  lain  Isham-plane') 867 

Chancellor  de  TUdpital  (Ic/pe-tal). ..  292 
Ohancellorsville 888 
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Charlemagne  {thar-U^mahn')  144, 145,146, 

148, 152, 213, 220,  221 

Charles  Albert,  of  Savoy 346 

Charles  the  Bold 201,  202,  219 

Charles  the  Fat 146 

Charles  the  Simple 146,  IfiO 

Charles  the  Pretender 269,  270 

Charles  1.  of  England 247,  299 

Charles  II.  of  England,  253,  254,  257, 300, 

8(>4,  365 

Charles  II.  of  Spain 301 

Charles  IV.  of  France 174,  196 

Charles  IV.  of  Bohemia 218 

Charles  V.  of  Prance 198 

Charles  V.  of  Germany,  235  288, 289.  290, 

291, 326,  347.  :«1 

Charles  VI.  of  France 198,  1 99 

Charles  VI.  of  Germany 269,  329 

Charles  VII.  of  France 199, 200,  201 

Charles  VIII.  ol  France 285, 286 

Charles  IX.  of  France 292,  293,  300 

Charles  X.  of  France 318 

Charles  XI.  of  Sweden 339 

Charles  XII.  of  Sweden 839,  342,  852 

Charles  XIII.  of  Sweden 340 

Charles  XIV.  of  Sweden 840 

Charles  XV.  of  Sweden 840 

Charles  of  Anjou 193,  224 

Charles  of  Valois  {vcU-wah/) 195 

Charles,  Archdulce  of  A  ustria 313 

Charleston 366,  372, 374,  386,  390 

Chartists 278 

Chatham,  Earl  of 271,272 

Chaucer  {chau'ser) 176 

Chesapeake  Bay 378,  386 

Chesapeake,  the  Frigate 377 

Chev'y  Cha<e,  Ballad  of 178 

Chick-a-mau'ga 388 

Ch\h  ichil'le). 868,  369 

China 138,  222,  280 

Chinese  Tartary 137 

Chip'pe-wa 878 

Choerouea  (ke-ro-ne'ah) 61 

Christ 9,  106,  123 

Christian  Era 6 

Christian  II.  of  Denmark 338 

Christian  IV.  of  Denmark 327,  840 

Christian  IX.  of  Denmark 341 

Christianity 148,  1&5,  332 

Christians,  Persecution  of  ..107,  112, 113, 

117,  121 

Christina  (kris-Wnah) 839 

Christina  of  Spain 841 

Chronology 5 

C 1 1  ronolosy,  Jewish  (note) 29 

Church,  English 236 

Church,  Greek 137 

Church,  Romish 137,  236,  249 

Chrysostom  (kris^os-tom) 131 

Cicero  (sis'e-ro) 93,  98,  99 

Cilicia  {se-Uah'e-ah) Ill,  118 

Cimon  {ai'mon) 43 

Cim'bri-ans  (aim-) 88,89 

Cin-cln-na'tns 71 

Cinna  («i«'naA) 90 

Cia-al'pine  Gaul 89 

Cisalpine  Republic 309 

Citium  (sish'e-um) 43 

Clairvaax  (etor»-to') 
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Clar'eii-don 16^} 

Clarendon,  ConBtitutioni*  of 164 

Clau'di-ai* 106.  107,  109,  119 

Clay,  Henry 888 

Cle-ar'chu8  (-*i/*^ 46 

Clem'ent,  '.he  A»8aBein  of  Henry  III.  294 

Clement  v..  Pope 194 

Clement  VII.,  Pope 235,  290 

Cle-om'e-nSa 59,  60 

Cle'on 44,  45 

Cle-o-pat'ra 96,  99,  100 

Cler-mont' 206 

Clifford,  Rosamond 166 

Clinton,  George 374,  375 

Cisson  (kUs'song),  Oliver 195 

Cllve,  Lord 271 

Clon'tArf 165 

Clo-til'da 143 

Clo'vis 14;i 

Clasiam  (kiu'»/U-wn) 73 

Clyde  {kOde)  River 115 

Cly'tui 64 

Cnidus  (ni'dus) 48 

Cob'ham,  Lord 179 

Cod,  Cape  , 362,  364 

Cod-o-mau'nns ...    83 

Co'd  ru8 87 

Colb»'rt  im-bare") 299 

Colcliis  (kol'kis) 96 

Cole'ridge 2T6 

Colfax  (kdl'fax),  Schuyler  (sH'ler)..  391 
Coligny  {ko-Uen-ye'),  Admiral..  292,  293 

Coloirne  {ko  lone') 216 

Col-la-ti'uns o8 

Co-lomM)i-a 369 

Col-o8-ee'ura 109,  110 

Co-iog'eat*  of  Rhodes 150 

Co-him'bi-a   390 

Columbus,  Christopher....  227,  234,  3(j0 

368,  369,  394 

Com'mo-dns 113 

Commonwealth,  English 253,  254 

Commune 323 

Cora-ne'iius,  Manuel 208 

Comparative  Philology  (note) 11 

Con'de,  the  Great 299,  3(X) 

Confederation  of  the  Rhine 329 

Confederation.  North  German 331 

Connecticut  (con-net' e-cut) 363 

Co'non 45,  48 

Con'rad  of  Pranconia ;..  213 

Conrad  II.  of  Germany 214 

Conrad  III.  of  Germany 208,  215 

Con 'stance,  Ctmnci  I  of 218 

CouHtance,  Peace  of 216 

Con't»tan-tine 121,  122 

Coniitantine  Paleeologus 139 

Con(«tantinople....  122, 132,  133,  13=),  136 
Vrj,  138,  139,  151,  206.  209.  222.  350,  SOS 

Con-stan'ti  as  (she-us)  121,  122 

Coo-mass'ie 280 

Co-peu-ha'gen 273,  341 

C<»r-cy'ra  (e  like  8^ 44 

Cor'day,  Charlotte 308 

Cor'do-va 152 

Cordova,  the  Discoverer  of  Mexico.  361 

Cor'fu 364 

Cor'luth 88,44,48,61,61 

Oor-i-o-la'nus 71 
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Co-ri'o-li 71 

Com  Laws,  Repeal  of 278 

Cornwall 238 

Cora-wariia,  Lord 278,  875 

Cor-o-ne'a. 48 

Cor'si-ca 803 

Cor'tez 361,  892 

Co-run'na,  Battle  of 274 

Cos-sacks 835 

Cos-so'va 139 

Costa  Rica  {koit'idh  re'kah) 894 

Covenant,  Scottish 249,251 

Covenanters 254 

Cov'er-dale  {kuv-) 238 

Co w'per 276 

Cra'cow 335 

Cran'mer 236,  238,  239 

Cras'sus 91,  92,  94 

Crat'er-us 56,  57 

Crecy(*r«'«) 174,  196 

Cre-mo'na 109 

Cri-me'a 852 

Crim-e'anWar 279.344,  353 

Croesus  ikre'sus) 18,  29  39 

Crom'well,  Minister  to  Henry  VIII.  237 
Cromwell,  Oliver.. 252,  i63,  254,  258,  3:i2 

Cromwell,  Richard 257 

Cro'ton 61 

Cro-to'na 22:3 

Crusades  l;J7,  161,  166,  170,  189,  205,  216 

Ctesiphon  {fes't-fdn) HI,  115,  152 

Cu'ba 894 

Cul-lo'den 270 

CumaB  (ku'me)  61 

Cumberland,  Duke  of. 269,  270,  271,  277 

Cumberland  River 387 

Cu-nax'a 46 

Cu-ne'i'form  Inscriptions ]0 

Curfew  Bell 161 

Cu'ri-us  Den-tH'rus  76 

Cyaxari'S  {si  ox'a-riz) 16,  17,  29 

Cyn-os-ceph'a-lae,  or  Cyn-o-ceph'a-le 

(Sin-)  60,88 

Cv'prus 42,  43,  150 

Cy-rc'ne 61 

Cyrenaica  iH-re-no'e-kci^i) 61 

Cyrus  the  Great..  14, 17,  18,  25,  28,  31,  89 

C>  rus  the  Yonnger  46,  47 

Cyzicus  (siz'e-kus) 62 

D. 

Dacia  {da'fihe-ah) 119,  184 

Dacians Ill 

Dal-ma'tia  (sTie-ah) 120,  121,  122 

Da-raas'cus,  26, 135, 188, 150,  151,  208,  209 

Dam-i-et'ta 209 

Dan'do-lo 222 

Danes 157,158,  159 

Dan'ton 308 

Dant'zlc 216 

Danube  32,  59,  111,  119,  123,  134,  352,  353 

Danubian  Principalities 344 

Darien.  Isthmus  of 268,  368 

Da-ri'us  Hys-tas'pes 32,  38.  39 

Darius  Cod-o-man'nus 88,  53,  54,  116 

Dam  ley,  Lord 242 

Da'tis 89 

Dau'phin-y 196 

David,  King  of  larael 96,26 
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David,  King  of  Scotland...  178, 174,  176 

Davis,  Jefferson 386,  89t 

De-ca'tnr 878,  880 

De-cemMrs 72 

Decins  (<fo'«A*w) 117 

DfliVo-ces 17 

Delaware 865 

De  aware  Bay 364 

Delaware  River 365,  872 

De  aware.  Lord 362,  365 

Belhi  (del'U) 279 

De  Leoii,  Ponce  (da  khOn\  pdn'tha)  360 

De' Ji-um 44 

Del'phi 60,59,62,63 

Delphic  Tripod  (note) 7 

Delta  of  the  Nile 22 

De-me'tri-ns  Pha-le're-u« 67 

Demetriua  Po-li-or-ce'tSs 67,  68,  59 

DelAontsidamong) 366 

DeMoni'fort,  Simon 191 

De-mos'the-D6s 51.  56.  99 

Denmarlc,  146,  147, 148, 158,  263,  302,  338 

340 

DeQnincey 281 

De  Ruyter  (ri-fer) .256,259 

Der'wenl  River 160 

Deseze  (diih-MS/) 308 

DeSo'to 361 

Dettingen  (det'tin-gtn) 269 

DeWitt 300 

Diaz  (c^oz),  Bartholomew 227 

Dickens 281 

Dictator 69 

Dido 25 

Di(l'i-us  Jn-li-a'nns 114 

Dieskan  (£^ef-Ax)')  270 

Di'et  German 213,  327, 830,  381 

Di-o-cle'ti-an  (-*A«-a7i) 120,  121 

Di-og'e-nes  (note) 53 

DionyBins  (di-o-nish'e-w) 78 

Dispersion  (note) 11 

Dnieper  {ne'per) 841,  352 

Dniester  Cnees'ier 341 

Doge  of  Venice 221 

Domes'day  Book 261 

Domitlan  {do-migh'e-an) 110,  111 

Don  Carlos 848 

Don  Carvalho  {kar-vaU'yo) 349 

Don  Miguel  (me'gfiel) 350 

Don  River 841,  351 

Don'nel-oon,  Fort 387 

Dor'ches-ter  Heights 372 

Do'ri-an? 86 

Do'rls 84 

Donglas 178 

Dover 862 

Dra'co 87 

Drake,  Sir  Francis 841 

Dres'den 815 

Drn'sns 104 

Dry'den 262 

Dnlilin 165 

Dubois  (du-btDoh') 802 

Dudley 234 

Dudley,  Lord  Gnilford .' .  288 

Du  Guesclin  (ffOrklang*) 198,  226 

Du-il'li-us 78,79 

Dumoutler  (tfu-moo-TV-aO 807 

T^m'htiX 171.254.  S66 
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Dan'kirk 86«,  258 

Dn  Qnesne  (A:an«) 270 

Durazzo  (£foo-ra^'«>) 223 

Dur'ham ^..  174 

Dutch  Republic 260 

Earlof  Epsex ' 214,251,296 

Earl  ofLind'say 251 

BarlofMar 267 

Earl  of  Richmond 183,  184 

Earl  of  Surrey  235,237,238 

Karl  of  Warwick 180,  181, 182,  238 

Eai*t  Anglia 148 

East  Indies' 223 

East  Locris 84 

E'bro 145,  152 

Ec-bat'a-na 17,  32,  54,  65 

Eck'muhl   313 

Ecuador  (ek-wah-ddr') 869 

E'deii-ton 866 

E-des'sa 207,  208 

Edgehill 251 

Edict  of  Nantes  (nantz) ....  295,  801,  832 

Edinburgh  (ed'ir^ur-ro) 251,  269 

Edmnua  Ironside 169 

Edward  I.'. 169,  194 

Edward  II 172,  196 

Edward  III 173,  196,  209,  210 

Edward  IV 181,232,  283 

EdwardV 183 

Edward  VI 238,289,  240 

Edward  the  Confessor 169, 160,  161 

Edward  the  Elder 167 

E.gal'i-t6,  Philip 808 

Eg'bert 148,  167 

Egypt..  11,  14, 15, 19,  49,  53, 54,  58,  98,  95 

100,  135,  150,  809,  368 

Egyptians,  Civilization  of. 28 

m&nd'low) 818 

Ek'ron 28 

E  -a-gab'a-lus 116 

El'ba 275,  816 

El'ean-orof  Guienne  (arA«-«n0..163,  166 

190 

El'i-ot,  Sir  John 247,  248 

E'lis 34,85,63 

Elizabeth  of  England,. 288,  247,  292,  861 

Elizabeth  of  Rui«sia 343 

Klizabethtown 864 

El-len-bor'ough,  Lord 878 

Embalmin<^ 24 

Em'e-sa 116 

Bm'son 234 

England  {ing' gland)...  148, 167,  232,  364 

361 

English  Justinian *. . . .  178 

E-pam-i-non'das 48,  49 

Eph'e-sus...  61 

Eph'o-ri 86 

E-pi'rus 83,84,68,76,96 

Era,  Christian 8,105 

Era  of  Martyrs ISl 

Erie,  Lake 878 

E'sar-had'don 15 

Essex 148 

EsHex,Earlof 844 

Bth'el-red,  the  Onready 158,  ISt 

E-tm'ria 78,71 
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E-truB'eans 75 

B-thi-o'pi>a 11, 16,  21,  88,  24,  29 

Baboea  (tf-de'oA) 34 

Eu-dox'i-a 136,  181 

Bngene,  Prince 366,301,  329 

Ea-phra't68 12,  27,  81,  54,  58,  84,  94 

Europe 11,  64, 142,  152, 158,  175,  206 

210,  221 
Earope,  Central  and  Southern  .  ...  213 

European  States 826 

Eu-ry-bi'a-dSB 40 

Eu-rym'e-don 43 

EnxMne 47,62,  126 

Bves'ham 170 

Ex-ar'chate  of  Ra-ven'na. .  134, 144,  221 

Eyre  (5r),  Governor 395 

Eze'ki-el 21 

B'zi-on-ge'ber 27 

Ez'ra 82 

F. 

Famine  Max'i-mus 80,  81 

Faineants  (/o-na-on^O 1^ 

Fairfax,  Lord 251 

Fairfax,  8ir  Thomai4 252 

Fair  Oalcs,  Battle  of 387 

V&\k\Tk  (fawrHrk) : 171 

Falkland  (fawflandu  Lord 251 

Faroe  (fa'ro)  Islandi" 14fi 

Far'ra-gut,  Admiral 387 

Fas'ti'  Cap-lt-o-li'ni 6 

Fat'i-mitea,  Kingdom  of 153 

Faas-ti'na 113 

Fawke."),  Guy  (faux  ghi) 245 

Fer'di-nand  the  Catholic 226.286 

Ferdinand  IT.  of  Germany 327,  828 

Ferdinand  VIL  of  Spain 318,847 

Ferdinand  of  Bohemia 327,  328 

Feudal  System 153 

Fill'more,  Mil'lard 888 

Fin'laud 882 

Fins 4 

Fire-armp,  commencement  of  use  of,  174 

(note)  232 

Fish'er,  Biahop 286 

Flanders..  187,  194,  199,  202,  265,  266,  300 

Flemings' 194,199 

Fleury  (Jiuh're).  Ahh6  de 802 

Flenry,  Cardinal 302 

Flod'den  Field,  Battle  of 235 

Flor'ence 347,  260 

Florence,  First  Duke  of 290 

Florida 361,379,880,886 

Fontenaille  {fonrte-nd') 145,  218,  220 

Fontenoj  {fonrta-nwah') 269 

Foth'er-m-gay  Castle 242 

Fox 273 

France..  ..148, 187,  244,  285,  853,  861,  874, 

376.  377,  898 

Franche  Comte  {franah  Junig*ta) 800 

Francis  I.  of  France 288,  826 

FrancisL  of  Germany 829 

Francis  XL  of  France 242,  291 

Francis  n.  of  Austria. 8S0 

Francis  of  Lorraine 829 

Francis,  Duke  of  Guise  (gweez) 291 

Fran-co'iii-an  Emperors  of  Germany  214 

Prank'fort 241,  8:30 

Vtenklin,  Benjamin    874 
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Franks 142,209,213,221 

Frauke,  Sa'li-an 143 

Frederick  Barbarossa. 208,  215,  216 

(note) 

Frederick,  Elector-PalaUne 327 

Frederick  of  Austria 2I8 

Frederick  of  Bohemia 827 

Frederick  the  Great  (of  Prussia). . .  271, 

830,833 

Frederick  L  of  Denmark 340 

Frederick  IL  of  Germany 209,  216 

Frederick  III.  of  Germany 219 

Frederick  III.  of  Prut«sia. 833 

Frederick  William,  the  Great  Blector  332 

Frederick  William  L  of  Prustnia 833 
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Mon  terey  {rnory-ta-ra')   .•  382 

Monrgoiner^fc 386 

Montgomery.  General  872 

Montmorency,  Cont<tabIe 291 

Monnmental  Inscriptions  (note)  ....      7 

Moore,  Sir  John 274 

Moors 847 

More,  Sir  Thomas 2:^6 

Mo-re'a 83,  222,  852 

Moreau  {Tno-ro\  General... 810,  811,  815 

Mor'gar-ten 219 

Mor'ti-mer 173 

Mortimer,  Edmnnd 178,  196 

Moscow (note)  314,  842,  875 

Moses 28,29 

Mottquito  Kingdom 894 

Moultrie  (rw)te'^<).  Colonel 872 

Moultrie,  Port 872,  880 

Mum'mi-us 61 

Mun'da 97,98 

Murat  (mw-roAO 810,  818 

Mur-frees-bor'o,  Battle  of 888 

Mu8a 151 

Myc'a-le 42 

N. 

Na-bo-na'dl-us 12 

Na-bo-nas'sar 6, 18 

Nan  'cy 202 

Na'pi-er,  8ir  CharleP 278 

Naples.... 214,  228,  224.  285,  286,  811,  346 

Napoleon  1 311 

NHpoleon  II 821 

Napoleon  III 821,322,  323 

Nar^es  {nar'az) 182, 183,  134 

Nar'va 842 

Nafieby  {naze'be) 252 

Navarino  (nah-vah-re'no) 276 

Navarre  (na-var')  187 

Navarrete  {nah-var-ra'ta 198,  225 

Ne-ar'chus < 55 

Ne-bras'ka 884,  891 

Ncb-n-chad-nez'zar 14,  21,  26,  28,  29 

Neck'er 804,  805 

Ne-ka'o  or  Ne'chos  II 21 

Nelson 278,310,841 

Ne-me'a 63 

Ne-me'an  Games 63 

Nena  Sahib  (*aA'M6) 279 

Nep'tnne 63 

Ne'ro 107,  109,  110 

Ner'va Ill,  114 

Neth'er-lan  is 219,  341 ,  266,  291,  836 
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Nen'Biri-a 143 

Nev'illeV  Cross 174 

New  Amsterdam 864 

New  Brunswick 866 

Newburs 251 

Ne  wcat*tle 249 

New£ngland 246,  249 

New  France ^ . . .  867 

New  Hampshire 8K2 

New  Jersey 364,  .372 

New  Mexico 882,  383 

New  Netherlands 258,  3H3,  364 

New  Orleans 8'J9,  887 

New  Sweden 365 

New  York 868,  364,  872.  873,  376 

Ney  (//o),  Marshal 315, 316,  318 

N  icaragua  {tUk-ar-aw'gvah) 394 

Ni'ce 122,187,138,206,  207 

Nicholas  1 343 

Nicholas  II 853 

Nicias  (nish'e'as) 45,  78 

Ni-cop'o-lit« 218 

Meineu  (rt«'m«n) 814 

Nile 22,24,  273 

Nhu'rod 9 

Nli/e-veh 14, 16,  20,  29 

Nis'sa , 218 

Nor'folk 387 

rso'ri-cum 104.  134 

Normandy 146,  160,  161,  228 

Normans 142,  146,  154,  160 

North  America 147,  360 

North  Carolina....  861.  366,  376,  387,  390 

Northampton 181 

Northern  Italy 230 

Northmen 146 

Norway 888 

Nova  Scotia 2':0.  866 

Nov'go-rod 216,  341 

Nu'bl-a 20 

Nu'ma  Pom-pil'i-us 67 

Nu-man'tia  (she-ah) 86 

Nu-mid'i-a 86,88,97 

O. 

Oatei  (W,  Titus 861 

Oc-ta'vi-a 100 

Oc-ta'vi-us 99,  HiQ 

O'Connell,  Daniel 277 

0-den-a'tU8.  < 119,  120 

Od-o-a'cer 127,  182 

O'Dounell 818 

O'srle-thorpe,  General 268 

Ohio 877 

Ohio  River 878 

O^edsL  (o-ha'dah) 869 

Oliver  Clistton  (see  Cliswn). 

O-lym'pi-a »>.  68 

O-lym'pi-ads 6,  63 

O-lvm'pi-as 67 

O-l'ym'pic  Games 68 

O-lyn'thus 60 

O'mar 150 

Orange,  Fort 864 

Orel  lana  (o-rel-yah'nah) 868 

O-ren'tes 126 

0-n-no'co  River 860 

Ork'uey  Islands 342 

Or'leans 200 
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Oron'tee 68 

Os'car 840 

OacarH 840 

0.*-ce-o'la 880 

Oa'ti-a 116 

Onracli'in  (note) 48 

Os'tro-goths 132 

Oth'man 189,  150 

O'tho.  Binperor  of  Borne 108 

Orh'>  I.,  the  Great S13,  320,  221 

Ofbo  II ai4,  223 

Otho  in 214 

Ottio,  Prince  of  Bavaria 2T? 

Otho,  King  of  Qreece 854 

O-tran'to 133 

Ot'ter-bum 178 

Oi'to-rar 217 

Ot'to-iniin  Empire 350 

Ot'io-mauB 6,  189,  21S 

Ot'way 2«2 

Ordenarde 266,  3*29 

Ondiuot  {oo'de-no) 320 

Ov'id 105 

Ox'en-Htiem  (riUm) 839 

Oxford 157 

P. 

Pacific  Ocean 868 

Pac-to'lii8 17 

PakcniiHin  (paJt'n-am) 879 

Pa-ler'mo 846 

Pal'es  tine. ..  16,  26,  26,  187,  206,  207,  2(19 

Pal -ray'ra 27,  119,  120 

Pal-ce-ol'o-gua 138,  189 

Panama  (pan-ahrmah') 368 

Paii-no'ui-a 113, 114, 119, 184,  143 

Pa-o'  li 808 

Paris,  148, 146, 191, 196, 197,  198, 199, 293, 

295,  303,  317 

Paris,  Treaty  of 271,  308,  353,  367 

Parr,  Cattiarine ; . . . .  237 

Par'  hi-a Ill 

Paul,  the  Apoetle 1(17 

Paul,  Emperor  of  Rnssia 343 

Paa-sa'ni-as 41,  42,  48,  51 

Pa-vi'a  (pahrvS-ah),  134, 144, 213, 289, 290 

Pe'kin 280 

Pe-Ias'gi-ans  or  Pe-las'gl 84 

Pe-la'yo 225 

Pelineier  {pchlUse-a^ 321 

Pti-lopM-das 48 

Pei-o-pon-ne'siao,  33,  84,  86,  86,  48,  49,  56 

Pe-lu'si-iim  {-z/ie-um) 21,  29 

Penn,  Admiral 266 

Peun,  William 364,  865,  366 

Pennsylvania 366,  872,  888 

Pen-na-co'la 378,879,  886 

Pep'in  d'Her-to-tal' 144 

Pepin  the  Short 144 

Percy,  Harry 178 

Per-dic'cas 65,  66,  67 

Per'ga-nins  88,  84,  87 

Per-l-an'der. 38 

Per'i-cles  (-*««) 48,  44 

Perry,  Commodore 878 

Per-sep'o-liit 64,  65 

Per'seas  (-HUft) 61 

Persia.  31,  46,  61.  116,  184,  136, 138. 160 

861 
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PentianGulX 18,  222 

Pert>ian8 14,  17 

Per'ti-nax ....i 114 

Pe-ru' 868,  869 

Peter  of  Aragon 193 

Peter  the  Cruel 225 

Peter  the  Qreat 839,  342,  352 

Peter  the  Hermit 189,  206,  207 

Peternburg 389 

Petersbarg,  St 342 

Petition  of  Right 248 

Pe'trarch 225 

Pha-le're  us,  Demetrins 57 

Phar-na'cea  (^&B) 96 

Phir-sa'li^ 98 

Phil-a-del'phia. ...  365,  371,  373,  374,  876 

Philip  of  Burgnndy 198 

Philip,  Emperor  of  Rome 117 

Philip  I.  of  France 167,  168,  189 

Philip  II.  of  France  (Aagabtas),  190, 191, 

192  ^08 

Philip  in.  of  France 19:i,' 210 

Philip  IV.  of  Ft  ance 172,  198 

Philip  V.  of  France 193 

Philip  VI.  of  France 174,  175,  196 

Philipof  MacedoQ 49,  50,  61 

Philip  II.  of  Macedon 60,  83,  84 

Philip  U.  of  Spain.  239,  241,  291,  291, 294, 

337,  347,  349 

Philip  III.  of  Spain 347 

Philip  V.  of  Spain 301 

Philip  Van  Artevelde  (ar'tsvdd). .    1!)9 

Phi-hVpa 174 

Philippe,  LouIa  (see  Loui8  Philippe) 

Phi-lip'ui 80,99 

Philippine  {JOrip-peen')  Islands <J68 

Phil-ip-pop'o-lis 117 

Phil-is'tines 26 

Phil-o-poe'men 60 

Phocion  (f&she-on) 66 

Phocis  (/b'*i«) 34,59 

Phoebns  {fe'bn8\  Statue  of. 150 

PhoBnlcia  (Je^ni»h'«-ah) 24,  68 

Phra-or'tes  (-Oz) 17 

Pick'ens,  Fort 386 

Pick'en?,  Qeneral 376 

Pierce,  Franklin 388 

Pl-le'ser,  Tipr'lath 16 

Pi-sis'tra-tns 37 

Pitt,  William  (elder) 271 

Pitt,  William  (younger) 273 

Plus  VII.,  Pope 313 

PinalX.,  Pope. 820 

Picarro  (pe-zar'ro) 367 

Pla-cld'l-a \9o 

Plague  at  Athens  (note) 44 

Plague,  Black  (note) 1% 

Plains  of  Abraham 270 

Plan-tag'e-net  irtaj-)  Geoffrey 169 

Pla-t«'a 41,42,44 

Pla'to 46 

Plymouth  (pOm'uth) 246,  362 

Plin'y  109 

Plu'tarch Ill 

Po,  River 108 

Poitiers  [poi-tlrz\  176,  197.  198,  198.  200 

Poi-t  'U  (pwah-to(/) 190, 191 

Poland 184,  884,  343. 344,  362 

Pole,  Cardinal 239 
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Polk,  James  E 881,888,888 

Po'lo,  Marco 288 

Poltava  (pOl  tah'vah) 889,  843,  853 

Pol'y-carp 113 

Pol-y-sper'chon 67 

Fompe\\  ipom-pe'yi) 110 

Pom'pey  the  Great,  89,  91,  93,  93,  94,  95, 

96 

Po'ni-a-tow'ski 3;J5 

PoD'tas 84,  89,92,  96,  97 

Pope,  the  distingaiBhed  poet. 367 

Pope,  General 887,388 

Port  Hudson 888 

Port  Royal,  Acadia 361 

Port  Koyal,  Sonth  Carolina....  866,  367 

Porter,  Admiral ...  38T 

Porto  Bello 368 

Ports'mouth 248,  362 

Por'tn-giil 237,313,349,367 

Po'ms 54 

Po-tem'kin 348 

Po-to'mac  River 388 

Prae-to'ri-an  Guards 104 

Prague  {Prdg) ...  318 

Pres'burg 311 

Pride,  Colonel 252 

Primitive  Races,  Conditiim  of  (note)     7 
Prince  of  Wales,  Origin  of  the  liile.  170 

Pring,  Martin 362 

Printing,  Invention  of 23i 

Pro-pon'tis , 62 

Protestants 326,  328 

Provence  (pro-vahn^') 187 

Providence 363 

Pru'sa 139 

Prussia 307.  311,  313,  316,  333, 3:35 

Pniih  iproot)  BXybt 343 

Pbani-men-i'tns 31 

Psara-mct'i-chus  I. 31,  34 

Ptolemy  {tol'e-me) 13, 57,  58,  93 

Ptolemy,  Canon  of 13 

Ptolemy,  Ce-rau'nus  (««-) 69 

Pul)'li-u8  Scipio  (sip'e-o) 81 

Puebla  (ptoeb'lah) 893 

Pul.....; 13 

Pu-las'ki,  Count 374 

Pulaski,  Fort 887 

Pul-che'ri-a  {-ke-) 133 

Pun'jab 278 

Pu'rf-tans 240,  348,  249,  260,  362 

Pydna  (jjid'nah) 61,  84 

Pyramids,  Battle  of  (note) 309 

Pyramids  of  Egypt 2^i 

Pyr-en-ees' 80,  148,  191 

Pyrrhus  [pir'rus) 68,  76, 77 


uobec 270,  867,  872 

ueen  Annexe  War 866 

Quesne  (kane).  Fort  du 270 

Quin-til'i-an 109 


Raleigh  (rato'U)  Sir  Walter,  341,  245,861 

Ra-me'ses  I 30 

BamesesII 90,29 

Raraillies  {ram't-leez) 866 

Ravaillac  {rah-val-yak* 296 

Rav-ven'na 124,  ia%  214.  881 
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Raymond  yi.,  Cooni  of  Langnedoc,  191 
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Raymond,  Count  of  Toalooae 907 

Red  Sea. 28,27 

Re-dan' 279 

Re-gil'lus 68 

Reg'a-lus 7*» 

Reign  of  Terror  (note) iOB 

Re-no-bo'am 87 

Re'mus 67 

Rheims  (reemg) 300 

Rhine  River. 94, 143 

Rhodes 140,  850 

Rhode  Island 863,376 

Rialto  (r«-aAf'to) 321 

Richard  I.  of  England 16ft,  191,  306 

Richard  II.  of  England ....  176,  177, 178 

Richard  III.  of  England 183 

Richard,  Dnke  of  York 180,  181 

Richelieu  ir98h'e4u),  348. 397, 398, 337. 82r 

Richmond 886,  8&4 

Rid'ley 388,  ST,.* 

Rienzl  {re-en'ze) 3  .'6 

Rio de  la  PlaU  (re'o da lah plah'tah.  3)9 

Rio  Grande  (rt'o  grahn'da) 388,  983 

Rivers,  Lord 1S8 

Rizzio  (rerf'«-o) 242 

Roanoke  Island 368,  887 

Robert,  Connt  of  Flanders 307 

Robert,  Ki  ng  of  France 187, 180 

Robert  Guiscard  {ghees  kar') 28S 

Robespierre  (fx>-*e«-p«-ar»')»  307,  808,  809 

Rochelle  (nwAdi') 898,397 

Rod'er-ick 151 

Roger  1 824 

Hogerll 884 

Roger  Williams 868 

Roland 145 

Rol'lo 146,160 

Roman  Empire 820 

Rome,  67, 107, 110,  134, 13H,  815,  284,  889, 

847 

Rom'n-lns OT 

Koncesval  les  (ron-ites-vai'M) 146 

Rosebecqne  (ros^bek) 199 

Rose'crans,  General 888 

Rosetta  Stone  (note) 6 

Ross,  General 878 

Rouen  (roo'on^) 199,801 

Roum  {room) 137, 188 

Rozana  (rox-aJi'nah) 54,  66 

Royal  Oak 854 

Ru'bi-cou 95 

Rndolfl 817 

Rudolf  of  Snabia 815 

Rnn-ny-mede' 168 

Rn'pert,  Prince 861,  253,  859,  860 

Russell,  Admiral 865 

Ru(*sell,  Lord  John 877 

Russell,  Lord  William 861 

Russia 841,858,858,854 

Russians,  Early  History  of 186 

Rye-House  Plot. 861 

Rya'wick 865,801 


SaVa-cns •4,9» 

Sacred  War  (Greece) 60.51 

Sad'o-wa 
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Sa-^n'tnm 80 

St  Albans  {awl*ban») 181 

St.  An-tnit(-tine^  (-teen) *  *  *  ■  148 

Bt.  AuffUBtine*  Cily  of 361 

St.  Bernard  of  Clairvanx  (clare-uy).  208 

St.  He-le'na 317 

St.  John.  Knights  of 851 

St.  John's  River.. 3«1 

St.  I^wrence,  Kiverand  Gulf..  361,  866 

St.  Louis 192 

St.  Mark 221 

St.  Mark's 379 

St.  Mary's 365 

St.  Patrick 165 

St.  Peter 224 

St.  Petersbiirgh 836,  342 

St.  Qnen'tin,  Battle  of. 291 

Sal'a-din 153,166,208 

Sal-a-man'ca 2^4 

Sal'amls 40,43 

Sa'lem 361 

Sa-ler'no 215,  223,^24 

Sal'fc  Law 174,  195,  196,  348 

Sa-)o'na 121 

Sam'ar-cand 64 

Sa-ma'ri-a    15,28 

Sain'nite  War 75 

Kam'nites... • 75 

Samnel 26 

San'croft 263 

San  SMl-va-dor' 860,  394 

San'ta  Au'na 382,  383,  393 

Sa'por 117,  118 

Saracen  Empire 152,  153 

Saracen* 135, 144,  149,  825 

Sar'a-cns 16 

Sar-a-to'sra 272,  874 

Sar-dan-a-paMns 16 

Sarwil  iiM-a,  Kingdom  of 321.  345 

Sar'dis. 18,82,45,58 

SarVon 14 

Sa^-sau'i-des 116,  135 

Saul 26,29 

Sa- van  'nah 866, 374,  887,389, 390 

Savoy' 345,346 

Saxe  Co'burff,  Q..'tha 278 

Saxe  («wr).  Marnhal 2«9  , 

Sa  xon  Hi'p'tar-chy 148  i 

Saxons 142,  147,  148,213  | 

Say'brook 363 

8can-di-na'v1a 1 1T 

Schwartzeuberg  {schwartz' en-berg). 

Prince,  816 

Sch weit2  (ffAuri^) 219 

Science,  Re vival  of 231 

Scinde  {sind) 278 

Sci  pi  o  (Hp'e-o),  Roma  n  Ck>n  snl 80 

Scipio.  Lucius  (Asiaticu!*) 83 

Scipio,  Pnbli-us  Cor-ne'lt-ns  (Af-ri- 

ca'nut*),  81,  82,  83 

Scotland 171, 179,  173,  235,  242,  267 

Scots 112,  151,147 

Scott,  General 378.  883,385 

Scott,  Sir  Walter 276 

Se-bas'tian  11 1,  of  Portugal 849 

SebHstian  Cab'ot 234,860,  869 

Se-bas'to-pol 279,  321 

Sedan' 822 

SedKcrooor,  Battle  of 


Se^ 
Se. 

Se 
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Seine  («a/<e;  River. i4(| 

Se-Ja'nuB 106 

eu'cia  (she-ah) Ill,  116, 152 

en'cus 6S,  84 

imi 351 

Selim  II 351 

SeIjuk(«^'yooA;)  Turks 137,  205 

Sem'i-Doles 379,  880 

Se-mit'ic  Nations 4 

Sem'pach,  Battle  of 219 

Sem-pro'ni-us 80 

Sen-nach'e-rlb 15,21,28 

Sen'e-ca 107 

Sen-ti'num : 75 

Sep-tim'i-ns  Se-ve'rus 114 

Serfdom  in  England 176,  177 

Serfdom  in  Russia 844 

Ser-to'ri-us 91 

Ser'vl-a        139 

Ser' vi-us  Tul'li-us 68,  70 

Servile  War 91 

So-sos'tris 20 

Seven  Years'  War 830, 833 

Se-ve'rus,  Alexander 116 

Severns,  Septimiiis 114 

Seymour,  Jane 237,  829 

Shakes'peare 244 

Shal-man-e'ser. 14,  25 

Sbe'chem 27 

Shelley 276 

Shem  (note) 4 

Slien-an-do'ah  Valley 389 

Sher'i-dan 273 

Sheridan,  General 389 

Sherman,  General 389 

She'shonk 20 

Shi'ites 150 

Shi'uar 9 

248 

20  29 

ShrewHbury,  Battle  of 'l78 

8i-be'ri-a 842 

Sicilian  Veopers,  Massacre  of..  193,  2-M 

Sicily 61,  76, 77, 78,  79, 132,  193,  223, 

2-24,  345,  346 

Sicyon  iHsh*«-<m) 38 

Sidney,  Al'g^r-non 261 

Sidney,  SlrThilip 244 

Si'don 52 

Sigismnnd  {gtj'U-mund)  of  Hungary.  218 

Si^ismund  I.  of  Poland 334 

Sigisniund  IL  of  Poland 834 

Sikhs 278 

Sim'nel,  Lambert 233 

Simon  de  Mont'fort 169,  170 

Sin'o-pe 82 

Si-wah' (M'woA) 31 

Six  Weeks' War 331 

Slaves 214 

Sla-vo'ni-ans 4,  188,  214 

Sles'wick.  840,  341 

Slote,  Commodore 38$ 

Smal'cal-de,  League  of 327 

Smer'dis 81,  82 

Smo-lensk' 314,  834 

Smyr'na 113 

So-bi-es'ki,  John 329,  35,  362 

Social  War  (Greece) 50 

Sodal  Wv  (Italy) ,,♦,♦,.,,    W 


Ship  Money 
Shi%hak. 
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Bo&TBrtfi»  {-tsetf 46,  46 

Sog-di-a'na 64 

Sofferino  (MO-fa^e^nc) 821,  848 

Sol'i-man.  Saltan  of  Roum.....  187,  907 

Soliman  the  Maguiflceut 289,  851 

Sol'o-mon 27,  29 

So'lon 87 

Somer^ot,  Earl  of 948 

Sophia,  grand-danghter  of  Jamea  I.  267 

^on\onqae  (iioo-lookf) 898 

Sonth  America 860.  367,  8(i9,  370 

South  Carolina.. 366,  872, 875, 376, 886, 387 

South  Sea  Scheme 267 

Spain. .77,  80, 81,  82,  86,  91.  104, 125,  145, 

151, 15*2,  225, 256, 265, 268,  274,  818, 347, 

867,  368,  869,  379 

Spanish  Netherlands 887 

Spanit>h  Succession,  War  of 265,  301 

Spanish  War 86 

Spar'ta. . .  .36,  37,  42,  44,  45,  46,  48,  50,  60 

Spar'ta-cns 91,  92 

Speni*er 244 

Sphac-te'ri-a 44 

Spire 826 

Spa'ri-ns  Cassiua 70 

Spurs,  Battle  of 235,  287 

Stafford,  Earl  of 261 

SUnMm-las,  AuifnsttUB 385,  336,  839 

Stanislas  of  Poland 802 

Star  Chamber 248 

States  Qeneral  of  France. .  .195,  285,  292, 

297,^ 

Steele 267 

Stephen,  King  of  England 162.  163 

Stil'iHjho  (-ito) 124 

Stir-ling 171 

Stoclc'ton,  Commodoie 882 

Strafford,  Earl  of 248,  249 

Stral'siind 327 

Stras'burg 300,  820 

Stu'art,  Arabella 245 

Stuart  Family 245 

Stuyyesant  (#«'M.*a»0,  Peter..  364,365 

Suabians  {noa'de-aru) 213 

Su'ez 21 

Sul'lT,  Duke  of 247,  296,  297 

Sumner,  Fort 886,  390 

Sumter,  General 875 

Sun'nah. 15^ 

Sun'nites KO 

Supremacy,  Act  of 240 

Su-rat' a47 

Surrey,  Earl  of 287 

Sn»tL  (aoo'sah) 32,64,56 

Sus'sex 148 

Su-war'row,  Marshal 810,  336,  352 

Sweden.260, 311, 812, 314, 328, 832, 335, 338 

Sweyn  (noane) 158,  159 

Swift 267 

Switzerland 217,  219,  328,  886,  844 

Syb'a-rie 61 

Sylla  (Hl'lah) 89,  90,  91,  92,  96 

Syr'a-cuse 46,79,81 

Syr'i-a....  16,  26,  84,  92,  94, 117, 118, 137, 

138, 150,  206,  810,  852 

X* 

TaOjor,  Mount * 810 

Tacitus  iUWe'Ut8\  Emperor 190 
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TacituB,  theUlbtoriau 110 

Tad'mor. 9T 

Tal-a-ve'ra 274 

Tam'er-lane 189 

Tan'a-is.  River 1&4 

Tan'cred 207 

T%t2l  (tafi'rah) 165 

Ta-ren'tum 61,  76,  77. 907,  914,  228 

Ta'rik 161 

Tar'qn in  the  Elder. 68 

Tarqnln  the  Proud 68 

Tar-qnin'i-i  (-M) 75 

Tar'ta-ry 187,  229 
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